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THE  TYPOLOGY  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


BOOK   THIED. 

THE  DISPEK8ATI0N  INTRODUCED  BY  THE  LAW. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  DIVINE  TRUTHS  EMBODIED  IN  THE  HISTORICAL  TRANS- 
ACTIONS CONNECTED  WITH  THE  REDEMPTION  FROM  EGYPT, 
VIEWED  AS  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  INSTITUTIONS  BROUGHT 
IN  BY  MOSES. 

SECTION  FIRST.— THE  BONDAGE. 

The  history  of  what  is  called  the  Patriarchal  religion  may  be 
said  to  terminate  with  the  descent  of  the  children  of  Israel  into 
Egypt,  or  at  least  with  the  prosperous  circumstances  which 
attended  the  earlier  period  of  their  sojourn  there ;  for  the  things 
which  afterwards  befell  them  in  that  land,  rather  belong  to  the 
dispensation  of  Moses.  They  tended,  in  various  respects,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  new  dispensation,  more  especially  by 
furnishing  the  facts  in  which  its  fundamental  ideas  were  to  be 
embodied,  and  on  which  its  institutions  were  to  be  based.  The 
true  religion,  as  formerly  noticed,  has  ever  distinguished  itself 
from  impostures,  by  being  founded  on  great  facts,  which,  by 
bringing  prominently  out  the  character  of  God^s  purposes  and 
government,  provide  the  essential  elements  of  the  religion  He 
})rescribe3  to  His  people.  This  characteristic  of  the  true  religion, 
like  every  other,  received  its  highest  manifestation  in  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  where  every  distinctive  element  of  truth  and  duty  is 
made  to  gi'ow  out  of  the  facts  of  His  eventful  history.  The 
same  characteristic,  however,  belongs,  though  in  a  less  perfect 
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form,  to  the  Patriarchal  religion,  which  was  based  upon  the 
transactions  connected  with  man*s  fall,  his  expulsion  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  the  promise  then  given  of  a  future  De- 
liverer ; — these  formed  at  once  the  occasion  and  the  ground-, 
work  of  the  religious  institutions  under  which  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  the  world  were  placed.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with 
the  religious  dispensation  which  stood  midway  between  the 
Patriarchal  and  the  Christian — the  dispensation  of  Moses.  For 
here  also  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the  facts  of  Israel's  history, 
which  were  so  arranged  by  the  controlling  hand  of  God,  as 
clearly  to  disclose  the  leading  truths  and  principles  that  were 
to  pervade  the  entire  dispensation,  and  that  gave  to  its  religious 
institutions  their  peculiar  form  and  character. 

When  we  speak  of  fundamental  truths  and  principles  in 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  religion,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  these  necessarily  required  to  be  somewhat  more  full  and 
comprehensive  than  those  which  could  well  enter  into  the  ear- 
liest constitution  of  things.  The  Mosaic  religion  did  not  start 
into  being  as  something  original  and  independent ;  it  grew 
out  of  the  Patriarchal,  and  was  just,  indeed,  the  Patriarchal 
religion  in  a  further  state  of  progress  and  development.  So 
much  was  this  the  case^  that  the  mission  of  Moses  avowedly 
begins  where  the  communications  of  God  to  the  patriarchs  end  ; 
and,  resuming  what  had  been  for  a  time  suspended,  takes  for 
its  immediate  object  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  which  the 
Lord  had,  ages  before,  pledged  His  word  to  accomplish.^  Its 
real  starting-point  is  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  with  an  especial  reference  to  that  part  of  it  which 
concerned  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  as  the 
one  dispensation  thus  commenced  with  the  express  design  of 
carrying  out  and  completing  what  the  other  had  left  unfinished, 
the  latter  of  the  two  must  be  understood  to  have  recognised 
and  adopted  as  its  own  all  the  truths  and  principles  of  the  fii'st. 
What  might  now  be  regarded  as  fundamental,  and  required  as 
such  to  be  interwoven  with  the  historical  transactions  by  which 
the  dispensation  of  Moses  was  brought  in,  must  have  been,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  super-additional, — including  those,  indeed, 
which  belonged  to  the  Patriarchal  religion,  but  coupling  with 

»  Ex.  iii.  7-17. 
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th^m  such  others  as  were  fitted  to  constitute  the  elements  of  a 
more  advanced  state  of  religious  knowledge  and  attainment. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  the  additional  religious 
truths  and  principles  which  were  to  be  historically  brought  out, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  must  have 
appeared  there  by  themselves,  distinct  and  apart  from  those 
which  descended  from  Patriarchal  times.  We  might  rather 
expect,  from  the  common  ground  on  which  the  true  religion 
always  erects  itself,  and  the  common  end  it  aims  at,  that  the 
New  would  be  intermingled  with  the  Old ;  and  that  the  ideas 
on  which  the  first  religion  was  based,  must  reappear  and  stand 
prominently  forth  in  the  next,  and  indeed  in  every  religious 
dispensation.  The  Patriarchal  religion  was  designed  to  inspire 
the  hope  and  direct  the  steps  of  Adam's  fallen  family  to  a 
paradise  restored.  The  religion  associated  with  the  redemption 
from  Egypt  began  with  an  inheritance,  not  lost,  indeed,  but 
standing  at  an  apparently  hopeless  distance,  though  conferred 
in  free  grant,  and  secured  by  covenant  promise  to  a  peculiar 
seed.  It  was  the  immediate  aim  of  the  mission  of  Moses  to 
conduct  the  heirs  of  that  promise  into  the  actual  possession  of 
its  blessings ;  and  to  do  this,  not  simply  with  the  view  of  hav- 
ing the  hope  turned  into  reality,  but  so  as  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  accordance  with  God's  general  plan,  to  unfold  the  great 
principles  of  His  character  and  government,  and  raise  His 
people  to  a  higher  position  in  all  religious  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. In  a  word,  God's  object  then  was,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  not  merely  to  bring  man  to  the  possession  of  a  promised 
good,  but  to  furnish  by  His  method  of  doing  it  the  elements 
of  a  religion  corresponding  in  its  nature  and  efiFects  to  the 
inheritance  possessed  or  hoped  for,  and  thus  to  render  the 
whole  subservient  to  the  highest  purposes  of  His  moral 
government 

When  we  speak,  however,  of  the  inheritance  of  Canaan 
being  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  great  object  of  hope  to  Israel, 
and  the  boon  which  his  mission  was  specially  designed  to  realize, 
we  must  take  into  account  what,  we  trust,  was  satisfactorily 
established  concerning  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  investiga- 
tions,^ 1.  The  earthly  Canaan  was  never  designed  by  God, 
^  Vol.  L,  see  section  on  the  hope  of  the  inheritance. 
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nor  could  it  from  the  first  have  been  understood  by  His  people, 
to  be  the  ultimate  and  proper  inheritance  which  they  were  to 
occupy ;  things  having  been  spoken  and  hoped  for  concerning 
it,  which  plainly  could  not  be  realized  within  the  bounds  of 
Canaan,  nor  on  the  earth  at  all,  as  at  present  constituted.  2. 
The  inheritance,  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  was  one  which 
could  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  had  become  children  of 
the  resurrection,  themselves  fully  redeemed  in  soul  and  body 
from  the  effects  and  consequences  of  sin.  3.  The  occupation 
of  the  earthly  Canaan  by  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham,  in  its 
grand  and  ultimate  design,  was  a  type  of  the  occupation  by  a 
redeemed  Church  of  her  destined  inheritance  of  glory.  Hence 
everything  concerning  the  entrance  of  Israel  on  that  tem- 
porary possession  had  necessarily  to  be  ordered,  so  as  fitly  to 
represent  and  foreshadow  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
Church's  establishment  in  her  final  and  permanent  possession. 
The  matter  may  thus  be  briefly  stated  :  God  selected  a  portion 
— for  the  special  ends  in  view,  the  fairest  portion — of  the 
earth,^  which  He  challenged  as  His  own  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
that  He  might  convert  it  into  a  suitable  habitation  and  in- 
heritance for  the  people  whom  He  had  already  chosen  to  be 
peculiarly  His  own.  On  this  people,  settled  in  this  posses- 
sion, He  purposed  to  bestow  the  highest  earthly  tokens  of  His 
gracious  presence  and  blessing.  But  what  He  was  going  to 
do  for  them  in  temporal  and  earthly  things,  was  only  a  repre- 
sentation and  a  pledge  of  what,  from  before  the  birth  of  time. 
He  had  purposed  to  do  in  heavenly  things,  when  the  period 
should  come  for  gathering  into  one  His  universal  Church,  and 
planting  her  in  His  everiasting  inheritance  of  life  and  glory. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  twofold  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  while 
we  investigate  this  part  of  the  divine  procedure  and  arrange- 
ments, as  in  these  also  there  was  a  twofold  design.  The  whole 
that  took  place  between  the  giving  of  the  hope  to  the  patri- 
archs, and  its  realization  in  their  posterity,  we  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  view  as  demonstrating  on  what  principles  God  could, 
consistently  with  His  character  and  government,  bestow  upon 
them  such  an  inheritance,  or  keep  them  in  possession  of  its 

^  Ezek.  XX.  6 :  *  A  land  that  I  had  espied  for  them,  flowiDg  with  milk 
and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of  all  lauds.^ 
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blessings.  Bat  we  must  at  the  same  time,  in  another  point  of 
view,  regard  the  whole  as  the  shadow  of  higher  and  better 
things  to  come.  We  must  take  it  as  a  glass,  in  which  to  see 
mirrored  the  form  and  pattern  of  God's  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  that  with  an  especial  reference  to  the  grand  principles  on 
which  the  heirs  of  salvation  were  to  be  brought  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  future  and  imperishable  glories. 

We  are  furnished  at  the  very  outset  with  no  doubtful  indi- 
cation of  the  propriety  of  keeping  in  view  this  twofold  bearing, 
in  the  condition  of  the  heirs  of  promise.  These,  when  the 
promise  was  first  given,  and  for  two  generations  afterwards, 
sojourned  in  the  region  of  the  inheritance ;  and  if  the  purposes 
of  God  respecting  them  had  simply  been  directed  to  their 
occupation  of  it  as  a  temporal  and  earthly  good,  the  natural, 
and  in  every  respect  the  easiest  plan,  would  manifestly  have 
been  to  give  them  a  settled  place  in  it  at  the  first,  and  gradually 
to  have  opened  the  way  to  their  complete  possession  of  the 
promised  territory.  But  instead  of  this,  they  were  absolutely 
prohibited  from  having  then  any  fixed  habitation  within  its 
borders  ;  and,  by  God's  special  direction  and  overruling  provi- 
dence, were  carried  altogether  away  from  the  land,  and  planted 
in  Egypt.  There  they  found  a  settled  home  and  dwelling- 
place,  which  they  were  not  only  permitted,  but  obliged,  to 
keep  for  generations,  before  they  were  allowed  to  possess  any 
interest  in  the  promised  inheritance.  And  it  was  precisely  their 
long-continued  sojourn  in  that  foreign  country,  the  relations 
into  which  it  brought  them,  the  feelings  and  associations  which 
there  grew  upon  them,  and  the  interests  with  which  they  be- 
came connected,  that  so  greatly  embarrassed  the  mission  of 
Moses,  and  rendered  the  work  given  him  to  do  so  peculiarly 
difficult  and  complicated.  Had  nothing  more  been  contem 
plated  by  their  settlement  in  Canaan  than  their  simply  being 
brought  to  the  possession  of  a  pleasant  and  desirable  inheritance, 
after  the  manner  of  this  world,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unfortunate  and  adverse  than  such  a  deep  and  protracted 
entanglement  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Considered  merely 
in  that  point  of  view,  there  is  much  in  the  divine  procedure 
which  could  neither  be  vindicated  as  wise,  nor  approved  as 
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good ;  and  the  whole  plan  would  manifestly  lie  open  to  the 
most  serious  objections.  But  matters  present  themselves  in  a 
different  light,  when  we  understand  that  everything  connected 
with  the  earthly  and  temporal  inheritance  was  ordered  so  as  to 
develop  the  principles  on  which  alone  God  could  righteously 
confer  upon  men  even  that  inferior  token  of  His  regard ;  and 
this,  again,  as  the  type  or  pattern  according  to  which  He  should 
afterwards  proceed  in  regulating  the  concerns  of  His  everlast- 
ing kingdom.  Viewed  thus,  as  the  whole  ought  to  be,  it  will 
be  found  in  every  part  consistent  with  the  highest  reason, 
and  indeed  could  not  have  been  materially  different  without 
begetting  erroneous  impressions  of  the  mind  and  character  of 
God.  So  that,  in  proceeding  to  read  what  belongs  to  the  work 
and  handwriting  of  Moses,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  tracing  the  footsteps  of  One  whose  ways  on 
earth  have  ever  been  mainly  designed  to  disclose  the  path  to 
heaven,  and  whose  procedure  in  the  past  was  carefully  planned 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  events  and  issues  of  ^  the  world  to 
come.' 

The  first  point  to  which  our  attention  is  naturally  turned, 
is  the  one  already  alluded  to,  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
heirs  of  promise,  when  this  new  stage  of  God's  proceedings 
began  to  take  its  course.  We  find  them  not  only  in  a  distant 
country,  but  labouring  there  under  the  most  grievous  hardship 
and  oppression.  When  this  adverse  position  of  affairs  took  its 
commencement,  or  how,  we  are  not  further  told,  than  in  the 
statement  that  ^  a  new  king  arose  up  over  Egypt,  who  knew 
not  Joseph,' — a  statement  which  has  not  unfrequently  been 
thought  to  indicate  a  change  of  dynasty  in  the  reigning  family 
of  Egypt.  This  ignorance,  it  would  seem,  soon  grew  into 
estrangement,  and  that  again  into  jealousy  and  hatred ;  for, 
afraid  lest  the  Israelites,  who  were  increasing  with  great 
rapidity  in  numbers  and  influence,  should  become  too  power- 
fuly  and  should  usurp  dominion  over  the  country,  or,  at 
least,  in  time  of  war,  prove  a  formidable  enemy  within  the 
camp,  the  then  reigning  Pharaoh  took  counsel  to  afflict  them 
with  heavy  burdens,  and  to  keep  them  down  by  means  of 
oppression. 
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It  is  quite  possible  there  may  have  been  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  civil  affairs  of  Egypt  which  tended 
to  foster  and  strengthen  this  rising  enmity^  and  seemed  to 
justify  the  harsh  and  oppressive  policy  in  which  it  showed 
itself.  But  we  have  quite  enough  to  account  for  it,  in  the 
character  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  J«U!ob,  when  they 
entered  Egypt,  coupled  with  the  extraordinary  increase  and 
prosperity  which  they  came  to  enjoy.  It  was  as  a  company 
of  shepherds  they  were  presented  before  Pharaoh,  and  the  land 
of  Goshen  was  assigned  them  for  a  dwelling-place,  expressly 
on  account  of  its  rich  pasturage.^  But  *  every  shepherd,'  it  is 
said,  '  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians ; '  and  with  such 
a  strong  feeling  against  them  in  the  national  mind,  nothing 
but  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  the 
Egyptians  lay  to  the  Israelites  could  have  induced  them  to 
grant  to  this  shepherd  race  such  a  settlement  within  their 
borders.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  remem- 
brance of  the  obligation  ceased  to  be  felt,  another  kind  of  treat- 
ment should  have  been  experienced  by  th^  family  of  Jacob 


^  Gen.  xlviL  11 :  '  And  Joseph  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses.*  *  The  land  of 
Goshen,*  says  Robinson,  in  his  BihHcal  Researches^  '  was  the  best  of  the 
land ;  and  such,  too,  the  province  of  Esh-Shurkiyeh  has  ever  been,  down  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  remarkable  Arabic  docimieni  translated  by  De 
Sacy,  containing  a  valuation  of  all  the  provinces  and  villages  of  Egypt  in 
the  year  1376,  this  province  comprises  383  towns  and  villages,  and  is  valued 
at  1,411,875  dinars^ — a  larger  sum  than  is  put  on  any  other  province,  with 
one  exception.  Daring  my  stay  in  Cairo,  I  made  many  inquiries  respect- 
ing this  district ;  to  which  the  uniform  reply  was,  that  it  was  considered 

the  best  province  in  Egypt There  are  here  more  flocks  and  herds 

than  anywhere  else  in  Egypt,  and  also  more  fishermen.*  Wilkinson  also 
states,  that  *no  soil  is  better  suited  to  many  kinds  of  produce  than  the 
irrigated  edge  of  the  desert  (where  Goshen  lay),  even  before  it  is  covered 
by  the  fertilizing  deposit  of  the  inundation.* — Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  p.  222.  How  such  a  rich  and  fertile  region  should 
have  been  so  little  occupied  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt, 
as  to  afford  room  for  his  family  settling  in  it,  and  enlarging  themselves 
as  they  did,  need  occasion  no  anxiety,  as  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable. 
And  Robinson  states  that  even  at  present  there  are  many  villages  wholly 
deserted,  and  that  the  province  is  capable  of  sustaining  another  million. 
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than  what  they  at  first  received,  and  that  the  native,  deep- 
seated  repugnance  to  those  who  followed  their  mode  of  life 
should  begin  to  break  forth.  That  there  was  such  a  repug- 
nance, is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  apart  altogether  from  the 
testimony  of  Scripture.  The  monuments  of  Eg}'pt  furnish 
ample  evidence  of  it,  as  they  constantly  present  shepherds  in 
an  inferior  or  despicable  aspect,  sometimes  even  as  the  extreme 
of  coarseness  and  barbarity,  and  the  objects  of  unmingled  con- 
tempt.^  We  cannot  suppose  this  hatred  towards  shepherds  to 
have  arisen  simply  from  their  possessing  flocks  and  herds  ;  for 
we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  Pentateuch  that  Pharaoli 
possessed  these,  and  that  they  existed  in  considerable  numbers 
throughout  the  land.^  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  nomade  or  shepherd 
tribes,*  who  have  ever  been  averse  to  the  arts  of  cultivation 
and  civilised  life,  and  most  unscrupulous  in  seizing,  when  they 
had  the  opportunity,  the  fruits  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
industry  and  toil  of  others.  From  the  earliest  times  the  rich 
and  fertile  country  of  Egypt  has  suffered  much  from  these 
marauding  hordes  of  the  desert,  to  whose  incursions  it  lies  open 
both  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  And  as  the  land  of  Goshen 
skirted  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  especially  the  Bedouin  or 
wandering  tribes,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  accustomed 
to  dwell,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  the  native  Egyptians 
would  watch  with  jealousy  and  dread  the  rising  power  and 
importance  of  the  Israelites.  By  descent  they  were  themselves 
allied  with ,  those  shepherd  tribes ;  and,  by  the  advantage  of 
their  position,  they  held  the  key  on  an  exposed  side  to  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom ;  so  that,  if  they  became  strong  enough,  and 
chose  to  act  in  concert  with  their  Arab  neighbours,  they  might 
have  overspread  the  land  with  desolation.  Indeed  it  is  a  his- 
torical fact,  that  *  the  Bedouin  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt  have 
always  made  common  cause  with  the  Arabs  (of  the  Desert) 

*  Rossellini,  vol.  i.  p.  178  ;  Wilkinaon,  voL  ii.  p.  16  ;  also  Hceren's 
Africa^  iL  p.  146,  Trans. 

*  Gen.  xlvii.  16,  17  ;  Ex.  ix.  3,  etc. 

*  See  Heeren'a  Africa^  ii.  p.  157 ;   RoBScUini,  Mon,  delC  Eg,  i.  p.  177, 
etc. ;  Hengstenberg,  Btitr,  ii.  p.  437. 
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against  the  commanities  that  possessed  the  land.  They  fought 
against  the  Saracen  dynasty  in  Egypt;  against  the  Turko- 
mans, as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  the  ascendency ;  against 
the  Mamlook  sultans,  who  were  the  successors  of  the  Turko- 
mans ;  and  they  have  been  at  war  with  the  Osmanlis  without 
intermission,  since  they  first  set  foot  upon  Egypt  more  than 
300  years  ago.'  ^ 

Hence,  when  the  Israelites  appeared  so  remarkably  to 
flourish  and  multiply  in  their  new  abode,  it  was  no  unnatural 
policy  for  the  Egyptians  to  subject  them  to  hard  labour  and 
vexatious  burdens.  They  would  thus  expect  to  repress  their 
increase,  and  break  their  spirit ;  and,  by  destroying  what  re- 
mained of  their  pastoral  habits,  and  training  them  to  the  arts 
and  institutions  of  civilised  life,  as  these  existed  in  Egypt,  to 
lessen  at  once  their  desire  and  their  opportunities  of  leaguing 
for  any  hostile  purpose  with  the  tribes  of  thd  desert.  At  the 
same  time,  while  such  reasons  might  sufficiently  account  for 
the  commencement  of  a  hard  and  oppressive  policy,  there  were 
evidently  other  reasons  connected  at  least  with  the  severer 
form,  which  it  ultimately  reached,  and  such  as  argued  some 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  prospects  of  Israel.  It  was 
only  one  ground  of  Pharaoh's  anxiety  respecting  them,  that 
they  might  possibly  join  hands  with  an  enemy  and  fight 
against  Egypt ;  another  fear  was,  that  they  ^  might  get  them 
up  out  of  the  land.'  *  This  seems  to  bespeak  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  some  other  region  than  Goshen  belonged  to  the 
Israelites  as  their  proper  home,  for  which  they  were  disposed, 
at  a  fitting  time,  to  leave  their  habitations  in  Egypt.     Nor, 

*  Prokesch,  Errinnerttngen  aus  Eg,,  as  quoted  by  Hengstenberg  in  his 
Eg.  and  the  books  of  Moses,  p.  78.  If  Egypt  had  previously  been  overrun,, 
and  for  some  generations  held  in  bondage,  by  one  of  these  nomade  tribes  of 
Asia,  there  would  have  been  a  still  stronger  ground  for  exercising  toward 
the  family  of  Jacob  the  jealous  antipathy  in  question.  Of  the  fact  of  such 
an  invasion  and  posseesion  of  Egypt  by  a  shepherd  race,  later  investigations 
into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  have  left  little  room  to  doubt ;  but  the  period 
of  its  occurrence,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  is  still  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  A  full  review  of  the  opinions  and  probabilities 
connected  with  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  Kurtz,  Geschichte  des  Alien 
Bund,  n.  p.  178  seq. 

«Ex.ilO. 
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indeed,  would  it  be  difficult  for  the  king  of  Egypt  to  obtain 
such  knowledge,  as,  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  sojourn,  the 
Israelites  had  no  motive  to  hold  it  in  concealment.  Then,  the 
announcement  of  Jacob's  dying  command  to  carry  up  his 
remains  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  which  the  whole  court  of 
Pharaoh  was  apprised,  and  afterwards  the  formal  withdrawal  of 
Joseph  and  his  family  from  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  state  and  prospects  of  their  kindred,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  a  jealous  and 
unfriendly  government,  that  they  did  not  expect  to  remain 
always  connected  with  the  land  and  fortunes  of  Egypt.  *  It 
is  clear  that  Pharaoh  knew  of  a  home  for  these  stranger- 
Israelites,  while  he  could  on  no  account  bear  to  think  of 
it ;  and  also,  that  though  his  forefather  had  treated  them  to 
a  possession  in  the  land  of  Eg}'pt,  he  now  considered  them  as 
his  servants,  whom  he  was  determined  not  to  lose.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  he  would  know  nothing  of  freedom  and  a  home 
for  Israel,  that  the  increase  of  Israel  was  so  great  an  annoy- 
ance to  him.  The  seed  of  Abraham  were,  according  to  the 
promise,  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations,  and  should  therefore 
have  been  greeted  with  joy  by  the  king  of  Egypt.  But 
since  the  reverse  was  the  case,  we  can  easily  see,  at  this  first 
aspect  of  Israel's  affairs,  that  the  further  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  could  not  develope  itself  by  the  straightest  and  most 
direct  road,  but  would  have  to  force  its  way  through  impedi- 
ments of  great  strength  and  difficulty.'  ^ 

The  kinds  of  service  which  were  imposed  with  so  much 
rigour  upon  the  Israelites,  though  they  would  doubtless  com- 
prehend the  various  trades  and  employments  which  were  ex- 
ercised in  the  land,  consisted  chiefly,  as  might  be  expected 
in  such  a  country,  in  the  several  departments  of  field  labour. 
It  was  especially  '  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner 
of  service  in  the  field,  that  their  lives  were  made  bitter  with 
hard  bondage.'*  The  making  of  bricks  formed  of  clay  and 
straw  appears,  during  the  later  period  of  the  bondage,  to  have 
been  the  only  servile  occupation  in  which  they  were  largely 
engaged,  and,  of  course,  along  with  that,  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  for  which  the  bricks  were  made.  As  the  hard  and 
1  Baumgarten,  Tlieol  Com.  i.  p.  893.  *  Ex.  i.  14,  v.  6-19. 
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rigorous  service  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  this  depart- 
ment of  labour  did  not  seem  to  answer  the  end  intended,  but 
tlie  more  they  were  afflicted  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew,  the  gloom  and  distress  that  hung  around  their  condition 
were  fearfully  deepened  by  the  issuing  of  a  cruel  edict,  com- 
manding that  their  male  children  should  be  killed  as  soon 
as  they  were  born.  This  was  too  atrocious  an  edict  even  for 
the  despot  of  a  heathen  land  to  enforce,  and  he  could  not  find 
instruments  at  his  command  wicked  enough  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  In  all  probability  it  was  soon  recalled,  or  allowed 
gradually  to  fall  into  abeyance ;  for  though  it  was  in  force  at 
the  birth  of  Moses,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  afterwards ;  and  its 
only  marked  effect,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  was  to  furnish 
the  occasion  of  opening  a  way  for  that  future  deliverer  into 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  Egypt.  So  marvellously  did  God, 
by  His  overruling  providence,  baffle  the  design  of  the  enemy, 
and  compel  *  the  eater  to  give  forth  meat ! '  The  only  evil 
in  their  condition  which  seems  to  have  become  general  and 
permanent,  was  the  hard  service  in  brick-making  and  collateral 
kinds  of  servile  labour,  and  which,  so  far  from  suffering  re- 
laxation by  length  of  time,  was  rather,  on  slight  pretexts, 
increased  and  aggravated.  It  became  at  last  so  excessive, 
that  one  universal  cry  of  misery  and  distress  arose  from  the 
once  happy  land  of  Goshen, — a  cry  which  entered  into  the 
ear  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  which  would  no  longer 
permit  Him  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  a  controversy 
which,  if  continued,  must  have  made  void  His  covenant 
with  the  father  of  the  faithful.^ 

^  A  modem  rationalist  (Yon  Bohlen,  Einleitung  zur  Genesis)  has 
attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  the  above  account  of  the  hard  service 
of  the  Israelites,  bj  alleging  that  the  making  of  bricks  at  that  early 
period  belonged  only  to  the  region  of  Babylonia,  and  that  the  early 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  build  with  hewn  stone.  *  We  can  scarcely 
trust  our  own  eyes,'  says  Hengstenberg,  'when  we  read  such  things;' 
and  justly,  as  all  well-informed  writers  concerning  ancient  Egypt,  whether 
of  earlier  or  of  later  times,  have  concurred  in  testifying  that  building 
with  brick  was  very  common  there — so  common,  indeed,  that  private 
edifices  were  generally  of  that  material.  Herodotus  mentions  a  pyramid 
of  brickf  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  those  still  standing  (ii.  136). 
Modem  inquirers,  such  as  Champollion,  Rossellini,  and  Wilkinson,  speak 
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So  much  for  the  condition  itself  of  hard  bondage  and  op- 
pressive labour  to  which  the  heirs  of  the  inheritance  were 
reduced,  before  the  time  came  for  their  being  actually  put  in 
possession  of  its  blessings.  And  situated  as  they  were  within 
the  bounds  of  a  foreign  kingdom,  at  first  naturally  jealous, 
and  then  openly  hostile  towards  them,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  kind  of  treatment  inflicted  on  them,  viewing 
the  position  they  occupied  merely  in  its  worldly  relations  and 
interests.  But  what  account  can  we  give  of  it  in  its  religious 
aspect — as  an  arrangement  settled  and  ordained  on  the  part 
of  Godt  Why  should  He  have  ordered  such  a  state  of 
matters  concerning  His  chosen  seed?  For  the  Egyptians — 
*  though  their  hearts  thought  not  so ' — were  but  instruments 

of  tombs,  ruins  of  great  buildings,  lofty  walls,  and  pyramids,  being 
formed  of  bricks,  and  found  in  all  parts  of  Egypt. — (See  the  quotations 
in  Hengstenberg^s  Eg.  and  Books  of  Moses,  pp.  2,  80.)  Wilkinson  says 
{Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  p.  96),  'The  use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the 
sun,  was  universal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both  for  public  and 
private  buildings ;  and  the  brick-field  gave  abundant  occupation  to  nume- 
rous labourers  throughout  the  country Inclosures  of  gardens,  or 

granaries,  sacred  circuits  encompassing  the  courts  of  temples,  walls  of 
fortifications  and  towns,  dwelling-houses,  and  tombs, — in  short,  all  but 
the  temples  themselves, — were  of  crude  brick;  and  so  great  was  the 
demand,  that  the  Egyptian  government,  observing  the  profit  which 
would  accrue  from  a  monopoly  of  them,  undertook  to  supply  the  public 
at  a  moderate  price, — thus  preventing  all  unauthorized  persons  from 
engaging  in  the  manufacture.  And  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
obtain  this  end,  the  seal  of  the  king,  or  of  some  privileged  person,  was 
stamped  upon  the  bricks  at  the  time  they  were  made.*  He  says  further, 
'It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  more  bricks  bearing  the  name  of  Thoth- 
mes  H.  (whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  king  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus)  have  been  discovered  than  of  any  other  period.'  And  not  only 
have  multitudes  of  bricks  been  thus  identified  with  the  period  of  Israel's 
bondage,  and  these  sometimes  made  of  clay  mingled  with  chopped  straw, 
but  a  picture  has  been  discovered  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  so  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  delineation  given  by  Moses  of  the  hard  service  of  the 
Israelites, — some  digging  and  mixing  the  clay,  others  fetching  water  for 
it ;  others,  again,  adjusting  the  clay  to  the  moulds,  or  placing  the  bricks 
in  rows ;  the  labourers,  too,  being  of  Asiatic,  not  Egyptian  aspect,  but 
amongst  them  four  Egyptians,  two  of  whom  carry  sticks  in  their  hands, 
taskmasters, — that  Rossellini  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it,  whether  correctly 
or  not,  'a  picture  representing  the  Hebrews  as  they  were  engaged  in 
making  brick.* 
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in  His  hands,  to  bring  to  pass  what  the  Lord  had  long  before 
announced  to  Abraham  as  certainly  to  take  place — viz.  '  that 
his  seed  should  be  strangers  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs, 
and  should  serve  them,  and  be  afflicted  by  them  four  hundred 
years.*  ^ 

1.  Considered  in  this  higher  point  of  view,  the  first  light  in 
which  it  naturally  presents  itself  is  that  of  a  doom  or  punish- 
ment, from  which,  as  interested  in  the  mercy  of  God,  they 
needed  redemption.  For  the  aspect  of  intense  suffering,  which 
it  latterly  assumed,  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  retri- 
bution for  their  past  unfaithfulness  and  sins.  We  should  be 
perfectly  warranted  to  infer  this,  even  without  any  express 
information  on  the  subject,  from  the  general  connection  in 
the  divine  government  between  sin  and  suffering.  And  when 
placed  by  the  special  appointment  of  Heaven  in  circumstances 
so  peculiarly  marked  by  what  was  painful  and  afflicting  to 
nature,  the  Israelites  should  then,  no  doubt,  have  read  in  their 
marred  condition,  what  their  posterity  were,  in  like  circum- 
stances, taught  to  read  by  the  prophet — *  that  it  was  their 
own  wickedness  which  corrected  them,  and  their  backslidings 
which  reproved  them.*  But  we  are  not  simply  warranted  to 
draw  this  as  an  inference.  It  is  matter  of  historical  certainty, 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  by  many 
and  painful  indications,  that  the  Israelites  were  not  long  in 
Egypt  till  they  became  partakers  in  Egypt's  sins ;  and  that 
the  longer  their  stay  was  protracted  there,  they  only  sunk  the 
deeper  into  the  mire  of  Egyptian  idolatry  and  corruption,  and 
became  the  more  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God.  Not  only  had  they,  as  a  people,  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  the  great  temporal  promise  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  God  Himself 
had  become  to  them  as  a  strange  God ;  so  that  Moses  had  to 
inquire  for  the  name  by  which  he  should  reveal  Him  to  their 
now  dark  and  besotted  minds.^  The  very  same  language  is 
used  concerning  their  connection  with  the  abominations  of 
Egyptian  idolatry,  while  they  sojourned  among  them,  as  is 
afterwards  used  of  their  connection  with  those  of  Canaan : 
^  they  served  other  gods,'  ^  went  a  whoring  after  them  ;'  and 
»  Gen.  XV.  13.  *  Ex.  iil  13. 
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even  long  after  they  had  left  the  region,  would  not  *  forsake 
the  idols  of  Egypt/  but  still  carried  its  abominations  with  them, 
and  in  their  hearts  turned  back  to  it.^  Of  the  truth  of  these 
charges  they  gave  too  many  affecting  proofs  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  especially  by  their  setting  up,  so  recently  after  the  awful 
demonstrations  of  God's  presence  and  glory  on  Sinai,  and  their 
own  covenant  engagements,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf, 
with  its  bacchanalian  accompaniments.  Their  conduct  on  that 
occasion  was  plainly  a  return  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
Egypt  in  their  most  common  form.^  And,  indeed,  if  their 
bondage  and  oppression  in  its  earlier  stages  did  not,  as  a  timely 
chastisement  from  the  hand  of  God,  check  their  tendency  to 
imitate  the  manners  and  corruptions  of  Egypt,  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  done,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  productive  of 
a  growing  conformity  to  the  evil.  For  it  destroyed  that  free- 
dom and  elevation  of  spirit,  without  which  genuine  religion 

^  Josh,  xxiv,  14 ;  Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  3,  zz.  8 ;  Amos  v.  25,  26 ; 
Acts  vii.  39. 

^  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  worship  of  the  gods  under  sym- 
bolical Images  of  irrational  creatures  had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  and  was 
especially  cultivated  there  in  connection  with  the  cow,  or  bovine  form.  It 
was  noticed  by  Strabo,  1,  xvii.,  as  singular,  that  *  no  image  formed  after 
the  human  figure  was  to  be  found  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  but  only  that 
of  some  beasts^  (rait  dT^oyuit  ^um  rivos).  And  no  images  seem  to  have 
been  so  generally  used  as  those  of  the  calf  or  cow,  though  authors  differ 
as  to  the  particular  deity  represented  by  it.  It  would  rather  seem  that 
there  were  several  deities  worshipped  under  this  symbol.  Most  of  the 
available  learning  on  the  subject  has  been  brought  together  by  Bochart, 
HUroz.  lib.  ii.  ch.  34  ;  to  which  Hengstenberg  has  made  some  addition  in 
his  Beit,  ii.  pp.  155-163.  The  latter  would  connect  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  in  the  desert  with  the  worship  of  Apis  ;  Wilkinson  connects  it 
with  that  of  Mnevis  (Manners  of  Ancient  Eg,,  2d  series,  ii.  p.  96)  ;  and 
Jerome  had  already  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Jeroboam  set  up  the  two 
golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel,  in  imitation  of  the  Apis  and  Mnevis  of 
Egypt  (Com,  on  Hos.  iv.  15).  But  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  Israelites  were  disposed  to  Egyptize  in  their  worship, 
the  most  likely  and  natural  method  for  them  to  do  so,  was  by  forming  to 
themselves  the  image  of  a  golden  cow  or  calf,  and  then  by  engaging  in 
its  worship  with  noisy  and  festive  rites.  For  it  is  admitted  by  those  (for 
example,  Creuzer,  Symhol  i.  p.  448)  who  are  little  in  the  habit  of  making 
any  concessions  in  favour  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  that  the  rites  of  the 
Egyptians  partook  much  of  the  nature  of  orgies,  and  that  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  in  their  religion  was  its  bacchanalian  character. 
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can  never  prosper.  It  robbed  them  of  the  leisure  tliey  required 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  cultivation  of  their  minds 
(their  Sabbaths  seem  altogether  to  have  perished),  and  it 
brought  them  into  such  close  contact  with  the  proper  possessors 
of  Egypt,  as  was  naturally  calculated  to  infect  them  with  the 
grovelling  and  licentious  spirit  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  So  that 
probably  true  religion  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb,  in  the  family 
of  Abraham,  than  toward  the  close  of  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
and  the  swelling  waves  of  affliction,  which  at  last  overwhelmed 
them,  only  marked  the  excessive  strength  and  prevalence  of 
that  deep  under-current  of  corruption  which  had  carried  them 
awav. 

Now  this  condition  of  the  heirs  of  promise,  viewed  in  refer- 
ence to  its  highest  bearing,  its  connection  with  the  inheritance, 
was  made  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  certain  great 
principles,  necessarily  involved  in  this  part  of  the  divine  pro- 
cedure, in  respect  to  which  it  could  not  properly  have  been 
dispensed  with.  (1.)  It  first  of  all  clearly  demonstrated  that, 
apart  from  the  covenant  of  God,  the  state  and  prospects  of 
those  heira  of  promise  were  in  no  respect  better  than  those  of 
other  men, — in  some  respects  it  seemed  to  be  worse  with  them. 
They  were  equally  far  off  from  the  inheritance,  being  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  alienation  from  it ;  they  had  drunk  into  the 
foul  and  abominable  pollutions  of  the  land  of  their  present 
sojourn,  which  were  utterly  at  variance  with  an  interest  in 
the  promised  blessing  ;  and  they  bore  upon  them  the  yoke 
of  a  galling  bondage,  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  sign  of 
their  spiritual  degradation.  They  differed  for  the  better  only 
in  having  a  part  in  the  covenant  of  God.  (2.)  Therefore, 
secondly,  whatever  this  covenant  secured  for  them  of  promised 
good,  they  must  have  owed  entirely  to  divine  grace.  In  their 
own  condition  and  behaviour,  they  could  see  no  ground  of 
preference ;  they  saw,  indeed,  the  very  reverse  of  any  title  to 
the  blessing,  which  must  hence  descend  upon  them  as  Heaven's 
free  and  undeserved  gift.  This  they  were  afterwards  admo- 
nished by  Moses  to  keep  carefully  in  remembrance :  ^  Speak 
not  thou  in  thy  heart,  saying,  For  my  righteousness  the  Lord 
hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this  land.  Not  for  thy  right- 
eousness or  for  the  uprightness  of  thine  heart  dost  thou  go  to 
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possess  the  land,  but  that  the  Lord  may  perform  the  word 
which  He  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.*^ 
(3.)  Hence,  finally,  the  promise  of  the  inheritance  could  be 
made  good  in  their  experience  only  by  the  special  kindness  and 
interposition  of  God,  vindicating  the  truth  of  His  own  faithful 
>vord,  and  in  order  to  this,  executing  in  their  behalf  a  work  of 
redemption.  While  the  inheritance  was  sure,  becauSfe  the  title 
to  it  stood  in  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God,  they  had  of 
necessity  to  be  redeemed  before  they  could  actually  possess  it. 
But  this  is  what  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  alone  could  do.  If 
nature  had  been  left  to  itself,  the  progress  would  only  have 
been  to  a  fouler  corruption  and  a  deeper  ruin.  It  was  simply 
as  the  Lord's  chosen  people  that  they  held  the  promise  of  the 
inheritance,  and  they  could  enter  on  its  possession  no  other- 
wise than  as  a  people  ransomed  by  His  power  and  goodness. 
So  that  the  great  principles  of  their  degenerate  and  lost  condi- 
tion, of  their  absolutely  free  election  and  calling  to  the  pro- 
mised good,  of  redemption  by  the  grace  and  power  of  God  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  were  interwoven  as  essential  elements  with 
this  portion  of  their  history,  and  imprinted  as  indelible  lines 
upon  the  very  foundations  of  their  national  existence. 

The  parallel  here,  in  each  particular,  between  the  earthly 
and  the  spiritual,  or,  as  we  more  commonly  term  it,  between 
the  type  and  the  antitype,  must  so  readily  present  itself  to  all 
who  are  conversant  with  New  Testament  Scripture,  that  we 
need  do  nothing  more  than  indicate  the  agreement.  It  is  most 
expressly  declared,  and  indeed  is  implied  in  the  whole  plan  of 
redemption  unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  that  those  who  become 
heirs  of  salvation  are  in  their  natural  state  no  better  than  other 
men, — they  are  members  of  the  same  fallen  family, — the  same 
elements  of  corruption  work  in  them, — they  are  children  of 
wrath  even  as  others.^  When,  therefore,  the  question  is  put, 
Who  makes  them  to  differ,  so  that,  while  others  perish  in  their 
sins,  tliey  obtain  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life  ?  the  only 
answer  that  can  be  returned  is,  The  distinguishing  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God.  The  confession  of  Paul  for  himself,  '  By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,'  is  equally  suited  to  the  whole 

*  Deut  ix.  4-6. 
,    «  Eph.  ii.  1-3  ;  Rom.  iii.  9-20,  vii. ;  Matt.  ix.  18 ;  Luke  xiil  8,  etc. 
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company  of  the  redeemed ;  nor  Is  there  anything  in  the  pre- 
sent or  the  future  heritage  of  blessing,  which  it  shall  be  given 
them  to  experience,  that  can  be  traced,  in  the  history  of  any 
of  them,  to  another  source  than  the  one  foundation  of  divine 
goodness  and  compassion.^  And  as  the  everlasting  inheritance, 
to  the  hope  of  which  they  are  begotten,  is  entirely  the  gift  of 
God,  80  the  way  which  leads  to  it  can  be  that  only  which  His 
own  outstretched  arm  has  laid  open  to  them  ;  and  if  as  God\s 
elect  they  are  called  to  the  inheritancei  it  is  as  His  redeemed 
that  they  go  to  possess  it.' 

2.  We  have  as  yet,  however,  mentioned  only  one  ultimate 
reason  for  the  oppressed  and  suffering  condition  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  though  in  that  one  were  involved  various  principles 
bearing  upon  their  relation  to  the  inlieritance.  But  there  was 
another  also  of  great  importance :  it  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  preparation  which  they  needed  for  occupying  the  in- 
heritance. This  preparation,  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  must 
of  course  have  included  qualities  of  a  religious  and  moral 
kind ;  and  of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large 
afterwards.  But  apart  from  these,  there  was  needed  what 
might  be  called  a  natural  preparation ;  and  that  especially  con- 
sisting of  two  parts, — a  sufficient  desire  after  the  inheritance, 
and  a  fitness  in  temper  and  habit  for  the  position  which,  in 
connection  with  it,  they  were  destined  to  occupy. 

(1.)  It  was  necessary  by  some  means  to  have  a  desii-e 
awakened  in  their  bosoms  towards  Canaan,  for  the  pleasantness 
of  their  habitation  had  become  a  snare  to  them.  The  fulness  of 
its  natural  delights  by  degrees  took  off  their  thoughts  from  their 
high  calling  and  destiny  as  the  chosen  of  God ;  and  the  more 
they  became  assimilated  to  the  corrupt  and  sensual  manners  of 
Egypt,  the  more  would  they  naturally  be  disposed  to  content 
themselves  with  their  present  comforts.  To  such  an  extent 
had  this  feeling  grown  upon  them,  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  kept  afterwards  from  returning  back,  notwithstanding  the 
hard  service  and  cruel  inflictions  with  which  they  had  latterly 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  7,  XV.  10 ;  Eph.  L  4 ;  John  iii.  27,  vL  U ;  Matt.  xi.  25  ; 
PhiL  i.  29,  etc 

«  Eph.  L  6,  7,  18,  19 ;  Col.  i.  12-U ;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  10 ;  Heb.  ii.  14,  15 ; 
1  Pet  L  3-6,  etc. 
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Iteen  made  to  groan  in  anguish  of  spirit.  What  must  have 
been  their  state  if  no  such  troubles  had  been  experienced,  and 
all  had  continued  to  go  well  with  them  in  Egypt  t  How  vain 
would  have  been  the  attempt  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of 
Canaan,  and  especially  to  make  good  their  way  to  it  through 
formidable  difficulties  and  appalling  dangers  ! 

The  affliction  of  Israel  in  Egypt  is  a  testimony  to  the  truth, 
common  to  all  times,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  entered 
through  tribulation.  The  tribulation  may  be  ever  so  varied 
in  its  character  and  circumstances,  but  in  some  form  it  must 
be  experienced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mind  from  becoming 
wedded  to  temporal  enjoyments,  and  to  kindle  in  it  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  better  part,  which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  the 
heirs  of  salvation.  Hence  it  is  so  peculiarly  hard  for  those 
who  are  living  in  the  midst  of  fulness  and  prosperity  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  hence,  also,  must  so  many 
trying  dispensations  be  sent  even  to  those  who  have  entered 
the  kingdom,  to  wean  them  from  earthly  things,  and  constrain 
them  to  seek  for  their  home  and  portion  in  heaven. 

(2.)  But  if  we  look  once  more  to  the  Israelites,  we  shall 
see  that  something  besides  longing  desire  for  Canaan  was 
needed  to  prepare  them  for  what  was  in  prospect.  For  that 
land,  though  presented  to  their  hopes  as  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  was  not  to  be  by  any  means  a  region  of  in- 
active repose,  where  everything  was  to  be  done  for  them,  and 
they  had  only  to  take  their  rest,  and  feast  themselves  with  the 
abundance  of  peace.  The  natural  imagination  delights  to  riot 
in  the  thought  of  such  an  untaxed  existence,  and  such  a  luxu- 
rious home.  But  He  who  made  man,  and  knows  what  is  best 
suited  to  the  powers  and  capacities  of  his  nature,  never  destined  , 
him  for  such  a  state  of  being.  Even  the  garden  of  Eden, 
replenished  as  it  was  with  the  tokens  of  divine  beneficence, 
was  to  some  extent  a  field  of  active  exertion:  the  blissful 
region  had  to  be  kept  and  dressed  by  its  possessor  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  partaking  of  its  fruitfulness.  And  now,  when 
Canaan  took  for  a  time  the  place  of  Eden,  and  the  covenant 
people  were  directed  to  look  thither  for  their  present  home 
and  inheritance,  while  they  were  warranted  to  expect  there 
the  largest  amount  of  earthly  blessing,  they  were  by  no  means 
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entitled  to  look  for  a  state  of  lazy  inaction  and  uninterrupted 
rest.  There  was  much,  to  be  done,  as  well  as  much  to  be  en- 
joyed ;  and  they  could  neither  have  fulfilled,  in  regard  to 
other  nations,  the  elevated  destiny  to  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, as  the  lamp  and  witness  of  heaven,  nor  reaped  in  their 
own  experience  the  large  measure  of  good  which  was  laid  up 
in  store  for  themselves,  unless  they  had  been  prepared  by  a 
peculiar  training  of  vigorous  action,  and  even  compulsive 
labour,  to  make  the  proper  use  of  all  their  advantages.  Now, 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  period  of  Israel's  childhood  as  a 
nation  in  Egypt  might  be  regarded  as,  to  some  extent,  a  season 
of  preparation  for  their  future  manhood.  It  would  not  have 
done  for  them  to  go  and  take  possession  of  Canaan  as  a  horde 
of  ignorant  barbarians,  or  as  a  company  of  undisciplined  and 
roving  shepherds.  It  was  fit  and  proper  that  they  should 
carry  with  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  manners  of  civilised 
life,  and  habits  of  active  labour,  suited  to  the  scenes  of  useful- 
ness and  glory  which  awaited  them  in  the  land  of  their  proper 
inheritance.  But  how  were  such  tastes  and  habits  to  become 
theirs?  They  did  not  naturally  possess  them,  nor,  if  suffered 
to  live  at  ease,  would  they  probably  ever  have  attained  to  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  them.  They  must  be  brought,  in 
the  first  instance,  under  the  bands  of  a  strong  necessity ;  so 
that  it  might  be  no  doubtful  contingence,  but  a  sure  and  de- 
terminate result,  that  they  left  Egypt  with  all  the  learning, 
the  knowledge  of  art  and  manufacture,  the  capacity  for  active 
business  and  useful  employment,  which  it  was  possible  in  such 
circumstances  to  acquire.  And  thus  they  went  forth  abundantly 
furnished  with  the  natural  gifts  which  were  necessary  to  render 
them,  not  only  an  independent  nation,  but  also  fit  instruments 
of  God  for  His  work  and  service  in  the  new  and  not  less 
honourable  than  arduous  position  they  were  destined  to  occupy.^ 

^  The  view  given  in  the  text  may  be  said  to  strike  a  middle  course  be- 
tween that  of  Kitto,  in  his  History  of  Palestine,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  etc.,  and  that 
of  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Authen,  i.  p.  431,  etc.  (We  mention  these  two 
writers,  chiefly  as  being  among  the  last  who  have  held  respectively  the 
views  in  question,  not  as  if  there  was  anything  substantially  new  in  either. 
Deyling  has  a  clear  and,  in  the  main,  well-conducted  argumentation  for 
the  view  adopted  by  Hengstenberg,  and  against  the  opposite,  at  the  end 
of  Pi.  L  of  his  Obs.  Sac.)    The  former  regards  the  Israelites,  at  the  period 
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The  coiTespondence  here  between  the  type  and  the  antitype 
has  been  too  much  overlooked,  and  even  the  more  direct  inti- 
mations of  New  Testament  Scripture  respecting  the  state  and 
employment  of  saints  in  glory  have  too  seldom  been  admitted 
to  their  full  extent,  and  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  prac- 

of  their  descent  into  Egypt,  as  distinguished  by  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  wandering  and  barbarous  shepherd  tribes,  and  not  improbably  giving 
occasion  at  first,  by  some  overt  acts  of  plunder,  to  the  Egyptian  goveni- 
ment  to  adopt  harsh  measures  toward  them.    Most  German  writers  of  the 
rationalist  school  not  only  go  to  the  full  length  of  maintaining  this,  but, 
apparently  forgetting  the  discipline  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subjected 
in  Egypt,  consider  it  to  have  been  their  condition  also  when  they  left  the 
country  ;  and  object  to  the  account  given  of  the  erection  of  the  tabemade 
in  the  wilderness,  as  implying  too  much  skill  in  various  kinds  of  arts  and 
manufactures  for  a  simple  shepherd  race.     So,  in  particular,  Winer  and 
Yatke.    Uengstenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  roughness 
and  barbarity  properly  distinguishing  the  shepherd  tribes  never  belonged 
to  the  Hebrews, — that  their  possessing  the  character  of  shepherds  at  all, 
arose  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  during 
their  early  sojourn  in  Canaan, — that  they  were  glad  to  abandon  their 
wandering  life  and  dwell  in  settled  habitations,  whenever  an  opportunity 
afforded, — that,  set  down,  as  they  afterwards  were,  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  cultivated  regions  of  Egypt,  which  they  held  from  the  first  as 
a  settled  possession  (Gen.  xlvii.  11,  27),  their  manner  of  life  was  through- 
out different  from  the  nomadic,  was  distinguished  by  possessions  in  lands 
and  houses,  and  by  the  various  employments  and  comforts  peculiar  to 
Egyptian  society.     This  view  must  be  adopted  with  some  modification 
as  to  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history ;  for  though  the  Israelites  never 
entered  fully  into  the  habits  of  the  nomade  tribes,  yet  they  were  manifestly 
tending  more  and  more  in  that  direction  toward  the  time  of  their  descent 
into  Egypt.     The  tendency  was  there  gradually  checked,  and  the  opposite 
extreme  at  last  reached, — as  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  they 
had  all  houses  with  door-posts  (Ex.  xii.  4,  7,  etc.),  lived  to  a  considerable 
extent  intermingled  with  the  Egyptians  in  their  cities  (Ex.  iii.  20-22,  xi. 
1-3,  xii.  35,  36),  were  accustomed  to  the  agricultural  occupations  peculiar 
to  the  countiy  (Deut.  xi.  10),  took  part  even  in  its  finest  manufactures, 
such  as  were  prepared  for  the  king  (1  Chron.  iv.  21-23),  and  enjoyed  the 
best  productions  both  of  the  river  and  the  land  (Num.  xi.  5,  xx.  5).     It  is 
but  natural  to  suppose,  however,  that  some  compulsion  was  requisite  to 
bring  them  to  this  state  of  civilisation  and  refinement ;  and  as  it  was  a 
state  necessary  to  fit  them  for  setting  up  the  tabernacle  and  occupying 
aright  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  see  the  overruling  hand  of  God  in  the  very 
compulsion  that  was  exercised.     For  an  example  of  a  motlem  Arab  tribe 
settling  down  to  agricultui'ul  occupations  in  the  same  region,  see  Robmsou's 
Researches^  i.  p.  77. 
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tical  results,  as  regards  the  condition  of  believers  on^earth. 
The  truth  in  this  respect,  however,  has  been  so  happily  de- 
veloped by  a  well-known  writer,  that  we  must  take  leave  to 
present  it  in  his  own  words.  ^  Heaven,  the  ultimate  and  per- 
fected condition  of  human  nature,  is  thought  of,  amidst  the 
toils  of  life,  as  an  elysium  of  quiescent  bliss,  exempt,  if  not 
from  action,  at  least  from  the  necessity  of  action.  Meanwhile, 
every  one  feels  that  the  ruling  tendency  and  the  uniform  in- 
tention of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  present  state,  and  almost 
all  its  casualties,  is  to  generate  and  to  cherish  habits  of  strenuous 
exertion.  Inertness,  not  less  than  vice,  is  a  seal  of  perdition. 
The  whole  course  of  nature,  and  all  the  institations  of  society, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  the  explicit  will  of  God 
declared  in  His  word,  concur  in  opposing  that  propensity  to 
rest  which  belongs  to  the  human  mind ;  and  combine  to  neces- 
sitate submission  to  the  hard  yet  salutary  conditions  under 
which  alone  the  most  extreme  evils  may  be  held  in  abeyance, 
and  any  degree  of  happiness  enjoyed.  A  task  and  duty  is  to 
be  fulfilled,  in  discharging  which  the  want  of  energy  is  punished 
even  more  immediately  and  more  severely  than  the  want  of 
virtuous  motives.' 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  notices  we  have  of  the 
heavenly  world  imply  the  existence  there  of  intelligent  and 
vigorous  agents,  and  then  proceeds : — 

^  But  if  there  be  a  real  and  necessary,  not  merely  a  shadowy, 
agency  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth ;  and  if  human  nature 
is  destined  to  act  its  part  in  such  an  economy,  then  its  consti- 
tution, and  the  severe  training  it  undergoes,  are  at  once  ex* 
plained ;  and  then  also  the  removal  of  individuals  in  the  very 
prime  of  their  fitness  for  useful  labour,  ceases  to  be  impene- 
trably mysterious.  This  excellent  mechanism  of  matter  and 
mind,  which,  beyond  any  other  of  His  works,  declares  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  which,  under  His  guidance,  is  now 
passing  the  season  of  its  first  preparation,  shall  stand  up  anew 
from  the  dust  of  dissolution,  and  then,  with  freshened  powers, 
and  with  a  store  of  hard-earned  and  practical  wisdom  for  its 
guidance,  shall  essay  new  labours  in  the  service  of  God,  who 
by  such  instruments  chooses  to  accomplish  His  designs  of 
beneficence.      That    ao    prodigious  a  waste  of    the  highest 
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qualities  should  take  place,  as  is  implied  in  the  notions  which 
many  Christians  entertain  of  the  future  state,  is  indeed  hard 
to  imagine.  Tlie  mind  of  man,  formed  as  it  is  to  be  more 
tenacious  of  its  active  habits  than  even  of  its  moral  dispositions, 
is  in  the  present  state  trained,  often  at  an  immense  cost  of 
suffering,  to  the  exercise  of  skill,  of  forethought,  of  courage, 
of  patience ;  and  ought  it  not  to  be  inferred,  unless  positive 
evidence  contradicts  the  supposition,  that  this  system  of  educa- 
tion bears  some  relation  of  fitness  to  the  state  for  which  it  is 
an  initiation  t  Shall  not  the  very  same  qualities  which  here 
are  so  sedulously  fashioned  and  finished,  be  actually  needed  and 
used  in  that  future  world  of  perfection  t  Surely  the  idea  is 
inadmissible,  that  an  instrument  wrought  up  at  so  much  expense 
to  a  polished  fitness  for  service,  is  destined  to  be  suspended  for 
ever  on  the  palace-walls  of  heaven,  as  a  glittering  bauble,  no 
more  to  make  proof  of  its  temper  I 

'Perhaps  a  pious  but  needless  jealousy,  lest  the  honour 
due  to  Him  '^  who  worketh  all  in  all "  should  be  in  any  degree 
compromised,  has  had  influence  in  concealing  from  the  eyes 
of  Christians  the  importance  attributed  in  the  Scriptui*es  to 
subordinate  agency ;  and  thus,  by  a  natural  consequence,  has 
impoverished  and  enfeebled  our  ideas  of  the  heavenly  state. 
But,  assuredly,  it  is  only  while  encompassed  by  the  dimness 
and  errors  of  the  present  life,  that  there  can  be  any  danger  of 
attributing  to  the  creature  the  glory  due  to  the  Creator.  When 
once  with  open  eye  that  excellent  glory  has  been  contem- 
])lated,  then  shall  it  be  understood  that  the  divine  wisdom  is 
incomparably  more  honoured  by  the  skilful  and  faithful  per- 
formances, and  by  the  cheerful  toils  of  agents  who  have  been 
fashioned  and  fitted  for  service,  than  it  could  be  by  the  bare 
exertions  of  irresistible  power ;  and  then,  when  the  absolute 
dependence  of  creatures  is  thoroughly  felt,  may  the  beautiful 
orders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  rising  and  still  rising  toward 
perfection,  be  seen  and  admired,  without  hazard  of  forgetting 
Him  who  alone  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  who  is  the  only  foun- 
tain and  first  cause  of  whatever  is  excellent/  ^ 

It  is  only  further  to  be  noticed  here,  that  as  preparation 
of  this  kind  is  necessary  for  the  future  occupations  and  destinies 
^  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  pp.  LGO-ld^. 
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of  God's  people,  so  in  their  case  now,  as  in  that  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  a  method  of  dealing  may  in  this  respect  also  require 
to  be  taken  with  them  very  different  from  what  they  them- 
selves desire,  and  such  as  no  present  considerations  can  satis- 
factorily explain.  The  way  by  which  they  are  led,  often  appears^ 
more  encompassed  with  hardship  and  difficulty  than  they  are 
able  to  understand ;  but  it  does  so,  only  because  they  cannot 
trace  with  sufficient  clearness  the  many  threads  of  connection 
between  the  present  and  the  future — between  the  course  of  pre- 
paration in  time,  and  the  condition  awaiting  them  in  eternity. 
Let  them  trust  the  paternal  guidance  and  sure  foresight  of 
Him  who  can  trace  it  with  unerring  certainty,  and  they  shall 
doubtless  find  at  the  last  that  everything  in  their  lot  has  been 
arranged  with  infinite  skill  to  adapt  them  to  the  state,  the 
employments^  and  services  of  heaven. 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  DELIVERER  AND  HIS  COMMISSION. 

The  condition  to  which  the  heirs  of  promise  were  reduced  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  have  seen,  called  for  a  deliverance,  and 
this  again  for  a  deliverer.  Both  were  to  be  pre-eminently  of 
God, — the  work  itself,  and  the  main  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing it.  In  the  execution  of  the  one  there  was  not  more  need 
for  the  display  of  divine  power,  than  for  the  exercise  of  divine 
wisdom  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  other.  It  is 
peculiar  to  God^s  instruments,  that,  though  however  to  man's 
view  they  may  appear  unsuited  for  the  service,  they  are  found 
on  trial  to  possess  the  highest  qualifications.  ^Wisdom  is 
justified  of  all  her  children,'  and  especially  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  the  most  arduous  and  important  undertakings. 

But  in  the  extremity  of  Israel's  distress,  where  was  a  de- 
liverer to  be  found  with  the  requisite  qualifications  t  From 
a  family  of  bondsmen,  crushed  and  broken  in  spirit  by  their 
miserable  servitude,  who  was  to  have  the  boldness  to  under- 
take their  deliverance,  or  the  wisdom,  if  he  should  succeed  in 
delivering  them,  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  their  future 
guidance  and  discipline  T  If  such  a  person  did  anyhow  make 
his  appearance,  he  must  evidently  have  been  one  who  had 
enjoyed  advantages  very  superior  to  those  which  entered  into 
the  common  lot  of  his  brethren, — one  who  had  found  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  meditation  of  high  thoughts,  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  varied  gifts  as  would  fit  him  to  transact, 
in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  with  the  court  of  the 
proud  and  the  learned  Pharaohs,  and  amidst  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system 
which  should  nurture  and  develop  through  coming  ages  the 
religious  life  of  God's  covenant  people.  Such  a  deliverer  was 
needed  for   this  peculiar  emergency  in  the  affairs  of   God's 
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kingdom ;  and  the  very  troables  which  seemed,  from  their  long 
continuance  and  crashing  severity,  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  what  was  needed,  were  made  to  work  toward  its 
accomplishment. 

It  is  not  the  least  interesting  and  instructive  point  in  the 
history  of  Moses,  the  future  hope  of  the  Church,  that  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  troubled  scene  was  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  affliction,  when  the  adversary  was  driving 
things  to  the  uttermost.  His  first  breath  was  drawn  under  a 
doom  of  death,  and  the  very  preservation  of  his  life  was  a 
miracle  of  divine  mercy.  But  God  here  also  '  made  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him;'  and  the  bloody  decree  which,  by  de- 
stroying the  male  children  as  they  were  bom,  was  designed  by 
Pharaoh  to  inflict  the  death-blow  on  Israel's  hopes  of  honour 
and  enlargement,  was  rendered  subservient,  in  the  case  of 
Moses,  to  prepare  and  fashion  the  living  instrument  through 
whom  these  hopes  were  soon  to  be  carried  forth  into  victory 
and  fruition.  Forced  by  the  very  urgency  of  the  danger  on 
the  notice  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  thereafter  received, 
under  her  care  and  patronage,  into  Pharaoh's  house,  the  child 
Moses  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  Mearned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'  and 
grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  familiar  use  of  every  advantage 
which  it  was  possible  for  the  world  at  that  time  to  confer. 
But  with  such  extraordinaiy  means  of  advancement  for  the 
natural  life,  with  what  an  atmosphere  of  danger  was  he  there 
encompassed  for  the  spiritual  I  He  was  exposed  to  the  seduc- 
tive and  pernicious  influence  of  a  palace,  where  not  only  the 
world  was  met  with  in  its  greatest  pomp  and  splendour,  but 
where  also  superstition  reigned,  and  a  policy  was  pursued 
directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom.  How  he 
was  enabled  to  withstand  such  dangerous  influences,  and  escape 
the  contamination  of  so  unwholesome  a  region,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; nor  even  how  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  his  Hebrew  origin,  and  the  better  prospects  which  still 
remained  to  cheer  and  animate  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
But  the  result  shows  that  somehow  he  was  preserved  from  the 
one,  find  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other;  for  when 
about  forty  years  of  age,  we  are  told  he  went  forth  to  visit 
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his  brethren,  and  that  with  a  faith  already  so  fully  formed, 
that  he  was  not  only  prepared  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  distress,  but  to  hazard  all  for  their  deliverance.^  And, 
indeed,  when  he  once  understood  and  believed  that  his  brethren 
were  the  covenant  people  of  God,  who  held  in  promise  the  in- 
heritance of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  whose  period  of  oppression 
he  might  also  have  learned  was  drawing  near  its  termination,  it 
would  hardly  require  any  special  revelation,  besides  what  might 
be  gathered  from  the  singular  providences  attending  his  earlier 
history,  to  conclude  that  he  was  destined  by  God  to  be  the 
chosen  instrument  for  effecting  the  deliverance. 

But  it  is  often  less  difficult  to  get  the  principle  of  faith, 
than  to  exercise  the  patience  necessary  in  waiting  God's  tiooie 
for  its  proper  and  seasonable  exercise.  Moses  showed  he  pos- 
sessed the  one,  but  seems  yet  to  have  wanted  the  other,  when 
he  slew  the  Egyptian  whom  he  found  smiting  the  Hebrew. 
For  though  the  motive  was  good,  being  intended  to  express 
his  brotherly  sympathy  with  the  suffering  Israelites,  and  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  their 
oppressors,  yet  the  action  itself  a])pears  to  have  been  wrong. 
He  had  no  warrant  to  take  the  execution  of  vengeance  into 
his  own  hand ;  and  that  it  was  with  this  view,  rather  than  for 
any  purpose  of  defence,  that  Moses  went  so  far  as  to  slay  the 
Egyptian,  seems  not  obscurely  implied  in  the  original  narrative, 
and  is  more  distinctly  indicated  in  the  assertion  of  Stephen, 
who  assigns  this  as  the  reason  of  the  deed, — '  for  he  supposed 
they  would  have  understood,  how  that  God  by  his  hand  would 
deliver  them.'  The  consequence  was,  that  by  anticipating  the 
purpose  of  God,  and  attempting  to  accomplish  it  in  an  improper 
manner,  he  only  involved  himself  in  danger  and  difficult ; 
his  own  brethren  misunderstood  his  conduct,  and  Pharaoh 
threatened  to  take  away  his  life.  On  this  occasion,  therefore, 
we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  acting  unadvisedly  with  his  hand, 
as  on  a  memorable  one  in  the  future  he  spake  unadvisedly  witli 
his  lips.  It  was  the  hasty  and  irregular  impulse  of  the  flesh, 
not  the  enlightened  and  heavenly  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  which 
prompted  him  to  take  the  course  he  did ;  and  without  con- 
tributing in  the  least  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  country- 

1  Ex.  u.  11-16 ;  Acta  vu.  23  ;  Heb.  xL  21. 
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men,  he  was  himself  made  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  misconduct 
in  a  long  and  dreary  exile.^ 

We  cannot,  therefore,  justify  Moses  in  the  deed  he  com- 
mitted, nor  regard  the  impulse  under  which  he  acted,  of  any 
other  kind  than  that  which  prompted  David's  men  to  counsel 
him  to  slay  Saul,  when  an  occasion  for  doing  so  presented  it- 
self,^— an  impulse  of  the  flesh  presuming  upon  and  misapplying 
a  word  of  God.  The  time  for  deliverance  was  not  yet  come. 
The  Israelites,  as  a  whole,  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it ; 
and  Moses  himself  also  was  far  from  being  ready  for  his  peculiar 
task.  Before  he  was  qualified  to  take  the  government  of  such 
a  people,  and  be  a  fit  instrument  for  executing  the  difficult  and 
complicated  part  he  had  to  discharge  in  connection  with  them, 
he  needed  to  have  trial  of  a  kind  of  life  altogether  different 
from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  palaces  of  Egypt, 

^  We  can  scarcely  have  a  better  specimen  of  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  stem  impartiality  of  ancient  inspired  history  and  the  falsely 
coloored  partiality  of  what  is  merely  human,  than  in  the  accounts  preserved 
of  the  first  part  of  Moses^  life  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus  respectively.  All 
18  plain,  unadorned  narrative  in  the  one, — a  faithful  record  of  facts  aa 
they  took  place ;  while  in  the  other,  everything  appears  enveloped  in  the 
wonderful  and  miraculous.  A  prediction  goes  before  the  birth  of  Moses 
to  announce  how  much  was  to  depend  upon  it, — a  divine  vision  is  ako 
given  concerning  it  to  Amram, — the  mother  is  spared  the  usual  pains  of 
labour, — the  child,  when  discovered  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  refuses  to  suck 
any  breasu  but  that  of  its  mother, — when  grown  a  little,  he  became  so 
beautiful  that  strangers  must  needs  turn  back  and  look  after  him,  etc. 
Bat  witii  all  these  unwarranted  additions,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Jewish,  or 
rather  human  partiality,  not  a  word  is  said  of  his  killing  the  Egyptian ;  he 
is  obliged  to  flee,  indeed,  but  only  because  of  the  envy  of  the  Egyptians  for 
hiB  having  delivered  them  from  the  Ethiopians  {Antiq,  ii  9,  10,  11).  In 
Scripture  his  act  in  killing  the  Egyptian  is  not  expressly  condemned  as 
siaful;  but,  as  often  happens  there,  this  is  clearly  enough  indicated  by 
the  results  in  providence  growing  out  of  it.  Many  commentators,  such  as 
Patrick  and  other  writers  (for  example,  Buddeus,  Hist,  EccL  Vet.  Test,  i. 
p.  492),  justify  Moses  in  smiting  the  Egyptian,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
moved  to  it  by  a  divine  impulse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  supposed 
himself  to  have  had  such  an  impulse,  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  hia 
actually  having  it ;  and  Augustine  judged  rightly,  when  he  thought  Moses 
could  not  be  altogether  justified,  *  quia  nullam  adhuc  legitimam  potestatem 
gerebat,  nee  acceptam  divinitus,  nee  humana  sodetate  ordinatam.' — Qusut. 
in  Exodum^  §  ii. 

*  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
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— to  feel  himself  at  home  amid  the  desolation  and  solitadesof 
the  desert,  and  there  to  become  habituated  to  solemn  convene 
with  his  God,  and  formed  to  the  requisite  gravitj,  meekness, 
patience,  and  subduedness  of  spirit.  Thus  God  oirerruled  hii 
too  rash  and  hasty  interference  with  the  affairs  of  his  kindred, 
to  the  proper  completion  of  his  own  preparatory  training,  and 
provided  for  him  the  advantage  of  as  long  a  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness  to  learn  divine  wisdom,  as  he  had  already  spent  in 
learning  human  wisdom  in  Egypt.  We  have  no  direct  in- 
formation of  the  manner  in  which  his  spirit  was  exercised 
during  this  period  of  exile,  yet  the  names  he  gave  to  his 
children  show  that  it  did  not  pass  unimproved.  The  first  he 
called  Gershom,  ^  because  he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land/ 
— implying  that  he  felt  in  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul  the 
sadness  of  being  cut  off  from  the  society  of  his  kindred,  and 
perhaps  also  at  being  disappointed  of  his  hope  in  regard  to  the 
promised  inheritance.  The  second  he  named  Eliezer,  saying, 
*  The  God  of  my  father  is  my  help,' — betokening  his  clear, 
realizing  faith  in  the  invisible  Jehovah,  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
to  whom  his  soul  had  now  learnt  more  thoroughly  and  con- 
fidingly to  turn  itself,  since  he  had  been  compelled  so  painfully 
to  look  away  from  the  world.  And  now  having  passed  through 
the  school  of  God  in  its  two  grand  departments,  and  in  both 
extremes  of  life  obtained  ample  opportunities  for  acquiring  the 
wisdom  which  was  peculiarly  needed  for  Israel's  deliverer  and 
lawgiver,  the  set  time  for  God  was  come,  and  He  appeared  to 
Moses  at  the  bush  for  the  special  purpose  of  investing  him 
with  a  divine  commission  for  the  task. 

But  here  a  new  and  unlooked-for  difficulty  presented  itself, 
in  his  own  reluctance  to  accept  the  commission.  We  know 
how  apt,  in  great  enterpiises,  which  concern  the  welfare  of 
many,  while  one  has  to  take  the  lead,  a  rash  and  unsuccessfol 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  is  to  beget  a  spirit  of 
excessive  caution  and  timidity — sl  sort  of  shyness  and  chagrin 
— especially  if  the  failure  has  seemed  in  any  measure  attri- 
butable to  a  want  of  sympathy  and  support  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  co-operation  was  most  confidently  relied  on. 
Something  not  unlike  this  appears  to  have  grown  upon  Moses 
in  the  desert.     Remembering  how  his  precipitate  attempt  to 
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avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  kindred,  and  rouse  them  to  a  com- 
bined effort  to  regain  their  freedom,  had  not  only  provoked 
the  displeasure  of  Pharaoh,  but  was  met  by  insult  and  reproach 
from  his  kindred  themselves,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
work  of  their  deliverance  was  likely  to  prove  both  a  heartless 
and  a  perilous  task, — a  work  that  would  need  to  be  wrought 
out,  not  only  against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  mightiest 
kingdom  in  the  world,  but  also  under  the  most  trying  dis- 
couragements, arising  from  the  now  degraded  and  dastardly 
spirit  of  the  people.  This  feeling,  of  which  Moses  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  conscious  even  at  the  time  of  his  flight  from 
Egypt,  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  increased  in  no 
ordinary  degree  amid  the  deep  solitudes  and  quiet  occupa- 
tions of  a  shepherd^s  life,  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  live 
till  he  had  the  weight  of  fourscore  years  upon  his  head.  So 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  disposition  he  manifested  to 
start  objections  to  the  proposal  made  to  him  to  undertake  the 
work  of  deliverance :  we  are  only  surprised  at  the  unreasonable 
and  daring  length  to  which,  in  spite  of  every  consideration 
and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  God,  he  persisted  in  urging 
them. 

The  symbol  in  which  the  Lord  then  appeared  to  Moses,  the 
bush  burning  but  not  consumed,  was  well  fitted  on  reflection 
to  inspire  him  with  encouragement  and  hope.  It  pointed, 
Moses  could  not  fail  to  remember,  when  he  came  to  meditate 
on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  to  ^  the  smoking  furnace  and 
the  burning  lamp,^  which  had  passed  in  vision  before  the  eye 
of  Abraham,  when  he  was  told  of  the  future  sufferings  of  his 
posterity  in  the  land  that  was  not  theirs.^  Such  a  furnace  now 
again  visibly  presented  itself ;  but  the  little  thorn-bush,  emblem 
of  the  covenant  people,  the  tree  of  God's  planting,  stood  un- 
injured in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  because  the  covenant  God 
Himself  was  there.  Why,  then,  should  Moses  despond  on 
account  of  the  afflictions  of  his  people,  or  shrink  from  the 
arduous  task  now  committed  to  him?  —  especially  when  the 
distinct  assurance  was  given  to  him  of  all  needful  powers  and 
gifts  to  furnish  him  aright  for  the  undertaking,  and  the  word 
of  God  was  solemnly  pledged  to  conduct  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

^  Gen.  XV.  17. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  whole  interview  at  which  Moses  re- 
ceived his  commission,  that  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
which  pressed  most  upon  his  mind  were  those  connected  with 
the  sunk  and  degenerate  condition  of  the  covenant  people 
themselves,  who  appeared  to  have  lost  heart  in  regard  to  the 
promise  of  the  covenant,  and  even  to  have  become  well-nigh 
estranged  from  the  God  of  their  fathers.  His  concern  on  the 
latter  point  led  him  to  ask  what  he  should  say  to  them  when 
they  inquired  for  the  name  of  the  Ood  of  their  fathers,  at 
whose  command  he  was  to  go  to  them.  His  question  was  met 
with  the  sublime  reply,  '  I  am  that  I  am  :  thus  shalt  thou  say 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  And 
God  said  moreover  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  Jehovah,  the  Ood  of  your  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
hath  sent  me  unto  you :  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is 
my  memorial  unto  all  generations.'  In  this  striking  revela* 
tion  we  have  to  look,  not  merely  to  the  name  assumed  by  God, 
but  to  the  historical  setting  that  on  each  side  is  given  to  it, 
whereby  it  is  linked  equally  to  the  past  and  tlie  future,  and  be- 
comes in  a  great  measure  self-explanatory.  He  who  describes 
Himself  as  the  '  I  am  that  I  am,'  and  turns  the  description 
into  the  distinctive  name  of  Jehovah,  does  so  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  Israel  to  recognise  Him  as  the  God  of 
their  fathers, — the  God  who,  in  the  past,  had  covenanted  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  who  now,  in  the  immediate 
future,  was  going  to  make  good  for  their  posterity  what  He 
had  promised  to  them.  Obviously,  therefore,  we  have  here  to 
do,  not  with  the  metaphysical  and  the  abstract,  not  with  being 
simply  in  the  sense  of  pure  absolute  existence, — an  idea  un- 
suitable alike  to  the  circumstances  and  the  connection;  nor 
can  we  think  of  a  manifestation  of  the  attributes  of  being  with 
respect  alone  to  the  future — as  if  God  would  represent  Him- 
self in  relation  only  to  what  was  to  come — the  God  pre- 
eminently and  emphatically  of  the  coming  age  (^  I  will  be  what 
I  win  be ').  For  this  were  to  narrow  men's  ideas  of  the  God- 
head, and  limit  the  distinctive  name  to  but  one  sphere  of  the 
divine  agency — making  it  properly  expressive  of  what  was  to 
be,  in  God's  manifestations,  not  as  connected  with,  but  as  con- 
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tinguished  from,  what  had  been, — therefore  separating,  in 
sense,  the  God  of  the  offspring  from  the  God  of  the 
•s.     If,  looking  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Jehovah 

the  substantive  verb  to  be)j  we  must  hold  fast  to  simple 
as  the  root  of  the  idea ;  yet,  seeing  how  this  is  embedded 
!  historical  relations  of  the  past  and  the  future,  we  must 
"Stand  it  of  being  in  the  practical  sense :  independent  and 
arable  existence  in  respect  to  principles  of  character  and 
tency  of  working.  As  the  Jehovali,  He  would  show  that 
J  the  God  who  changeth   not,^ — the  God  who,  having 

with  the  patriarchs  an  everlasting  covenant,  continued 
de  in  the  relations  it  established,  and  who  could  no  more 

from  its  engagements  than  He  could  cease  to  be  what 
ras.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  better  suited  to  the 
icies  of  the  occasion,  as  well  as  to  the  stage  generally  that 
een  reached  in  the  divine  dispensations,  than  the  revela- 
ere  made  to  Israel  through  Moses,  summed  up  and  ratified 
&  signature  of  the  peculiar  covenant  name  of  God.  The 
3  were  thus  assured,  that  however  matters  might  have 
;ed  to  the  worse  with  them,  and  temporary  darkness  have 
over  their  prospects,  the  God  of  their  fathers  remained 
ut  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning — the  God  of  the 
It  and  the  future,  as  well  as  of  the  past.  And  so,  in  the 
>pment  now  to  be  given  to  what  already  existed  in  germ 
»romise,  they  might  justly  expect  a  higher  manifestation 
had  yet  appeared  of  divine  faithfulness  and  love,  and  a 
r  insight  into  the  manifold  perfections  of  the  divine 
e.« 

iL  iiL  6. 

«  view  given  above  snbstantially  acoords  with  what  appears  now, 
Oft  a  little  controversy,  and  the  exhibition  of  extremes  on  both  sides, 
ihe  prevailing  belief  among  the  learned  on  the  name  Jehovah,  as 
it  out  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  15,  and  vi.  3-8.  A  summary  of  the  different 
amy  be  seen  in  the  article  Jehovah,  by  (Ehler,  in  Hertzog*s  Enofclo- 
The  name  itself  has  been  much  disputed, — Ewald  maintaining  that 
Dper  form  can  be  nothing  but  Jahve,  Gaspari  and  Delitzsch  with 
oonfidence  affirming  we  can  only  choose  between  Jahaveh  and 
ih ;  while  (Ehler  thinks  it  may  be  read  either  Jahveh  or  Javah.  It 
Itted  to  be  derived  from  the  imperfect,  or  from  the  future  used  as 
perfect,  of  the  substantive  verb,  after  its  older  form  (mn)*    As  to 
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With  such  strong  encouragements  and  exalted  prospects, 
was  Moses  sent  forth  to  execute  in  the  name  of  God  the  com- 
mission given  to  him.  And  as  a  pledge  that  nothing  would 
fail  of  what  had  been  promised,  he  was  met  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  arduous  course  by  Aaron  his  brother,  who  came  from 
Egypt  at  God's  instigation,  to  concert  with  him  measures  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  kindred  from  the  now  intolerable  load 
of  oppression  under  which  they  groaned. 

The  personal  history  of  the  deliverer  and  his  commission, 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  higher  dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
exhibits  the  following  principles,  on  which  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  offer  any  lengthened  illustration  : — 1.  The  time  for  the 
deliverer  appearing  and  entering  on  the  mighty  work  given 

the  meaning,  had  it  been  viewed  more  with  reference  to  the  occasion  and 
the  context,  there  would  have  probably  been  less  disputation ;  but  the 
result  comes  virtually  to  the  same  thing.    *  God,'  says  (Ehler,  *  is  Jehovah, 
in  so  far  as  for  the  sake  of  men  He  has  entered  into  an  historical  relation- 
ship, and  in  this  constantly  proves  Himself  to  be  that  which  He  is,  and, 
indeed,  is  who  He  is.*    According  to  him,  it  comprises  two  fundamental 
ideas, — God's  absolute  independence  (not  as  arbitrariness  or  as  free  grace, 
but  generally)  in  His  historical  procedure,  and  this  absolute  continuity  or 
unchangeableness  remaining  ever  in  essential  agreement  with  Himself  in 
all  He  does  and  says.     In  this  absolute  independence  or  self -existence  of 
God,  lies,  of  course,  His  eternity  (which  the  Jewish  interpreters  chiefly 
exhibit),  in  so  far  as  He  is  thereby  conditioned  in  His  procedure  by  nothin*;^ 
temporal,  or  as  He  is  Himself,  the  nrst  and  the  last  (Isa.  xliv.  6,  xlviii.  12). 
But  the  idea  of  imchangeableness,  as  tlirough  all  vicissitudes  remaining  and 
showing  Himself  to  be  one  and  the  same,  is  (CEhler  admits)  the  clement  in 
the  name  most  frequently  made  prominent  in  Scripture  (Mai.  iii.  6 ;  Dent. 
xxxii.  40  ;  Isa.  xli.  3,  xliii.  13,  etc.).     Much  the  same  also  Keil  (on  Genesis. 
1861),  only  with  a  somewhat  closer  reference  to  the  historical  connection  : 
*  Jehovah  is  God  of  the  history  of  salvation.'    But  this  signification,  he 
admits,  limiting  it  to  the  history  of  salvation,  does  not  lie  in  the  etymology 
of  the  word ;  it  is  gathered  only  from  the  historical  evolution  of  the  name 
Jehovah.    From  the  very  import  of  the  name  as  thus  explained,  it  is 
evident  that  the  patriarchs  could  not  know  it  in  anything  like  its  full 
significance ;  they  could  not  know  it  as  it  became  known  even  to  their 
posterity  in  the  wilderness  of  Canaan ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  fairly  be 
Understood  by  what  is  said  in  Ex.  vi.  3.    It  is  altogether  improbable,  as 
Gihler  states,  that  Moses,  when  bringing  to  his  people  a  revelation  from  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  should  have  done  so  under  a  name  never  heard  of  by 
them  before.    Only,  therefore,  a  relative  ignorance  is  to  be  underntood  as 
predicated  of  the  patriarchs. 
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him  to  do,  as  it  should  be  the  one -fittest  for  the  purpose,  so  it 
must  be  tlie  one  chosen  and  fixed  by  God.  It  might  seem 
long  in  coming  to  many,  whose  hearts  groaned  beneath  the 
yoke  of  the  adversary ;  and  they  might  sometimes  have  been 
disposed,  if  they  had  been  able,  to  hasten  forward  its  arrival. 
But  the  Lord  knew  best  when  it  should  take  place,  and  with 
unerring  precision  determined  it  beforehand.  Hence  we  read 
of  Christ^s  appearance  having  occurred  '  in  due  time,'  or  '  in 
the  fulness  of  time.'  There  were  many  lines  then  meeting  in 
the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  which  rendered  that 
particular  period  above  all  others  suitable  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  the  vast  issues  that  were  to  grow 
out  of  it. 

2.  The  Deliverer,  when  He  came,  must  arise  within  the 
Church  itself.  He  must  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  brother 
of  those  whom  He  came  to  redeem, — bone  of  their  bone,  and 
flesh  of  their  flesh ;  partaker  not  merely  of  their  nature,  but  also 
of  their  infirmities,  their  dangers,  and  their  sufferings.  Though 
He  had  to  come  from  the  highest  heavens  to  accomplish  the 
work,  still  it  was  not  as  clad  with  the  armoury  and  sparkling 
with  the  glory  of  the  upper  sanctuary  that  He  must  enter  on  it, 
but  as  the  seed  of  the  vanquished  woman,  the  child  of  promise 
in  the  family  of  God,  and  Himself  having  experience  of  the 
lowest  depths  of  sorrow  and  abasement  which  sin  had  brought 
upon  them.  He  must,  however,  make  His  appearance  in  the 
bosom  of  that  family ;  for  the  Church,  though  ever  so  depressed 
and  afflicted  in  her  condition,  cannot  be  indebted  to  the  world 
for  a  deliverer ;  the  world  must  be  indebted  to  her.  With  her 
is  the  covenant  of  God ;  and  she  alone  is  the  mother  of  the 
victorious  seed,  that  destroys  the  destroyer. 

3.  Yet  the  deliverance,  even  in  its  earlier  stages,  when 
existing  only  in  the  personal  history  of  the  deliverer,  is  not 
altogether  independent  of  the  world.  The  blessing  of  Israel 
was  interwoven  with  acts  of  kindness  derived  from  the  heathen ; 
and  the  child  Moses,  with  whom  their  very  existence  as  a  nation 
and  all  its  coming  glory  was  bound  up,  owed  his  preservation 
to  a  member  of  Pharaoh's  house,  and  in  that  house  found  a 
fit  asylum  and  nursing- place.  Thus  the  earth  ^helped  the 
woman,'  as  it  has  often  done  since.     The  Captain  of  our  salva- 
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tion  had  in  like  manner  to  be  helped ;  for,  though  bom  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  He  had  to  seek  elsewhere  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection which  *  His  own '  denied  Him,  and  partly — not  because 
absolutely  necessary  to  verify  the  type,  but  to  render  its  fulfil- 
ment more  striking  and  palpable — was  indebted  for  His  preser- 
vation to  that  very  Egypt  which  had  sheltered  the  infancy  of 
Moses.  So  that  in  the  case  even  of  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  the  history  of  redemption  links  itself  closely  to 
the  history  of  the  world. 

4.  Still  the  deliverer,  as  to  his  person,  his  preparation,  his 
gifts  and  calling,  is  peculiarly  of  God.  That  such  a  person 
as  Moses  was  provided  for  the  Church  in  the  hour  of  her 
extremity,  was  entirely  the  result  of  God's  covenant  with 
Abraham ;  and  the  whole  circumstances  connected  with  his 
preparation  for  the  work,  as  well  as  the  commission  given  him 
to  undertake  it,  and  the  supernatural  endowments  fitting  him 
for  its  execution,  manifestly  bespoke  the  special  and  gracious 
interposition  of  Heaven.  But  the  same  holds  true  in  each  par- 
ticular, and  is  still  more  illustriously  displayed  in  Christ.  In 
His  person,  mysteriously  knitting  together  heaven  and  earth  ; 
in  His  office  as  Mediator,  called  and  appointed  by  the  Father ; 
prepared  also  for  entering  on  it,  first  by  familiar  converse  with 
the  world,  and  then  by  a  season  of  wilderness-seclusion  and 
trial ;  replenished  directly  from  above  with  gifts  adequate  to 
the  work,  even  to  His  being  filled  with  the  whole  fulness  of 
the  Godhead ; — everything,  in  short,  to  beget  the  impression, 
that  while  the  Church  is  honoured  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  Deliverer  comes,  yet  the  Deliverer  Himself  is  in  all 
respects  the  peculiar  gift  of  God,  and  that  here  especially  it 
may  be  said,  *  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him  are  all 
things.' 


SECTION   THIRD, 


THE  DELIVERANCE. 


We  have  now  come  to  the  actual  accomplishment  of  Israel's 
deliverance  from  the  house  of  bondage.  One  can  easily  ima- 
gine that  various  methods  might  have  been  devised  to  bring  it 
about.  And  had  the  Israelites  been  an  ordinary  race  of  men, 
and  had  the  question  simply  been,  how  to  get  them  most  easily 
and  quickly  released  from  their  state  of  oppression,  a  method 
would  probably  have  been  adopted  very  different  from  the  one 
that  was  actually  pursued.  It  is  by  viewing  the  matter  thus, 
that  shallow  and  superficial  minds  so  often  form  an  erroneous 
judgment  concerning  it.  They  see  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
case,  and  form  their  estimate  of  the  whole  transactions  as  if 
only  common  relations  were  concerned,  and  nothing  more  than 
worldly  ends  were  in  view.  Hence,  because  the  plan  from  the 
first  savoured  so  much  of  judgment, — because,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  have  the  work  accomplished  in  the  most  peaceful  and 
conciliatory  manner,  the  Lord  rather  selected  a  course  that 
was  likely  to  produce  bloodshed, — nay,  is  even  represented  as 
hardening  the  heart  of  Piiaraoh,  that  an  occasion  might  be 
found  for  pouring  a  long  series  of  troubles  and  desolations  on 
the  land, — because  the  plan  actually  chosen  was  of  such  a  kind, 
many  have  not  scrupled  to  denounce  it  as  unworthy  of  God, 
and  more  befitting  a  cruel  and  malignant  than  a  wise  and 
beneficent  Being. 

Now,  in  rising  above  this  merely  secular  view,  and  tlie 
erroneous  conclusions  that  naturally  spring  from  it,  it  is  first 
of  all  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  higher  relations  were  here  con- 
cemed,  and  more  important  objects  at  stake,  than  those  of  this 
world.  The  Israelites  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  standing 
in  a  covenant  relation  to  Him.  However  far  most  of  them 
had  been  living  beneath  their  obligations  and  their  calling, 
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they  still  occupied  a  position  which  was  held  by  no  other  family 
on  earth.  With  them  was  identified,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the 
honour  of  Ood  and  the  cause  of  heaven ;  and  the  power  that 
oppressed  and  afflicted  them,  was  trampling  at  every  step  on 
rights  which  Ood  had  conferred,  and  provoking  the  execution 
of  a  curse  which  He  had  solemnly  denounced.  If  the  cause 
and  blessing  of  Heaven  were  bound  up  with  the  Israelites, 
then  Pharaoh,  in  acting  toward  them  as  an  enemy  and  op- 
pressor, must  of  necessity  have  espoused  the  interest  and  be- 
come liable  to  the  doom  of  Satan. 

Besides,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  here 
especially,  where  Ood  had  immediately  to  work.  His  dealings 
and  dispensations  were  of  a  preparatory  nature.  They  were 
planned  and  executed  in  anticipation  of  the  grand  work  of 
redemption  which  was  afterwards  to  be  accomplished  by  Christ, 
and  were  consequently  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embody 
on  the  comparatively  small  scale  of  their  earthly  transactions 
and  interests,  the  truths  and  principles  which  were  afterwards 
to  be  developed  in  the  affairs  of  a  divine  and  everlasting  king- 
dom.^ This  being  the  case,  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  must  have  been  distinguished  at  least  by  the 
following  features : — 1.  It  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
appeared  to  be  a  work  of  peculiar  difficulty,  requiring  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  very  great  and  powerful  obstacles, 
rescuing  the  people  from  the  strong  grasp  of  an  enemy,  who, 
though  a  cruel  tyrant  and  usurper,  yet,  on  account  of  their  sin, 
had  acquired  over  them  a  lordly  dominion,  and  by  means  of 
terror  kept  them  subject  to  bondage.  2.  Then,  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  deliverance  must  necessarily  have  been 
effected  by  the  execution  of  judgment  upon  the  adversary; 
so  that,  as  the  work  of  judgment  proceeded  on  the  one  hand, 
the  work  of  deliverance  would  proceed  on  the  other,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  covenant  people  be  completely  achieved  only 
when  the  principalities  and  powers  which  held  them  in  bondage 
were  utterly  spoiled  and  vanquished.  3.  Finally,  this  twofold 
process  of  salvation  with  destruction  must  have  been  of  a  kind 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  peculiar  powers  and  perfections  of  God- 
head ;  so  that  all  who  witnessed  it,  or  to  whom  the  knowledge 

^  Vol.  i.  Book  i.  c.  8. 
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of  it  should  come,  might  be  constrained  to  own  and  admire  the 
wonder-working  hand  of  God,  and  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
exclaim,  ^  Behold  what  Ood  hath  wrought  I  It  is  His  doing, 
and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' — We  saj  all  this  mtut  have  been 
on  the  supposition  of  the  scriptural  account  of  the  work  being 
taken  ;  and,  excepting  on  that  supposition,  we  cannot  be  in  a 
fit  position  to  judge  of  the  things  which  concerned  it. 

On  this  scriptural  ground  we  take  our  stand,  when  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  the  affairs  connected  with  God's  method  of 
deliverance ;  and  we  assert  them  not  only  to  be  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  vindication,  but  to  have  been  incapable  of  serving 
the  purposes  which  they  were  designed  to  accomplish,  if  they 
had  not  been  ordered  substantially  as  they  were.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  that  here,  any  more  than  in  what  afterwards 
befell  Christ,  the  order  of  events  should  have  been  left  to  any 
lawless  power,  working  as  it  pleased,  but  that  all  must  have 
been  arranged  ^  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,'  and  arranged  precisely  as  they  occurred.  The  out- 
stretching of  the  divine  arm  to  inflict  the  most  desolating 
judgments  on  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  slaying  of  the  first-bom, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  were  essential  parts 
of  the  divine  plan.  But  since  these  appear  as  the  result  of  the 
hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  this  also  must  have  formed  an 
essential  element  in  the  plan ;  and  was  therefore  announced  to 
Moses  from  the  first  as  an  event  that  might  certainly  be  ex- 
pected, and  which  would  give  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  whole 
series  of  trapsactions.^  For  this  hardening  of  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh  was  the  very  hinge,  in  a  sense,  on  which  the  divine 
plan  turned,  and  could  least  of  all  be  left  to  chance  or  uncer- 
tainty. It  presents  itself  not  simply  as  an  obstacle  to  be  re- 
moved, but  as  a  circumstance  to  be  employed  for  securing  a 
more  illustrious  display  of  the  glorious  attributes  of  God,  and 
effecting  the  redemption  of  His  people  in  the  way  most  con- 
sistent with  His  righteous  purposes.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  hang  merely  upon  the  will  of  Pharaoh ;  somehow 
the  hand  of  God  mwt  have  been  in  the  matter,  as  it  belongs  to 
Him  to  settle  and  arrange  all  that  concerns  the  redemption  of 
His  people  and  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glory.    Nor, 

1  Ex.  iii.  19,  iv.  21. 
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otherwise,  could  there  have  been  any  security  for  the  divine 
plan  proceeding  to  its  accomplishment,  or  for  its  possessing 
such  features  as  might  render  it  a  fitting  preparation  for  the 
greater  redemption  that  was  to  come. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  look  at  the  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  in  the  connection  which  it  thus  holds  with  the 
entire  plan  of  God,  or  to  consider  the  marked  and  distinct 
manner  in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  His  agency,  and  yet  to  speak 
of  Pharaoh  being  simply  allowed  to  harden  his  own  heart,  as 
presenting  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  case.  It  is  true,  he 
is  often  affirmed  also  to  have  himself  hardened  his  heart ;  and 
in  the  very  first  announcement  of  it  (ch.  iii.  19,  ^  I  am  sure, 
or  rather,  I  know,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you 
go '),  as  acutely  remarked  by  Baumgarten,  *  the  Lord  charac- 
terizes the  resistance  of  Pharaoh  as  an  act  of  freedom,  existing 
apart  from  the  Lord  Himself ;  for  I  know  that  which  objec- 
tively stands  out  and  apart  from  me.*  ^  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  justly  noticed  by  Hengstenberg,  that  as  the  hardening  is 
ascribed  to  God,  both  in  the  announcement  of  it  beforehand, 
and  in  the  subsequent  recapitulation,^  ^  Pharaoh's  hardening 
appears  to  be  enclosed  within  that  of  God's,  and  to  be  de- 
pendent on  it.  It  seems  also  to  be  intentional  that  the  harden- 
ing is  chiefly  ascribed  to  Pharaoh  at  the  beginning  of  the 
plagues,  and  to  God  toward  the  end.  The  higher  the  plagues 
rise,  the  more  does  Pharaoh's  hardening  assume  a  supernatural 
character,  and  the  reference  was  the  more  likely  to  be  made  to 
its  supernatural  cause.' ' 

The  conclusion,  indeed,  is  inevitable.    It  is  impossible,  by 

1  Com.  on  Ex.  iii.  19,  20.  «  Ex.  iv.  21,  vii.  8,  xi.  10. ' 

'  Authentie^  iL  p.  462.  Some  stress  is  laid  by  HeDgstenberg  on  the 
hardening  being  ascribed  seven  times  to  Pharaoh,  and  the  same  number  of 
times  to  God,  as  indicating  that  it  has  respect  to  the  covenant  of  God,  of 
which  seven  is  the  sign.  Baumgarten  also  lays  some  stress  on  the  numbers, 
but  finds  each  to  be  ten  times  repeated,  the  sign  of  completeness.  Both 
have  to  deal  arbitrarily  with  the  sacred  text  to  make  out  their  respective 
numbers  (for  example,  Hengstenberg  leaves  out  the  three  hardenings  of 
God  in  ch.  xiv. ;  and  Baumgarten  treats  ch.  viL  13  and  14  as  if  they 
spoke  of  two  distinct  hardenings).  It  is  also  against  the  simplicity  of  the 
Scripture  narrative  to  draw  from  the  incidental  form  of  its  historical  state- 
ments such  hidden  meanings. 
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any  fair  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  on  any  profound  view  of 
the  transactions  referred  to,  to  get  rid  of  the  divine  agency  in 
the  matter.  Even  Tholuck  says,  ^  That  the  hardening  of  the 
Egyptian  was,  on  one  side,  ordained  by  God,  no  disciple  of 
Christian  theology  can  deny*  It  is  an  essential  docrine  of  the 
Bible,  that  God  would  not  permit  evil  unless  He  were  Lord 
over  it;  and  that  He  permits  it  because  it  cannot  act  as  a  check 
upon  His  plan  of  the  world,  but  must  be  equally  subservient  to 
Him  as  good— -the  only  difference  being,  that  the  former  is  so 
compulsorily,  the  latter  optionally.'  ^  That  God  had  no  hand 
in  the  sin  which  mingles  itself  with  evil,  is  clearly  implied  in 
the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture;  since  He  everywhere  appears 
there  as  the  avenger  of  sin,  and  hence  cannot  possibly  be  in 
any  sense  its  author.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  partook  of  sin,  it  must  have  been  altogether 
his  own;  his  conduct,  considered  as  a  course  of  heady  and 
high-minded  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  was  pursued  in  the 
free  though  unrighteous  exercise  of  his  own  judgment.  This, 
however,  is  noway  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  there  being  a 
positive,  agency  of  God  in  the  matter,  to  the  effect  of  limiting 
both  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  opposition.  ^  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  wicked  to  sin,'  says  Augustine,  ^but  that  in 
sinning  they  do  this  or  that  by  their  wickedness,  is  not  in  their 
own  power,  but  in  God's,  who  divides  and  arranges  the  dark- 
ness.' *  A  later  authority  justly  discriminates  thus :  ^  God's 
providence  extendeth  itself  to  all  sins  of  angels  and  men,  and 
that  not  by  a  bare  permission,  but  such  as  hath  joined  with  it 
a  most  wise  and  powerful  bounding,  and  otherwise  ordering 
and  governing  them,  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  unto  His  own 
holy  ends;  yet  so  as  the  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only 
from  the  creature,  and  not  from  God.' '    It  is  wholly  charge- 

^  On  Rom.  ix.  19,  note  furnished  to  English  translation,  Bib.  Cab.  xii. 
p.  249.  Bosh,  however,  in  his  notes  on  Exodus,  still  speaks  of  the  mere 
penniasion  as  sufficient :  *  God  is  said  to  have  done  it,  because  He  per* 
mitted  it  to  be  done.*  His  criticism  on  the  words  does  not  in  the  least 
oontribute  to  help  this  meaning.  Dean  Graves,  as  Arminian  writers  gene- 
rallj,  holds  the  same  view. — (Works^  vol.  iiL  p.  321,  etc.) 

'  Liber,  de  Prmdestinatione  Sanctorum^  §  83. 

*  Weilmijuter  Conjessum,  cL  y. 
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able  on  man  himself,  if  there  is  a  sinfal  disposition  at  work  in 
his  bosom ;  but  that  disposition  existing  there,  and  resisting  the 
means  which  God  employs  to  subdue  it,  the  man  has  no  longer 
any  control  over  the  course  and  issue  of  events.  This  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  directed  by  Him  in  the 
way,  and  turned  into  the  form  and  channel,  which  is  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  ends  of  His  righteous  government. 
^  He  places  the  sinner  in  such  situations,  that  precisely  this  or 
that  temptation  sh&ll  assail  him — ^links  the  thoughts  to  certain 
determinate  objects  of  sinful  desire,  and  secures  their  remaining 
attached  to  these,  and  not  starting  off  to  others.  The  hatred 
in  the  heart  belonged  to  Shimei  himself;  but  it  was  God's 
work  that  this  hatred  should  settle  so  peculiarly  upon  David, 
and  should  show  itself  in  exactly  the  manner  it  did.  It  was 
David's  own  fault  that  he  became  elated  with  pride ;  the  coarse 
of  action  which  this  pride  was  to  take  was  accidental,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned ;  it  belonged  to  God,  who  turns  the  hearts 
of  kings  like  the  rivers  of  waters.  Hence  it  is  said :  ^^  The 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  He  moved 
David  against  them  to  say,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah."  ^ 
Yet  was  he  not  thereby  in  the  least  justified,  and  therefore, 
ver.  10,  he  confesses  that  he  had  greatly  sinned,  and  prays  the 
Lord  to  take  away  his  iniquity.' ' 

Now,  applying  these  views  to  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  it  was 
certainly  his  own  proud  and  wicked  heart  which  prompted  him 
to  refuse  the  command  of  God  to  let  Israel  go.  But  he  might 
have  retained  that  disposition  in  all  its  force,  and  yet  have 
acted  differently  from  what  he  did.  Mere  selfishness,  or  con- 
.siderations  of  policy,  might  have  induced  him  to  restrain  it,  as 
from  like  motives,  not  from  any  proper  change  of  heart,  his 
magicians  first,  and  afterwards  his  counsellors,  appear  to  have 
wished.'    But  the  hand  of  God  exerted  such  control  over  him, 

*  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1. 

'  Authentic^  ii.  p.  466.  See  also  Galvin^B  Institutes,  B.  L  a  18,  and 
B.  u.  c.  4,  for  the  proof,  rather  than  the  explanation,  of  the  fact,  that 
*  bare  permission  is  too  weak  to  stand,  and  that  it  is  the  merest  trifling  to 
substitute  a  bare  permission  for  the  providence  of  God,  as  if  He  sat  in  a 
watch-tower,  waiting  for  fortuitous  events,  His  judgments  meanwhile  de- 
pending on  the  will  of  man.* 

»  Ex.  viii.  19,  X.  7. 
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i  1x>unded  and  hedged  him  in,  that  while  he  clung  to  the  evil 
rinciple,  he  most  pursue  his  infatuated  and  foolhardy  course : 
lis  one  path  lay  open  to  him.  And  for  his  doing  so,  two 
lings  were  necessary,  and  in  these  the  action  of  Omnipotence 
as  displayed : — 1.  First,  the  strong  and  courageous  disposi- 
on  capable  of  standing  fast  under  formidable  dangers  and 
rappling  with  gigantic  difficulties, — a  natural  endowment  which 
raid  only  have  been  derived  from  Ood.  That  such  a  disposi- 
on  should  have  been  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  by  the 
^haraoh  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt,  was  the  result 
f  God's  agency,  though  Pharaoh  alone  was  responsible  for  its 
buse.  2.  But,  besides,  there  was  needed  such  a  disposal  of 
ircumstances  as  might  tend  to  prompt  and  stimulate  to  the 
tmost  this  disposition  of  Pharaoh ;  for  otherwise  it  might  have 
lin  comparatively  dormant,  or  at  least  might  have  been  far 
rom  running  such  a  singularly  perverse  and  infatuated  course, 
lere  also  the  hand  of  God  manifested  its  working.  It  was 
le  who,  in  the  language  of  Tholuck,  ^  brought  about  those  cir- 
umstances  which  made  the  heart  disposed  to  evil  still  harder.^ 
dany  writers,  who  substantially  admit  this,  limit  the  circum- 
tances  tending  to  produce  the  result  in  question  to  the  lenity 
nd  forbearance  of  God,  in  so  readily  and  frequently  releasing 
%araoh  from  the  execution  of  judgment  There  can  be  no 
[oubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which,  on  such  a 
oind  as  his,  would  be  fitted  to  produce  a  hardening  effect ;  but 
t  was  not  the  only  nor  the  chief  one :  there  were  others,  which 
aust  have  had  a  still  more  powerful  tendency  in  the  same 
[irection,  and  which  were  also  more  properly  judicial  in  their 
iharacter.  Such,  in  the  first  instance,  and  most  evidently,  was 
he  particular  kind  of  miracles  which  Moses  was  instructed  to 
irork  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations, — the  transforming 
>f  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  back  again  to  a  rod ;  for  this  was 
»recisely  tlie  field  on  which  Pharaoh  might  be  tempted  to  think 
le  could  successfully  compete  with  Moses,  and  might  rival  at 
east,  if  not  outdo,  the  pretended  messengers  of  Heaven.  How- 
ever inexplicable  the  fact  may  be,  of  the  fact  itself  there  can 
>e  no  question,  that  from  time  immemorial  the  art  of  working 
extraordinary,  and  to  all  appearance  supernatural,  effects  on 
«rpents  has  been  practised  by  a  particular  class  of  pei*sons  in 
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Egypt — the  PsylH.  Many  of  the  ancients  have  written  of  the 
wonderful  exploits  of  those  persons,  and  celebrated  their  magi* 
cal  power,  both  to  charm  serpents  at  their  will,  and  to  resist 
unharmed  the  bites  of  the  most  venomous  species.  And  it 
would  seem,  by  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  most  recent  in- 
quirers, that  descendants  of  the  ancient  brotherhood  still  exist 
in  Egypt,  forming  an  association  by  themselves,  and  able  to 
handle  without  fear  or  injury  the  most  noxious  serpents,  to 
walk  abroad  with  numbers  of  them  coiling  around  their  necks 
and  arms,  and  to  make  certainly  one  species  of  them  rigid 
like  a  rod,  and  feign  themselves  dead.^  It  is  also  certain,  that 
when  they  do  these  wonders,  they  are  in  a  sort  of  frenzied  or 
ecstatical  condition,  and  are  believed  by  the  multitude  to  be 
under  divine  influence.  That  this  charming  influence  was,  at 
least  in  its  origin  and  earlier  stages,  the  offspring  to  some  extent 
of  demoniacal  power,  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  Scripture 
testifies  concerning  the  workings  of  that  power  generally,  and 
is  most  naturally  implied  in  the  particular  statements  made 
respecting  the  magicians  when  contending  with  Moses.  For 
although  we  might,  without  much  violence  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text,  suppose  it  to  represent  that  as  being  done 
which  to  all  appearance  was  done,  without  being  understood 
positively  to  aflirm  that  the  effect  was  actually  produced ;  yet 
the  language  used  of  their  changing  the  rods  into  serpents,  and 
on  a  small  scale  also  turning  water  into  blood,  and  producing 
frogs,  does  in  its  proper  import  indicate  something  supernatural 
^-corresponding,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  wonders  of  the  demo- 
niacal possessions  of  our  Lord's  time,  and  still  more  closely 
perhaps  to  ^  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power,  and  signs^ 
and  lying  wonders,'  which  is  made  to  characterize  the  coming 
of  Antichrist.'    But  even  without  pressing  this,  the  mere  fact 

^  See  the  qnotationB  from  the  ancients  in  Bocbart,  Hieroz.  ii.  pp.  393 
and  394 ;  and  for  the  accoont  of  the  modems,  Hengstenberg's  Egypt  and 
Books  of  Motes,  pp.  98-103.  See  also  Mr.  Lane^s  aooount  of  the  modem 
serpent-charmers  (Modem  Eg.  c.  20),  who  represents  them  as  certainly 
doing  extraordinary  feats,  but  states  it  as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  they  do 
not  carry  serpents  of  a  venomous  nature  about  their  persons  till  they  have 
extracted  the  poisonous  teeth.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  ancient  Fsylli 
did  the  same,  though  they  professed  differently. 

*  Matt.  zxiv.  24 ;  2  These,  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  ziiL  18. 
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of  there  being  then  a  class  of  persons  in  the  service  cf  Pharaoh 
who  themselves  pretended^  and  were  generally  believed,  to  be 
possessed  of  a  divine  power  to  work  the  wonders  in  question, 
most  evidently  have  acted  as  a  temptation  with  Pharaoh  to  re- 
sist the  demands  of  Moses,  being  confident  of  his  ability  to  con- 
tend with  him  on  this  peculiar  field  of  prodigies.  And  having 
fairly  ventured  on  the  arena  of  conflict,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how,  with  a  proud  and  Heaven-defying  temper  Uke  his, 
he  would  scorn  to  own  himself  vanquished ;  even  though  the 
miraculous  working  of  Moses  clearly  established  its  superiority 
to  any  act  or  power  possessed  by  the  magicians,  and  they  them- 
selves were  at  last  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field,  owning 
the  victory  to  be  Jehovah's. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  class  of  the  circumstances  which 
were  arranged  by  Ood,  and  fitted  to  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh. 
To  the  same  account  we  must  also  place  the  progressive  nature 
of  the  demands  made  upon  him,  in  beginning  first  with  a  request 
for  leave  of  three  days'  absence  to  worship  God ;  then,  when  this 
was  granted  for  all  who  were  properly  capable  of  taking  part  in 
the  service,  insisting  on  the  same  liberty  being  extended  to  the 
wives  and  children ;  and  again,  when  even  this  was  conceded, 
claiming  to  take  with  them  also  their  flocks  and  herds :  so  that 
it  became  evident  an  entire  escape  from  the  land  was  medi- 
tated.^ There  was  no  deceit,  as  the  adversaries  of  revelation 
have  sometimes  alleged,  in  this  gradual  opening  of  the  divine 
plan ;  nor,  when  the  last  and  largest  demand  was  made,  was 
more  asked  than  Pharaoh  should  from  the  first  have  voluntarily 
granted.  But  so  little  was  sought  at  the  beginning  to  make 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  conduct  more  distinctly  apparent, 
and  the  gradual  and  successive  enlargement  of  the  demand  was 
intended  to  act  as  a  temptation,  to  prove  him,  and  bring  out 
the  real  temper  of  his  heart. 

Finally,  of  the  same  character  also  was  the  last  movement 
of  Heaven  in  this  marvellous  chain  of  providences — the  leading 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  as  into  a  net,  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  mountains  of  the  wilderness,  fitted,  as  it  so  manifestly 
was,  to  suggest  the  thought  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  had  recovered 
a  little  from  his  consternation,  and  felt  the  humiliation  of  his 

^  Ex.  V.  8»  X.  9,  26,  26. 
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defeat,  that  now  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  retrieving 
his  lost  honour,  and  with  one  stroke  avenging  himself  on  his 
enemies.  He  was  thus  tempted,  in  the  confident  hope  of  vic- 
tory, to  renew  the  conflict,  and,  when  apparently  sure  of  his 
prey,  was  led,  by  the  opening  of  the  sea  for  the  escape  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  removal  of  the  divine  cloud  to  the  rear,  so  as 
to  cover  their  flight,  into  the  fatal  snare  which  involved  him  in 
destruction.  In  the  whole,  we  see  the  directing  and  controlling 
agency  of  Qod,  not  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
Pharaoh,  or  obliging  him  to  sin,  but  still,  in  judgment  for  his 
sinful  oppression  of  the  Church  of  Ood,  and  unjust  resistance 
to  the  claims  of  Heaven,  placing  him  in  situations  which, 
though  fitted  to  influence  aright  a  well-constituted  mind,  were 
also  fitted,  when  working  on  such  a  temperament  as  his,  to  draw 
him  into  the  extraordinary  course  he  took,  and  to  render  the 
series  of  transactions,  as  they  actually  occurred,  a  matter  of 
moral  certainty. 

But  to  return  to  the  wonders  which  Moses  was  commissioned 
to  perform :  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  humiliation  of 
Pharaoh  was  not  their  only  design,  nor  even  the  redemption  of 
Israel  their  sole  end.  The  manifestation  of  God's  own  glory 
was  here,  as  in  all  His  works,  the  highest  object  in  view ;  and 
this  required  that  the  powers  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  with  which 
the  interest  of  Satan  was  at  that  time  peculiarly  identified, 
should  be  brought  into  the  conflict,  and  manifestly  confounded. 
For  this  reason,  also,  it  was  that  the  first  wonders  wrought  had 
such  distinct  reference  to  the  exploits  of  the  magicians  or  ser* 
pent-charmers,  who  were  the  wonder-workers  connected  with 
tliat  gigantic  system  of  idolatry,  and  the  main  instruments  of 
its  support  and  credit  in  the  world.  They  were  thus  naturally 
drawn,  as  well  as  Pharaoh,  into  the  contest,  and  became,  along 
with  him,  the  visible  heads  and  representatives  of  the  ^  spiritual 
wickedness'  of  Egypt.  And  since  they  refused  to  own  the 
supremacy  and  accede  to  the  demands  of  Jehovah,  on  witness- 
ing that  first  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  harmless  triumph  of  His 
power  over  theirs;  since  they  resolved,  as  the  adversaries  of 
Ood's  and  the  instruments  of  Satan's  interest  in  the  world,  to 
prolong  the  contest,  there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  visit 
the  land  with  a  series  of  judgments,  such  as  might  clearly  prove 
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the  utter  impotence  of  its  fancied  deities  to  protect  their  yotaries 
from  the  might  and  vengeance  of  the  living  God.  It  is  when 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  that  we  see  the  agreement  in 
principle  between  the  wonders  proceeding  from  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Moses,  and  those  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Christ.  They 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  entirely  opposite  in  their  character, — 
the  one  being  severe  and  desolating  plagues ;  the  other,  miracles 
of  mercy  and  healing.  This  seeming  contrariety  arises  from 
their  having  been  wrought  on  entirely  different  fields, — ^those 
of  Moses  on  an  avowedly  hostile  territory,  those  of  Christ  on 
a  land  and  among  a  people  that  were  peculiarly  His  own.  But 
as  in  both  cases  alike  there  was  a  mighty  adversary,  whose  power 
and  dominion  were  to  be  brought  down,  so  the  display  given  in 
each  of  miraculous  working  told  with  the  same  effect  on  his 
interest,  though  somewhat  less  conspicaoasly  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  While  Christ^s  works  were,  in  the  highest 
sense,  miracles  of  mercy,  supernatural  acts  of  beneficence  to- 
wards ^  His  own,'  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  triamphant  dis- 
plays of  divine  over  satanic  agency.  ^  The  Son  of  God  was 
manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.'  As  often  as  His 
hand  was  stretched  out  to  heal,  it  dealt  a  blow  to  the  cause  of 
the  adversary ;  and  the  crowning  part  of  the  Redeemer's  work 
on  earth,  His  dying  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross,  was  that 
which  at  once  perfected  the  plan  of  mercy  for  the  faithf al,  and 
judged  and  spoiled  the  prince  of  darkness.^  In  like  manner  we 
see  mercy  and  judgment  going  hand  in  hand  in  the  wonders 
that  were  done  by  the  insti*umentality  of  Moses  on  the  ^  field  of 
Zoan ;'  only,  from  that  being  the  field  of  the  adversary,  and 
the  wonders  being  done  directly  upon  him,  the  judgment  comes 
more  prominently  into  view.  It  was  essentially  a  religious  con- 
test between  the  God  of  heaven  on  the  one  side,  and  the  powers 
of  Egyptian  idolatry  on  the  other,  as  represented  by  Pharaoh 
and  his  host ;  and  as  one  stroke  after  another  was  inflicted  by 
the  arm  of  Omnipotence,  there  was  discovered  the  nothingness 
of  the  divinities  whose  cause  Pharaoh  maintained,  and  in  whose 
power  he  trusted,  while  *  the  God  of  Israel  triumphed  gloriously, 
and  in  mercy  led  forth  the  people  whom  He  had  redeemed,  to 
His  holy  habitation.' 

1  Matt.  ziL  28-30 ;  I.uke  z.  18, 19,  zL  20 ;  1  John  ill  8. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  show,  by  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  each  of  the  plagues,  how  thoroughly  they  were 
fitted  to  expose  the  futility  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  to  show 
how  completely  everything  there  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  whether  for  good  or  evil.    The  total  number  of  the 
plagues  was  ten,  indicating  their  completeness  for  the  purposes 
intended  by  their  infliction.     The  first  nine  were  but  prepara- 
tory, like  the  miraculous  works  which  Christ  performed  during 
His  active  ministry ;  the  last  was  the  great  act  of  judgment, 
which  was  to  carry  with  it  the  complete  prostration  of  the 
adversary,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  covenant  people.     It  was 
therefore,  from  the  first,  announced  as  the  grand  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  Israel's  redemption.^     But 
the  preceding  miracles  were  by  no  means  unnecessary,  as  they 
tended  to  disclose  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  over  the 
whole  province  of  nature,  as  well  as  over  the  lives  of  men 
(which  came  out  in  the  last  plague),  and  His  power  to  turn 
whatever  was  known  of  natural  good  in  Egypt  into  an  instru- 
ment of  evil,  and  to  aggravate  the  evil  into  tenfold  severity. 
This  was  manifestly  the  general  design  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove,  either  that  these  plagues  were  quite  different  in  their 
nature  from  anything  commonly  known  in  Egypt,  or  that  each 
one  of  them  struck  upon  some  precise  feature  of  the  existing 
idolatry.     In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  in  the  natural  phenomena  of 
Egypt  there  was  a  corresponding  evil  to  each  one  of  the  plagues, 
and  that  the  plague  only  consisted  in  the  supernatural  degree 
to  which  the  common  evil  was  carried ;  nor  can  any  proof  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  at  all  satisfactory.     But  as  the  evil 
principle  (Typhon)  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  not  less  than  the 
good,  and  worshipped,  doubtless,  because  of  his  supposed  power 
over  the  hurtful  influences  of  nature,^  we  might  certainly  ex- 
pect that  some  at  least  of  the  plagues  would  appear  to  be  only 
an  aggravation  of  the  natural  evils  to  which  that  land  was 
peculiarly  exposed:  so  that  these,  as  well  as  its  genial  and 

»  Ex.  iv.  22,  23. 

*  Plutarch,  de  Jgide  et  Osiride^  pp.  862,  880.  See  also  the  note  of 
Mosheim  to  Cudworth's  Inttlleciual  System,  voL  L  p.  853,  Tegg's  e<L,  and 
Bochart,  Hieroz,  Lib.  iL  c  34. 
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beneficent  properties,  might  be  seen  to  be  under  the  control  of 
Jehovah.  Of  this  kind  unquestionably  was  the  third  plague 
(that  of  lice,  or,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  of  the  gnats,  with 
which  Egypt  peculiarly  abounds,  and  which  all  travellers,  from 
Herodotus  to  those  of  the  present  day,  concur  in  representing 
as  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance  in  that  country).^ 
Of  the  same  kind,  also,  was  the  plague  of  flies,  which  swarm  in 
Egypt,  and  that  also  of  the  locusts  ;^  to  which  we  may  add  the 
plague  of  boils,  which  Scripture  itself  mentions  as  possessing  a 
peculiarly  Egyptian  character.'  But  while  we  can  easily  account 
for  the  production,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  of  these  natural  evils, 
the  same  object — viz.  the  executing  of  judgment  upon  the  gods 
of  Egypt — would  also  lead  us  to  expect  other  plagues  of  an 
entirely  different  kind,  in  which  the  natural  good  was  restrained, 
and  even  converted  into  a  source  of  evil.  For  in  this  way  alone 
could  confusion  be  poured  upon  the  worship  of  the  good  prin- 
ciple, and  which,  there  as  elsewhere,  took  the  form  of  a  deifica- 
tion of  the  genial  and  productive  powers  of  nature.  Some  of 
these  belonged  to  Egypt  in  a  quite  extraordinary  degree,  and 
were  regarded  as  constituting  its  peculiar  glory.  Such  especially 
was  the  Nile,  which  was  looked  upon  as  identical  with  Osiris, 
the  highest  god,  and  to  which  Pharaoh  himself  is  evidently 
represented  as  paying  divine  honours.^  Such,  also,  are  its 
almost  cloudless  sky  and  ever-brilliant  sun,  rendering  the  climate 
80  singularly  clear  and  settled,  that  a  shade  is  seldom  to  be 
seen;  and  not  only  the  more  violent  tempests,  but  even  the 
gentlest  showers  of  rain,  are  a  rarity.  Hence  of  the  earlier 
plagues,  the  two  first — those  of  the  turning  of  the  water  into 
bloody  and  the  frogs — took  the  form  of  a  judgment  upon  the 
Nile,  converting  it  from  being  the  most  beneficial  and  delight- 
ful, into  the  most  noxious  and  loathsome,  of  terrestrial  objects  ; 
while  in  the  two  later  plagues  of  the  tempest  and  the  thick 
darkness,  the  Egyptians  saw  their  crystal  atmosphere  and  re- 
splendent heavens  suddenly  compelled  to  wear  an  aspect  of 

^  See  the  note  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  on  Ex.  viil  17  ;  also  Hengstenberg^s 
£j7.  and  Books  of  Moses,  for  quotationa  from  various  authorities. 

«  IbicL  «  Deut.  xxviu.  27. 

*  Ex.  viL  16,  viii.  20.  See  Hengstenberg,  p.  109,  where  the  authorities 
are  given  ;  also  Yossius,  de  Origiue  et  Prog.  Idololatriss,  Lib.  ii.  c.  74,  75. 
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indescribable  terror  and  appalling  gloom.  So  that  wbether 
Nature  were  worshipped  tliere  in  respect  to  her  benignant  or 
her  hurtful  influences^  the  plagues  actually  inflicted  were 
equally  adapted  to  confound  the  gods  of  Egypt, — in  the  one 
case  by  changing  the  natural  good  into  its  opposite  evil,  and  in 
the  other  by  imparting  to  the  natural  evil  a  supernatural  force 
and  intensity.^ 

Taking  this  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  pre- 
liminary plagues,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  there  is  no  need  for 
our  seeking  to  find  in  each  of  them  a  special  reference  to  some 
individual  feature  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  If  they  struck  at  the 
root  of  that  system  in  what  might  be  called  its  leading  principles, 
there  was  obviously  no  necessity  for  dealing  a  separate  and 
successive  blow  against  its  manifold  shades  and  peculiarities  of 
false  worship.  For  this  an  immensely  greater  number  than  nine 
or  ten  would  have  been  required.  And  as  it  is,  in  attempting 
to  connect  even  these  ten  with  the  minutiaB  of  Egyptian  idolatry, 
much  that  is  fanciful  and  arbitrary  must  be  resorted  to.  So 
long  as  we  keep  to  the  general  features  and  design,  the  bearing 
of  the  wonders  wrought  can  be  made  plain  enough ;  but  those 
who  would  lead  us  more  into  detail,  take  for  granted  what  is  not 
certain,  and  sometimes  even  affirm  what  is  manifestly  absurd. 
To  say,  for  example,  that  the  plague  of  flies  had  any  peculiar 
reference  to  the  worship  of  Baal-zebub,  the  Fly-god,  assumes  a 

^  We  are  surprised  that  Hengstenberg  (also  Enrtz)  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  the  one  class  of  wonders  as  well  as  of  the  other,  for  the  object 
in  view.  He  has  hence  laboured  to  find  a  corresponding  natural  evil  to  all 
the  plagues,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  has  most  palpably  laboured  in  vain. 
He  is  at  pains  to  prove  that  the  Nile,  when  swollen,  has  somewhat  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  that  it  is  not  without  frogs, — ^the  wonder,  indeed,  would 
be  if  it  were  otherwise  in  either  respect ;  but  he  has  not  produced  even  the 
shadow  of  proof  that  these  things  belonged  to  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  nauseous  or  unwholesome,  or  so  much  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
plague.  On  the  contrary,  the  redness  of  the  water  is  rather  a  sign  of  its 
becoming  again  fit  for  use. — (See  Pictorial  Bible  on  Ex.  vii.  17.)  Resort  is 
had  by  Kurtz,  and  some  others,  for  a  natural  basis,  to  a  lately  discovered 
fact,  that  a  slightly  red  tinge  is  occasionally  given  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
by  certain  microscopical  fungi  or  infusoria.  But  microscopical  observations 
in  such  a  pase  are  entirely  out  of  the  question,  so  long  as  the  people  know 
nothing  of  it  as  a  practical  eviL  The  same  virtually  may  be  said  of  storms 
snd  thunder,  which  are  all  but  unknown  in  Egypt. 
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god  to  have  been  worshipped  there  who  is  not  known  for  certain 
to  have  had  a  place  In  the  mythology  of  Egypt.  It  is  equally 
arbitrary  to  connect  the  plagae  of  locusts  with  the  worship  of 
Serapi^.  And  it  is  surely  to  draw  pretty  largely  on  one's 
credulity,  to  speak  of  the  miracle  on  the  serpents  as  intended  to 
destroy  these,  on  account  of  thdr  being  the  objects  of  worship ; 
or  to  set  forth  the  plague  on  cattle  as  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  system  of  brute  worship,  as  if  no  cattle  were 
killed  in  Egypt,  because  the  Deity  was  there  worshipped  under 
that  symbol!^  The  general  argument  is  weakened  by  being 
coupled  with  such  puerilities ;  and  the  solemn  impression  also, 
which  the  wonders  were  designed  to  produce,  would  have  been 
frittered  down  and  impaired,  rather  than  deepened,  by  so  many 
allusions  to  tlie  mere  details  of  the  system. 

But  now,  when  God  had  by  the  first  nine  plagues  vindicated 
His  power  over  all  tliat  was  naturally  good  or  evil  in  Egypt, 
and  had  thus  smitten  with  judgment  their  nature- worship  in 
both  of  its  leading  characteristics,  the  adversary  being  still  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  opposition,  it  was  time  to  inflict  that 
last  and  greatest  judgment,  the  execution  of  which  was  from 
the  first  designed  to  be  the  death-blow  of  the  adversary,  and 
the  signal  of  Israel's  deliverance.  This  was  the  slaying  of  the 
first-born,  in  which  the  Lord  manifested  His  dominion  over 
the  highest  region  of  life.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  there  is 
clearly  discernible,  as  was  already  noticed  by  Aben-ezra  and 
other  Jewish  writers,'  a  gradual  ascent  in  the  plagues  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  provinces  of  nature,  which  also  tends 
to  confirm  the  view  we  have  presented  of  their  character  and 
design.  The  first  two  come  from  beneath — from  the  waters, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  earth  (the  Nile-blood  and 
the  frogs);  the  next  two  from  the  ground  or  surface  of  the 

^  The  oontrary  needs  no  proof,  as  every  one  knows  who  is  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  ancient  Egypt,  that  '  oxen  generally  were  used  both  for 
food  and  sacrifice^  (Heeren,  Af.  ii  p.  147) ;  and  evidence  has  even  been 
found  among  the  ancient  documentB,  of  a  company  of  curriers,  or  leather- 
dressers. — (76.  p.  137.)  Bryant,  in  his  book  on  the  plagues,  led  the  way 
to  these  weak  and  frivolous  opinions,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  many 
without  examination.  See,  for  example,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation^  chap.  iif. 

*  See  in  Bauiiigarten*s  Commentary^  i.  p.  459. 
TOL.  II.  D 
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earth  (the  lice  and  the  flies) ;  the  murrain  of  beasts  and  the 
boils  on  men  belong  to  the  lowef  atmosphere^  as  the  tempest, 
the  showers  of  locusts^  and  the  darkness  to  the  higher ;  so  that 
one  only  remains,  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  life  of  man, 
and  which  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  divine 
power  and  glory.  And,  as  in  the  earlier  plagues,  God  sepa- 
rated between  the  land  of  Goshen  and  the  rest  of  Egj^pt,  to 
show  that  He  was  not  only  the  Supreme  Jehovah,  but  also 
the  covenant  God  of  Israel,  so  in  this  last  and  crowning  act  of 
judgment  it  was  especially  necessary,  that  while  the  stroke  of 
death  fell  upon  every  dwelling  of  Egypt,  the  habitations  of 
Israel  should  be  preserved  in  perfect  peace  and  safety.  Bat 
two  questions  naturally  arise  here:  Why  in  this  judgment 
upon  the  life  of  man  should  precisely  the  first-bom  have  been 
slain?  and  if  the  judgment  was  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
adversary  and  the  redemption  of  Israel,  why  should  a  special 
provision  have  been  required  to  save  Israel  also  from  the 
plague  ? 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  slaying  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  had  respect 
to  the  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah:  ^Israel,'  said  God,  Ms 
my  son,  my  first-born :  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  I  will  slay 
thy  son,  thy  first-bom.'^  But  in  what  sense  could  Israel  be 
called  God's  first-bom  son  ?  Something  more  is  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  expression,  though  no  more  is  very  commonly 
found  in  it,  than  that  Israel  was  peculiarly  dear  to  God,  had 
a  sort  of  first-born's  interest  in  His  regard.  It  implies  this, 
no  doubt,  but  it  also  goes  deeper,  and  points  to  the  divine 
origin  of  Israel  as  the  seed  of  promise ;  in  their  birth  the  off- 
spring of  grace,  as  contradistinguished  from  nature.  Such 
pre-eminently  was  Isaac,  the  first-bom  of  the  family,  the  type 
of  all  that  was  to  follow ;  and  such  now  were  the  whole  family, 
when  grown  into  a  people,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  They  were  not  the  whole  that 
were  to  occupy  this  high  and  distinctive  relation ;  they  were 
but  the  beginning  of  the  holy  seed,  the  first-bom  of  Jehovah, 
the  first-fruits  of  a  redeemed  world,  which  in  the  fulness  was 
to  comprehend  *all  kindreds,  peoples,  and  tongues,'     Hence 

*  Ex.  iv.  22,  23. 
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the  promise  to  Abraham  was,  that  he  should  be  the  father,  not 
of  one,  but  ^of  many  nations.'  But  these  first-fruits  represent 
the  whole,  and,  themselves  alone  existing  as  yet,  might  now  be 
said  to  comprehend  the  whole.  If  thej  should  be  destroyed, 
the  rest  could  not  come  into  existence,  for  a  redeemed  Israel  was 
the  only  seed-corn  of  a  redeemed  world ;  while'  if  they  should 
be  saved,  their  salvation  would  be  the  pledge  and  type  of  the 
salvation  of  all.  And  therefore,  to  make  it  clearly  manifest 
that  God  was  here  acting  upon  the  principle  which  connects 
the  first-fruits  with  the  whole  lump,  acting  not  for  that  one 
family  merely,  and  that  moment  of  time  then  present,  but  for 
His  people  of  every  kindred  and  of  every  age,  He  takes  that 
principle  for  the  very  ground  of  His  great  judgment  on  the 
enemy,  and  the  redemption  thence  accruing  to  His  people.  As 
the  first-bom  in  God's  elect  family  is  to  be  spared  and  rescued, 
so  the  first-bom  in  the  house  of  the  enemy,  the  beginning  of 
his  increase,  and  the  heir  of  his  substance,  must  be  destroyed : 
the  one  a  proof  that  the  whole  family  were  appointed  to  life 
and  blessing ;  the  other,  in  like  manner,  a  proof  that  all  who 
were  aliens  from  God's  covenant  of  grace,  equally  deserved, 
and  should  certainly  in  due  time  inherit,  the  evils  of  perdition. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  other  question  which  concerns  Israel's 
liability  to  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  Egypt,  this  arose 
from  Israel's  natural  relation  to  the  world,  just  as  their  re- 
demption was  secured  by  their  spiritual  relation  to  God.  For, 
whether  viewed  in  their  individual  or  in  their  collective  capa- 
city, they  were  in  themselves  of  Egypt :  collectively,  a  part  of 
the  nation,  without  any  separate  and  independent  existence  of 
their  own,  vassals  of  the  enemy,  and  inhabitants  of  his  doomed 
territory;  individually,  also,  partakers  of  the  guilt  and  corrup- 
tion of  Egypt.  It  is  the  mercy  and  grace  alone  of  God's 
covenant  which  makes  them  to  differ  from  those  around  them  ; 
and  therefore,  to  show  that  while,  as  children  of  the  covenant, 
the  plague  should  not  come  nigh  them,  not  a  hair  of  their  head 
should  perish,  they  still  were  in  themselves  no  better  than 
others,  and  had  nothing  whereof  to  boast,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  provided  that  their  exemption  from  judgment  should  be 
secured  only  by  the  blood  of  atonement.  This  blood  of  the 
lamb,  slain  and  sprinkled  upon  their  door-posts,  was  a  sign 
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between  them  and  God :  the  sign  on  His  part,  that,  according 
to  the  purport  of  His  covenant^  He  accepted  a  ransom  in  their 
behalf,  in  respect  to  which  He  would  spare  them,  ^as  a  man 
spareth  his  son ;'  and  the  sign  on  their  part,  that  they  owned 
the  God  of  Abraham  as  their  God,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the 
privileges  which  He  so  freely  vouchsafed  to  them.  Thus,  in 
their  case,  *  mercy  rejoiced  against  judgment ;'  yet  so  as  clearly 
to  manifest,  that  had  they  been  dealt  with  according  to  their 
desert,  and  with  respect  merely  to  what  they  were  in  them- 
selves, they  too  must  have  perished  under  the  rebuke  of 
Heaven, 

It  was  in  consideration  of  the  perfectly  gratuitous  nature 
of  this  salvation,  and  to  give  due  prominence  and  perpetuity 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  judgment  and  the  mercy  alike 
proceeded,  that  the  Lord  now  claimed  the  first-bom  of  Israel 
as  peculiarly  His  own.  The  Israelites  in  their  collective  capa- 
city were  His  first-bom,  and  as  such  were  saved  from  death, 
the  just  desert  and  doom  of  sin  which  others  inherited;  but 
within  that  election  there  was  henceforth  to  be  another  election, 
— a  first-born  among  these  first-born,  who,  as  having  been  the 
immediate  subjects  of  the  divine  deliverance,  were  to  be  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  Him.  They  were  to  be  set  apart,  or  literally, 
Ho  be  made  to  pass  over  to  God,'^  leaving  what  might  be 
called  the  more  common  ground  of  duty  and  service,  and  con- 
necting themselves  with  that  which  belonged  exclusively  to 
Himself.  It  implied  that  they  had  in  a  sense  derived  a  new 
life  from  God, — lived,  in  a  sense,  out  of  death,  and  consequently 
were  bound  to  show  that  they  did  so,  by  living  after  a  new 
manner,  in  a  course  of  holy  consecration  to  the  Lord.  This 
was  strikingly  taught  in  the  ordinance  regarding  the  first-born 
of  cattle  and  beasts,  afterwards  introduced,  of  which  the  clean 
were  to  be  presented  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  that  is,  wholly 
given  up  to  Him  by  death ;  ^  while  in  the  case  of  the  unclean, 
such  as  the  ass,  a  lamb  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  its  stead.  The 
meaning  evidently  was,  that  the  kind  of  consecration  to  Him- 
self which  the  Lord  sought  from  the  first-born,  as  it  sprung 
from  an  act  of  redemption,  saving  them  from  guilt  and  death, 
80  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  separation,  on  the  one  hand, 

^  Ex.  xiii  12.  «  Ex.  xxii.  29,  30,  xxxvi  19,  20. 
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from  what  was  morally  unclean,  and,  on  the  other,  by  a  self- 
dedication  to  all  holy  and  spiritual  services.  Bat  then,  as 
the  redemption  in  which  they  had  primarily  participated  was 
accorded  to  them  in  their  character  as  the  first-fruits,  the  re- 
presentatives of  their  respective  households,  and  all  the  house- 
holds equally  shared  with  them  in  the  deliverance  achieved,  so 
it  was  manifestly  the  mind  of  God  that  their  state  and  calling 
should  be  regarded  as  substantially  belonging  to  all,  and  that  in 
them  were  only  to  be  seen  the  more  eminent  and  distinguished 
examples  of  what  should  characterize  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Hence  they  were  in  one  mass  presently  addressed  as  ^a  king- 
dom of  priests  and  an  holy  nation;'^  they  were  called  to  be 
generally  what  the  .first-born  were  called  to  be  pre-eminently 
and  peculiarly.  In  short,  as  these  first-bom  had  been  taken  in 
their  redemption  for  the  proxies  of  the  whole,  so  were  they  in 
their  subsequent  consecration  to  be  the  symbolical  lights  and 
patterns  of  the  whole.  Nor  was  any  change  in  this  respect 
made  by  the  substitution  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  their  room.^ 
For  this,'  as  will  appear  in  its  proper  place,  was  only  the  sup- 
planting of  a  less  by  a  more  perfect  arrangement,  which  was 
also  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  most  distinctly  manifest 
the  representative  character  of  the  tribe,  which  entered  into 
the  place  of  the  first-bom ; — so  that  we  see  here,  at  the  veiy 
outset,  what  was  God's  aim  in  the  redemption  of  His  people, 
and  how  it  involved  not  simply  their  release  from  the  thraldom 
and  the  oppression  of  Egypt,  but  also  their  standing  in  a  pecu- 
liar relation  to  Himself,  and  their  call  to  show  forth  His  glory. 
We  perceive  in  this  act  of  redemption  the  kernel  of  all  that 
was  afterwards  developed,  as  to  duty  and  privilege,  by  the 
revelations  of  law  and  the  institutions  of  worship.  And  we 
see  also  what  a  depth  of  meaning  there  is  in  the  expression 
used  in  Heb.  xii.  23,  where  it  is  represented  as  the  ennobling 
distinction  of  Christians,  that  they  have  ^  come  to  the  Church 
of  the  first-bom,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.'  To 
designate  the  Church  as  that  of  the  first-born,  is  to  present  it 
to  our  view  in  its  highest  character  as  being  in  a  state  of  most 
blessed  nearness  to  God,  having  a  peculiar  interest  in  His 
favour,  and  a  singular  destination  to  promote  the  ends  of  His 
1  Ex.  xix.  6.  '  Num.  iiL  12. 
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righteous  government ;  it  Is  the  calling  and  destination  of  those 
who  have  been  ransomed  from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  to  live 
henceforth  to  His  glory,  and  minister  and  serve  before  Him. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  commemorative  institution 
of  the  Passover,  we  shall  see  how  admirably  its  services  were 
adapted  to  bring  out  and  exhibit  to  th^  eye  of  the  Church  the 
great  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  which  were  Involved  In  the 
memorable  event  in  providence  we  have  now  been  reviewing. 
But  before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  it  as  an  act  of  provi- 
dence, there  is  another  point  connected  with  It,  at  which  we 
would  briefly  glance,  and  one  In  which  the  Egyptians  and 
Israelites  were  both  concerned.  We  refer  to  what  has  been 
not  less  unscripturally  than  unhappily  called  ^  the  borrowing 
of  jewels '  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure.^  That  the  sacred  text  in  the  original  gives  no 
countenance  to  this  false  view  of  the  transaction,  we  have 
explained  in  the  note  below ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case  render  it  quite  incredible  that  there  should 
have  been  a  borrowing  and  lending  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 

^  The  sense  of  borrowing  was,  by  a  mistranslation  of  the  Septuagint  on 
ch.  xii.  85,  first  given  to  the  Hebrew  word.  This  misled  the  Fathers,  who 
were  generally  unacquainted  with  Hebrew;  and  even  Jerome  adopted 
that  meaning,  though  possessed  of  learning  sufficient  to  detect  the  error. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  ^K^*  which  simply  means  to  ask  or  demand :  '  Speak 
now  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  man  ask  of  his  neighbour 
jewels  (rather,  articles)  of  gold,'  etc.  (ch.  xi.  1-3).  It  is  the  same  word 
that  is  used  in  xii.  36,  and  which  has  there  so  commonly  obtained  the 
sense  of  lending.  Here  it  is  in  the  Hiphil  or  cause-form,  and  strictly  means, 
*  to  cause  another  to  ask,*  =  give,  or  present.  Rendered  literally,  the  first 
part  of  the  verse  would  stand,  *  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  made  them  to  ask  or  desire.*  This 
can  only  mean,  that  the  Lord  produced  such  an  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Egyptians  in  favour  of  the  Israelites,  that,  so  far  from  needing  to 
be  cozened  or  constrained  to  part  with  the  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and 
apparel,  they  rather  invited  the  Israelites  to  ask  them :  take  what  you 
will,  we  are  willing  to  give  all.  Even  Ewald,  though  the  narrative  is 
merely  a  tradition  in  his  account,  which  he  handles  after  his  own  fashion, 
yet  affirms  it  to  be  the  self-evident  import  of  the  account,  that  the  plunder- 
ing was  no  act  of  theft,  that  only  Pharaoh's  subsequent  breach  of  promise 
rendered  the  restoration  of  the  goods  impracticable,  and  that  the  tarn 
matters  took  was  to  bo  regarded  as  a  kind  of  divine  recompense. — {Gesck, 
ii.  p.  87.) 
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term.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  now,  when  Moses  had  refused 
to  move,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  take  with  them  all  their 
flocks  and  herds,  any  thought  should  have  been  entertained  of 
their  return.  Nor  could  this,  at  such  a  time,  have  been  wished 
by  any  ;  for  after  the  land  had  been  smitten  by  so  many 
plagues  on  account  of  them,  and  when,  especially  by  the  last 
awful  judgment,  every  heart  was  paralyzed  with  fear  and 
trembling,  the  desire  of  the  Egyptians  must  have  run  entirely 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Such,  we  are  expressly  told,  was 
tlie  case;  for  Hhe  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people, 
that  they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste :  for  they 
said.  We  be  all  dead  men.'  Besides,  what  possible  use  could 
they  have  had  for  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  apparel,  if  they 
were  only  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days  ?  The  very  request  must 
have  betrayed  the  intention,  and  the  utmost  creduUty  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptians  could  not  have  induced  them  to  give  on 
such  a  supposition.  It  is  further  evident  that  this  must  have 
been  the  general  understanding  in  Egypt,  from  the  numbers — 
*  the  mixed  multitude,'  as  they  are  called — who  went  along  with 
the  Israelites,  and  who  must  have  gone  with  them  under  the 
impression  that  the  Israelites  were  taking  a  final  leave  of  the 
country.  Hence  the  reasoning  of  Calvin  and  other  con^men- 
tators — who,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  a  proper  borrowing 
and  lending,  endeavour  to  justify  the  transaction  by  resting  on 
the  absolute  authority  of  God,  who  has  a  right  to  command 
what  He  pleases — falls  of  itself  to  the  ground. 

Now,  that  this  giving  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
receiving  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  was  intimately  connected 
with  God's  great  work  of  judgment  on  the  one,  and  mercy  to 
the  other,  is  manifest  from  the  place  it  holds  in  the  divine 
record.  It  was  already  foretold  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity 
should  come  forth  from  the  land  of  their  oppression  with  much 
substance.  That  the  prediction  should  be  fulfilled  in  this  par- 
ticular way,  was  declared  to  Moses  in  God's  first  interview  with. 
him.  And  both  then,  and  immediately  before  it  took  place, 
and  still  again  when  it  did  take  place,  the  Lord  constantly 
spoke  of  it  as  His  own  doing, — a  result  accomplished  by  the 
might  of  His  outstretched  arm  upon  the  Egyptians.^    We  can 

^  Ex.  iu.  21,  22,  xi.  86. 
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never  imnsine  tliat  so  mnch  accoant  would  hare  been  made 
of  it,  if  the  whole  end  to  be  served  had  simply  been  to  provide 
the  Israelites  with  a  certain  supply  of  goods  and  apparel.    A 
much  higher  object  was  unquestionably  aimed  at.     As  regards 
the  Egyptinns,  it  was  a  part  of  the  judgment  which  God  wks 
now  visiting  upon  them  for  their  past  misdeeds,  and  which 
here,  as  not  unfrequently  happened,  was  made  to  take  a  form 
analogous  to  the  sin  it  was  designed  to  chastise.     Thus,  in 
another  age,  when  the  Israelites  themselves  became  the  objects 
of  chastisement,  they  said,  *  We  will  flee  upon  horses ,  there- 
fore (said  God)  ye  shall  flee,  and  they  that  pursue  you  shall  be 
swift.'  ^    And  again,  in  Jeremiah,  '  Like  as  ye  have  forsaken 
me,  and  served  strange  gods  in  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve 
strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not  yours.' '    In  like  manner  here, 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  acting  the  part  of  oppressors  of 
God's  people,  seeking  by  the  most  harsh  and  tyrannical  mea- 
sures to  weaken  and  impoverish  them.     And  now,  when  God 
comes  down  to  avenge  their  cause.  He  constrains  Egypt  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  rich  supply  of  her  treasures  and  goods.     No 
art  or  violence  was  needed  on  their  part  to  accomplish  this ;  the 
thing  was  in  a  manner  done  to  their  hand.    The  enemies  them- 
selves became  at  last  so  awed  and  moved  by  the  strong  hand  of 
God  upon  them,  that  they  would  do  anything  to  hasten  forward 
His  purpose.     Their  proud  and  stubborn  hearts  bow  beneath 
His  arm,  like  tender  willows  before  the  blast;  and  they  feel 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  power  to  send  forth,  with  honour 
and  £Teat  substance,  the  very  people  they  had  so  long  been 
„nj4  ««.pl»g  -»  foot'  'wL  .  Jo,opW  4^y  of 
the  sovereign  might  and  dominion  of  God  over  the  adversaries 
of  His  cause  I     What  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  truth, 
that  He  can  not  only  turn  their  counsels  into  foolishness,  but 
also  render  them  unconscious  instruments  of  promoting  His 
glory  in  the  world  1     And  what  a  convincing  proof  of  the  folly 
of  those  who  would  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  God's 
interest,  or  would  enviously  prevent  His  people  from  obtaining 
what  they  absolutely  need  of  worldly  means  to  accomplish  the 
service  He  expects  at  their  hands  I 

Yet,  palpable  as  these  lessons  were,  and  affectingly  brought 
^  Isa.  XXX.  16.  '  Jer.  v.  19. 
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home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  Egyptians,  they  proved  insufBcient 
to  disarm  their  hostility.  The  pride  of  their  monarch  was  only 
for  the  moment  quelled,  not  thoroughly  subdued ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  from  the  recoil  of  feeling  which  the  stroke 
of  God*s  judgment  had  produced,  he  summoned  all  his  might 
to  avenge  on  Israel  the  defeat  he  had  sustained ;  but  only  with 
the  effect  of  leaving,  in  his  example,  a  more  memorable  type  of 
the  final  destruction  that  is  certain  to  overtake  the  adversaries 
of  God.  In  a  few  days  more  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  re- 
sounded with  the  triumphant  song  of  Moses :  ^  I  will  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously :  the  horse  and  his 

rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea The  Lord  is  a  man 

of  war:  the  Lord  is  His  name.     Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his 
host  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea:  his  chosen  captains  also  are 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.     Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become 
glorious  in  power:  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in 
pieces  the  enemy.     And  in  the  greatness  of  Thine  excellency 
Thou  hast  overthrown  them  that  rose  up  against  Thee :  Thou 
sentest  forth   Thy  wrath,  which  consumed  them  as  stubble. 
And  with  the  blast  of  Thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered 
together,'  etc.      Of  this  song,   ^composed  on  the  instant  of 
deliverance,  and  chanted  to  the  music  of  the  timbrel,'  Milman 
justly  says :    ^  What  is  the  Roman  arch  of  triumph,  or  the 
pillar  crowded  with  sculpture,  compared,  as  a  memorial,  to  the 
Hebrew  song  of  victory  ;  which,  having  survived  so  many  ages, 
is  still  fresh  and  vivid  as  ever,  and  excites  the  same  emo- 
tions of  awe   and  piety  in  every   human   breast  susceptible 
of  such  feelings,  which  it  did  so  many  ages  past  in  those  of 
the  triumphant  children  of  Israel!'^     How  closely  also  the 
act  of  victorious  judgment  this  ode  celebrates  stands  related  to 
future  acts  of  a  like  kind, — how,  especially,  it  was  intended  to 
foreshadow  the  final  putting  down  of  all  power  and  authority 
that  exalts  itself  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  manifest 
from  Rev.  xv.  3,  where  the  glorious  company  above  are  repre- 
sented as  singing  at  once  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb, 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  last  judgments  of  God,  and 
of  all  nations  being  thereby  led  to  come  and  worship  before 
Him !     It  is  also  in  language  entirely  similar,  and  indeed  mani- 

^  History  of  the  Jetrs,  third  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
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festly  borrowed  from  that  song  of  Moses,  that  the  apostle,  in 
2  Thess.  ii.  8,  describes  the  sure  destruction  of  Antichrist, 
^  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  (or  breath) 
of  His  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His 
coming/  Overlooking  the  scriptural  connection  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  here  in  God's  dealings,  between  the  type 
and  the  antitype,— overlooking,  too,  the  rise  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Church,  and  its  relations  to  the 
world,  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  not  a  few  writers 
have  sought  to  fasten  upon  those  prophetic  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  an  interpretation  which  is  too  grossly  literal 
even  for  the  original  passage  in  the  Old,  as  if  nothing  would 
fulfil  their  import  but  a  corporeally  present  Saviour,  inflicting 
corporeal  and  overwhelming  judgments  on  adversaries  in  the 
flesh.  The  work  of  judgment  celebrated  in  the  song  of  Moses 
is  ascribed  entirely  to  the  Lord  :  it  is  He  who  throws  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  into  the  sea,  and  by  the  strength  of  His  arm  lays 
the  enemy  low.  But  did  He  do  so  by  being  visibly  present  t 
or  did  He  work  without  any  inferior  instrumentality!  Was 
there  literally  a  stretching  out  of  His  own  arm?  or  did  He 
actually  send  forth  a  blast  from  His  nostrils  t  But  if  no  one 
would  afRrm  such  things  in  regard  to  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh, 
how  much  less  should  it  be  affirmed  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  Antichrist,  with  his  ungodly  retainers  I  Here  the  Church 
has  to  do,  not  with  a  single  individual,  an  actual  king  and  his 
warlike  host,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  but  with  an  anti- 
christian  system  and  its  wide-spread  adherents;  and  the  real 
victory  must  be  won,  not  by  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
but  by  the  spiritual  weapons  which  shall  undermine  the  strong- 
holds of  error  and  diffuse  the  light  of  divine  truth.  When- 
ever the  Lord  gives  power  to  those  weapons  to  overcome.  He 
substantially  repeats  anew  the  judgment  at  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
when  all  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
shall  be  put  down  by  the  victorious  energy  of  the  truth,  then 
shall  be  the  time  to  sing  ^  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb.' 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

THE  MARCH  THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS— MANNA — WATER 
FROM  THE  ROCK — THE  PILLAR  OF  CLOUD  AND  FIRE. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  now  in  the  condition  of  a  ransomed 
people,  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  person- 
ally in  a  state  of  freedom  and  enlargement.  They  have  been 
redeemed  for  the  inheritance,  but  still  the  inheritance  is  not 
theirs ;  they  are  separated  from  it  by  a  great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness, where  many  trials  and  difficulties  must  certainly  be 
encountered,  and  nature,  if  left  to  itself,  will  inevitably  perish. 
They  were  not  long  in  feeling  this.  To  the  outward  eye,  the 
prospect  which  lay  immediately  before  them,  when  they  marched 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  peculiarly  dark  and  dis- 
heartening. The  country  they  had  left  behind,  with  all  tlie 
hardships  and  oppressions  it  had  latterly  contained  for  them, 
was  still  a  rich  and  cultivated  region.  It  presented  to  the  eye 
luxuriant  fields,  and  teemed  with  the  best  of  nature's  produc- 
tions; they  had  there  the  most  delicious  water  to  drink,  and 
were  fed  with  flesh  and  bread  to  the  full.  But  notOj  even  after 
the  most  extraordinary  wonders  had  been  wrouglit  in  their 
behalf,  and  the  power  that  oppressed  them  had  been  laid  low, 
everything  assumes  the  most  dismal  and  discouraging  aspect : 
little  to  be  seen  but  a  boundless  waste  of  burning  sand  and 
lifeless  stones  ;  and  a  tedious  march  before  them,  through 
trackless  and  inhospitable  deserts,  where  it  seemed  impossible 
to  find  for  such  an  immense  host  even  the  commonest  neces- 
saries of  life.  What  advantage  was  it  to  them  in  such  a  case, 
to  have  been  brought  out  with  a  high  hand  from  the  house  of 
bondage?  They  had  escaped,  indeed,  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor,  but  only  to  be  placed  in  more  appalling  circum- 
stances, and  exposed  to  calamities  less  easy  to  be  borne.  And 
as  death  seemed  inevitable  anyhow,  it  might  have  been  as  well, 
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at  least,  to  have  let  them  meet  it  amid  the  comparative  comforts 
they  enjoyed  in  Egypt,  as  to  have  it  now  coming  upon  them 
through  scenes  of  desolation  and  the  lingering  horrors  of  want 

Such  were  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  Israelites  shortly 
after  their  entrance  on  the  wilderness,  and  more  than  once 
expressed  again  as  they  became  sensible  of  the  troubles  and 
perils  of  their  new  position.^  If  they  had  rightly  interpreted 
the  Lord's  doings,  and  reposed  due  confidence  in  His  declared 
'purposes  concerning  them,  they  would  have  felt  differently. 
They  would  have  understood  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  for  God  to  have  redeemed  them  for  the  in- 
heritance, and  yet  to  suffer  any  inferior  difficulties  by  the  way 
to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  possession  of  it.  That 
redemption  carried  in  its  bosom  a  pledge  of  other  needful 
manifestations  of  divine  love  and  faithfulness.  For,  being  in 
itself  the  greatest,  it  implied  that  the  less  should  not  be  with- 
held ;  and  being  also  the  manifestation  of  a  God  who,  in  cha- 
racter as  in  being,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
it  bespoke  His  readiness  to  give,  in  the  future,  similar  rnani* 
fes'tations  of  Himself,  in  so  far  as  such  might  be  required. 

The  Israelites,  however,  who  were  still  enveloped  in  much 
of  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  Egypt,  though  they  were 
outwardly  delivered  from  its  thraldom,  understood  as  yet  com- 
paratively little  of  this.  They  knew  not  how  much  they  had  to 
expect  from  God,  as  the  Jehovah,  the  self-existent  and  un- 
changeable, who,  as  such,  could  not  leave  the  people  whom  He 
had  redeemed  to  want  and  desolation,  but  must  assuredly  carry 
on  and  perfect  what  He  had  so  gloriously  begun.  They  readily 
gave  way,  therefore,  to  fears  and  doubts,  and  even  broke  out 
into  open  murmuring  and  discontent.  But  this  only  showed 
how  much  they  had  still  to  learn  in  the  school  of  God.  They 
had  yet  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  God's  character,  and  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  their  covenant  relation  to  Him.  And 
they^  could  not  possibly  be  in_a.Jbetter  pQsition  forgettirjgjJiig^ 
^than  in  that  solitary  desert  where  the  fasdnating  ohjo^jftn  of  thr 
jvorld  no  longer  came  between  them  and  God.  There  they 
were  TnTa  manner  forced  into  intimate  dealinff  "with  God; 
T)eing  constantly  impelled  by  their  necessities^  on  the  one  Jiand^ 

^  Ex.  XY.  24,  xvi  2,  xvii.  2,  8  ;  Num.  xi.,  xx. 
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to  throw  themselves  upon  His  care,  and  drawn,  on  the  other, 
by  His  gracious  interpositions  in  their  behalf,  into  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  His  character  and  goodness.  By  the  things 
they  suffered,  not  less  than  those  they  heard,  they  were  made 
to  learn  obedience,  and  were  brought  through  a  fitting  prepa- 
ration for  the  calling  and  destiny  that  was  before  them.  Even 
with  all  the  advantages  which  their  course  of  wilderness-training 
possessed  for  this  purpose,  it  proved  insufficient  for  the  genera- 
tion that  left  £g>'pt  with  Moses ;  and  the  promise  of  God  re- 
quired to  be  suspended  till  another  generation  had  sprung  up, 
in  whom  that  training,  by  being  longer  continued,  was  to  prove 
moi*e  thoroughly  effectual.  So  again,  in  later  times^  when  their 
posterity  had  fallen  from  their  high  calling,  the  Lord  had  again 
to  put  them  through  a  discipline  so  entirely  similar  to  the  one 
now  undergone,  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  simple  repetition  of 
what  took  place  after  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.^  And  is  it 
not  substantially  so  still  with  the  sincere  believer  in  Christ? 
aritually  he  enters  upon  a  desert  thejaotoment  he  takes  .up_ his 
:*s  cross  and  begins  to  die  tQ.  thewqrld^  and  never  alto- 
gether leaves  it  till  he  enters  the  rest  wlilch  remains  for  the 
people  of  God.  But  what  life  to  him  here  may  be,  will  neces- 
sarily depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
privileges  as  a  believer,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  prosecutes 
his  calling  in  the  Saviour.  If  his  soul  prospers,  he  may,  as  to 
other  things,  be  in  health  and  prosperity,  and  his  present  con- 
dition may  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  which  awaits 
him  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord's  manifestations  and  dealings  toward 
[srael  during  this  peculiar  portion  of  their  history,  the  general 
principle  unfolded  is,  that  while  He  finds  it  needful  to  prescribe 
to  His  ransomed  people  a  course  of  difficulty,  trial,  and  danger, 
before  putting  them  in  possession  of  the  inheritance,  He  gives 
them  meanwhile  all  that  is  required  for  their  support  and  well- 

^  See  EzeL  zx.  35,  36,  and  the  beautiful  passage,  Hoe.  ii.  14-23,  which 
Icflcribe  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  restoring  a  degenerate  Church,  and 
sod's  future  dealings  with  her,  as  if  the  whole  were  to  be  a  re-enacting  of 
iie  transactions  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  her  history.  The  same 
node  of  procedure  was  to  be  adopted  now  which  had  been  pursued  then, 
iioagh  the  actual  scenes  and  operations  were  to  be  widely  different. 
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being,  and  brings  to  them  discoveries  of  His  gracious  nearness 
to  them,  and  unfailing  love^  such  as  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  experienced. 

I.  This  appeared,  first  of  all,  in  the  supply  of  food  provided 
for  them,  and  especially  in  the  giving  of  manna,  which  the 
Lord  sent  them  in  the  place  of  bread.  It  is  true  that  the 
manna  might  not  necessarily  form,  nor  can  scarcely  be  suppose<I 
to  have  actually  formed,  their  only  means  of  subsistence  during 
the  latter  and  longer  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness ; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quails,  of  which  at  first  in  kindness, 
and  again  in  anger,  a  temporary  supply  was  furnished  them,^ 
there  were  within  reach  of  the  Israelites  not  a  few  resources 
of  a  common  kind.  The  regions  which  they  traversed,  though 
commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  desert,  are  by  no  means 
uniform  in  their  character,  and  contain  in  many  places  pasturage 
for  sheep  and  cattle.  Hence  considerable  tribes  have  found 
it  possible,  from  the  most  distant  times,  to  subsist  in  them — 
such  as  the  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Amalekites.  That  the 
Israelites  afterwards  availed  themselves  of  the  means  of  sup- 
port which  the  wilderness  afforded  them,  in  common  with  these 
tribes  of  the  desert,  is  clear  from  what  is  mentioned  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  They  are  expressly  said  to  have  left  Egypt 
with  large  property  in  these  ;^  and  that  they  were  enabled  to 
preserve,  and  even  perhaps  to  increase,  these  possessions,  we 
may  gather  from  the  notices  subsequently  given  concerning 
them,  especially  from  the  mention  made  of  the  cattle,  when 
they  sought  liberty  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  Edom;* 
and  from  the  very  large  accumulation  of  flocks  and  herds  by 
Gad  and  Reuben,  which  led  to  their  obtaining  a  portion  beyond 
tlie  bounds  of  what  was  properly  the  promised  land.^  The 
Israelites  thus  had  within  themselves  considerable  resources  as 
to  the  supply  of  food ;  and  the  sale  of  the  skins  and  wool,  and 
what  they  could  spare  from  the  yearly  increase  of  their  posses- 
sions, would  enable  them  to  purchase  again  from  others.  Be- 
sides, the  treasure  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Egypt, 
and  the  traffic  which  they  might  carry  on  in  the  fruit,  spices, 
and  other  native  productions  of  the  desert,  would  furnish  them 
^  £z.  xvi. ;  Num.  xi.       '  £z.  xii.  38.       *  Num.  xz.  19.      ^  Num.  xxxii. 
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with  the  means  of  obtaining  provisions  in  the  way  of  commerce. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think  that  the  Israelites  neglected 
these  natural  opportunities,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  for  Moses 
retained  his  father-in-law  with  them,  that,  from  his  greater 
experience  of  the  wilderness-life,  he  might  be  serviceable  to 
them  in  their  journeyings  and  abodes ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  their  sojourn,  appointed,  in 
punishment  for  their  unbelief,  their  encampment  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Seir,  where  they  had  considerable 
advantages,  both  for  trade  and  pasturage.  So  that  the  period 
of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  may  have  been,  and  most 
probably  wasj  far  from  being  characterized  by  the  inactivity 
and  destitution  which  is  commonly  supposed;  for  Moses  not 
only  speaks  of  their  buying  provisions,  but  also  of  the  Lord 
having  *  blessed  them  in  all  the  works  of  their  handsj  and 
suffered  them  to  lack  nothing.'^ 

^  Num.  X.  31 ;  Deut.  ii.  6,  7.  The  view  given  in  the  text  was  main- 
tained by  several  writers  long  before  the  controversies  which  have  recently 
sprung  np  respecting  the  numbers  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
difficoltieB  connected  with  their  support.  See,  for  example,  Yitringa,  Obs, 
Sac.  lib.  V.  cap.  15 ;  Hengstenberg^s  Bileam,  p.  280.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  case  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that  of  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  exact  numbers  of  the  latter  are  not  stated,  though  such 
epithets  as  great  and  very  much  are  applied  to  them ;  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  miraculous  supply  of  food  for  them ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  ordinarily  sufficient  pasturage  was  found  for  them  in  the  desert.  Two 
considerations  are  here  to  be  taken  into  account,  by  way  of  explanation. 
One  is,  that  in  point  of  fact  large  tracts  of  good  pasture  land  exist  in  what 
goes  generally  by  the  name  of  desert  The  desert  of  Suez,  in  which  before 
the  Exodus,  and  partly  perhaps  even  after  it,  the  Israelites  pastured  their 
flocks,  is  *  fall  of  rich  pasture  and  pools  of  water  during  winter  and  spring.' 
So  says  Burckhardt  {Syria  and  Palestine^  ii.  p.  462),  confirmed  by  later 
authorities.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  itself,  in  the  El  Tyh  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  form  the  northern  boundary,  Burckhardt  testifies  that 
they  are  peculiarly  *  the  pasturing-places  of  the  Sinai  Bedouins,^  and  that 
these  *  are  richer  in  camels  and  flocks  than  any  other  of  the  Towara  tribes' 
(p.  481).  Again  and  again  he  speaks  of  falling  in  with  wadys  (Wady 
Genne,  Feiran,  Kyd,  etc.),  which  were  covered  with  pasturage,  sometimes 
even  presenting  an  appearance  of  deep  verdure.  Leake,  who  edited  the 
travels  of  Burckhardt,  in  his  preface  gives  this  as  the  result  of  B.^s  testi- 
mony: 'The  upper  region  of  Sinai,  which  forms  an  irregular  circle  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  diameter,  possessing  numerous  sources  of  water,  a 
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It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  natural  resources  could  not 
well  become  available  to  the  Israelites  till  they  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  desert,  and  had  come  to  be  in  a  manner 
naturalized  to  it.  To  whatever  extent  they  may  have  been 
indebted  to  such  means  of  subsistence,  it  must  have  been 
chiefly'during  those  thirty-eight  years  that  they  were  doomed 

temperate  climate,  and  a  soil  capable  of  sapporting  animal  and  vegetable 
nature,  was  the  part  of  the  peninsula  best  adapted  to  the  residence  of  near 
a  year,  dnriDg  which  the  Israelites  were  numbered  and  received  their  lows* 
(p.  xiil).  But  another  important  consideration  is,  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  changes  to  the  worse  have  passed  over  the  region  in  question — 
some  of  them  even  at  no  very  distant  date — ^which  have  rendered  it  greatly 
less  fertile  than  it  once  was.    Burckhardt  and  other  travellers  have  found 
large  tracts,  which  not  long  previous  had  been  well  wooded  and  clothed 
with  pasture,  from  various  causes  reduced  to  a  state  of  desolation.    Ewald 
admits  the  fact  as  incontrovertible,  that  the  peninsula  could  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  *  support  more  human  beings  (of  course  also  more  flocks 
and  herds)  than  at  present.^    So  also  Stanley  (^Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  24), 
who  reckons  it  as  certain  that  *  the  vegetation  of  the  wadys  has  consider- 
ably decreased,^  and  mentions  various  circumstances  to  account  for  it. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  argue  the  improbability  of  this  part  of  the 
scriptural  narrative,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  and  if  anything  more  might  be  required,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt  that,  as  the  Psalmist  suggests,  the  extraordmary  nature  of  the  occa- 
sion called  forth  from  above  special  showers  of  refreshment  (Ps.  Ixviii.  9). 
As  regards  the  people  themselves,  their  numbers  are  more  spedflcally 
given ;  and  if  the  numbers  are  correct,  the  whole,  young  and  old,  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions.    Nor,  after  all  the  conjectures  and 
modes  of  solution  that  have  been  tried  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  does 
it  seem  probable  that  the  number  is  exaggerated,  or  that  a  body  materially 
smaller  could  have  sufficed  for  the  extensive  work  of  conquest  and  posses- 
sion afterwards  accomplished  by  it.     That  considerable  portions  of  them 
would  often  be  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body — the  camp— is  ex- 
tremely probable,  and  would  hence  more  readily  find  a  measure  of  support 
from  natural  sources.    But  still,  that  for  such  a  body  large  supplies  of  a 
supernatural  kind  would  be  required,  is  certain,  and  is  admitted  in  the 
sacred  narrative.    The  growth  of  Jacob's  family  into  such  a  host  seems  to 
imply  both  the  existence  of  very  special  influences  favouring  it  (plainly 
indicated  albo  in  Ex.  i.  7-12),  and  a  longer  residence  in  Egypt  (so,  at 
least,  I  believe)  than  is  assigned  it  in  tlie  common  chronology.     I  think 
the  statement  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  of  430  years^  sojourn,  should  be  taken  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  that  the  genealogies,  which  seem  to  conflict  with  thia, 
should  be  regarded  as  abbreviated, — a  practice  well  known  to  have  been  in 
frequent  use. 
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by  the  judgment  of  God  to  make  the  wilderness  their  home; 
And  as  that  period  formed  an  arrest  in  their  progress,  a  sort 
of  moral  blank  in  their  history,  during  whi6h,  as  we  shall  see 
at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  covenant  and  its  more  dis- 
tinctive ordinances  were  suspended,  we  need  not  wonder  if  tlie 
things  properly  typical  in  their  condition  should  also  have 
suffered  a  measure  of  derangement.  It  is  to  these  things, 
as  they  _ihapp<>ppd^^f£>  them  during  their  march  througE  the 
wilderaaoQ  and -.encamginent  arounTSinai^  that  ly^  ^rfi  *^  l""k 
ffrMhfi__tjrpftB  (in  th^'^*  strK^^er^sense)  of  Gospel  realities^  And 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  reference  to  this  period,  the 
entire  people  were  dependent  upon  manna  for  the  chief  part 
of  their  daily  support.  With  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
people, — those  who  were  in  humbler  circumstances, — it  must, 
indeed,  have  been  so  to  the  last.  Therefore  the  nocturnal 
supply  could  not  cease,  though  it  may  have  varied  in  amount, 
till  the  people  actually  entered  the  territory  of  Canaan.  It 
was  the  peculiar  provision  of  Heaven  for  the  necessities  of  the 
wilderness.^ 

In  regard  to  the  manna  itself,  which  formed  the  chief  part 
of  this  extraordinary  provision,  the  description  given  is,  that  it 
fell  round  about  the  camp  by  night  with  the  dew  ;  that  it  con- 
sisted of  small  whitish  particles,  compared  to  hoar-frost,  cori- 
ander-seed, and  pearls  (for  so  n^^a  in  Num.  xi.  7  should  be 
rendered,  not  bdellium) ;  ^  that  it  melted  when  exposed  to  the 
jieat  of  the  sun,  and  tasted  like  i^vafers  made  with  honeyt'or 


^  In  Ex.  xvi.  35  the  supply  of  manna  is  spoken  of  as  continuing  till  the 
people  *  came  to  a  land  inhabited/  or  to  their  reaching  *  the  borders  of 
(3anaan.'  In  Josh.  y.  12  its  actual  cessation  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
only  when  they  had  entered  Canaan,  and  ate  the  com  of  the  land.  Heng- 
stenberg^s  explanation  of  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  us  quite  satisfactory. 
Bat  why  might  not  the  first  passage,  written  in  anticipation  of  the  future, 
indicate  generally  the  period  during  which  the  manna  was  given — viz.  the 
exclusion  of  the  people  from  a  land  in  such  a  sense  inhabited,  that  they  were 
still  dependent  on  miraculous  supplies  of  food?  Then  the  passage  in  Joshua 
records  the  fact  that  this  dependence  actually  ceased  only  when  they  had 
cfoflsed  the  Jordan,  and  lay  before  Jericho ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  their 
oonqaests  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  though  in  lands  inhabited,  had  not  sufficed 
till  the  period  in  qnestion  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  to  their  wants. 
*  See  Bocbart,  HUroz,  Pt  ii.  pp.  676-7. 
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like  fresh  oil.  Now  it  seems  that  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia, 
and  especially  in  that  part  which  lies  around  Mount  Sinai,  a 
substance  has  been  always  found  very  much  resembling  this 
manna,  and  also  bearing  its  name, — the  juice  or  gum  of  a  kind 
of  tamarisk  tree,  which  grows  in  that  region,  called  t^rfa,  oozing 
out  chiefly  by  night  in  the  month  of  June,  and  collected  before 
sunrise  by  the  natives.  Such  a  fact  was  deemed  perfectly 
sufficient  to  entitle  modem  rationalists  to  conclude  that  there 
was  no  miracle  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  Israelites  merely  col- 
lected and  used  a  natural  production  of  the  region  where  they 
sojourned  for  a  period.  But  even  supposing  the  substance 
called  manna  to  have  been  in  both  cases  precisely  the  same, 
there  was  still  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of  miraculous  power 
in  regard  to  the  quantity ;  for  the  entire  produce  of  the  manna 
found  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  even  in  the  most  fruitful 
years,  does  not  exceed  700  pounds,  which,  on  the  most  mode- 
rate calculation,  could  not  have  furnished  even  the  thousandth 
part  necessary  for  one  day^s  supply  to  the  host  of  Israel! 
Besides  the  enormous  disproportion,  however,  in  regard  to 
quantity,  there  were  other  things  belonging  to  the  manna  of 
Scripture  which  clearly  distinguished  it  from  that  found  by 
naturalists — especially  its  falling  with  the  dew,  and  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  on  plants ;  its  consistence,  rendering  it  cap- 
able of  being  used  for  bread,  while  the  natural  is  rather  a 
substitute  for  honey;  its  corrupting,  if  kept  beyond  a  day; 
and  its  coming  in  double  quantities  on  the  sixth  day,  and  not 
falling  at  all  on  the  seventh.  If  these  properties,  along  with 
the  immense  abundance  in  which  it  was  given,  be  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  manna  of  Scripture  a  miracle,  and  that  of  the 
first  magnitude,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  where  anything  really 
miraculous  is  to  be  found. 

But  this  by  no  means  proves  the  absence  of  all  resemblance 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  productions  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  so  far  from  there  being  aught  in  that  resemblance 
to  disturb  our  ideas  regarding  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
miracle,  we  should  rather  see  in  it  something  to  confirm  them. 
For  though  not  always,  yet  there  very  commonly  is  a  natural 
basis  for  the  supernatural,  9r,  at  least,  an  easily  recogniseil 
connection  between  the  two.     Thus,  when  our  Lord  proceeded 
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to  administer  a  miraculous  supply  of  food  to  the  hungry  multi- 
tades  around  Him,  He  did  not  call  into  being  articles  of  food 
unknown  in  Judea,  but  availed  Himself  of  the  few  loaves  and 
fishes  that  were  furnished  to  His  hand.  In  like  manner,  when 
Jehovah  was  going  to  provide  in  the  desert  a  substitute  for  the 
com  of  cultivated  lands,  was  it  not  befitting  that  He  should 
take  some  natural  production  of  the  desert,  and  increase  or 
otherwise  modify  it,  in  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
required?  It  is  in  accordance  with  all  reason  and  analogy, 
that  thb  corn  of  the  desert  should,  to  some  extent,  have 
savoured  of  the  region  with  which  it  was  connected ;  and  the 
few  striking  resemblances  it  is  found  to  bear  to  the  produce  of 
the  Arabian  tamarisk  are  the  stamp  of  verisimilitude,  and  not 
of  suspicion ;  the  indication  of  such  an  affinity  between  the  two, 
as  might  justly  be  expected,  from  their  being  the  common  pro- 
duction of  the  same  divine  hand,  only  working  miraculously 
in  the  one  case,  and  naturally  in  the  otlier.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  this  miraculous  supply  of  food  for  the 
desert  was  in  itself  a  provision  for  the  bodily,  and  not  for  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Israelites.  Hence  it  is  called  by  our 
Lord,  ^not  the  true  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven/ 

^  There  has  been  a  coDsiderable  controyeray  among  the  learned,  whether 
the  manna  of  Scripture  is  to  be  held  as  formally  the  same  with  that  of  the 
shmb  in  question,  or  essentially  different  (see  Kurtz's  Hist,  of  Cov.  vol.  iii. 
8.  3,  Trans.).  The  two  main  points  of  difference  urged  by  Kurtz — viz.  that 
the  food  ate  by  the  Israelites  for  forty  years  was  not  produced  by  the  tarfa 
Bhrubs  of  the  desert,  and  that  the  one  had  nutritive  qualities  which  the 
other  has  not — must  be  allowed  to  constitute  most  material  differences  be- 
tween the  two.  But  still  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  agreements, 
for  these  were  evidently  designed  as  well  as  the  other.  They  may  be  of 
service  also  in  exposing  the  fanciful  and  merely  superficial  nature  of  many 
of  the  resemblances  specified  by  typical  writers  between  the  manna  and 
Christ :  for  example,  the  roundness  of  the  manna,  which  was  held  to  signify 
His  eternal  nature  ;  its  whiteness,  which  was  viewed  as  emblematic  of  His 
holiness ;  and  its  sweetness,  of  the  delight  the  participation  of  Him  affords 
to  believers.  These  qualities  the  manna  had  simply  as  manna,  as  possess- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  the  properties  of  that  production  of  the  desert.  In 
such  things  there  was  nothing  peculiar  or  supernatural;  and  it  is  as  unwar- 
rantable to  search  for  spiritual  mysteries  in  them,  as  it  would  be  for  a 
like  purpose  to  analyze  the  qualities  and  appearance  of  the  water  which 
jMn^^fMh  the  rock,  and  which,  so  applied,  would  convey  in  some  re- 
spects a  directly  opposite  instruction. 
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because  the  life  it  was  given  to  support  was  the  fleshly  one, 
which  terminates  in  death :  ^  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  wilderness,  and  are  dead.'  ^  And  even  in  this  point  of  view 
the  things  connected  with  it  have  a  use  for  us,  apart  altogether 
from  any  higher,  typical,  or  prospective  reference  they  might 
also  bear  to  Gospel  things.  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  manna  in  regard  to  the  interests  and 
transactions  of  our  present  temporal  life, — properly  and  justly 
drawn ;  only  we  must  not  confound  these,  as  is  too  commonly 
done,  with  the  lessons  of  another  and  higher  kind,  which  it  was 
intended,  as  part  of  a  preparatory  dispensation,  to  teach  regarding 
the  food  and  nourishment  of  the  soul.  For  example,  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  apostle  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (viii.  15),  to  enforce  on  the  rich  a  charitable  distribution 
of  their  means  to  the  needy,  so  that  there  might  be  provided  for 
all  a  sufficiency  of  these  temporal  goods,  such  as  was  found  by 
the  children  of  Israel  on  gathering  the  manna:  this  has  no 
respect  to  any  typical  bearing  in  the  transaction,  as  in  both 
cases  alike  it  is  the  bodily  and  temporal  life  alone  that  is  con- 
templated. In  like  manner,  we  should  regard  it,  not  in  a 
typical,  but  only  in  a  common  or  historical  point  of  view,  if  we 
should  apply  the  fact  of  their  being  obliged  to  rise  betimes  and 
gather  it  with  their  own  hands,  to  teach  the  duty  of  a  diligent 
industry  in  our  worldly  callings ;  or  the  other  fact  of  its  breed- 
ing worms  when  unnecessarily  hoarded  and  kept  beyond  the 
appointed  time,  to  show  the  folly  of  men  labouring  to  heap  up 
possessions  which  they  cannot  profitably  use,  and  which  must 
be  found  only  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  Such  appli- 
cations of  the  historical  details  regarding  the  manna,  are  in 
themselves  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper,  but  are  quite  out 
of  place  when  put,  as  they  often  are,  among  its  typical  bearings; 
as  may  be  seen  even  by  those  who  do  so,  when  they  come  to 
certain  of  the  details, — to  the  double  portion,  for  example, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  that  there  might  be  an  unbroken 
day  of  rest  on  the  Sabbath ;  for,  if  considered,  as  in  the  ex- 
amples given  above,  with  reference  merely  to  what  is  to  be 
done  or  enjoyed  on  earth,  the  instruction  would  be  false, — ^the 
day  of  rest  being  the  season  above  all  others  on  which,  in  a 

1  John  vL  32,  49,  60. 
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spiritual  point  of  view^  men  should  gather  and  lay  up  for  their 
souls.  They  are  here,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  mixing 
up  the  present  with  the  future,  making  the  six  days  represent 
time  during  which  salvation  is  to  be  sought,  and  the  seventh 
eternity,  during  which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Yet  there  is  an  im- 
portant use  of  this  part  also  of  the  arrangement  regarding  the 
manna,  in  reference  to  the  present  life,  apart  altogether  from 
the  tjrpical  bearing.  For  when  the  Lord  sent  that  double 
portion  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  none  on  the  next,  it 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  His  providential  arrangements 
for  this  world,  He  had  given  only  six  days  out  of  the  seven  for 
worldly  labour,  and  that  if  men  readily  concurred  in  this  plan 
they  should  find  it  to  their  advantage  :  they  should  find,  that  in 
the  long  run  they  got  as  much  by  their  six  days'  labour  as  they 
either  needed  or  could  profitably  use,  and  should  have,  besides, 
their  weekly  day  of  rest  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  bodily 
repose.  Nor  can  we  regard  this  lesson  of  small  moment  in 
the  eye  of  Heaven,  when  we  see  no  fewer  than  three  miracles 
wrought  every  week  for  forty  years  to  enforce  it — viz.  a  double 
portion  of  mianna  on  the  sixth  day,  none  on  the  seventh,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  portion  for  the  seventh  from  corrupting 
when  kept  beyond  the  usual  time. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider  the  divine  gift  of 
manna  in  its  typical  aspect,  as  representative  of  the  higher  and 
better  things  of  the  Gospel,  we  must  remember  that  there  are 
two  distinct  classes  of  relations — corresponding,  indeed,  yet  still 
distinct,  since  the  one  has  immediate  respect  only  to  the  seen 
and  the  temporal,  and  the  other  to  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
In  both  cases  alike  there  is  a  redeemed  people,  travelling  through 
a  wilderness  to  the  inheritance  promised  to  them,  and  prepared 
for  them,  and  receiving  as  they  proceed  the  peculiar  provision 
they  require  for  the  support  of  life,  from  the  immediate  hand 
of  God*  But  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
according  to  the  flesh,  redeemed  from  the  outward  bondage  and 
oppression  of  Egypt,  at  the  most  from  bodily  death;  in  the 
other,  the  spiritual  members  of  an  elect  Church  redeemed  from 
the  curse  and  condemnation  of  sin :  in  the  one,  the  literal 
wilderness  of  Arabia,  lying  between  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  in 
the  other,  the  figurative  wilderness  of  a  present  world :  in  the 
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one,  manna ;  in  the  other,  Christ.  That  we  are  warranted  to 
connect  the  two  together  in  this  manner,  and  to  see  the  one, 
as  it  were,  in  the  other,  is  not  simply  to  be  inferred  from  some 
occasional  passages  of  Scripture,  but  is  rather  to  be  grounded 
on  the  general  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  as 
intended  to  prepare  the  way,  by  means  of  its  visible  and  earthly 
relations,  for  the  spiritual  and  divine  realities  of  the  Gospel. 
Whatever  is  implied  in  this  general  connection,  however,  is  in 
the  case  of  the  manna  not  obscurely  intimated  by  our  Lord  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  He  represents 
Himself,  with  evident  reference  to  it,  as  'the  bread  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven ; '  and  is  clearly  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  calls  it  *  the  spiritual  meat,'  of 
which  the  Israelites  did  all  eat.^  Not  as  if,  in  eating  that,  they 
of  necessity  found  nourishment  to  their  souls ;  but  such  meat 
being  God's  special  provision  for  a  redeemed  people,  had  an 
ordained  connection  with  the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  and, 
as  such,  contained  a  pledge  that  He  who  consulted  so  graciously 
for  the  life  of  the  body,  would  prove  Himself  equally  ready  to 
administer  to  the  necessities  of  the  soul,  as  He  did  in  a  measure 
even  then,  and  does  now  more  fully  in  Christ.  The  following 
may  be  presented  as  the  chief  points  of  instruction  which  io 
this  respect  are  conveyed  by  the  history  of  the  manna : — 

(1.)  It  was  given  in  consideration  of  a  great  and  urgent 
necessity.  A  like  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  God's  gift 
of  His  Son  to  the  world :  it  was  not  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  any  other  resource  to  be  found ;  and  the  actual  be- 
stowment  of  the  gift  was  delayed  till  the  fullest  demonstration 
had  been  given  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  world 
that  such  a  provision  was  indispensable. 

(2.)  The  manna  was  peculiarly  the  gift  of  God,  coming 
freely  and  directly  from  His  hand.  It  fell  by  night  with  the 
dew,'  which  is  itself  the  gift  of  heaven,  sent  to  fertilize  the 
earth,  and  enable  it  to  yield  increase  for  the  food  of  man  and 
beast.  But  in  the  wilderness,  where,  as  there  is  no  sowing, 
there  can  be  no  increase,  if  bread  still  comes  with  the  dew,  it 
must  be,  in  a  sense  quite  peculiar,  the  produce  of  heaven — 
hence  called  '  the  corn,'  or  '  bread  of  heaven.'  *     How  striking; 

1 1  Cor.  X.  8.  «  Num.  xi.  9.  »  Ps.  Ixrviu.  24,  cv.  40. 
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a  representation  in  this  respect  of  Christ,  who,  both  as  to  His 
person  and  to  the  purchased  blessings  of  His  redemption,  is 
always  presented  to  our  view  as  the  free  gift  and  offer  of 
divine  love ! 

(3.)  But  plentiful  as  well  as  free  ;  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  is  in  Jesus,  so  that  all  may  receive  as  their  necessities 
require :  no  one  needs  to  grudge  his  neighbour's  portion,  but 
all  rather  may  rejoice  together  in  the  ample  beneficence  of 
Heaven.  So  was  it  also  with  the  manna ;  for  when  distribu- 
tion was  made,  there  was  enough  for  all,  and  even  he  who  had 
gathered  least  had  no  lack. 

(4.)  Then,  falling  as  it  did  round  about  the  camp,  it  was 
near  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all :  if  any  should  perish 
for  want,  it  could  be  from  no  outward  necessity  or  hardship, 
for  the  means  of  supply  were  brought  almost  to  their  very 
hand.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  regard  to  Christ,  who,  in  the 
Gospel  of  His  grace,  is  laid,  in  a  manner,  at  the  door  of  every 
sinner :  the  word  is  nigh  him ;  and  if  he  should  still  perish, 
he  must  be  without  excuse, — he  perishes  in  sight  of  the  bread 
of  life. 

(5.)  The  supply  of  manna  came  daily,  and  faith  had  to 
be  exercised  on  the  providence  of  God,  that  each  day  would 
bring  its  appointed  provision ;  if  they  attempted  to  hoard  for 
the  morrow,  their  store  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  In  like 
manner  must  the  child  of  God  pray  for  his  soul  every  morning 
as  it  dawns,  ^  Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread.'  He  can  lay 
up  no  stock  of  grace  which  is  to  save  him  from  the  necessity 
of  constantly  repairing  to  the  treasury  of  Christ;  and  if  he 
begins  to  live  upon  former  experiences,  or  to  feel  as  if  he 
already  stood  so  high  in  the  life  of  God,  that,  like  Peter,  he 
can  of  himself  confidently  reckon  on  his  superiority  to  tempta- 
tion, his  very  mercies  become  fraught  with  trouble,  and  he  is 
the  worse  rather  than  the  better  for  the  fulness  imparted  to 
him.  His  soul  can  be  in  health  and  prosperity  only  while  he 
is  every  day  *  living  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
him,  and  gave  Himself  for  him.' 

(6.)  Finally,  as  the  manna  had  to  be  gathered  in  the  morn- 
ing of  each  day,  and  a  double  portion  provided  on  the  sixth 
day,  that  the  seventh  might  be  hallowed  as  a  day  of  sacred 
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rest ;  so  Christ  and  the  things  of  His  salvation  mnst  be  sought 
with  diligence  and  regularity,  but  only  in  the  appointed  way, 
and  through  the  divinely-provided  channels.  There  most  be 
no  neglect  of  seasonable  opportunities  on  the  one  hand,  nor, 
on  the  other,  any  overvaluing  of  one  ordinance  to  the  neglect 
of  another.  We  cannot  prosper  in  our  course,  unless  it  is 
pursued  as  God  Himself  authorizes  and  appoints. 

There  is  nothing  uncertain  or  fanciful  in  such  analogies ; 
for  they  have  not  only  the  correspondence  between  Israel's 
temporal  and  the  Church's  spiritual  condition  to  rest  upon,  but 
the  character  also  of  an  unchangeable  God.  His  principles 
of  dealing  with  His  Church  are  the  same  for  all  ages.  When 
transacting  with  His  people  now  directly  for  the  support  of  the 
spiritual  life.  He  must  substantially  re-enact  what  He  did  of 
old,  when  transacting  with  them  directly  for  the  support  of 
their  bodily  life.  And  as  even  then  there  was  an  under-current 
of  spiritual  meaning  and  instruction  running  through  all  that 
was  done,  so  the  faith  of  the  Christian  now  has  a  most  legiti- 
mate and  profitable  exercise,  when  it  learns  from  that  memoi*able 
transaction  in  the  desert  the  fulness  of  its  privilege,  and  the 
extent  of  its  obligations  in  regard  to  the  higher  provision  pre- 
sented to  it  in  the  Gospel. 

II.  But  Israel  in  the  wilderness  required  something  more 
than  manna  to  preserve  them  in  safety  and  vigour  for  the  in- 
heritance ;  they  needed  refreshment  as  well  as  support, — *  a  stay 
of  water,'  not  less  than  ^  a  staff  of  bread.'  And  the  account 
given  respecting  this  is  contained  in  the  chapter  immediately 
following  that  which  records  the  appointment  of  God  resj>ect- 
ing  the  manna.  Here  also  the  gift  was  preceded  by  a  mur- 
muring and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites.  So  little 
had  they  yet  learned  from  the  past  manifestations  of  divine 
power  and  faithfulness,  and  so  much  had  sight  the  ascendency 
over  faith  in  their  character,  that  they  even  spoke  as  if  certain 
destruction  were  before  them,  and  caused  Moses  to  tremble  for 
his  life.  But  however  improperly  they  demeaned  themselves, 
as  there  was  a  real  necessity  in  their  condition,  which  nothing 
but  an  immediate  aiul  extraordinary  exertion  of  divine  power 
could  relieve,  Mosts  received  the  command  from  God,  after 
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pplicating  His  interposition,  to  go  with  the  elders  of  Israel 
d  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb  with  his  rod,  under  the  assarance, 
lich  was  speedily  verified,  that  water  in  abundance  would 
•earn  forth.* 

The  apostle  says  of  this  rock,  that  it  followed  the  Israelites.' 
id  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  have  fabled  that  it  actually 
>ved  from  its  place  in  Horeb  and  accompanied  them  through 
?  wilderness ;  so  tliat  the  rock,  which  nearly  forty  years  after 
IS  smitten  in  Kadesh,  was  the  identical  rock  which  had  been 
ginally  smitten  in  Horeb.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  such 
ts  not  the  meaning  of  the  apostle.'    But  as  the  rock  at  Horeb 

*  This  occurrence  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  considerably 
lilar,  of  which  an  account  i8  given  in  Num.  xx.  This  latter  occurrence 
ik  place  at  Kadesh,  and  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
com  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  period  of  their  abode  there  was  draw- 
;  to  a  close. — (Comp.  ch.  xx.  with  ch.  xxxiii.  36-39.)  On  account  of  the 
)elliou8  conduct  of  the  people,  Moses  called  the  rock  smitten,  in  both  cases, 

the  name  of  Meribah,  or  Strife.  But  as  the  occasions  were  far  separate, 
th  as  to  space  and  time,  the  last  was  also  unhappily  distinguished  from 
i  first,  in  that  Moses  and  Aaron  so  far  transgressed  as  to  forfeit  their 
;ht  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Aaron  was  coupled  with  Moses  both  in 
3  sin  and  the  punishment ;  but  it  is  the  case  of  Moses  which  is  most  par- 
olarly  noticed  His  sin  is  characterized  in  ch.  xx.  12  by  his  '  not  believ- 
2^  God,'  and  in  ver.  24,  and  ch.  xxviL  14,  as  a  *  rebelling  against  the  word 
God.'  Again,  in  Deut.  i.  87,  iii.  26,  iv.  21,  the  punislmient  is  said  to 
▼e  been  laid  on  Moses  *  for  their  sakes,'  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  *  be- 
use  of  their  words.'  The  proper  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this : 
xes,  through  their  chiding,  lost  command  of  himself,  and  did  the  work 
pointed,  not  as  God's  messenger,  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  holiness,  but  in 
state  of  carnal  and  passionate  excitement,  under  the  influence  of  that 
nth  which  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  punishment  he 
weired,  it  may  seem,  was  peculiarly  severe  for  such  an  offence ;  but  it 
IS  designed  to  produce  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  people,  in  regard 
the  evil  of  sin  ;  for  when  they  saw  that  their  misconduct  had  so  far  pre- 
Qed  over  their  venerable  leader  as  to  prevent  even  him  from  entering 
koaan,  how  powerfully  was  the  circumstance  fitted  to  operate  as  a  check 
on  their  waywardness  in  the  time  to  come !  And  then,  as  Moses  and 
iron  were  in  the  position  of  greatest  nearness  to  God,  and  had  it  as 
sir  especial  charge  to  represent  God's  holiness  to  the  people,  even  a  com- 
ratively  small  backsliding  in  them  was  of  a  serious  nature,  and  required  to 
marked  with  some  impressive  token  of  the  Lord's  displeasure. 
«  1  Cor.  X.  4. 

•  Yet  the  charge  has  been  made,  and  is  still  kept  up  (for  example,  by 
t  Wette,  Riickert,  Meyer),  that  the  apostle  does  here  fall  in  with  the 
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comes  into  view,  not  as  something  by  itself,  but  simply  as  con- 
nected with  the  water  which  divine  power  constrained  it  to 
yield,  it  might  justly  be  spoken  of  as  following  them,  if  the 
waters  flowing  from  it  pursued  for  a  time  the  same  course. 
That  this,  to  some  extent,  was  actually  the  case,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  great  profusion  with  which  they  are  declared 
to  have  been  given — '  gushing  out,*  it  is  said,  *  like  overflowing 
streams,*  '  and  running  like  a  river  in  the  dry  places.'  ^  It  is 
also  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  interpreters,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and  the  words  of  the  apostle  so  manifestly  imply 
this,  that  we  can  scarcely  call  it  anything  but  a  conceit  in  St. 
Chrysostom  (who  is  followed,  however,  by  Horsley,  on  Ex.  xvii.), 
to  regard  the  apostle  there  as  speaking  of  Christ  personally. 
But  we  are  not  thereby  warranted  in  supposing,  with  some 
Jewish  writers,  that  the  waters  flowing  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb  so  closely  and  necessarily  connected  themselves  with 
the  march  of  the  Israelites,  that  the  stream  rose  with  them  to 
the  tops  of  mountains,  as  well  as  descended  into  the  valleys.^ 
Considering  how  nearly  related  the  Lord's  miraculous  working 
in  regard  to  the  manna  stood  to  His  operations  in  nature,  and 
how  He  required  the  care  and  instrumentality  of  His  people 
to  concur  with  His  gift  in  making  that  miraculous  provision 
effectual  to  the  supply  of  their  wants,  we  might  rather  con- 
ceive that  their  course  was  directed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  water 
easily  following  them,  though  not,  perhaps,  without  the  ap- 
plication of  some  labour  on  their  part  to  open  for  it  a  passage, 
and  provide  suitable  reservoirs.  Nor  are  we  to  imagine  that 
they  would  require  this  water,  any  more  than  the  manna, 
always  in  the  same  quantities  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
sojoui'n  in  the  wilderness.     They  might  even  be  sometimes 

Jewish  legends,  and  uses  them  for  a  purpose.  We  entirely  dissent  from 
this ;  but  we  cannot,  with  Tholuck  {Das  AUe  Test,  im  Neue^  p.  39),  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Jewish  legends,  and  hold  that  the  passages  usually 
referred  to  on  the  subject  speak  only  of  the  water  of  the  well  dug  by 
Moses  and  the  princes  out  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  certainly  do,  but 
not  all.  Those  produced  by  Schottgen  on  1  Cor.  x.  4,  clearly  show  it  to 
have  been  a  Jewish  opinion,  that,  not  the  water  indeed  by  itself,  but  the 
rock  ready  to  give  forth  its  supplies  of  water,  did  somehow  follow  the 
Israelites. 

^  Ps.  Ixxviii.  20,  cv.  41 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  21.  •  Lightfoot  on  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
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wholly  independent  of  it ;  as  we  know  for  certain  it  had  failed 
them  when  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  the  Moabites.^  It  ivas 
God's  special  provision  for  the  desert — for  the  land  of  drought; 
and  did  not  need  to  be  given  in  any  quantities,  or  directed  into 
any  channel,  but  such  as  their  necessities  when  traversing  that 
land  might  require.' 

Understanding  this,  however,  to  be  the  sense  in  which  the 
rock  followed  the  Israelites,  what  does  the  apostle  further 
mean  by  saying  that  *  tliat  rock  was  Christ  ? '  Does  he  wish 
us  to  understand  that  the  rock  typically  represented  Christ? — 
and  so  represented  Him,  that  in  drinking  of  the  water  which 
flowed  from  it,  they  at  the  same  time  received  Christ?  Was 
the  drink  furnished  to  the  Israelites  in  such  a  sense  spiritual, 
that  it  conveyed  Christ  to  them?  In  that  case  the  flowing 
forth  and  drinking  of  the  water  must  have  had  in  it  the 
nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  answered  to  our  spiritually  eating 
and  drinking  of  Christ  in  the  Supper.  This,  unquestionably, 
is  the  view  adopted  by  the  ablest  and  soundest  divines  ; 
although  there  are  certain  limitations  which  must  be  under- 
stood. The  apostle  is  evidently  drawing  a  parallel  between 
the  case  of  the  Church  in  the  wilderness  and  that  of  the 
Church  under  the  Gospel,  with  an  especial  reference  to  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  passage 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  Moses,  he  represents  as  a  sort  of  baptism  to 
him ;  because  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Christian  baptism 
seals  spiritually  the  believer's  death  to  sin,  his  separation  from 
the  world,  and  his  calling  of  God  to  sit  in  heavenly  places 
with  Christ,  in  the  very  same,  outwardly,  did  the  passage 
through  the  Ked  Sea  seal  the  death  of  Israel  to  the  bondage 

^  Num.  zx.,  xxi. 

^The  exact  route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  Sinai  to  Canaan  is 
still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  At  some  of  the  places  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  rested,  there  are  considerable  supplies  of  water.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  region  of  Sinai  is  very  elevated,  and  that  not  only 
are  the  mountain  ridges  immensely  higher  than  the  south  of  Palestine,  but 
the  ground  slopes  from  the  base  to  a  considerable  distance  all  round,  so 
that  the  water  would  naturally  ^ow  so  far  with  the  Israelites ;  but  how  far 
can  never  be  ascertained. 
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of  Pharaoh,  their  separation  from  Egypt,  and  their  expectation 
of  the  inheritance  promised  them  by  Moses.  In  wliat  he  says 
regarding  the  manna  and  the  rock,  he  does  not  expressly  name 
the  ordinance  of  the  Supper ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  has  its  sacred  symbols  in  view,  when  he  calls  the  manna  the 
spiritual  food  of  which  the  Israelites  ate,  and  the  water  from 
the  rock  the  spiritual  drink  of  which  they  drank,  and  even 
gives  to  the  rock  the  name  of  Christ.  Such  language,  how- 
ever, cannot  have  been  meant  to  imply  that  the  manna  and 
the  water  directly  and  properly  symbolized  Christ,  in  the  same 
sense  that  this  is  done  by  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Supper ; 
for  the  gift  of  the  manna  and  the  water  had  immediate  respect 
to  the  supply  of  the  people's  bodily  necessities.  For  this  alone 
they  were  directly  and  ostensibly  given ;  and  hence  our  Lord, 
speaking  of  what  the  manna  was  in  itself,  depreciates  its  value 
in  respect  to  men's  higher  natures,  and  declares  to  the  Jews 
it  was  not  the  true  bread  of  heaven,  as  was  evident  alone  from 
the  fact  that  the  life  it  was  sent  more  immediately  to  nourish, 
actually  perished  ia  the  wilderness.  Not,  therefore,  directly 
and  palpably,  but  only  in  a  remote,  concealed,  typical  sense, 
could  the  apostle  intend  his  expressions  of  spiritual  food  and 
drink  to  be  understood.  Still  less  could  he  mean,  that  all  who 
partook  of  these,  did  consciously  and  believingly  receive  Christ 
through  them  to  salvation.  The  facts  he  presently  mentions 
regarding  so  many  of  them  being  smitten  down  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  judgments  of  God  for  their  sins,  too  clearly  proved 
the  reverse  of  that.  The  very  purpose,  indeed,  for  which  he 
there  introduces  their  case  to  the  notice  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  is  to  warn  the  disciples  to  beware  lest  they  should 
fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief;  lest,  after  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church,  they  should,  by  carnal 
indulgence,  lose  their  interest  in  the  heavenly  inheritance,  as 
so  many  had  done  in  regard  to  the  earthly  inheritance,  notwith- 
standing that  they  had  partaken  of  the  corresponding  privileges 
of  the  ancient  economy.  But  as  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Supper  might  still  be  called  spiritual  food  and  drink,  might 
even  be  called  by  the  name  of  Christ,  who  is  both  the  living 
bread  and  the  living  water,  which  they  represent,  although 
many  partake  of  them  unwortliily,  and  perish  in  their  sins; 
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so  manifestly  might  the  manna  and  the  water  of  the  desert 
be  so  called,  since  Christ  was  typically  represented  in  them, 
though  thousands  were  altogether  ignorant  of  any  reference 
they  might  have  to  Him,  and  lived  and  died  as  far  estranged 
from  salvation  as  the  wretched  idolaters  of  Egypt. 

In  perceiving  the  higher  things  typically  represented  by  the 
water  flowing  from  the  rock,  the  Israelites  stood  at  an  immense 
disadvantage  compared  with  believers  under  the  Gospel ;  and 
how  far  any  did  perceive  them,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter* 
mine.  In  regard  to  the  great  mass,  who  both  now  and  on  so 
many  other  occasions  showed  themselves  incapable  of  putting 
forth  even  the  lowest  exercises  of  faith,  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  they  did  not  descry  there  the  faintest  glimpse  of  Christ. 
But  for  such  as  really  were  children  of  faith,  we  may  easily 
understand  how  they  might  go  a  certain  way,  at  least,  in  rising 
through  the  provisions  then  administered,  to  the  expectation 
of  better  things  to  come.  They  must,  then,  have  discerned  in 
the  inheritance  which  they  were  travelling  to  inherit,  not  the 
ultimate  good  itself  which  God  had  destined  for  His  chosen, 
but  only  its  terrestrial  type  and  pledge — something  which  would 
be  for  the  present  life,  what,  in  the  resurrection,  the  other  would 
be  for  the  spiritual  and  immortal  life.  But,  discerning  this,  it 
could  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  proceed  one  step  further,  and 
apprehend  that  what  God  was  now  doing  to  them  on  their 
way  to  the  temporal  inheritance,  by  those  outward,  material 
provisions  for  the  bodily  life.  He  did  not  for  that  alone,  but 
also  as  a  sign  and  pledge  that  such  provision  as  He  had  made 
for  the  lower  necessities  of  their  nature.  He  must  assuredly 
have  made,  and  would  in  His  own  time  fully  disclose,  for  the 
higher.  And  thus,  while  receiving  from  the  hand  of  their 
redeeming  God  the  food  and  refreshment  required  for  those 
bodily  natures  which  were  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Canaan,  they  might  at  the  same  time  be  growing  in 
clearness  of  view  and  strength  of  assurance  as  regarded  their 
interest  in  the  imperishable  treasures  which  belonged  to  the 
future  kingdom  of  God,  and  tiieir  relation  to  Him  who  was 
to  be  pre-eminently  the  seed  of  blessing,  and  the  author  of 
eternal  life  to  a  dying  world. 

But  whether  or  not  those  for  whom  the  rock  poured  out  its 
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refreshing  streams  may  have  attained  to  any  such  discernment 
of  the  better  things  to  come,  for  us  who  can  look  back  upon  the 
past  from  the  high  vantage-ground  of  Gospel  light,  there  may 
certainly  be  derived  not  a  little  of  clear  and  definite  instruction. 
In  seeking  for  this,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  look  to  the 
real  and  essential  lines  of  agreement,  and  pay  no  regard  to 
such  as  are  merely  incidental.  It  is  not  the  rock  properly  that 
we  have  to  do  with,  or  to  any  of  its  distinctive  qualities,  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  but  the  supply  of  water  issuing  from  it, 
to  supply  the  thirst  and  refresh  the  natures  of  the  famishing 
Israelites.  No  doubt  the  apostle,  when  referring  to  the  trans- 
action, speaks  of  the  rock  itself,  and  of  its  following  them,  but 
])lainly  meaning  by  this,  as  we  have  stated,  the  water  that  flowed 
from  it.  No  doubt,  also,  Christ  is  often  in  Scripture  represented 
as  a  rock ;  but  when  He  is  so,  it  is  always  with  respect  to  the 
qualities  properly  belonging  to  a  rock — its  strength,  its  dura- 
bility, or  the  protection  it  is  capable  of  affording  from  the  heat 
of  a  scorching  sun.  These  natural  qualities  of  the  rock,  how- 
ever, do  not  come  into  consideration  here ;  they  did  not  render 
it  in  the  least  degree  fitted  for  administering  the  good  actually 
derived  from  it,  but  rather  the  reverse.  There  was  not  only  no 
seeming,  but  also  no  real  aptitude  in  the  rock  to  yield  the  water ; 
while  in  Christ,  though  He  appeared  to  have  no  form  or  come- 
liness, there  still  was  everything  that  was  required  to  constitute 
Him  a  fountainhead  of  life  and  blessing.  Then  the  smiting  of 
the  rock  by  Moses  with  the  rod  could  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
anything  like  violence  done  to  it ;  nor  was  the  action  itself  done 
by  Moses  as  the  lawgiver,  but  as  the  mediator  between  God  and 
the  people ;  while  the  smiting  of  Christ,  which  is  commonly  held 
to  correspond  with  this,  consisted  in  the  bruising  of  His  soul 
with  the  suffering  of  death,  and  that  not  inflicted,  but  borne 
by  Him  as  Mediator.  There  is  no  real  correspondence  in  these 
respects  between  the  type  and  the  antitype ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  commonly  made  out,  is  nothing  more  than  a  specious 
accommodation  of  the  language  of  the  transaction  to  ideas 
which  the  transaction  itself  could  never  have  suggested.^ 

^  This  has  been  done  moet  strikingly  by  Toplady,  in  the  beautiful  hymn, 
*  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,^  M^hich  derives  its  imagery  in  part  from  this 
transaction  in  the  wilderness.    Ck)naidered,  however,  in  a  oritical  point  of 
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B  points  of  instruction  are  chiefly  the  following : — 
)  Christ  ministers  to  Hi^  people  abundance  of  spiritual 
ment,  while  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  in- 
ce.  They  need  this  to  carry  them  onward  through  the 
nd  difficulties  that  lie  in  theur  way ;  and  He  is  ever  ready 
irt  it.  '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
What  He  then  did  in  the  sphere  of  the  bodily  life,  He 

but  be  disposed  to  do  over  again  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
ritual  life ;  for  there  the  necessity  is  equally  great,  and 
terests  involved  are  unspeakably  greater.  Let  the  be- 
when  parched  in  spirit,  and  feeling  in  heaviness  through 
Id  temptations,  throw  himself  back  upon  this  portion  of 
(  history,  and  he  will  see  written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the 
ice  that  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  who  fainteth  not,  nor  is 

will  satisfy  the  longing  soul,  and  pour  living  water  upon 
at  is  thirsty. 

)  In  providing  and  ministering  this  refreshment.  He  will 
through  the  greatest  hindrances  and  impediments.  If 
K)ple  but  thirst,  nothing  can  prevent  them  from  being 
3rs  of  the  blessing.  *  He  makes  for  them  rivers  in  the 
;'  the  very  rock  turns  into  a  flowing  stream;  and  the 

of  Baca  (weeping)  is  found  to  contain  its  pools  of 
iment,  at  which  the  travellers  to  Zion  revive  their  flagging 

and  go  from  strength  to  strength.     How  often  have  the 
t  providences — events  that  seemed  beforehand  pregnant 
ith  evil — become,  through  the  gracious  presence  of  the 
tor,  the  source  of  deepest  joy  and  consolation ! 
)  '  The  rock  by  its  water  accompanied  the  Israelites — so 

*  with  reference  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  transactioa,  it  is  liable 
bjections  stated  in  the  text ;  it  confounds  things  which  essentially 
Ainsworth  produces  a  Jewish  comment,  which  seems  to  justify  the 
tation  usually  put  on  it :  *■  The  turning  of  the  rock  into  water,  was 
ling  of  the  property  of  judgment,  signified  by  the  rock,  into  the 
f  of  mercy,  signified  by  the  water.'  But  Jewish  comments  on  this, 
as  other  subjects,  require  to  be  applied  with  discrimination,  as  there 
ely  either  an  unsound  or  a  sound  view,  for  confirmation  of  which 
ng  may  not  be  derived  from  them.  Water  may  as  well  symbolize 
at  as  mercy,  and  was  indeed  the  instrument  employed  to  inflict  tho 
i  act  of  judgment  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  world — tlie 
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Clirist  by  His  Spirit  goes  with  His  disciples  even  to  the  end  of 
the  worid.'^  Tlie  refreshments  of  His  grace  are  confined  to 
no  region^  and  last  through  all  ages.  Wherever  the  genuine 
believer  is^  there  they  also  are.  And  more  highly  favoured 
than  even  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  he  has  them  in  his  own 
bosom — he  has  there  ^  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  life 
everlasting/  so  that  ^  out  of  his  belly  can  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.'  * 

III.  The  only  other  point  apart  from  the  giving  of  the  law, 
occurring  in  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  calling  for 
notice  here,  was  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  in  which  from  the 
first  the  Lord  accompanied  and  led  the  people.  The  appearance 
of  this  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence  was  various,  but  it  is  uni- 
formly spoken  of  as  itself  one — a  lofty  column  rising  toward 
heaven.  By  day  it  would  seem  to  have  expanded  as  it  rose, 
and  formed  itself  into  a  kind  of  shade  or  curtain  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  sun,  as  the  Lord  is  said  by  means  of  it  to 
have  *  spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering,'*  while  by  night  it  ex- 
changed the  cloudy  for  the  illuminated  form,  and  diffused 
throughout  the  camp  a  pleasant  light.  At  first  it  went  before 
the  army,  pointing  the  way;  but  after  the  tabernacle  was  made, 
it  became  more  immediately  connected  with  this,  though  some- 
times appearing  to  rest  more  closely  on  it,  and  sometimes  to  rise 
higher  aloft.^  The  lucid  or  fiery  form  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  one,  or  rather  to  have  always  essentially  belonged  to 
it  (hence  called,  not  only  *  pillar  of  fire,'  but  Might  of  fire,' 
B^K  l^Kj  i,e.  lucid  matter  presenting  the  appearance  of  fire),  only 
during  the  day  the  circumambient  cloud  usually  prevented  the 
light  from  being  seen.  Sometimes,  however,  as  when  a  mani- 
festation of  divine  glory  needed  to  be  given  to  overawe  and 
check  the  insolence  of  the  people,  or  when  some  special  revela- 

1  Grotius.  *  John  iv.  14,  viL  88.  »  Ps.  cv.  39. 

*  Ex.  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv.  19,  xl.  34-38 ;  Num.  ix.  16-28.  This  subject  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Yitringa  in  his  Obs.  Sac,  lib.  v.  c.  14-17,  to 
which  we  must  refer  for  more  details  than  can  be  given  here.  What  is 
stated  in  the  text  claims  to  be  little  more  than  an  abstract  of  his  obsenra- 
tions.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  attempts  of  German  rationalists  to  bring 
down  the  miraculous  appearance  to  ordinary  caravan- fires,  may  consuU 
Kurtz,  GeschichU  des  Allen  Bundes,  p.  149  sq. 
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ion  was  to  be  given  to  Moses,  the  fire  discovered  itself  through 
he  cloud.  So  that  it  may  be  described  as  a  column  of  lire 
urrounded  bj  a  cloud,  the  one  or  the  other  appearance  be- 
coming predominant,  according  as  the  divine  purpose  required, 
>ot  tliat  of  fire  being  more  peculiarly  identified  with  the  glory 
if  God.^ 

(1.)  Now,  as  the  Lord  chose  this  for  the  visible  symbol,  in 
xrhich  He  would  appear  as  the  Head  and  Leader  of  His  people 
jirhen  conducting  them  through  the  wilderness,  there  must  have 
3een,  first  of  all,  in  the  symbol  itself,  something  fitted  to  display 
His  character  and  glory.  There  must  have  been  a  propriety 
uid  significance  in  selecting  this,  rather  than  something  else,  as 
the  seat  in  which  Jehovah,  or  the  angel  of  His  presence,  ap- 
peared, and  the  form  in  which  He  manifested  His  glory.  But 
fire,  or  a  shining  flame  enveloped  by  a  cloud,  is  one  of  the  fittest 
and  most  natural  symbols  of  the  true  God,  as  dwelling,  not 
dmply  in  light,  but  ^  in  light  that  is  inaccessible  and  full  of 
glory,' — light  and  glory  within  the  cloud.  The  fire,  however, 
was  itself  not  uniform  in  its  appearance,  but,  according  to  the 
threefold  distinction  of  Isaiah  (ch»  iv.  5),  sometimes  appeared  as 
lighty  sometimes  as  a  radiant  splendour  or  glory,  and  sometimes 
again  as  flaming  or  burning  fire.  In  each  of  these  respects  it 
pointed  to  a  corresponding  feature  in  the  divine  character.  As 
light,  it  represented  God  as  the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  purity.^ 
As  splendour,  it  indicated  the  glory  of  His  character,  which 
consists  in  the  manifestation  of  His  infinite  perfections,  and 
especially  in  the  display  of  His  surpassing  goodness,  as  con- 
nected with  the  redemption  of  His  people ;  on  which  account 
the  ^  showing  of  His  glory '  is  explained  by  '  making  His  good- 
ness pass  before  Moses."  For  as  nothing  appears  to  the 
natural  eye  more  brilliant  than  the  shining  brightness  of  fire, 
so  nothing  to  the  spiritual  eye  can  be  compared  with  these 
manifestations  of  the  gracious  attributes  of  God.  And  as 
nothing  in  nature  is  so  awfully  commanding  and  intensely 
powerful  in  consuming  as  the  burning  flame  of  fire,  so  in  this 
respect  again  it  imaged  forth  the  terrible  power  and  majesty  of 

*  Num.  xvi.  42. 

'  lea.  Ix.  1,  19  ;  1  John  i.  5  ;  Rev.  xxi.  23,  xzii.  5. 

'  Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  19  ;  comp.  also  Isa.  zl.  5. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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His  holiness,  which  makes  Him  jealous  of  His  own  glory,  and 
a  consuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.  Hence  the  dood 
assumed  this  aspect  pre-eminently  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the 
Lord  came  down  to  give  that  fundamental  revelation  of  His 
holiness,  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments.^  Still,  whatever 
the  Lord  discovered  of  Himself  in  these  respects  to  His  ancient 
people,  it  was  with  much  reserve  and  imperfection :  they  saw 
Him,  indeed,  but  only  through  a  veil ;  and  therefore  the  glorjr 
shone  forth  through  a  cloud  of  thick  darkness. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  still.  God  even 
yet  has  His  dwelling  in  unapproachable  light ;  and  with  all  the 
discoveries  of  the  Gospel,  He  is  only  seen  ^  as  through  a  glass 
darkly.'  This  feature,  however,  of  the  divine  manifestations 
falls  more  into  the  background  in  the  Gospel ;  since  God  has 
now  in  very  deed  dwelt  with  men  on  the  earth,  and  given  such 
revelations  of  Himself  by  Christ,  that  ^  he  who  hath  seen  Him,' 
may  be  said  to  ^  have  seen  the  Father.'  It  seems  now,  com- 
paring the  revelations  of  God  in  the  New  with  those  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  if  the  pillar  of  cloud  were  in  a  measure  removed, 
and  the  pillar  of  light  and  fire  alone  remained.  And  in  each  of 
the  aspects  which  this  pillar  assumed,  we  find  the  correspondmg 
feature  most  fully  verified  in  Christ.  He  is  the  light  of  men. 
The  glory  of  the  Father  shines  forth  in  Him  as  full  of  grace 
and  truth.  He  alone  has  revealed  the  Father,  and  can  give 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him. 
Therefore  He  is  the  Word  or  Revealer  of  God,  the  effulgence  of 
His  glory.  And  while  merciful  and  compassionate  in  the  last 
degi'ee  to  sinners — the  very  personification  of  love — He  yet  has 
eyes  like  a  fiame  of  fire,  and  His  feet  as  of  burning  brass; 
and  He  walks  amid  the  golden  candlesticks,  as  He  did  in  the 
camp  of  Israel,  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  works  of  darkness, 
and  cause  His  indignation  to  smoke  against  the  hypocrites.' 

(2.)  But  besides  being  a  symbol  of  the  Lord's  revealed 
character,  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  had  certain  offices  to  per- 
form to  the  Israelites.  These  were  for  guidance  and  pratection. 
It  w^as  by  this  that  the  Lord  directed  their  course  through 

*  Ex.  xxiv.  17 ;  Deut.  iv.  24 ;  Isa.  zxxiii.  14,  16 ;  Heb.  ril  29. 
«  Jolm  i.  4,  6,  11,  viii.  12,  ix.  6 ;  Matt  xi.  27  ;  Eph.  L  17 ;  Heb.  L  8 ; 
Rev.  i.  14,  15,  ii.,  iii.,  eto. 
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)  dreary  and  trackless  waste  which  lay  between  Egypt  and 
maan,  showing  them  when  to  set  forth,  in  what  direction  to 
[xseedy  where  to  abide,  and  also  affording  light  to  their  steps 
ten  the  journey  was  by  night  For  this  purpose,  when  the 
arse  was  doubtful,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  its  attendant 
nbol  went  foremost ;  but  when  there  was  no  doubt  regarding 
3  direction  that  was  to  be  taken,  it  appears  rather  to  have 
:upied  the  centre,^ — in  either  case  alike  appearing  in  the  place 
it  was  most  suitable,  as  connected  with  the  symbol  of  the 
ird's  presence.  In  addition  to  these  important  benefits,  the 
lar  also  served  as  a  shade  from  the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun  ; 
d  on  one  occasion  at  least,  when  the  Israelites  were  closely 
rsued  by  the  Egyptians,  it  stood  as  a  wall  of  defence  between 
?m  and  their  enemies.^ 

That  in  all  this  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  performed  exter« 
lly  and  visibly  the  part  which  is  now  discharged  by  Christ 
^ard  His  people  in  the  spiritual  and  divine  life,  is  too  evident 
require  any  illustration.  He  reveals  Himself  to  them  as  the 
tptain  of  salvation,  by  whom  they  are  conducted  through  the 
Idemess  of  life,  and  brings  them  in  safety  to  His  Father's 
use.  He  leaves  them  not  alone,  but  is  ever  present  with  His 
>rd  and  Spirit,  to  lead  them  into  all  the  truth,  to  refresh  their 
Ills  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  minister  support  to  them  in  the 
Idst  of  manifold  temptations.  He  presents  Himself  to  their 
3W  as  having  gone  before  them  in  the  way,  and  appoints  them 
no  field  of  trial  or  conflict  with  evil,  through  which  He  has 
it  already  passed  as  their  forerunner.  Whatever  wisdom  is 
eded  to  direct,  whatever  grace  to  overcome,  He  encourages 
em  to  expect  it  from  His  hand ;  and  ^  when  the  blast  of  the 
rrible  ones  comes  as  a  storm  against  the  wall,'  they  have  in 
im  a  ^  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  a  shadow  from  the  heat.' 
oes  it  seem  too  much  to  expect  so  great  things  from  Him  ? 
r  does  faith,  struggling  with  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  and 
e  temptations  of  the  world,  find  it  hard  at  times  to  lay  hold  of 
e  spiritual  reality  ?  It  will  do  well  in  such  a  case  to  revive  its 
inting  spirit  by  recumng  to  the  visible  manifestations  of  God 

the  wilderness.  Let  it  mark  there  the  goings  of  the  Divine 
lepherd  with  His  people ;  and  rest  in  the  assurance,  that  as 

»  Num.  X.  17,  21,  83.  «  Ex.  xiv.  19  ;  Ps.  lxx?iii.  14. 
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He  cannot  change  or  deny  Himself,  bat  is  the  same  jester^ 
day,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  so  what  He  then  did  amid  the  visible 
realities  of  sense  and  time,  He  cannot  but  be  ready  to  perform 
anew  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  His  believing  people  to  tlie 
end  of  time.  The  record  of  what  was  done  in  the  one  case, 
stands  now,  and  for  all  time,  as  a  ground  for  faith  and  hope  in 
respect  to  the  other. 

The  whole  of  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  has  reference  more  immediately  to  the  compara- 
tively brief  period  during  which  properly  the  Israelites  should 
have  been  there.  The  fi*equent  outbreakings  of  a  rebellious 
spirit,  and  especially  the  dreadful  revolt  which  arose  on  the 
return  of  the  spies  from  searching  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  mani- 
festly proved  them  to  be  unfit  for  the  proper  occupation  of  the 
promised  land,  that  the  Lord  determined  to  retain  them  in  the 
wilderness  till  the  older  portion — those  who  were  above  twenty 
years  when  they  left  Egypt — had  all  perished.  It  was  some 
time  in  the  second  year  after  their  departure,  that  tliis  decree 
of  judgment  was  passed;  and  the  period  fixed  in  the  decree 
being,  in  round  numbers,  forty  years, — a  year  for  every  day 
the  spies  had  been  employed  in  searching  the  land,  including, 
however,  what  had  been  already  spent, — there  remained  the 
long  term  of  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years,  during  which  the 
promise  of  God  was  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance.  Of  what 
passed  during  the  greater  part  of  this  unfortunate  period,  scarcely 
anything  is  recorded.  The  only  circumstances  noticed  respect- 
ing it,  till  near  the  close,  are  those  connected  with  the  case  of 
the  Sabbath-breaker,  and  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany.^ How  far  the  miraculous  provision  for  the  desert  was 
affected  by  the  change  in  question,  we  are  not  told,  though  we 
may  naturally  infer  it  to  have  been  to  some  extent — to  such  an 
extent  as  might  render  it  proper,  if  not  necessary,  to  bring  into 
play  all  the  available  resources  naturally  belonging  to  the  region. 
It  was  a  time  of  judgment,  and  the  very  silence  of  Scripture 
regarding  it  is  ominous.  That  their  state  during  its  continuance 
was  to  be  viewed  as  alike  sad  and  anomalous,  may  be  inferred 
alone  from  what  is  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  period  in  Josh. 

^  Num.  xv.-xvii. 
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V.  2—9,  where  we  are  told,  that  from  the  period  of  their  coming 
tinder  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  up  till  that  time,  thej  had  not 
been  circumcised;  the  reason  of  which,  though  not  yery  ex- 
plicitly stated,  is  yet  distinctly  connected  with  the  people's  de- 
teDtion  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  punishment  for  their  having  ^  not 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord.'  And  now,  when  the  circum- 
cision was  renewed,  and  the  whole  company  became  a  circum- 
cised people,  'the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have  I 
rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you.* 

What  is  meant  here  by  the  reproach  of  Egypt,  is  not  the 
reproach  or  shame  of  the  sin  they  had  contracted  in  Egypt,  as 
if  now  at  length  that  impure  state  had  come  to  an  end,  and  had 
been  publicly  purged  away :  this  were  too  remote  an  allusion  to 
have  been  connected  with  such  an  occasion.  The  thing  meant 
is  the  reproach  which  the  people  of  Egypt  were  all  this  time 
casting  upon  them  for  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed ;  the  genitive  in  such  cases  always  denoting  the 
party  from  whom  the  reproach  comes/  It  was  that  reproach 
which  Moses  so  much  dreaded  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
prayed  the  Lord  not  to  pour  out  His  indignation  on  the  people 
to  consume  them :  '  For  wherefore  (says  he)  should  the  Egyp- 
tians say,  For  mischief  did  He  bring  them  out  to  slay  them 
in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth? '*  And  this  reproach  was  again  the  first  thought  that 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Moses,  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  return  of  the  spies,  the  Lord  threatened  to  consume  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  raise  a  new  seed  from  Moses  himself : 
'  Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it  (for  Thou  broughtest  up  this 
people  in  Thy  might  from  among  them),  and  they  will  tell  it 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,'  etc'  The  ground  and  occasion 
of  the  reproach  was,  that  the  Lord  had  not  fulfilled  in  their 
behalf  the  great  promise  of  the  covenant,  for  the  realization  of 
which  they  had  left  Egypt  with  such  high  hopes  and  such  a 
halo  of  glory.  So  far  from  having  obtained  what  was  pro- 
mised, they  had  been  made  to  wander  like  forlorn  outcasts 
through  the  wilds  and  wildernesses  of  Arabia,  where  their  car- 
cases were  continually  falling  into  a  dislionoured  grave.     The 

»  Isa.  li.  7  ;  EieL  xyi.  67  ;  Zeph.  ii.  8b  *  Ex.  xxxii.  12. 

•  Nam.  xiv.  13-16. 
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covenant,  in  short,  was  for  a  time  suspended — the  people  were 
lying  under  the  ban  of  Heaven ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  the 
ordinance  of  circumcision,  the  sacrament  of  the  covenant,  should 
be  suspended  too.  But  now  that  they  were  again  received 
through  circumcision  into  the  full  standing  and  privileges  of  a 
covenant  condition,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  judgment  of  God 
had  expired — that  their  proper  relation  to  Him  was  again  re- 
stored— that  He  was  ready  to  carry  into  execution  the  promise 
on  which  He  had  caused  them  to  hope  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  ground  of  Egypt's  reproach,  as  would  presently  be  seeo, 
was  entirely  rolled  away.^ 

It  would  seem,  as  might  also  have  naturally  been  expected, 
on  the  supposition  of  this  view  of  the  case  being  correct,  that 
the  celebration  of  what  might  now  be  called  the  other  sacra- 
ment of  the  covenant,  the  Passover,  was  suspended  during  the 
same  period.  We  read  of  its  having  been  celebrated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year  after  their  departure  from  Egjpt, 
but  never  again  till  the  renewal  of  circumcision  on  the  borders 
of  Canaan.'  The  same  cause  which  brought  a  suspension  of 
the  one  ordinance,  naturally  led  to  a  disuse  of  the  other,  since 
the  circumcised  alone  could  partake  of  it.  The  more  so,  indeed, 
as  it  was  the  children  who  were  more  directly  concerned  in  the 

^  See  HengBtenberg^B  Auihentie,  ii.  p.  17  ;  also  Eeil  on  the  passage.  It 
is  scarcely  necesBary  to  notice  the  yarious  opinions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  reproach  that  was  removed, — the  Egyptian  state  of 
bondage  (Theodoret), — the  state  of  uncircumciBion  itself,  which  was  eyed 
with  disfavour  or  contempt  in  Egypt  (Spencer,  Clericus,  etc.)f — ^unfitnees 
for  war  (Maurer)  ;  all  fanciful,  and  unsuited  to  the  circumstances.  Kurtz 
(Geschichte  des  alt,  Bundes^  iL  p.  414;  £ng.  Trans,  iii.  p.  323)  lays  stresB 
simply  upon  the  expression  in  Joeh.  v.  7,  which  states  that  those  who  had 
come  out  of  Egypt  *  were  not  circumcised  by  the  way,*  and  views  the 
omission  of  the  rite  in  the  wilderness  as  a  matter  merely  of  convenience. 
But  in  that  case  no  explanation  is  given  of  the  rolling  away  of  the  reproach 
of  Egypt  by  the  performance  of  the  rite,  nor  of  the  express  reference  to  the 
judgment  of  Grod  in  keeping  them  in  the  wilderness,  at  ver.  6.  Besides, 
during  the  forty  years  how  many  opportunities  must  they  have  had  of  per- 
forming the  rite,  if  it  had  seemed  in  itself  a  suitable  thing  to  be  done  at 
the  time !  The  circumstance  of  their  being  by  the  way  mig)it  account  for 
the  suspension  of  the  rite  during  the  first  period,  when  they  really  were 
on  their  way  to  Canaan,  but  not  for  the  delay  afterwards. 

*  Num.  ix. ;  Josh.  v.  10, 
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ceasing  of  circumcision^  while  the  non-celebration  of  the  pass- 
over  directly  touched  the  parents  themselves.  Even  in  regai'd 
to  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  the  parents  could  not  but  con- 
clude, that  as  that  rite  had  ceased  to  be  performed,  which  was 
the  peculiar  sign  of  the  covenant,  their  circumcision  had  become 
in  a  manner  uncircumcision.  -  On  their  account,  the  flow  of  the 
divine  goodness  toward  the  congregation  had  meanwhile  re- 
ceived  a  check  as  to  its  outward  manifestation  ;  and  even  what 
was  promised  and  in  reserve  for  their  children,  must  for  the 
present  lie  over,  till  the  revival  of  a  better  spirit  opened  the  way 
for  the  possession  of  a  more  privileged  condition. 

But  the  question  will  naturally  occur,  Did  the  whole  of  that 
generation,  which  came  out  of  Egypt  as  full-grown  men, 
actually  perish  without  an  interest  in  the  mercy  of  God  ?  Did 
they  really  live  and  die  under  the  solemn  ban  of  Heaven,  aliens 
from  His  commonwealth,  and  strangers  to  His  covenant  of 
promise?  Was  not  Aaron,  was  not  Moses  himself,  among 
those  who  bore  in  this  respect  the  punishment  of  iniquity,  and 
died  while  the  covenant  was  without  its  sacraments?  Un- 
doubtedly, and  this  alone  may  suffice  to  show  that  there  was 
mercy  mingled  with  the  judgment.  The  Lord  did  not  cease  to 
be  the  gracious  God,  long-suffering,  and  plenteous  in  goodness 
to  those  who  truly  sought  Him.  His  grace  was  still  there,  as  it 
is  in  every  judgment  He  executes  on  those  who  have  come  near 
to  Him  in  privilege ;  but  it  was  grace  in  a  disguise — ^grace  as 
breaking  through  an  impending  cloud,  rather  than  as  shining 
forth  from  a  clear  and  serene  sky.  Hence,  while  the  two 
greatest  ordinances  of  the  covenant  were  suspended,  others  were 
still  left  to  encourage  their  hope  in  the  Lord's  mercy :  there 
was  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  the  tabernacle  of  testimony, 
the  altar  of  sacrifice,  not  to  mention  others  of  inferior  note. 
So  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Calvin,  who  had  a  far  better  dis- 
cernment of  the  anomalous  state  of  things  which  then  existed 
than  the  great  majority  of  commentators  since :  '  In  one  part 
only  were  the  people  excommunicated ;  there  still  were  means 
of  support  to  bear  them  up,  that  (the  truly  penitent)  might 
not  sink  into  despair.  As  if  a  father  should  lift  up  his  hand 
to  drive  from  him  a'  disobedient  son,  and  yet  with  the  other 
should  hold  him  back — at  once  terrifying  him  with  frowns 
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and  chastisements,  and  still  unwilling  that  he  should  go  into 
exile.' 

The  feelings  to  which  this  very  peculiar  state  of  Israel  gave 
rise  are  beautifully  expressed  in  the  90th  Psalm, — whether 
actually  written  by  Moses  or  not, — which  breathes  throughout 
the  mournful  language  of  a  people  suffering  under  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  yet  exercising  hope  in  His  mercy.  We  need 
have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  subjects  of  grace  died  in  the 
wilderness,  just  as  afterwards,  when  the  covenant  with  most  of 
its  ordinances  was  again  suspended,  subjects  of  grace,  even  pre- 
eminent grace,  were  carried  to  Babylon  and  died  in  exile.  Yet 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  in  regard  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  that  the  number  of  such  was  comparatively  small, 
both  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  judgment  itself,  and  also 
from  the  testimonies  of  the  prophets  (especially  Ezek.  xx.  and 
Amos  v.  25,  26),  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  leaven  of 
Egjrpt  still  wrought  in  the  midst  of  them. 

This  remarkable  portion  of  God's  dealings  brings  strikingly 
out  a  few  important  truths,  which  are  of  equal  moment  for  all 
times.  1.  The  tendency  of  sin  to  i*oot  itself  in  the  soul :  seeing 
that,  when  once  fairly  dominant  within,  it  can  resist  all  that 
is  wonderful  in  mercy  and  terrible  in  judgment.  For  what 
astonishing  sights  had  not  those  men  witnessed!  what  awful 
displays  of  God's  justice !  what  glorious  exhibitions  of  His 
goodness !  Yet,  with  the  vast  majority,  all  proved  to  be  in  vain. 
2.  The  honour  God  puts  upon  His  ordinances,  especially  the 
sacraments  of  His  covenant.  These  are  for  the  true  childi-en 
of  the  covenant ;  and  when  those  who  profess  to  belong  to  it 
have  flagrantly  departed  from  its  obligations  and  aims,  they 
thereby  cease  to  be  the  proper  subjects  of  its  more  peculiar 
ordinances.  3.  The  inseparable  connection  between  the  promise 
of  God's  covenant  and  the  holiness  of  His  people.  The  in- 
heritance cannot  be  entered  into  and  possessed  but  by  a  believ- 
ing, spiritual,  and  holy  seed.  God  must  have  such  a  people, 
and  will  rather  let  His  inheritance  lie  waste  than  have  persons 
of  another  stamp  to  possess  it,  who  could  only  abuse  it  to  their 
sinful  ends.  Hence  He  waits  so  long  now,  as  of  old  He  waited 
for  the  fit  occupants  of  Canaan.  The  kingdom  is  for  those  who 
are  of  clean  hands  and  a  pure  lieait;   and  till  the  destined 
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number  of  sach  is  prepared  and  ready,  it  mu^  be  known  only 
as  an  *  inheritance  reserved  in  heaven.'  4.  Finally,  how  heavy 
a  guilt  attaches  to  a  backsliding  and  unfaithful  community ! 
It  stays  the  fountain  of  God's  mercy;  it  brings  reproach  on 
His  name  and  cause,  and  compels  Him,  in  a  manner,  to  visit 
evil  upon  those  whom  He  would  rather — how  much  rather ! — 
encompass  with  His  favour,  and  with  the  blessings  of  His  well- 
ordei'ed  covenant. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

THE  DIRECT  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  ISRAELITES  BEFORE 
THE  ERECTION  OF  THE  TABERNACLE,  AND  THE  INSTITU- 
TION OF  ITS  SYMBOLICAL  SERVICES — THE  LAW. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

WHAT  PROPERLY,  AND  IN  THE  STRICTEST  SENSE,  TERMED  THE 
LAW,  VIZ.  THE  DECALOGUE — ITS  PERFECTION  AND  COM- 
PLETENESS BOTH  AS  TO  THE  ORDER  AND  SUBSTANCE  OF 
ITS  PRECEPTS. 

The  historical  transactions  connected  with  the  redemption  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  not  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  introduction  of  that  complicated  form  of  symbolical 
worship  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  dispensation  of 
Moses.  There  was  an  intermediate  space  occupied  by  revela- 
tions which  were  in  themselves  of  the  greatest  moment,  and 
which  also  stood  in  a  relation  of  closest  intimacy  to  the  sym- 
bolical religion  that  followed.  The  period  we  refer  to  is  that 
to  which  belongs  the  giving  of  the  law.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  aright  the  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  wor- 
ship, or  the  purposes  they  were  designed  to  accomplish,  without 
first  obtaining  a  clear  insight  into  the  prior  revelation  of  law, 
and  the  place  it  was  intended  to  hold  in  the  dispensation  brought 
in  by  Moses. 

What  precisely  formed  this  revelation  of  law,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  its  requirements  f  This  must  be  our  first  subject 
of  inquiry ;  and  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  points  con- 
nected with  it,  we  hope  to  avoid  some  prolific  sources  of  con- 
fusion and  error,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  dispensation  as  a  whole,  and  the  proper  adjustment 
of  its  several  parts. 

90 
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I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  law  is  used  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  with  some 
latitude,  and  that  what  is  meant  by  ^  the  law '  in  one  place,  is 
sometimes  considerably  different  from  what  is  meant  by  it  in 
another.  It  is  used  to  designate  indifferently  precepts  and 
appointed  observances  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  books  in 
which  they  are  enjoined.  This  only  implies,  however,  that 
the  things  commanded  by  Moses  had  so  much  in  common,  that 
they  might  be  all  comprehended  in  one  general  term.  It  does 
not  prevent  that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  may  have 
been  properly  and  distinctively  the  law  to  Israel,  and  on  that 
account  might  have  a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  place  assigned 
it  in  the  dispensation.  We  are  convinced  that  such  in  reality 
was  the  case,  and  present  the  following  considerations  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

1.  The  very  manner  in  which  these  commandments  were 
delivered  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  for  them  a  place  peculiarly 
their  own.  For  these  alone,  of  all  the  precepts  which  form  the 
Mosaic  code,  were  spoken  immediately  by  the  voice  of  God ; 
while  the  rest  were  privately  communicated  to  Moses,  and  by 
him  delivered  to  the  people.  Nor  was  the  mode  of  revelation 
merely  peculiar,  but  it  was  attended  also  by  demonstrations 
of  divine  majesty  such  as  were  never  witnessed  on  any  other 
occasion.  So  awfully  grand  and  magnificent  was  the  scene, 
and  so  overwhelming  the  impression  produced  by  it,  that  the 
people,  we  are  told,  could  not  endure  the  sight,  and  Moses  him- 
self exceedingly  feared  and  quaked.  That  this  unparalleled 
display  of  the  infinite  majesty  and  greatness  of  Jehovah  should 
have  been  made  to  accompany  the  deliverance  of  only  these  ten 
commandments,  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  invest  them 
with  a  very  peculiar  character  and  bearing. 

2.  The  same  also  may  be  inferred  from  their  number — ten, 
the  symbol  of  completeness.  It  indicates  that  they  formed  by 
themselves  an  entire  whole,  made  up  of  the  necessary,  and  no 
more  than  the  necessary,  complement  of  parts.  A  good  deal 
of  what,  if  not  altogether  fanciful,  is  at  least  incapable  of  any 
solid  proof,  has  recently  been  propounded,  especially  by  Bahr 
and  Hengstenberg,  regarding  the  symbolical  import  of  num- 
bers.   But  there  are  certain  points  which  may  be  considered 
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to  have  been  thoroughly  established  respecting  them ;  and  none 
more  so  than  the  symbolical  import  of  ten^  as  indicating  com- 
pleteness. The  ascribing  of  such  an  import  to  this  number 
appears  to  hava  been  of  very  ancient  origin  ;  for  traces  are  to 
be  found  of  it  in  the  earliest  and  most  distant  nations ;  and 
even  Spencer,  who  never  admits  a  symbol  where  he  can 
possibly  avoid  it,  is  constrained  to  allow  a  symbolical  import 
here.^  *The  ten,'  to  use  the  words  of  Bahr,*  *by  virtue  of 
the  general  laws  of  thought,  shuts  up  the  series  of  primary 
numbers,  and  comprehends  all  in  itself.  Now,  since  the  whole 
numeral  system  consists  of  so  many  decades  (tens),  and  the 
first  decade  is  the  type  of  this  endlessly  repeating  series,  the 
nature  of  number  in  general  is  in  this  last  fully  developed,  and 
the  entire  course  comprised  in  its  idea.  Hence  the  first  decade, 
and  of  course  also  the  number  ten,  is  the  representative  of  the 
whole  numeral  system.  And  as  number  is  employed  to  sym- 
bolize being  in  general,  ten  must  denote  the  complete  perfect 
being, — that  is,  a  number  of  pailiculars  necessarily  connected 
together,  and  combined  into  one  whole.  So  that  ten  is  the 
natural  symbol  of  peifection  and  completeness  itself, — a  definite 
whole,  to  which  nothing  is  wanting.'  It  is  on  account  of  this 
symbolical  import  of  the  number  ten  that  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
were  precisely  of  that  number — forming  as  such  a  complete 
round  of  judgments ;  and  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
transgressions  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  were  allowed  to 
proceed  till  the  same  number  had  been  reached, — when  they 
Iiad  ^  sinned  ten  times,'  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities.^  Hence  also  the  consecration  of  the  tenths  or  tithes, 
which  had  grown  into  an  established  usage  so  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham.^  The  whole  increase  was  represented  by  ten, 
and  one  of  these  was  set  apart  to  the  Lord,  in  token  of  all 
being  derived  from  Him  and  held  of  Him.     So  this  revelation 

^  De  Leg,  Heh.  iii.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heh.  in  Matt.  xxt.  1  :  Numero 
denario  gavisa  plurimum  est  gens  Judaica  et  iu  sacris  et  in  civilibus.  But 
see  the  proof  fully  given  in  Bahr,  Symb.  i.  p.  175  ss.  Among  other 
ancient  authorities  he  produces  the  following :  Etymol.  Mgn.y  s.  v.  lixdc* 
i  fxoi/a«  fy  ttin^  TraifTet  upt^fioif,  Gyrill.  in  Hos.  iii. :  ai/^/3oXoi>  2f  rfXc/onyro; 
0  Zixet  irrip  dpt^fiof,  irutfTiXttos  ap.    Herm.,  Trismeg»  Poemand,  13 :  ji  i^dt 

«  Symholik,  L  p.  175.  »  Kum.  xiv.  22.  *  Gen.  xiv.  20. 
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of  law  from  Sinai,  which  was  to  serve  for  all  coming  ages  as 
the  grand  expression  of  God's  holiness,  and  the  summation  of 
man's  duty,  was  comprised  in  the  number  ten,  to  indicate  its  per- 
fection as  one  complete  and  comprehensive  whole — ^  the  all  that 
a  divinely  called  people,  as  well  as  a  single  individual,  should 
and  should  not  do  in  reference  to  God  and  their  neii^hbour.'^ 

3.  It  perfectly  accords  with  this  view  of  the  ten  command*, 
ments,  and  is  a  further  confirmation  of  it,  that  they  wei*e 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  two  tables  of  stone — written 
on  both  ridesj  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface,  and  not  leave 
room  for  future  additions,  as  if  what  was  already  given  might 
admit  of  improvements ;  and  written  on  durable  tables  ofstone^ 
while  the  rest  of  the  law  was  written  only  on  parchment  or 
paper.  It  was  for  no  lack  of  writing  materials,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  has  fully  shown,'  that  in  this  and  other  cases  the  engrav- 
ing of  letters  upon  stones  was  used  in  that  remote  period ;  for 
materials  in  great  abundance  existed  in  Egypt  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  known  to  have  been  used  from  the  earliest 
times,  in  the  papyrus,  the  byssus-manufacture,  and  the  skins  of 
beasts.  ^  The  stone,'  he  justly  remarks,  ^  points  to  the  perpe- 
tuity which  belongs  to  the  law,  as  an  expression  of  the  divine 
will,  originating  in  the  divine  nature.  It  was  an  image  of  the 
truth  uttered  by  our  Lord,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law  tiU  all  be  fulfilled." ' 

4.  Then  these  ten  words,  as  they  are  called,  had  the  singular 
honour  conferred  on  them  of  being  properly  the  terms  of  the 
covenant  formed  at  Sinai.  Thus  Moses,  when  rehearsing  what 
had  taken  place,  says,  Deut.  iv.  13,  'And  He  declared  to  you 
His  covenant,  which  He  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten 
commandments ;  and  He  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone.' 
Again,  in  ch.  ix.  9,  11,  he  calls  these  tables  of  stone  '  the  tables 

^  Sack's  Apologetik^  p.  180.  As  farther  examples  of  the  scriptural  im- 
port of  ten^  we  might  have  mentioDed  the  ten  men  in  Zechariah  laying 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  Jew,  ch.  yiii.  23,  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  and 
the  ten  horns  or  kingdoms  in  Revelation. 

*  Authentiej  i.  p.  481  as.  So  Buddeus,  Hist.  EccL  i.  p.  606 :  Argument© 
vero  id  etiam  erat,  perennem  istam  legem  ease  atque  perpetuam,  etc  ;  and 
Calvinistic  divines  generally. 
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of  the  covenant.'     So  also  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  28,  ^  the  words  written 
upon  the  tables,  the  ten  commandments/  are  expressly  called 
^  the  words  of  the  covenant.'     To  mark  more  distinctly  the 
covenant  nature  of  these  words,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Scripture  never  once  uses  the  expression,  Hhe  tables  of  the 
law,'  but  always  simply  the  tables,  or  the  testimony,  or,  con- 
joining the  two,  the  tables  of  the  testimony,  or  tables  of  the 
covenant.     It  is  true  some  other  commands  are  coupled  with 
the  ten,  when,  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  thac 
*  after  the  tenor  of  (at  the  mouth  of,  according  to)  these  words 
He  had  made  a  covenant  with  Israel.'     It  is  true,  also,  that  at 
the  formal  ratification  of  the  covenant,  Ex.  xxiv.,  we  read  of 
ilie  book  of  the  covenant^  which   comprehended  not  only  the 
ten  commandments,  but  also  the  precepts   contained    in   ch. 
xxi.-xxiii. ;  for  it  is  clear  tliat  this  book  compiised  all  that  the 
Lord  had  then  said,  either  directly  or  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Moses,  and  to  which  the  people  answered,  *  We  will  do  it.' 
But  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  a  marked  distinction  is 
still  put  between  the  ten  commandments  and  the  other  precepts; 
for  the  former  are  called  emphatically  ^  the  words  of  the  Lord,' 
while  the  additional  words  given  through  Moses  are  called  ^  the 
judgments'  (ver.  3).     They  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  rights  or 
judgments,  having  respect,  for  the  most  part,  to  what  should 
be  done  from  one  man  to  another,  and  what,  in  the  event  of 
violations  of  the  law  being  committed,  ought  to  be  enforced 
judicially,  with  the  view  of  rectifying  or  checking  the  evil. 
Their  chief  object  was  to  secure,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  magistrate,  that  if  the  proper  hve  should  fail  to  influence 
the  hearts  and  lives  of   the  people,  still  the  right  should  be 
maintained.^     Yet  while  these  form  the  great  body  of   the 
additional  words  communicated  to  Moses  and  written  in  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  the  s3mibolical  institutions  had  also  a 
certain  place  assigned  them ;  for  both  in  ch.  xxiii.,  and  again 
in  ch.  xxiv.,  the   three  yearly  feasts,  and  one  or  two  other 
points  of  this  description,  are  noticed.     But  still  these  direc- 
tions and  judgments  formed  no  proper  addition  to  the  matter 
of  the  ten  commandments,  considered  as  God*s  revelation  of 

^  See  more  fully  on  this  point  my  Lectures  on  the  Revelation  of  Law^ 
Lect  iv. 
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law  to  His  people.  The  terms  of  the  covenant  still  properly 
stood,  as  we  are  expressly  and  repeatedly  told,  in  the  ten  com- 
niandments ;  and  what,  besides,  was  added  before  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  covenant,  cannot  jostly  be  regarded  as  having  had 
any  other  object  in  view,  in  so  far  as  they  partook  of  the  nature 
of  laws,  than  as  subsidiary  directions  and  restraints  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  covenant,  and  securing  its  better  observance. 
The  feast-laws,  in  particular,  so  far  from  forming  any  proper 
addition  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  had  respect  primarily  to 
the  people^s  profession  of  adherence  to  it,  and  contained  directions 
concerning  the  sacramental  observances  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

5.  What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  ten  commandments, 
as  alone  properly  constituting  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  is 
fully  established,  and  the  singular  importance  of  these  com- 
mandments further  manifested,  by  the  place  afterwards  assigned 
them  in  the  tabernacle.  The  most  sacred  portion  of  this — that 
which  formed  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  all  the  services 
connected  with  it — was  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  It  was  the 
peculiar  symbol  of  the  Lord's  covenant  presence  and  faithful- 
ness, and  immediately  above  it  was  the  throne  on  which  He 
sat  as  King  in  Jeshurun.  But  that  ark  was  made  on  purpose 
to  contain  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  and  was  called  ^  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,'  simply  because  it  contained  ^  the  tables  of  the 
covenant.'  The  book  of  the  law  was  afterwards  placed  by 
Moses  at  the  side  of  the  ark,^  that  it  might  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  Levites,  who  were  the  proper  guardians  and  keepei*s 
of  the  book :  it  was  a  wise  precaution  lest  they  should  prove 
unfaithful  to  their  charge.  But  the  tables  on  which  the  ten 
commandments  were  written  alone  kept  possession  of  the  ark, 
and  were  thus  plainly  recognised  as  containing  in  themselves 
the  snm  and  substance  of  what  in  righteousness  was  held  to  be 
strictly  required  by  the  covenant. 

6.  Finally,  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  always  point  to  the 
revelation  of  law  engraven  upon  these  stones  as  holding  a  pre- 
eminent place,  and  indeed  as  comprising  all  that  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  was  to  be  esteemed  as  law.  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  that  age  had  completely  inverted  the  order  of 
things.     Their  carnality  and  self-righteousness  had  led  them 

^  Deut.  zzxi.  26. 
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to  exalt  the  precepts  respecting  ceremonial  observances  to  the 
highest  place,  and  to  throw  tlie  duties  inculcated  in  the  ten 
commandments  comparatively  into  the  background, — thns  treat- 
ing the  mere  appendages  of  the  covenant  as  of  more  account 
than  its  very  ground  and  basis.  Hence,  when  seeking  to  ex- 
pose the  insufficient  and  hollow  nature  of  ^  the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,*  our  Lord  made  His  appeal  to  the 
testimony  engraved  on  tlie  two  tables,  and  most  commonly, 
indeed,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  precepts  of  the  second 
table,  because  He  had  to  do  more  especially  with  hypocrites, 
whose  defects  and  shortcomings  might  most  readily  be  exposed 
by  a  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  second  table. ^  The  object 
of  our  Lord  naturally  led  Him  to  give  prominence  to  those 
things  by  which  a  man  approves  himself  to  be  just,  or  the  re- 
vei*se.  Those  parts  of  duty  which  more  immediately  relate  to 
God  in  their  proper  observance,  have  to  do  so  peculiarly  with 
the  heart,  that  it  is  comparatively  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
hypocrites  to  feign  compliance  with  them,  and  difficult,  on  the 
other,  to  make  a  direct  exposure  of  their  pretensions.  For  the 
same  reason,  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  was  chiefly 
intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  real  nature  and  far-reaching 
import  of  the  ten  commandments,  bears  most  respect  to  those 
commandments  which  belonged  to  the  second  table,  and  which 
had  suffei'ed  most  from  the  corruption  of  the  times.  But  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  had  done  precisely  the  same 
thing  in  reproving  the  ungodliness  prevalent  in  their  day. 
They  were  continually  striving  to  recall  men  from  the  mere 
outward  observances  which  the  most  worthless  hypocrites  could 
perform,  to  the  sincere  piety  toward  God,  and  deeds  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  toward  man,  required  by  the  law  of  the  two 
tables  ;  so  that  the  prophets,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  truly  said 
to  hang  upon  one  and  the  same  commandment  of  love.'     In 

^  Matt  xix.  16 ;  Luke  x.  25,  xviii.  18,  etc. 

^  See  especially  Ps.  xv.,  xxiv.,  which  describe  the  righteousness  required 
under  the  covenant,  by  obedience  to  the  ten  commandments,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  second  table  ;  especially  indited,  no  doubt,  to  meet 
the  tendency  to  form  which  the  more  attractive  and  orderly  celebration  then 
introduced  into  the  ritual  service  was  fitted  to  awaken.  See  also  Ps.  xL, 
L,  li. ;  Isa.  i.,  Ivii.,  etc. ;  Micab  vi. 
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ie  manner,  the  Apostle  Paul,  after  Christ,  as  the  prophets 
ifore^  when  discoursing  in  regard  to  the  law,  what  it  was  or 
as  not,  what  it  could  or  could  not  do,  always  has  in  view  pre- 
ainently  the  law  of  the  two  tables.  Without  an  exception, 
8  examples  are  taken  from  the  very  words  of  these,  or  what 
ey  clearly  prohibited  and  required/  This  could  not,  of  course, 
3  expected  in  the  argument  maintained  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
alatians  and  Oolossians,  where  the  error  met  and  opposed 
insisted  in  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  ceremonial  institutions 
f  themselves,  as  if  the  observance  of  these  by  the  Christian 
hnrch  were  essential  to  salvation.  In  this  case  he  could  not 
>ssibly  avoid  referring  chiefly  to  precepts  of  a  ceremonial  nature, 
id  discussing  them  with  respect  to  the  h'ght  in  which  they  were 
dproperly  viewed  by  certain  parties  in  the  apostolic  Church, 
ut  when  the  question  was,  what  the  law  in  its  strict  and  proper 
inse  really  required,  and  what  were  the  ends  it  was  fitted  to 
irve,  he  never  fails  to  manifest  his  concurrence  with  the  other 
ispired  writers,  in  taking  the  ten  words  as  the  law  and  the 
istimony,  by  which  everything  was  to  be  judged  and  determined. 
We  should  despair  oiF  proving  anything  respecting  the  Old 
estament  dispensation,  if  these  considerations  do  not  prove 
lat  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  stood  out  from  all  the 
iier  precepts  enjoined  under  the  ministration  of  Moses,  and 
ere  intended  to  form  a  full  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
le  righteousness  of  the  law,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense.  No 
>ubt,  many  of  the  other  precepta  teach  substantially  what 
lese  commandments  did,  or  contain  statements  and  regulations 
taring  some  way  upon  their  violation  or  observance.  But 
lis  was  not  done  with  the  view  of  supplying  any  new  or  addi- 
onal  matter  of  obligation ;  it  was  merely  intended  to  explain 
leir  real  import,  or  to  give  instructions  how  to  adapt  to  them 
hat  might  be  called  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  We  can- 
ot  but  regard  it  as  an  unhappy  circumstance,  tending  to  per- 
3tuate  much  misunderstanding  and  confusion  regarding  the 
gislation  of  Moses,  that  the  distinction  has  been  practically 
rerlooked,  which  it  so  manifestly  assigns  to  the  ten  command- 
lents,  and  that  they  have  so  frequently  been  regarded  by  the 
lore  learned  theologians  as  the  kind  of  quintessence  of  the 
>  Bom.  ii.  17-23,  ill  10-18,  vii  7,  xiii  9, 10 ;  1  Tim.  i  7-10. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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whole  Mosaic  code,  as  the  few  general  or  representative  heads, 
under  which  all  the  rest  are  to  be  ranged.  Thus  Calvin,  while 
he  held  the  ten  commandments  to  be  a  perfect  rule  of  righteous- 
ness,  and  gave  for  the  most  part  a  correct  as  well  as  admirable 
exposition  of  their  tenor  and  design,  yet  failed  to  bring  oat 
distinctly  their  singular  and  prominent  place  in  the  Mosaic 
economy,  and  in  his  commentary  reduces  all  the  ceremonial 
institutions  to  one  or  other  of  these  ten  commandments.  They 
were  therefore  regarded  by  him  as  standing  to  the  entire  legis- 
lation of  Moses  in  the  relation  of  general  summaries  or  com- 
pends.  And  in  that  case  there  must  have  been,  as  he  partially 
admits  there  was,  something  shadowy  in  the  one  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  But  what  was  chiefly  a  defect  of  arrangement  in 
Calvin  and  many  subsequent  writers,  has  in  Bahr  assumed  the 
form  of  a  guiding  principle,  and  is  laid  as  the  foundation  of 
his  view  of  the  whole  Mosaic  system.  Agreeing  substantially 
with  Spencer,  whom  he  here  quotes  with  approbation,  and  who 
considered  the  decalogue  as  a  brief  compend  or  tabular  exhi- 
bition of  the  several  classes  of  precepts  in  the  law,  he  says: 
^  The  decalogue  is  representative  of  the  whole  law ;  it  contains 
religious  and  political,  not  less  than  moral,  precepts.  The  first 
command  is  a  purely  religious  one ;  as  is  also  the  fourth^  which 
belongs  to  the  ceremonial  law ;  and  indeed,  generally,  by  reason 
of  the  theocratic  constitution,  all  civil  commands  were  at  the 
same  time  religious  and  moral  ones,  and  inversely ;  so  that  the 
old  division  into  moral,  ceremonial,  and  political,  or  judicial, 
appears  quite  untenable.'  ^  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
this.  The  theocracy,  doubtless,  stamped  all  with  a  religious 
impress,  and  brought  the  ceremonial  and  political  into  close 
connection  with  the  moral.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
these  were  all  indiscriminately  fused  together ;  otherwise,  they 
must  also  have  been  retained,  or  have  fallen  together.      The 

^  SymhoUky  i.  p.  384.  He  elsewhere,  p.  181,  seeks  to  justify  this  view 
from  the  number  ten,  in  which  the  law  was  contained ;  and  which  number 
he  considers  to  have  been  employed  in  the  promulgation  of  this  law,  because 
*  it  was  the  fundamental  law  of  Israel,  in  a  religious  and  political  respect — 
the  representative  of  the  whole  Israelitish  constitution/  It  certainly  might 
be  called  the  fundamental  law  of  Israel ;  but  that  is  a  different  thing  frcfo 
its  being  also  the  representative  of  the  whole  Israelitish  constitution.  In 
this  case  the  ten  must  have  been  individuaUy  and  conjunctly  compreheDsiv^ 
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view  Overlooks  distinctions  which  are  both  real  and  important, 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  upon  some  parts  of 
the  decalogue  itself,  and  also  afterwards,  when  unfolding  the 
relation  of  the  decalogue  to  the  ceremonial  institutions.  It  is 
such  an  error  as  confounds  the  means  of  salvation  with  the 
great  principles  of  religious  and  moral  obligation,  and  leaves, 
if  followed  out,  no  solid  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious 
atonement  to  rest  on.  With  perfect  consistence,  Bahr  con- 
structs his  system  without  the  help  of  such  an  atonement ;  sacri- 
fice in  all  its  forms  was  but  an  expression  of  pious  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  worshipper,  and  consequently  fell  under  one 
or  other  of  the  duties  man  owed  to  his  Maker. 

n.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  excellence  of  this  law 
of  the  ten  commandments,  and  to  show,  by  an  examination  of 
its  method  and  substance,  how  justly  it  was  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  summary  of  religious  and  moral  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  world*s  his- 
tory, to  consider  with  any  care  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue, 
without  in  some  measure  apprehending  its  high  character  as  a 
standard  of  rectitude.  And  could  we  throw  ourselves  back  to 
the  time  when  it  was  first  promulgated, — instead  of  looking  at 
it,  as  we  now  do,  from  the  eminence  of  a  fuller  and  more  per- 
fect revelation, — could  we  distinctly  contemplate  it,  as  given 
seventeen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  received  as 
the  summary  of  all  that  is  morally  right  and  dutiful  by  a  people 
who  had  just  left  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  Egypt,  we  could 
not  fail  to  discern,  in  the  very  existence  of  such  a  law,  one  of 
the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  We  should  be  much  more  disposed  to  exclaim  here, 
than  in  regard  to  the  outward  prodigy  which  first  called  forth 
the  declaration^ '  This  is  the  finger  of  God.' 

of  the  whole,  and  that  in  their  distinctive  character  as  component  elementa 
of  the  Israelitish  constitution.  But  what  has  any  of  them  in  that  sense  to 
do,  for  example,  with  sacrifice  for  sin  ?  or  with  thankofferings  for  mercies  ? 
or  with  distinctions  in  meat  and  drink  ?  If  the  whole  law  had  been  com- 
prised in  ten  groups,  and  the  decalogue  had  consisted  of  one  from  each 
group,  we  could  then,  but  only  then,  have  seen  the  force  and  justice  of  the 
interpretation. 
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A  remarkable  testimony  was  given  to  the  general  excellence 
of  the  decalogue,  and  its  vast  superiority,  as  a  code  of  mcHralitj, 
to  anything  found  among  the  native  superstitions  of  the  East, 
in  the  language  of  those  Indians  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ciandins 
Buchanan  :  ^  If  you  send  us  a  missionary,  send  us  one  who  has 
learned  your  ten  commandments/  ^  If  modem  idolaters  were 
thus  taken  with  the  divine  beauty  and  singular  preciousness 
of  these  commandments,  we  know  those  could  have  no  less 
reason  to  be  so  to  whom  they  were  first  delivered ;  for  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  which  they  had  recently  escaped,  was 
as  remarkable  for  the  grossness  of  its  superstition  as  for  the 
superiority  of  its  learning  and  civilisation.  As  far  back  as  our 
information  respecting  it  carries  us, — at  a  period  certainly  more 
remote  than  that  in  which  Israel  sojourned  within  its  borders, 
— the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  immersed  in  the  deepest 
mire  of  idolatry  and  its  kindred  abominations;  and  on  them,  in 
an  especial  sense,  was  chargeable  the  guilt  and  folly  of  ^having 
changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things.'  ^The  innermost  sanctuary  of  theu* 
temples,'  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ^  is  overhung  with  gilded 
tapestry;  but  let  the  priest  remove  the  covering,  and  there 
appears  a  cat,  or  a  crocodile,  or  a  domesticated  serpent,  wrapt 
in  purple/  Worshipping  the  Deity  thus  under  the  image  of 
even  the  lower  creature-forms,  the  religion  of  Egypt  must 
have  been  of  an  essentially  grovelling  tendency,  and  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  carried  along  with  it  many  foul  excesses 
and  pollutions.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  of  this  in 
Herodotus,  and  several  allusions  are  also  made  to  it  in  the  Books 
of  Moses.  But  some  of  the  most  profound  inquirers  into  the 
religion  of  the  ancients  have  recently  shown,  on  evidence  the 
most  complete,  that  the  worship  of  ancient  Egypt,  was  essentially 
of  a  bacchanalian  character,  full  of  lust  and  revelry ;  that  its 
most  frequented  rites  were  accompanied  with  scenes  of  wanton- 
ness and  impure  indulgence ;  and  that  it  sometimes  gave  rise 
to  enormities  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.' 

^  Essay  on  the  Estab.  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  India^  p.  61. 
*  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  i.  p.  448  as. ;  comp.  also  Hengste&berg,  AuihaUie^ 
L  p.  118  88. ;  Egypt  and  Books  o/Moses,  p.  203  88. 
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Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  Israelites  had  lived 
during  their  abode  in  Egypt;  and  it  was  when  fresh  from 
Bach  a  region  that  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  was  pro- 
claimed in  their  hearing,  and  given  to  be  enshrined  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  their  sacred  structure, — a  law  which  unfolds  the 
clearest  views  of  God's  character  and  service— which  denounces 
eveiy  form  and  species  of  idolatry  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirituality  of  the  divine  nature — which  enjoins  the  purest 
worship  and  the  highest  morality,  and  in  its  very  form  is  a 
model  of  perfection  and  completeness.  Wisdom  of  this  kind 
Moses  could  least  of  all  have  learned  from  the  Egyptians  ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  his,  unless  it  had  descended  to  him  from 
above.^ 

1.  This  revelation  of  law  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  its  several  parts,  and  for  the  roundness 
and  completeness  of  its  summary  of  moral  obligation ;  in  both 
respects  a  certain  perfection  belongs  to  it.  As  regards  the 
former,  there  are  general  features  which  strike  one  at  the  first 
glance,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
This  is  the  case  especially  with  the  relative  place  assigned 
in  it  to  those  things  which  have  more  immediate  respect  to 
God,  and  those  which  concern  the  rights  and  interests  of  one's 
fellow-men.  However  the  line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn 
between  the  two,  there  can  be  no  doubt — for  it  stands  upon  the 
surface  of  the  code — that  the  forms  and  manifestations  of  love 
to  God  occupy  the  first  and  most  prominent  place,  while  those 
which  are  e^cpressive  of  love  to  man  take  a  secondary  and,  in  a 
sense,  dependent  rank.  Religion  was  made  the  basis  of  morality 
— piety  toward  God  the  living  root  of  goodwill  and  integrity 
toward  men;  and  on  this  great  principle,  that  unless  there  were 
maintained  a  dutiful  and  proper  regard  to  the  great  Head  of 
the  human  family,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that 

^  See  the  subject  again  referred  to  at  B.  iii  c.  5.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
correct  things  which  Tacitns  states  concerning  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  that 
they  counted  it  profanity  to  make  images  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  that 
they  worshipped  only  one  supreme,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  everlasting 
God. — {Hist,  Y.  5.)  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  throw  together  a 
larger  amount  of  ignorance  and  error  in  the  same  space,  than  is  expressed 
in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  by  Tacitus  respecting  the  religious 
customs  and  rites  of  the  Jews. 
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men  would  feel  and  act  aright  to  the  different  members  of  the 
family.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  true  knowledge  and 
love  of  God  virtually  proclaimed  to  be,  what  was  so  happily 
expressed  by  Augustine,  the  parent,  in  a  sense,  and  guardian 
of  all  the  virtues  (mater  quodammodo  omnium  custosque  vir- 
tutum)  ;  or,  as  it  is  put  by  Josephus,  ^  religion  was  not  made 
a  part  of  virtue,  but  other  virtues  were  ordained  to  be  parts  of 
religion.'^ 

There  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  measure  of  love  and  fair  dealing 
between  man  and  man,  where  there  is  no  spiritual  acquaint- 
ance with  God,  and  no  principle  of  dutiful  allegiance  to  Him. 
Were  it  not  so,  indeed,  society  in  countries  where  the  true 
religion  is  unknown  would  fall  to  pieces.  But  in  such  cases, 
the  love  is  destitute  of  what  might  give  it  either  the  requisite 
stability  or  the  proper  spirit ;  it  is  not  sustained  by  adequate 
views  of  men's  relationship  to  God,  nor  animated  by  the  motives 
which  are  supplied  by  a  consideration  of  their  higher  calling 
and  destiny :  hence  it  is  necessarily  defective,  partial,  irregular, 
in  its  manifestations.  It  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
truest  wisdom,  that  the  things  which  belong  to  God  were,  in 
this  condensed  summary  of  divine  requirement,  exalted  to  the 
first  place;  and  in  further  attestation  of  their  pre-eminent 
rank  and  importance,  it  is  to  the  commands  connected  with 
this  branch  of  duty  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  that  special 
reasons  have  been  attached  enforcing  the  obedience  required. 
In  all  the  later  precepts  there  is  a  simple  enunciation  of  the 
command. 

So  far  all  are  agreed;  but  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
making  out  the  division  between  what  is  called  the  first  and 
the  second  tables  of  the  law,  there  is  not  the  same  general 
unanimity  among  theologians.  Scripture  itself  gives  no  explicit 
deliverance  on  the  subject.  It  frequently  enough  afiirms  the 
law  to  have  been  written  on  two  tables ;  but  it  never  intimates 
how  many  of  the  ten  words  were  inscribed  on  the  one,  how 
.many  on  the  other ;  and  while  it  more  than  once  comprises  the 
ten  in  two  still  more  fundamental  and  comprehensive  precepts, — 
to  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart,  and  one's  neighbour  as 
one's  self/ — it  leaves  altogether  undecided  the  question,  how 

^  Apion^  iL  17.  <  Deut.  vl  5 ;  Lev.  zix.  18 ;  Matt  xix.  87. 
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much  of  the  decalogue  is  embraced  in  the  one,  and  how  much 
in  the  other.  We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a  profound 
design  in  this  reserve  of  Scripture,  which  it  had  been  good  for 
Christian  divines  to  have  inquired  into,  rather  than  to  have 
insisted  on  sharply  distinguishing,  some  in  one  way,  some  in 
another,  what  perhaps  is  incapable  of  a  complete  and  formal 
separation.  For  in  this  revelation  of  law,  while  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  parts,  there  is  a  pervading  unity  of  principle ;  and 
branching  out,  as  it  does,  the  whole  sphere  of  obligation  into 
two  great  lines  of  duty,  it  would  yet  have  us  to  regard  these 
as  cognate  and  affiliated,  rather  than  absolutely  diverse — the 
one  merging  into  the  other,  and  both  to  a  certain  extent  mutu- 
ally overlapping  each  other.  Thus  the  command  enjoining  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  in  its  most  obvious 
and  direct  aspect,  bears  on  the  duty  one  owes  to  God,  and  is  in 
consequence,  by  all  classes  of  theologians,  associated  with  the 
first  table  of  the  law ;  while  yet  the  rest  to  which  it  calls  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  best  interests  of  mankind ;  and 
the  violation  of  it  by  the  rich  was  sternly  denounced  by  the 
prophets  among  other  acts  of  hardship  and  oppression.^  In  His 
exposition  of  the  sixth  commandment,  our  Lord  has  given  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  love  it  demands 
toward  a  fellow-creature  intertwines  itself  with  the  love  which 
is  due  to  God,  and  the  service  He  requires  of  roan.'  So  also 
the  command  to  honour  father  and  mother  has  points  of  affinity 
with  both  departments  of  duty,  according  as  parents  are  con- 
templated in  the  light  of  Heaven's  representatives,  clothed  with 
a  measure  of  supernal  authority,  or  as  standing  merely  in  the 
highest  rank  of  earthly  relations.  Philo,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
decalogue,  draws  attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  represents 
the  command  as  having  its  place  on  the  confines  of  the  two 
tables,  because  of  the  parental  i*elationship  appearing  to  partake 
partly  of  the  divine  and  partly  of  the  human  element.  For- 
mally, however,  he  assigns  it  to  the  first  table ;  and  makes  the 
division  of  the  ten  to  consist  of  two  fives — the  first  terminating 
with  the  command  to  honour  father  and  mother.  Josephus 
follows  exactly  the  same  method,  throwing  the  whole  into  two 
»  Deut.  V.  16 ;  Isa.  IviiL  18 ;  Jer.  xvu.  20-22.        «  Matt.  v.  23,  24. 
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equal  halves,  and  making  the  command  to  honour  parents  the 
closing  member  of  the  first  five.^ 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  ancient  Jewish 
writers  expressed  in  this  matter  the  common  belief  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  the  division  of  the  decalogue  into  two  fives, 
with  an  acknowledgment  that  the  boundary  line  was  not  very 
broadly  marked,  or  altogether  free  from  dubiety,  is  the  one 
which  has  the  highest  claim  to  antiquity.  It  has  also  the  ad« 
vantage  of  being  the  most  natural  and  simple ;  for  as  the  whole 
law  is  comprehended  in  ten,  the  number  of  completeness,  and 
from  its  very  nature  falls  into  two  grand  divisions,  we  naturally 
think  of  two  fives— each  by  itself  the  symbol  of  incompleteness, 
but,  as  related  to  each  other,  the  component  parts  of  a  perfect 
whole — for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  commands.  Other 
considerations  come  in  aid  of  this  conclusion:  in  particular, 
the  circumstance  that  the  fifth  command  is,  like  those  pre- 
ceding it,  enforced  by  a  reason  which  places  it  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  great  ends  of  the  covenant;  and  the  sacred- 
ness  attached  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  enjoined  in  it,  as  being,  on  the  part  of  the  young,  the 
showing  of  piety  at  home,^ — a  spirit  characteristically  different 
from  that  of  brotherly  love.  And,  indeed,  the  relation  of  a 
child  to  a  parent  is  not  strictly  that  of  neighbour  to  neigh- 
bour. 'It  is  through  the  parents  that  the  creative  power  of 
God,  on  which  all  life  depends,  is  communicated  to  the  chil- 
dren; so  that  God,  as  the  Creator  of  life,  appears  to  the 
children  primarily  in  the  parents — the  earthly  divinities  (diis 
terrestribus)^  as  Grotius  calls  them.  But  since  the  relation 
between  parents  and  children  is  the  basis  of  all  the  divinely- 
constituted  relations  of  human  society,  which  involve  stations 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  since  the  names  also  of  father 
and  mother  have  been  made  to  stietch  over  the  whole  natural 
circle' — [and  even  the  name  of  God,  it  might  have  been 
added,  is  sometimes  given  to  the  judges,  who  represented 
Him,^  ] — it  is  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  explain  this 
command,  with  Luther,  in  reference  to  the  sphere  of  the  civil 

I  iln/.  iii.  c,  6,  §  6.  «lTim.  v.  4. 

»  Gen.  xlv.  8 ;  JuJg.  v.  7.  *  Ex.  xxii.  8,  28 ;  Ps.  IxxxiL  6. 
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'  Hence,  also,  we  may  most  easily  explain  why  this  should 
railed  the  first  commandment  with  promise,'  because  it  is 
one  in  respect  to  which  we  have  first  to  do  with  the 
ority  of  God,  as  appearing  in  those  earthly  representa- 
; ;  and  on  which  the  greater  stress  is  justly  laid,  since  in 
1  that  authority  is  associated  with  so  much  of  a  winning 
attractive  nature,  that  if  it  fails  to  elicit  from  those  placed 
sr  it  a  reverential  and  obedient  spirit,  much  more  may  a  like 
ire  be  expected  when  account  has  to  be  made  of  viewless 
esty  and  mysterious  relations  of  a  higher  sphere* 
rhese  considerations,  it  seems  to  us,  are  su£Scient  to  estab- 
the  propriety  of  this  ancient  division  of  the  ten  command- 
ta  into  two  halves:  one  which  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
most  learned  of  the  Fathers,  Origen  (in  his  8th  Homily  on 
lesis)  and  Jerome  (on  Eph.  vi.  2),  and  became  also  the 
ived  opinion  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  preferable  to 
which  has  so  generally  prevailed  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
which  so  far  concurs  with  the  earlier  view  as  to  hold  the 
mand  respecting  parents  to  be  the  fifth  in  order,  but 
its  in  laying  the  chief  stress  upon  the  human  element  in 
parental  relation,  and  consequently  assigning  the  fifth 
mand  to  the  second  table  of  the  law.  The  division  then 
\  into  four  and  six,  and  thereby  loses  sight  of  the  signifi- 
;e  of  number  in  the  two  divisions,  though  making  account 
t  in  the  totality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  overlooks  the  more 
inctive  peculiarities  of  the  precept  respecting  the  honouring 
arents.  But  if,  in  comparison  of  this  view,  the  other  seems 
rving  of  preference  (though  the  difference  between  them, 
lust  be  owned,  is  not  very  material),  much  more  is  it  so 
n  compared  with  another  view  which  received  the  sanction 
Lugustine,  and  from  him  has  descended  to  the  Romish,  and 
^reat  part  also  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  According  to  it, 
division  falls  into  three  and  seven — the  three,  however, 
linating  with  the  fourth  command,  by  throwing  the  first 
second  into  one ;  and  the  seven  is  made  out  by  splitting 
tenth  into  two,  and  placing  the  coveting  of  a  man's  wife  in 
fferent  category  from  the  coveting  of  his  house  and  other 
sessions.  Augustine  expressed  his  preference  for  tliis  dis- 
^  fiaumgarten.  ^  £pb.  vi.  2. 
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tribution  primarily  on  the  ground  that  in  the  three  directlj 
pertaining  to  God  he  saw  an  indication  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.^  This  was  evidently  the  consideration  that  chiefly 
weighed  with  him,  ahhongh  he  also  thought  there  was  ground 
for  coupling  the  prohibition  against  idol-worship  with  that 
against  the  acknowledgment  of  another  God  than  Jehovah, 
and  for  distinguishing  between  concupiscence  toward  a  neigh- 
bour's wife,  and  concupiscence  in  respect  to  material  posses- 
sions. KurtZy  along  with  not  a  few  Lutherans  of  the  present 
day,  still  adheres  to  this  view,  and  very  much  also  from  regard 
to  the  sacred  three  and  seven,  which  is  thereby  obtained.'  But 
in  a  grand  objective  revelation,  any  regard  to  numbers,  except 
such  as  is  quite  natural  and  simple,  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place;  and  the  recondite  considerations  which  are  required 
here  to  discover  and  elevate  into  significance  a  three  and  a 
seven,  betray  the  character  of  their  origin :  they  might  do  for 
the  speculations  of  the  closet,  but  were  greatly  too  far  to  seek 
for  what  was  required  in  the  fundamental  document  of  a  popular 
religion.  As  the  matter,  however,  relates  to  the  form  merely, 
not  to  the  substance  of  the  decalogue,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  it  more  fully  here ;  elsewhere  I  have  examined  it  at  some 
length.* 

Holding  then  by  the  generally  received  view  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  that,  in  making  out  the  ten  commands  of  the 
law,  the  prohibition  against  idol-worship  ranks  independently 
of  the  first,  and  that  the  prohibition  against  concupiscence  is 
not  diverse,  but  one;  holding  further,  that  the  simplest  and 
most  natural,  as  it  is  also  the  oldest,  division  of  the  whole,  is 
into  two  fives, — though  the  division  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
very  sharply  drawn,  or  as  involving  anything  like  an  abrupt 
and  formal  separation  of  the  one  portion  from  the  other, — there 
is  found  in  this  summary  of  moral  and  reh'gious  obligation  a 
beautiful  order  and  progression  in  the  precepts  which  compose 
it.  In  that  part  which  has  more  immediate  reference  to  God, 
it  demands  for  Him  the  supreme  love  and  homage  of  mankind — 
(1)  in  respect  to  His  being,  as  the  one  living  Gt>d ;  (2)  to  His 
worship,  as,  like  Himself,  spiritual,  and  abhorrent  to  the  rites 

1  QuxsL  in  Ex.  §  71.  *  Hist,  of  Old  Cov.  ii.  sec.  47,  §  8. 

*  See  Revelation  of  Law,  first  Supplementary  Dissertation. 
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of  idolatry ;  (3)  to  His  name ;  (4)  to  His  day  of  holy  rest ; 
(5)  to  His  earthly  representatives.  Then,  as  the  two  last  com- 
mands have  already  brought  the  duties  of  God's  service  into 
contact  with  the  interests  of  one's  fellow-men  and  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life,  the  divine  revelation  next  passes  formally 
over  to  the  things  which  directly  concern  the  wellbeing  of  our 
neighbour,  claiming  for  him  what  is  due  successively  in  regard 
to  his  life,  his  domestic  happiness,  his  property,  his  good  name 
in  the  world,  his  place  in  the  feelings  and  affections  of  our 
heart*  Nothing  could  be  more  orderly,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  compact, 

2.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  note  the  character  of 
the  decalogue  in  regard  to  the  revelation  of  duty  contained  in 
it,  or  the  substance  of  its  precepts.  Does  it  prove  itself  here, 
on  examination,  to  be  indeed  a  comprehensive  summary  of  all 
moral  and  religious  duty ;  and  that  with  reference  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  outward  behaviour  ? 

An  extremely  low  estimate,  in  this  respect,  is  formed  of  the 
ten  commandments  by  Spencer  and  his  school,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Spencer  himself  smiles  at 
the  idea  of  all  religious  and  moral  obligation  being  contained 
here  in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  affirms  that  such  an 
extent  of  meaning  can  be  brought  out  of  it  only  by  forcing  on 
its  words  an  import  quite  foreign  to  their  proper  sense.  He 
can  find  nothing  more  in  it  than  a  few  plain  and  disconnected 
precepts,  aimed  at  the  prohibition  of  idolatry  and  its  natural 
effects.^  ^  In  the  Mosaic  covenant,'  says  one,  who  here  trod  in 
the  footsteps  of  Spencer,  ^  Qod  appeared  chiefly  as  a  temporal 
prince,  and  therefore  gave  laws  intended  rather  to  durect  the 
outward  conduct  than  to  regulate  the  actings  of  the  heart.  A 
temporal  monarch  claims  from  his  subjects  only  outward  honour 
and  obedience.  God,  therefore,  acting  in  the  Sinai  covenant 
as  King  of  the  Jews,  demanded  from  them  no  more."  Strange, 
surely,  if  it  were  so,  that  the  God  of  righteousness  and  truth 
should  stoop  to  a  mock  covenant  like  this,  and  resort  to  such 
a  wretched  expedient  to  uphold  His  honour  and  authority  I 
Could  it  possibly  become  Him  to  descend  from  heaven  amid 

^  De  Legibus  Heb,  lib.  L  a  2. 

'  ThtoL  Dissertationa  hj  Dr.  John  Erskine,  pp.  5,  87* 
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the  awful  manifestations  of  divine  power  and  gloiy,  in  order 
to  proclaim  and  settle  the  terms  of  a  covenant,  the  only  aim 
of  which  was  to  draw  aroand  Him  a  set  of  formal  attendants 
and  crouching  hypocrites — men  of  show  and  parade — the  mere 
ghosts  and  shadows  of  obedient  children  I  It  is  the  worst  part 
of  an  earthly  monarch's  lot  to  be  so  often  surrounded  with 
creatures  of  this  description;  but  to  suppose  that  the  living 
Gody  who  from  the  spirituality  of  His  nature  must  ever  look 
mainly  on  the  heart,  and  so  far  from  seeking,  must  indignantly 
reject,  any  profession  of  obedience  which  does  not  flow  from 
the  wellspring  of  a  loving  spirit, — to  suppose  that  He  should 
have  been  at  pains  to  establish  a  covenant  of  blood  for  th^ 
purpose  of  securing  such  ^  worthless  display,  betrays  an  asto- 
nishing misapprehension  of  the  character  of  God,  or  the  most 
shallow  and  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  whole  transactions  con* 
nected  with  the  revelation  of  Moses. 

Indeed,  if  no  more  had  been  required  by  God  in  His  law 
than  what  these  divines  imagine,  the  commendations  bestowed 
on  it,  and  the  injunctions  given  to  study  and  weigh  its  precepts, 
as  a  masterpiece  of  divine  wisdom,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
extravagant  and  bombastical.  What,  on  such  a  supposition, 
could  we  make  of  the  command  laid  upon  Joshua  to  meditate 
in  it  day  and  night  ;^  or  of  the  celebration  of  its  matchless 
excellence  and  worth  by  the  Psalmist,  as  better  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver;^  or  of  his  prayer,  that  his  eyes  might  be 
opened  to  behold  the  wondrous  things  contained  in  it?'  Such 
things  clearly  imply  a  latent  depth  of  meaning,  and  a  large 
compass  of  requirement  in  the  law  of  Moses,  more  especially  in 
that  part  of  it  which  formed  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the 
whole — the  decalogue.  Nor  would  the  low  and  shallow  views 
respecting  it,  on  which  we  have  animadverted,  ever  have  been 
propounded,  if,  as  Calvin  suggests,^  men  properly  considered 
the  Lawgiver,  by  whose  character  that  of  the  law  must  also  be 
determined.  An  earthly  monarch,  who  is  capable  of  taking 
cognisance  only  of  the  outward  actions,  must  prescribe  laws 
which  have  respect  simply  to  these.  But,  for  a  like  reason,  the 
King  of  heaven,  who  is  Himself  a  Spirit,  and  a  Spirit  of  in- 

1  Josh.  i.  8.  «  Ps.  cxix.  72. 

•  Ps.  cxix.  18.  *  Institutes,  B.  ii.  c  8,  §  6. 
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finite  and  nnclianging  holiness,  can  never  prescribe  a  law  bat 
such  as  is  in  accordance  with  His  own  divine  nature;  one, 
therefore,  which  pre-eminently  aims  at  the  regulation  of  the 
heart,  and  takes  cognisance  of  the  outward  behaviour  only  in 
so  far  as  this  may  be  expressive  of  what  is  felt  within.  And  it 
is  justly  inferred  by  Bahr  from  this  view  of  God^s  character 
even  in  regard  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  that 
the  outward  observances  of  worship  it  imposed  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  in  themselves  an  end ;  that  they  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  only  an  image  and  representation  of  internal  and 
spiritual  relations;  and  that  the  command  not  to  make  any 
likeness  or  graven  image,  is  of  itself  an  incontestable  proof  of 
the  symbolical  character  of  the  Mosaic  religion.^ 

Perhaps  nothing  has  tended  more  to  prevent  the  right  per- 
ception of  the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  law  of  the  ten 
commandments,  than  a  mistaken  view  of  the  generally  negative 
aspect  they  assume,  as  if  their  aim  were  more  to  impose  re- 
straints on  the  doing  of  what  is  evil,  thao  to  enforce  the  practice 
of  what  is  pure  and  good.  If  this,  however,  were  the  right 
view  of  the  matter,  there  manifestly  would  have  been  no  excep- 
tion to  the  negative  form  of  the  precepts ;  they  would  one  and 
all  have  possessed  the  character  simply  of  prohibitions.  But 
the  fourth  and  fifth  have  been  made  to  run  in  the  positive  form ; 
and  one  of  these — the  fourth — combines  both  together,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  show,  that  along  with  the  prohibition  of  the  specified 
sins,  each  precept  was  to  be  understood  as  requiring  the  corre- 
sponding duties.  In  truth,  this  predominantly  negative  character 
is  rather  a  testimony  to  their  deep  spiritual  import,  as  confront- 
ing at  every  point  the  depravity  and  sinfulness  of  the  human 
heart.  The  Israelites  then,  as  professing  believers  now,  ad- 
mitted by  divine  grace  into  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  and 
made  heirs  of  His  blessed  inheritance,  should  have  been  disposed 
of  themselves  to  love  and  serve  God;  they  should  not  even 
have  needed  the  stringent  precepts  and  binding  obligations  of 
law  to  do  so.  But  as  a  solemn  proof  and  testimony  how  much 
the  reverse  was  the  case,  the  law  was  thrown  chiefly  into  the 
prohibitory  form :  ^  Thou  shalt  not  do  this  or  that ;'  as  much 
as  to  say.  Thou  art  of  thyself  ready  to  do  it — this  is  the  native 

^  SymhoUk^  i.  p.  14. 
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bent  of  thy  inclination — ^bnt  it  mast  be  restrained,  and  things 
of  a  contrary  nature  sought  after  and  performed. 

It  is  certainly  too  much  to  say,  with  Hengstenberg,  that  the 
law  was  called  the  testimony^  and  the  tables  on  which  it  was 
written,  the  tables  of  the  testimony^  simply  on  account  of  the 
revelation  therein  made  of  God's  judgment  against  man's  sin,* 
for  this  was  rather  an  incidental  result,  than  the  direct  object 
of  the  law  :  yet  it  was  a  result  which  so  inevitably  took  place, 
that  the  name  could  scarcely  have  been  imposed  without  some 
reference  to  it.  In  one  passage  we  even  find  the  idea  distinctly 
exhibited,  though  with  reference  to  the  book  generally  of  the 
law,  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  have  a  copy  of  it  placed 
beside  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that  it  might  be  for  a  witness 
against  Israel.^  The  same,  undoubtedly,  was  done  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree  by  the  two  tables,  which,  as  containing  the 
essence  of  the  whole  legislation,  were  put  within  the  ark.  And 
tlieir  position  there  directly  under  the  mercy-seat,  where  the 
blood  of  atonement  was  perpetually  sprinkled,  could  signify 
nothing  else  than  that  the  accusation  which  was  virtually  borne 
against  Israel  by  the  law  of  the  covenant,  required  to  be 
covered  from  the  eye  of  Heaven  by  the  propitiatory  above  it. 
In  itself,  however,  the  law  was  simply  the  revelation  of  God's 
holiness,  with  its  circle  of  demands  upon  the  faith,  love,  and 
obedience  of  His  people :  it  testified  of  what  was  in  His  heart 
as  the  invisible  Head  of  the  kingdom,  in  respect  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  those  who  should  be  its  members.  But  the  testi- 
mony it  thus  delivered /or  Him  necessarily  involved  a  testimony 
against  theniy  because  of  the  innate  tendency  to  corruption  which 
existed  in  their  bosoms.  And  this  incidental  testimony  against 
the  sinfulness  of  the  people, — which  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
evidence  of  the  law's  inherent  spirituality  and  goodness, — has 
its  reflection  in  the  very  form  of  the  precepts  in  which  it  is 
contained. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  these  precepts  themselves,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  perceive  their  spiritual  and  comprehensive 
character.  That  they  recognise  love  as  the  root  of  all  obedience, 
and  hatred  as  inseparable  from  transgression,  is  plainly  in- 

^  Ex.  XXV.  16,  XXX.  6,  etc.  '  Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  29. 

•  Pent,  ii  p.  600.  *  Deut  xxxL  26. 
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timated  in  the  description  given  of  the  doers  and  transgressors 
of  the  law  in  the  second  commandment;  the  latter  being 
characterized  as  Hhose  that  hate  God/  and  the  former  as 
^  those  that  love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments.'  And 
that  the  love  required  was  no  slight  and  superficial  feeling,  such 
as  might  readily  give  manifestation  of  itself  in  a  few  external 
acts  of  homage, — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  embraced  the  entire 
field  of  man's  spiritual  agency,  and  bore  respect  alike  to  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, — is  manifest  from  the  following 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  second  table,  given  by  Heng- 
stenberg :  ^  ^  Thou  shalt  not  injure  thy  neighbour — 1.  In  deed, 
and  that  (1)  not  in  regard  to  his  life,  (2)  not  in  regard  to  his 
dearest  property,  his  wife,  (3)  not  in  regard  to  his  property 
generally  [in  other  words,  in  regard  to  his  person,  his  family, 
or  his  property].  2.  In  word  (^'Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour").  3.  In  thought  ('^Thou  shalt 
not  covet").  While  it  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
prohibition  of  lust  or  covetousness  has  an  internal  character,  it 
may  still  with  some  plausibility  be  maintained,  that  on  this  very 
account  the  preceding  commands  are  to  be  taken  externally — 
that  we  are  not  in  them  to  go  beyond  the  word  and  deed — that 
the  mere  outward  acts,  for  example,  of  murder  and  adultery 
are  prohibited,  so  that  the  four  first  precepts  of  the  second  table 
may  be  satisfied  without  any  inward  feeling  of  holiness,  this 
being  required  only  in  the  last.  There  is  certainly  some  degree 
of  truth  in  this  remark.  That  a  special  prohibition  of  sinful 
lust  should  follow  the  rest,  shows  that  what  had  been  said  in 
reference  to  word  and  deed  primarily  has  respect  to  these. 
Still  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  pre- 
cisely through  the  succession  of  deed,  word,  and  thought,  the 
deed  and  word  are  stript  of  their  merely  outward  character, 
and  referred  back  to  their  root  in  the  mind,  are  marked  simply 
as  the  end  of  a  process,  the  commencement  of  which  is  to  be 
songht  in  the  heart.  If  this  is  duly  considered,  it  will  appear, 
that  what  primarily  refers  only  to  word  and  deed,  carried  at  the 
same  time  an  indirect  reference  to  the  emotions  of  the  heai*t. 

^  Authentiey  ii.  p.  600.  Substantially  the  same  analysis  was  made  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  a  short  but  very  clear  quotation  given  by  Hengsten- 
berg  from  the  Summay  i.  2,  q.  100,  §  5. 
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Tims,  the  only  way  to  fulfil  the  command,  *^  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  is  to  have  the  root  extirpated  from  the  heart,  out  of 
which  murder  springs.  Where  that  is  not  done,  the  com- 
mand is  not  fully  complied  with,  even  though  no  outward 
murder  is  committed.  For  this  must  then  be  dependent  upon 
circumstances  which  lie  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  prop^ 
agency.' 

There  is  no  less  depth  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  first 
table,  as  the  same  learned  writer  has  remarked ;  and  a  similar 
regard  is  had  in  it  to  thought,  word,  and  deed,  only  in  the  re- 
verse  order,  and  lying  somewhat  less  upon  the  surface.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  precepts  demand  the  due  honouring  of  God  in 
deed;  the  third  in  word;  and  the  two  first,  pointing  to  His 
sole  Godhead  and  absolute  spirituality,  require  for  Himself 
personally,  and  for  His  worship,  that  place  in  the  heart  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Very  striking  in  this  respect  is  the  announce- 
ment in  the  second  commandment^  of  a  visitation  of  evil  upon 
those  that  hate  God,  and  an  extension  of  mercy  to  thousands 
that  love  Him.  As  much  as  to  say,  It  is  the  heart  of  love  I 
require  ;  and  if  ever  my  worship  is  corrupted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  images,  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  working 
of  hatred  instead  of  love  in  the  heart.  So  that  the  heart  may 
tiiily  be  called  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  this  wonderful 
revelation  of  law :  it  stands  prominently  forth  at  both  ends ; 
and  had  no  inspired  commentary  been  given  on  the  full  import 
of  the  ten  words,  looking  merely  to  these  words  themselves,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  they  stretch  their  demands  over  the 
whole  range  of  man's  active  operations,  and  can  only  be  ful- 
filled by  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  love  to  God 
and  man,  in  the  various  regions  of  the  heart,  the  conversation, 
and  the  conduct. 

We  have  commentaries,  however,  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  upon  the  law  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  such  as  plainly  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  its 
perfection  and  completeness  as  a  rule  of  duty.  With  manifest 
reference  to  the  second  table,  and  with  the  view  of  expressing 
in  one  brief  sentence  the  essence  of  its  meaning,  Moses  had 
said,  ^Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;'  ^  and  in  like 

^  Lev.  xiz.  18. 
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Hianner  regarding  the  first  table,  ^  Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might.'  ^  It  is  against  all  reason  to  suppose  that  these  precepts 
should  require  more  than  what  was  required  in  those  which 
formed  the  very  groundwork  and  heart  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
legislation ;  and  we  have  the  express  authority  of  our  Lord  for 
holding,  that  the  whole  law,  as  well  as  the  prophets,  hung  upon 
them.'  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  also,  He  has  given  us  an 
insight  into  the  wide  reach  and  deep  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
ten  commandments,  clearing  them  from  the  false  and  superficial 
glosses  of  the  carnal  Pharisees.  And,  to  mention  no  more,  the 
Apostle  Paul,  referring  to  tlie  law  of  the  ten  commandments, 
calls  it  ^spiritual,'  ^holy,  just,  and  good,'  —  represents  it  as 
the  grand  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  for  convincing 
of  sin, — and  declares  the  only  fulfilment  of  it  to  be  perfect 
love.' 

We  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  claim  of 
the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
in  which  it  has  commonly  been  viewed  by  evangelical  divines 
of  this  country,  as  a  brief  but  comprehensive  summary  of  all 
religious  and  moral  duty.  And,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  two  grand  rules  widi  which  they  have  been  wont  to  enter 
on  the  exposition  of  the  decalogue  are  fully  justified.  These 
rules  are :  1.  That  the  same  precept  which  forbids  the  external 
acts  of  sin,  forbids  likewise  the  inward  desires  and  motions  of 
sin  in  the  heart ;  as  also,  that  the  precept  which  commands  the 
external  acts  of  duty,  requires  at  the  same  time  the  inward 
feelings  and  principles  of  holiness,  of  which  the  external  acts 
could  only  be  the  fitting  expression.  2.  That  the  negative 
commands  include  in  them  the  injunction  of  the  contrary 
duties,  and  the  positive  commands  the  prohibition  of  the  con- 
trary sins,  so  that  in  each  there  is  something  required  as  well 
as  forbidden.  Nor  is  the  language  too  strong,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, which  has  often  been  applied  to  this  law,  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  transcript  of  Qod's  own  pure  and  righteous  character, 
— ue.  a  faithful  and  exact  representation  of  that  spiritual  ex- 
cellence which  eternally  belongs  to  Himself,  and  which  He 
must  eternally  require  of  His  accountable  creatures.     The  idea 

1  Deut  vi.  6.  «  Matt.  xxii.  40.  »  Rom.  viL  7,  14,  xiii.  10. 
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wliicli  such  langaage  convejrs  is  andoabtedly  correct,  if  under- 
stood in  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  holiness 
embodied  in  the  precepts,  though  it  can  be  but  partially  true 
if  regard  is  had  to  the  formal  acts  in  which  those  principles 
were  to  find  their  prescribed  manifestation  ;  for  the  actual 
operation  of  the  principles  had  of  necessity  to  be  ordered  in 
suitable  adaptation  to  men's  condition  upon  earth,  to  which,  as 
there  belong  relations,  so  also  there  are  relative  duties,  not  onlj 
different  from  anything  with  which  God  Himself  has  properly 
to  do,  but  different  even  from  what  His  people  shall  have  to 
discharge  in  a  coming  eternity.  There^  such  precepts  as  the 
fifth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  or  the  eighth,  as  to  the  formal  acts 
they  prohibit  or  require,  shall  manifestly  have  lost  their  adap- 
tation. And  of  the  whole  law  we  may  affirm,  that  the  precise 
form  it  has  assumed,  or  the  mould  into  which  it  has  been  cast, 
is  such  as  fitly  suits  it  only  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
life.  But  the  love  to  God  and  man,  which  constitutes  its  all- 
pervading  element,  and  for  which  the  several  precepts  only 
indicate  the  particular  ways  and  channels  wherein  it  should 
flow — this  love  man  is  indispensably  bound  in  all  times  and 
circumstances  to  cherish  in  his  heart,  and  manifest  in  his 
conduct.  For  the  God  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has 
his  being,  is  love ;  and  as  the  duty  and  perfection  of  the  crea- 
ture is  to  bear  the  image  of  the  Creator,  so  to  love  as  He  loves 
— Himself  first  and  supremely,  and  His  offspring  in  Him  and 
for  Him — ^must  ever  be  the  bounden  obligation  and  highest 
end  of  those  whom  He  calk  His  children. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  liAW  CONTINUED — ^APPARENT  EXCEPTIONS  TO  ITS  PER- 
PECTION  AND  COMPLETENESS  AS  THE  PERMANENT  AND 
UNIVERSAL  STANDARD  OP  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  OBLIGA- 
TION  ITS  REFERENCES   TO   THE  SPECIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 

OF    THE    ISRAELITES;    AND    REPRESENTATION    OF    GOD   AS 
JEALOUS. 

* 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  here  for  a  little,  and  enter  into  some 
examination  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  out  of 
the  ten  commandments  themselves,  against  the  character  of 
perfection  and  completeness  which  we  have  sought  to  establish 
for  them.  For  if  any  doubt  should  remain  on  this  point,  it 
will  most  materially  interfere  with  and  mar  the  line  of  argu- 
ment we  mean  afterwards  to  pursue,  and  the  views  we  have  to 
propound  in  connection  with  this  revelation  of  law  to  Israel. 

By  a  certain  class  of  writers,  we  are  met  at  the  very 
threshold  with  a  species  of  objection  which  they  seem  to  regard 
as  perfectly  conclusive  against  its  general  completeness  and 
universal  obligation.  For  it  contains  special  and  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  Israelites  as  a  people.  The  whole  is  prefaced  with 
the  declaration,  ^  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,'  while  the  fifth  commandment  em- 
bodies in  it  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  peculiar 
inheritance.  And  this,  we  are  told,  makes  it  clear  as  noon-day, 
that  the  decalogue  was  not  given  as  a  revelation  of  God's  will 
to  mankind  at  large,  but  was  simply  and  exclusively  intended 
for  the  Israelites — binding,  indeed,  on  them  so  long  as  the 
peculiar  polity  lasted  under  which  they  were  placed,  but  also 
ceasing  as  an  obligatory  rule  of  conduct  when  that  was  abo- 
lished.^   But,  on  this  ground,  the  Gospel  itself  will  be  found 

^  Bialloblotzky,  dt  Legut  Mos.  ahrogatione^  p.  131.  Archb.  Whately 
also  repeats  the  same  objection,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Law, 
p.  186. — (Second  Series  oj  Essays.)    The  view  of  both  these  authors,  which 
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scarcely  less  imperfect,  and  we  might  almost  at  every  step 
question  the  fitness  or  obligation  of  its  precepts  in  respect  to 
men  in  general.  For  it  carries  throughout  a  reference  to 
existing  circumstances ;  and  by  much  the  fullest  development 
of  its  principles  and  duties, — that,  namely,  contained  in  the 
epistles, — was  given  directly  and  avowedly  to  particular  persons 
and  churches,  with  the  primary  design  of  instructing  tliem  as 
to  the  things  they  were  respectively  to  believe  or  do.  So  that, 
if  the  specialties  found  in  the  law  of  the  two  tables  were  su£S- 
cient  to  exempt  men  now  from  its  obligation,  or  to  deprive  it 
at  any  time  of  an  oecumenical  value,  most  of  the  revelations  of 
the  Gospel  might,  for  the  same  reason,  be  shorn  of  their  virtue; 
and  in  both  alike,  men  would  be  entitled  to  pick  and  choose  for 
themselves,  what  they  were  to  regard  as  of  temporary  moment, 
and  what  of  perpetual  obligation. 

But  were  not  this  egregious  trifling  ?  The  objection  over- 
looks one  of  the  most  distinctive  features — and,  indeed,  one  of 
the  greatest  excellences — of  God's  revelation,  which  at  no  period 
was  given  in  the  form  of  abstract  delineations  of  truth  and 
duty,  but  has  ever  developed  itself  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  circumstances  of  individuals  and  the  leadings  of  Pro- 
vidence. From  first  to  last  it  comes  forth  entwined  with  the 
characters  and  events  of  history.  Not  a  little  of  it  is  wi*itten 
in  the  transactions  themselves  of  past  time,  which  are  expressly 
declared  to  have  been  ^written  for  our  learning.'  And  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  that  the  historical  lines 
with  which  they  are  interwoven,  while  serving  to  increase  their 
interest  and  enhance  their  didactic  value,  by  no  means  detract 
from  their  general  bearing,  or  interfere  with  their  binding 
obligation.     The  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  unchangeableness 

is  radically  the  same  regarding  the  abolition  of  the  law  under  the  Chris- 
tian economy,  we  ahall  have  occasion  to  notice  afterwards.  The  affirma- 
tion of  the  archbishop,  at  p.  191,  that  '  the  Gospel  requires  a  morality  in 
many  respects  higher  and  more  perfect  in  itself  than  the  law,  and  places 
morality  on  higher  grounds/  has  already  been  met  in  the  preceding  section. 
AVe  admit,  of  course,  that  the  Gospel  contains  far  higher  exemplificationa 
of  the  morality  enjoined  in  the  law  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  presents  more  powerful  motires  for  exercising  it ;  but  that  b  a 
different  thing  from  maintaining  that  this  morality  itself  is  higher,  or 
essentially  more  perfect 
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of  God^s  character,  which  may  be  said  to  generalize  all  that  is 
particalar  in  His  revdation,  and  impart  a  lasting  efScacj  to 
what  was  bat  occasional  in  its  origin.  Without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  taming  in  Himself,  He  cannot  have  a  word  for  one, 
and  a  different  word  for  another.  And  anless  the  things  spoken 
and  required  were  so  manifestly  peculiar  as  to  be  applicable 
only  to  the  individuals  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed,  or 
from  their  very  nature  possessed  a  merely  temporary  signifi- 
cance, we  must  hold  them  to  be  the  revelation  of  Qod*s  mind 
and  will  for  all  persons  and  all  times. 

That  the  Lord  uttered  this  law  to  Israel  in  the  character 
of  their  Redeemer,  and  imposed  it  on  them  as  the  heirs  of  His 
inheritance,  made  no  alteration  in  its  own  inherent  nature; 
neither  contracted  nor  enlarged  the  range  of  its  obligation ; 
only  established  its  claim  on  their  observance  by  considerations 
peculiarly  fitted  to  move  and  influence  their  minds.     Christ's 
enforcing  upon  His  disciples  the  lesson  of  humility,  by  His 
own  condescension  in  stooping  to  wash  their  feet,  or  St.  Paul's 
entreating  his  Gentile  converts  to  walk  worthy  of  their  voca- 
tion, by  the  thought  of  his  being,  for  their  sakes,  the  prisoner 
of  the  Lord,  are  not  materially  different.    The  special  con- 
siderations, coupled  in  either  case  alike  with  the  precept  en- 
joined, leave  perfectly  untouched  the  ground  of  the  obligation  or 
the  role  of  duty.    Their  proper  and  legitimate  effect  was  only 
to  win  obedience,  or,  failing  that,  to  aggravate  transgression. 
And  when  the  things  required  are  such  as  those  enjoined  in 
the  ten  commandments,  —  things  growing  out  of  the  settled 
relations  in  which  men  stand  to  God  and  to  each  other, — ^the 
obligation  to  obey  is  universal  and  permanent,  whether  or  not 
there  be  any  considerations  of  the  kind  in  question  tending 
to  render  obedience  more  imperative,  or  transgression  more 
heinous. 

But  what  if  some  of  the  considerations  employed  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  duties  enjoined,  involve  views  of  the 
divine  character  and  government  partial  and  defective,  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  repulsive  even 
to  enlightened  reason?  Can  that  really  have  been  meant  to 
be  of  standing  force  and  efficacy  as  a  revelation  of  duty,  which 
embodies  in  it  such  elements  of  imperfection?    Such  is  the 
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form  the  objection  takes  in  the  hands  of  another  large  class  of 
objectors,  who  fancy  they  find  matter  of  this  improper  descrip- 
tion in  the  declarations  attached  to  the  second  commandment 
The  view  there  given  of  God  as  a  jealous  being,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  His  jealousy  was  to  appear,  has  been  re- 
presented by  some  as  so  peculiarly  Jewish,  by  others  as  so 
flagrantly  obnoxious  to  right  principle,  that  they  cannot  tolerate 
the  idea  of  the  decalogue  being  considered  as  a  perfect  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  and  will  of  Qod.  The  subject  has  long 
afforded  a  favourite  ground  of  railing  accusation  to  avowed 
infidels  and  rationalistic  divines ;  and  Spinosa  could  not  think 
of  anything  in  Scripture  more  clearly  and  manifestly  repugnant 
to  reason,  than  that  the  attribute  of  jealousy  was  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  decalogue  itself. 

The  treatment  which  this  article  in  the  decalogue  has  met  with, 
is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  hasty  and  superficial  character 
of  infidelity.  It  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  jealousy,  when 
ascribed  to  God,  must  carry  precisely  the  same  meaning,  and 
be  understood  to  indicate  the  same  affections,  as  when  spoken 
of  men.  Considered  as  a  disposition  in  man,  it  is  commonly 
indicative  of  something  sickly  and  distempered.  But  as  eveiy 
affection  of  the  human  mind  must,  when  referred  to  God, 
be  understood  with  such  limitations  as  the  infinite  disparity 
between  the  divine  and  human  natures  renders  necessary,  it 
might  be  no  difficult  matter  to  modify  the  common  notion  of 
jealousy,  so  far  as  to  render  it  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
other  representations  given  of  God  as  absolutely  pure  and  good. 
But  even  this  is  scarcely  necessary ;  for  every  scholar  knows 
that  the  word  in  the  original  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  what 
is  distinctively  meant  by  jealousy,  and  that  the  radical  and 
proper  idea,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the  context,  has 
respect  merely  to  the  zeal  or  ardour  with  which  any  one  is 
disposed  to  vindicate  his  own  rights.  Applied  to  God,  it  simply 
presents  Him  to  our  view  as  the  one  Supreme  Jehovah,  who 
as  such  claims  —  cannot  indeed  but  claim  —  He  were  not  the 
One,  Eternal  God,  but  an  idol,  if  He  did  not  claim — the  un- 
divided love  and  homage  of  His  creatures,  and  who,  consequently, 
must  resist  with  holy  zeal  and  indignation  every  attempt  to 
deprive  Him  of  what  is  so  peculiarly  His  own.    It  is  only  to 
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give  viyidness  to  this  idea,  by  investing  it  with  the  properties 
of  an  earthly  relation,  that  the  divine  affection  is  so  often 
presented  under  the  special  form  of  jealoosy.  It  arises^  as 
Calvin  has  remarked,  from  God^s  condescending  to  assame 
toward  EUs  people  the  character  of  a  husband,  in  which  respect 
He  cannot  bear  a  partner.  ^As  He  performs  to  ns  all  the 
offices  of  a  trae  and  faithful  hosband,  so  He  stipcdates  for 
love  and  conjogal  chastity  from  ns.  Hence,  when  He  rebukes 
the  Jews  for  their  apostasy.  He  complains  that  they  have  cast 
off  chastity,  and  polluted  themselves  with  adultery.  Therefore, 
as  the  purer  and  chaster  the  husband  is,  the  more  grievously 
is  he  offended  when  he  sees  his  wife  inclining  to  a  rival ;  so 
the  Lord,  who  has  betrothed  us  to  Himself  in  truth,  declares  . 
that  He  bums  with  the  hottest  jealousy,  whenever,  neglecting 
tlie  purity  of  His  holy  marriage,  we  defile  ourselves  with 
abominable  lusts  ;  and  especially  when  the  worship  of  His 
Deity,  ivhich  ought  to  have  been  most  carefully  kept  unim- 
paired, is  transferred  to  another,  or  adulterated  with  some 
superstition  ;  since,  in  this  way,  we  not  only  violate  our 
plighted  troth,  but  defile  the  nuptial  couch,  by  giving  access 
to  adulterers.'  ^ 

Allowing,  however,  that  the  notion  of  jealousy,  when  thus 
explained,  is  a  righteous  and  necessary  attribute  of  Jehovah, 
does  not  the  objection  hold,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  particular 
form  of  its  manifestation  mentioned  in  the  second  command- 
ment T  If  it  becomes  God  to  be  jealous,  yet  is  it  not  to  make 
His  jealousy  interfere  with  His  justice,  when  He  declares  His 
purpose  to  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ?  So  one  might  judge, 
if  looking  not  merely  to  the  attacks  of  infidels,  but  to  the  feeble 
and  unsatisfactory  attempts  which  have  too  often  been  made 
to  explain  the  declaration  by  Christian  divines.  Grotius,  for 
example,  resolves  it  simply  into  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God, 
who  has  a  right  to  do  what  He  will  with  His  own.^  Warburton 
represents  it  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  supply  the  lack  of  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  under  the  law ;  and, 
in  his  usual  way,  contends  that  no  otherwise  could  the  prin- 
ciple be  vindicated,  and  the  several  Scriptures  referring  to  it 
^  Inst.  B.  iL  c.  8,  §  18.  *  De  Jure  BeUi  et  Pacts,  ii.  p.  593. 
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harmonized.^  Mlcbaelis,'  Paley,'  and  a  host  besides,  while 
they  also  regard  it  as,  to  a  great  extent,  a  temporary  arrange* 
ment,  rest  thejr  defence  of  it  mainly  on  the  gronnd  of  its 
having  to  do  only  with  temporal  evils,  and  in  no  respect 
reaching  to  men^s  spiritual  and  eternal  interests.  It  is  fatal 
to  all  these  attempts  at  explanation,  that  none  of  them  fairly 
grapples  with  the  visitation  of  evil  threatened  as  a  pnnishment ; 
for,  viewed  in  this  light,  which  is  unquestionably  the  scriptural 
one,  such  attempts  are  manifestly  nothing  more  than  mere 
shifts  and  evasions  of  the  point  at  issue.  When  resolved  into 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  it  still  remains  to  be  asked,  whether 
such  an  exercise  of  His  sovereignty  is  consistent  with  those 
ideas  of  immutable  justice  which  are  implanted  in  the  human 
breast.  When  viewed  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  supply  a 
want  which,  to  say  the  least,  might,  if  real,  have  admitted  of 
a  very  simple  remedy,  the  question  still  waits  for  solutioD, 
whether  the  expedient  itself  was  in  proper  accordance  with 
the  righteous  principles  which  should  regulate  every  govern- 
ment, whether  human  or  divine.  And  when  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  penalties  denounced  in  the  threatening  were  only 
temporal,  the  reply  surely  is  competent.  Why  might  not  God 
do  in  eternity  what  He  does  in  time?  Or,  if  the  principle 
on  which  the  punishment  proceeds  be  not  in  all  respects  justi- 
fiable, how  could  it  be  acted  on  by  God  temporarily,  any  more 
than  eternally  t  Is  it  consistent  with  the  notion  of  a  God  of 
infinite  rectitude,  that  He  should  do  on  a  small  scale  what  it 
would  be  impious  to  conceive  Him  doing  on  a  large  one  t 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  false  explanations  referred 
to,  lies  in  the  supposition  of  the  children,  who  are  to  suffer, 
being  in  a  different  state  morally  from  that  of  their  parents — 
innocent  children  bearing  the  chastisement  due  to  the  trans- 
gressions of  their  wicked  parents.  But  the  words  of  the 
threatening  purposely  guard  against  such  an  idea,  by  describ- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  generation,  on  whom  the  visitation 
of  evil  was  to  fall,  as  of  those  tliat  Iiate  God ;  just  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mercy  which  was  pledged  to  thousands  was 
promised  as  the  dowry  of  those  that  love  Him.  Such  children 
alone  are  here  concerned,  who,  in  the  language  of  Calvin, 
^  Divine  Legation,  B.  v.  §  5.  9  Laws  of  Moses,  *  Sermons, 
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'  imitate  the  impiety  of  their  progenitors/    Indeed,  Augustine 
lias  substantially  expressed  the  right  principle  of  interpretation 
on  the  subject,  though  he  has  sometimes  failed  in  making  the 
proper  application  of  it,  as  when  he  says:  'But  the  carnal 
generation  also  of  the  people  of  God  belonging  to  the  Old 
Testament,  binds  the  sons  to  the  sins  of  their  parents;  but 
the  spiritual  generation,  as  it  has  changed  the  inheritance, 
80  also  the  threatenings  of  punishment,  and  the  promises  of 
reward.^  ^      And  still  more  distinctly  in  his  commentary  on 
Ps.  cix.  14,  where  he  explains  the  visiting  of  the  *  iniquities 
of  the  fathers  upon  them  that  hate  me,'  by  saying,  ^  that  is, 
as  their  parents  hated  me;  so  that,  just  as  the  imitation  of 
the  good  secures  that  even  one's  own  sins  are  blotted  out,  so 
the  imitation  of  the  bad  renders  one  obnoxious  to  the  deserved 
punishment,  not  only  of  one's  own  sins,  but  also  of  the  sins 
of  those  whose  ways  have  been  followed.'     In  short,  the  Lord 
contemplates  the  existence  among  His  professing  woi*sliippers 
of  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  generations :  the  one,  haters 
of  God,  and  manifesting  their  hatred  by  depraving  His  worship, 
and  pursuing  courses  of  transgression ;  the  other,  lovers  of  God, 
and  manifesting  their  love  by  stedfastly  adhering  in  all  dutiful 
obedience  to  the  way  of  His  holy  commandments.    To  these 
last,  though  they  should  extend  to  thousands  of  generations. 
He  would  show  His  mercy,  causing  it  to  flow  on  from  age  to 
age  in  a  perennial  stream  of  blessing.     But  as  He  is  the 
righteous  God,  to  whom  vengeance  as  well  as  mercy  belongs, 
the  free  outpouring  of  His  beneficence  upon  these  could  not 
prevent  or  prejudice  the  execution  of  His  justice  upon  that 
other  class,  who  were  entirely  of  a  different  spirit,  and  merited 
quite  opposite  treatment.    It  is  an  unwelcome  subject,  indeed  ; 
the  merciful  and  gracious  God  has  no  delight  in  anticipating 
the  day  of  evil,  even  for  Hb  most  erring  and  wayward  children. 
He  shrinks,  as  it  were,  from  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
thousands  being  in  this  condition,  and  will  not  suffer  Himself 
to  make  mention  of  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  generation 
rendering  themselves  the  objects  of  His  just  displeasure.    But 
still  the  wholesome  truth  must  be  declared,  and  the  seasonable 
warning  uttered.    If  men  were  determined  to  rebel  against 

^  Cmktra  Julianum  Pelagianum^  lib.  vi.  §  82. 
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His  authority,  He  could  not  leave  Himself  without  a  witness, 
not  even  in  regard  to  the  first  race  of  transgressors,  that  He 
hated  their  iniquities,  and  must  take  vengeance  of  their  inven- 
tions. But  if,  notwithstanding,  the  children  embraced  the 
sinfulness  of  their  parents,  with  the  manifest  seal  of  Heaven's 
displeasure  on  it,  as  their  iniquity  would  be  more  aggravated,  so 
its  punishment  should  become  more  severe ;  the  descending  and 
entailed  curse  would  deepen  as  it  flowed  on,  increasing  with  eveiy 
increase  of  depravity  and  corruption,  till,  the  measure  of  iniquity 
being  filled  up,  the  wrath  should  fall  on  them  to  the  uttermost. 
That  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  divine  character  and  govern- 
ment which  the  declaration  in  the  second  commandment  was 
meant  to  exhibit,  is  evident  alone  from  the  glowing  delineations 
of  mercy  and  goodness  with  which  the  visitation  of  evil  upon 
the  children  of  disobedient  parents  is  here  and  in  other  places 
coupled.^  But  it  is  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt  by  two  distinct 
lines  of  reflection,  and,  first,  by  the  facts  of  Israelitish  history. 
These  fully  confirm  the  principle  of  God's  government  as  now 
expounded,  but  give  no  countenance  to  the  idea  of  a  punish- 
ment being  inflicted  on  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  However 
sinful  one  individual  or  one  generation  might  be,  yet  if  the 
next  in  descent  heartily  turned  to  the  Lord,  they  were  sure  of 
being  received  to  pardon  and  blessing.  We  are  furnished  with 
a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Numbers, 
where  we  find  Moses  pleading  for  the  pardon  of  Israel's  trans- 
gressions on  the  very  ground  of  that  revelation  of  the  divine 
name  or  character  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  which  precisely,  as  in  the 
second  commandment,  combines  the  most  touching  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  mercy  with  the  threat  to  visit  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children.  It  never  occurred  to  Moses 
that  this  threat  stood  at  all  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  a 
complete  forgiveness.  He  found,  indeed,  that  the  Lord  had 
determined  to  visit  upon  that  generation  their  iniquities,  so  far 
as  to  exclude  them  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  without  in 
the  least  marring  the  better  prospects  of  their  children,  who 
had  learned  to  hate  the  deeds  of  their  fathers.  And  when, 
indeed,  was  it  otherwise  T  Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  whole  history  of  ancient  Israel,  that,  so  far  from 
^  Compare  besides,  Ex.  xxxiv.  5,  6 ;  Num.  xiv.  18 ;  Ps.  dii  8,  9. 
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ffering  for  the  sins  of  former  generations,  they  did  not  suffer 
en  for  their  own  when  they  truly  repented,  but  were  imme- 
itely  visited  with  favour  and  blessing?  And,  on  the  other 
nd,  how  constantly  do  we  find  the  divine  judgments  increas- 
l  in  severity  when  successive  generations  hardened  them- 
Ives  in  their  evil  courses  I  Nor  did  it  rarely  happen  that  the 
ries  of  retributions  reached  their  last  issues  by  the  third  or 
Durth  generation.  It  was  so  in  particular  with  those  who 
sre  put  upon  a  course  of  special  dealing — such  as  the  house 
Jeroboam,  of  Jehu,  of  Eli,  etc. 

Another  source  of  confirmation  to  the  view  now  presented 
)  find  in  the  explanations  given  concerning  it  in  the  pro- 
ecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  These  prophets  lived  at  the 
ae  when  the  descending  curse  had  utterly  failed,  so  far  as  it 
d  gone,  to  turn  the  children  from  the  sinful  courses  of  their 
tbers,  and  was  fast  running  to  a  fatal  termination.  But  the 
Fatuated  people  being  not  less  distinguished  for  self-righteous 
ide  than  for  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  wickedness,  they 
ire  constantly  complaining,  as  stroke  after  stroke  fell  upon 
em,  that  they  were  made  unjustly  to  bear  the  sins  of  their 
thers.  Anticipating  our  modem  infidels,  they  charged  God 
th  injustice  and  inequality  in  His  ways  of  dealing,  instead  of 
ming  their  eye  inward,  as  they  should  have  done,  upon  their 
m  unrighteousness,  and  forsaking  it  for  the  way  of  peace. 
le  18th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  contains  a  lengthened  expostula- 
m  with  these  stout-hearted  offenders,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  utterly  disclaims  the  interpretation  they  put  upon  the  word 
d  providence  of  God,  and  assures  them,  that  if  they  would 
ly  turn  from  their  evil  doings,  they  should  not  have  to  suffer 
;her  for  their  own  or  their  fathers'  guilt.  And  Jeremiah,  in 
s  31st  chapter,  speaking  of  the  new  covenant,  and  of  the 
eased  renovation  it  would  accomplish  on  those  who  should  be 
iTtakers  of  its  grace,  foretells  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
ch  foolish  and  wicked  charges  upon  God  for  the  inequality 

His  ways  of  dealing ;  for  such  an  increased  measure  of  the 
)irit  would  be  given,  such  an  inward  conformity  to  His  laws 
3uld  be  produced,  that  His  dealing  with  transgressors  would 

a  manner  cease, — His  ways  would  be  all  acquiesced  in  as 
»ly,  just,  and  good. 


SECTION  THIRD, 

THE  LAW  CONTINUBD — FURTHER  EXCEPTIONS — ^THB  WEEKLY 

SABBATH. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  the  decalc^e  as  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  summary  of  duty,  from  the  nature  of  its 
requirements,  as  well  as  from  the  incidental  considerations  bj 
which  it  is  enforced.    It  is  only,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
fourth  commandment,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  that  any  objec- 
tion in  this  respect  is  made.    The  character  of  universal  and 
permanent  obligation,  it  is  argued,  which  we  would  ascribe  to 
the  decalogue,  cannot  properly  belong  to  it,  since  one  of  its  pre- 
cepts enjoins  the  observance  of  a  merely  ceremonial  institutioD 
— an  institution  strictly  and  rigorously  binding  on  the  Jews, 
but,  like  other  ceremonial  and  shadowy  institutions,  done  away 
in  Christ    It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  who  in  one  form  or  another  have  adopted 
this  view.    There  can  be  no  question  that  they  embrace  a  verj 
large  proportion  of  the  more  learned  and  eminent  divines  of  the 
Christian  Church,  from  the  fathers  to  the  present  time.    Much 
diversity  of  opinion,  however,  prevails  among  those  who  agree 
in  the  same  general  view,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  was  ceremonial,  and  in  what  sense  the  obligation 
to  observe  it  lies  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus.    In  the  judgment 
of  some,  the  distinction  of  days  is  entirely  abolished  as  a  divine 
arrangement,  and  is  no  further  obligatory  upon  the  conscience, 
than  as  it  may  be  sanctioned  by  competent  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity for  the  purposes  of  social  order  and  religious  improvement. 
By  others,  the  obligation  is  held  to  involve  the  duty  of  setting 
apart  an  adequate  portion  of  time  for  the  due  celebration  of 
divine  worship, — the  greater  part  leaving  that  portion  of  time 
quite  indefinite,  while  some  would  insist  upon  its  being  at  least 
equal  to  what  was  appointed  under  the  law,  or  possibly  even 

124 
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lore.  Finally,  there  are  still  others,  who  consider  the  ceremo- 
ial  and  shadowy  part  of  the  institution  to  have  more  peculiarly 
ood  in  the  observance  of  precisely  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
}  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  and  who  conceive  the  obligation  to  be 
et  in  force,  as  requiring  another  whole  day  to  be  consecrated 

>  religious  exercises. 

It  would  require  a  separate  treatise,  rather  than  a  single 
bapter,  to  take  up  separately  such  manifold  subdivisions  of 
pinion,  and  investigate  the  grounds  of  each.  We  must  for  the 
resent  view  the  subject  in  its  general  bearings,  and  endeavour 

>  have  some  leading  principles  ascertained  and  fixed.  In  doing 
lis,  we  might  press  at  the  outset  the  consideration  of  this  law 
eing  one  of  those  engraved  upon  tables  of  stone,  as  a  proof 
lat  it,  equally  with  the  rest,  possessed  a  peculiarly  important 
ad  durable  character.  For  the  argument  is  by  no  means  dis- 
osed  of,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  by  the  supposition  of  Bahr 
nd  others,  that  the  ceremonial  as  well  as  the  other  precepts  of 
le  law  were  represented  in  the  ten  commandments ;  and  still 
ias  by  the  assertion  of  Paley,  that  little  regard  was  practically 
aid  in  the  Books  of  Mose^  to  the  distinction  between  matters 
f  a  ceremonial  and  moral,  of  a  temporary  and  perpetual  kind. 
t  is  easy  to  multiply  assertions  and  suppositions  of  such  a 
atnre ;  but  the  fact  is  still  to  be  accounted  for,  why  the  law 
f  the  Sabbath  should  have  been  deemed  of  such  paramount 
nportance,  as  to  have  found  a  place  among  those  which  were 
written  as  with  a  pen  in  the  rock  for  ever  t '  Or  why,  if  in 
eality  nothing  more  than  a  ceremonial  and  shadowy  institute, 
bis,  in  particular,  should  have  been  chosen  to  represent  all  of 

like  kind?  Why  not  rather,  as  the  whole  genius  of  the 
conomy  might  have  led  us  in  such  a  case  to  expect,  should  the 
recept  have  been  one  respecting  the  observance  of  the  great 
nnual  feasts,  or  a  faithful  compliance  with  the  sacrificial 
srvices  t  ^  It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  sati»- 
ictorily,  or  to  show  any  valid  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
le  Sabbath  into  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  on  the  supposition 

^  The  Roman  Catholics  have  felt  the  force  of  this  in  reference  to  their 
im  Church,  which,  like  the  Jewish,  deals  so  much  in  ceremonies,  and 
kerefore  have  sometimes  in  their  catechism  presented  the  fourth  oom- 
andment  thus :  Remember  the  festivals,  to  keep  them  holy. 
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of  its  possessing  only  a  ceremonial  character.  Bat  we  shaD 
not  press  this  argument  more  fully,  or  endeavour  to  explain  the 
futility  of  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  met,  as  in  itself  it  is  rather 
a  strong  presumption  than  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  perma- 
nent obligation  of  the  fourth  command. 

It  deserves  more  notice,  however,  than  it  usually  receives  in 
this  point  of  view,  and  should  alone  be  almost  held  conclusive, 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath  is 
based  in  the  command,  is  the  most  universal  in  its  bearing  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived.     ^Thou  shalt  remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day, to  keep  it  holy ;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in  them,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day.'     There  is  manifestly  nothing  Jewish  here; 
nothing  connected  with  individual  interests  or  even  national  his- 
tory.   The  grand  fact  out  of  which  the  precept  is  made  to  grow, 
is  of  equal  significance  to  the  whole  world ;  and  why  should  not 
the  precept  be  the  same,  of  which  it  forms  the  basb  t     God's 
method  of  procedure  in  creating  the  visible  heavens  and  earth, 
produced  as  the  formal  reason  for  instituting  a  distinctive,  tem- 
porary Jewish  ordinance  I     Could  it  be  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  Hame  and  impotent  conclusion?'     And  this,  too,  in  the 
most  compact  piece  of  legislation  in  existence  I    It  seems,  indeed, 
as  if  God,  in  the  appointment  of  this  law,  had  taken  special  pre- 
cautions against  the  attempts  which  He  foresaw  would  be  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  institution,  and  that  on  this  account  He  laid  its 
foundations  first  in  the  original  framework  and  constitution  of 
nature.    The  law  as  a  whole,  and  certain  also  of  its  precepts, 
He  was  pleased  to  enforce  by  considerations  drawn  from  His 
dealings  toward  Israel,  and  the  peculiar  relations  which  He  now 
held  to  them.     But  when  He  comes  to  impose  the  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath,  He  rises  far  beyond  any  consideration  of  a 
special  kind,  or  any  passing  event  of  history.     He  ascends  to 
primeval  time,  and,  standing  as  on  the  platform  of  the  newly 
created  world,  dates  from  thence  the  commencement  and  the 
ordination  of  a  perpetually  recurring  day  of  rest.     Since  the 
Lord  has  thus  honoured  the  fourth  commandment  above  the 
others,  by  laying  for  it  a  foundation  so  singularly  broad  and 
deep,  is  it  yet  to  be  held  in  its  obligation  and  import  the  nar- 
rowest of  them  all  T     Shall  this,  strange  to  think«  be  the  onlj 
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one  which  did  not  utter  a  voice  for  all  times  and  all  generations? 
How  much  more  reasonable  is  the  conclusion  of  Calvin,  who  in 
this  expressed  substantially  the  opinion  of  all  the  more  eminent 
reformers  :  *  Unquestionably  God  assumed  to  Himself  the 
seventh  day,  and  consecrated  it  when  He  finbhed  the  creation 
of  the  world,  that  He  might  keep  His  worshippers  entirely  free 
from  all  other  cares,  while  they  were  employed  in  meditating  on 
the  beauty,  excellence,  and  splendour  of  His  works.  It  is  not 
proper,  indeed,  to  allow  any  period  to  elapse,  without  our  atten- 
tively considering  the  wisdom,  power,  justice,  and  goodness  of 
God,  as  displayed  in  the  admirable  workmanship  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  But  because  our  minds  are  unstable,  and 
are  thence  liable  to  wander  and  be  distracted,  God  in  His  own 
mercy,  consulting  our  infirmities,  sets  apart  one  day  from  the 
rest,  and  commands  it  to  be  kept  free  from  all  earthly  cares  and 
employments,  lest  anything  should  interrupt  that  holy  exercise. 
.  •  •  In  this  respect  the  necessity  of  a  Sabbath  is  common  to  us 
with  the  people  of  old,  that  we  may  be  free  on  one  day  (of  the 
week),  and  so  may  be  better  prepared  both  for  learning  and  for 
giving  testimony  to  our  faith.'  ^ 

But  then  it  is  argued,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason  for  admitting  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  engraving  it  on  the  tables  of  stone,  it  still  is  in 

1  Comrn.  on  Ex.  xx.  11.  The  same  view  is  taken  in  his  notes  on  Gen. 
ii.  3 :  *  God,  therefore,  first  rested,  then  He  blessed  that  rest,  that  it  might 
be  sacred  among  men  through  all  coming  ages.  He  consecrated  each  seventh 
daj  to  rest,  that  His  own  example  might  continually  senre  as  a  rule,'  etc 
To  the  same  effect,  Luther  on  that  passage,  who  holds,  that  *  if  Adam  had 
continued  in  innocence,  he  would  yet  have  kept  the  seventh  day  sacred ; ' 
and  condndes,  *  Therefore  the  Sabbath  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  appointed  to  the  worship  of  God.'  We  have  already  treated  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  in  vol.  L,  and  need  not  go  farther  into  it  at  present. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  leading  divines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  immediately  subsequent  period,  were  of  one  mind  regarding  the 
appointment  of  a  primeval  Sabbath.  The  idea  that  the  Sabbath  was  first 
given  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  the  words  in  Gen.  ii.  only 
proleptically  refer  to  that  future  circumstance,  is  an  after-thought,  origi- 
nating in  the  fond  conceit  of  some  Jewish  Rabbios,  who  sought  thereby 
to  magnify  their  nation,  and  was  adopted  only  by  such  Christian  divines 
as  had  already  made  up  their  minds  on  the  temporary  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath. 
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its  own  nature  different  from  all  the  rest.  They  are  moral,  and 
because  moral,  of  universal  force  and  obligation ;  while  this  is 
ceremonial,  owing  its  existence  to  positive  enactment,  and  there- 
fore binding  only  so  far  as  the  enactment  itself  might  be  ex- 
tended. The  duties  enjoined  in  the  former  are  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  essential  relations  in  which  men  stand 
to  God  or  to  their  fellow-men :  hence  they  do  not  depend  on 
any  positive  enactment,  but  are  co-extensive  in  their  obligation 
with  reason  and  conscience.  But  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  pre- 
scribing one  day  in  seven  to  be  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  has  its 
foundation  simply  in  the  authoritative  appointment  of  God,  and 
hence,  unlike  the  rest,  is  not  fixed  and  universal,  but  special 
and  mutable. 

There  is  unquestionably  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  but  tlie 
application  made  of  it  in  the  present  instance  is  unwarranted 
and  fallacious.  It  is  true  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  positive  instita- 
tion,  though  intimately  connected  with  God's  work  in  creation; 
and  apart  from  His  high  command,  it  could  not  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  one  entire  day  shoold  at 
regular  intervals  be  consecrated  for  bodily  and  spiritual  rest, 
and  especially  that  one  in  seven  was  the  proper  period  to  be 
fixed  upon.  In  this  respect  we  can  easily  recognise  a  distinction 
between  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  laws  which  prohibit 
such  crimes  as  lying,  theft,  or  murder.  But  it  does  not  tliere- 
fore  follow  that  the  Sabbath  is  in  such  a  sense  a  positive,  as  to 
be  a  merely  partial,  temporary,  ceremonial  institution,  and,  like 
others  of  this  description,  done  away  in  Christ.  For  a  law  may 
be  positive  in  its  origin,  and  yet  neither  local  nor  transitory  in 
its  destination ;  it  may  be  positive  in  its  origin,  and  yet  equally 
needed  and  designed  for  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world. 

For  of  what  nature,  we  ask,  is  the  institution  of  marriage? 
The  seventh  commandment  bears  respect  to  that  institution, 
and  is  thrown  as  a  sacred  fence  around  its  sanctity.  But  is 
not  marriage  in  its  origin  a  positive  institution  ?  Has  it  any 
other  foundation  than  the  original  act  of  God  in  making  one 
man  and  one  woman,  and  positively  ordaining  that  the  man 
should  cleave   to  the   woman,  and  the  two   be  one   flesh  t^ 

^  Oen.  iL  23,  24.    This  has  a  great  deal  more  the  look  of  a  proleptioii 
statement  than  what  is  written  at  the  beginDing  of  the  chapter  about  tha 
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Wherever  this  is  not  recognised,  as  it  is  not,  in  part  at  least,  in 
Mahommedan  and  heathen  lands,  and  by  certain  infidels  of  the 
baser  sort  in  Christendom,  there  also  the  moral  and  binding 
obligation  of  the  ordinance  is  disowned.  But  can  any  humble 
Christian  disown  it?  Would  he  not  indignantly  reject  the 
thought  of  its  being  only  a  temporary  ordinance,  because  stand- 
ing, as  to  its  immediate  origin,  in  God*s  method  of  creation, 
and  the  natural  obligations  growing  out  of  it?  Or  does  he 
feel  himself  warranted  to  assume,  that  because,  after  Christ's 
appearing,  the  marriage-union  was  treated  as  an  emblem  of 
Christ's  union  to  the  Church,  the  literal  ordinance  is  thereby 
changed  or  impaii^ed?  Assuredly  not.  And  why  should  he 
think  otherwise  respecting  the  Sabbath  t  This,  too,  in  its 
origin,  is  a  positive  institution,  and  was  also,  it  may  be,  from 
the  first  designed  to  serve  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual  things, — 
an  emblem  of  the  blessed  rest  which  man  was  called  to  enjoy 
in  God.  But  in  both  respects  it  stands  most  nearly  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  ordinance  of  marriage:  both  alike  owed  their 
institution  to  the  original  act  and  appointment  of  God ;  both 
also  took  their  commencement  at  the  birth  of  time — in  a  world 
nnf alien,  when,  as  there  was  no  need  for  the  antitypes  of  re- 
demption, so  no  ceremonial  types  or  shadows  of  these  could 
properly  have  a  place ;  and  both  are  destined  to  last  till  the 
songs  of  the  redeemed  shall  have  ushered  in  the  glories  of  a 
world  restored. 

The  distinction,  we  apprehend,  is  often  too  broadly  drawn, 
in  discussions  on  this  subject,  between  the  positive  and  the 
moral ;  as  if  the  two  belonged  to  entirely  different  regions,  and 
but  incidentally  touched  upon  each  other ;  as  if  also  the  strictly 
moral  part  of  the  world's  machinery  were  in  itself  so  complete 
and  independent,  that  its  movements  might  proceed  of  them- 
selves, in  a  course  of  lofty  isolation  from  all  positive  enactments 
and  institutions.  This  was  not  the  case  even  in  paradise,  and 
much  less  could  it  be  so  afterwards.  A  certain  amount  of  what 
is  positive  in  appointment,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  settle  the 

Sabbath^  for  it  speaks  of  leaving  father  and  mother,  while  still  Adam  and 
Eve  alone  existed.  Tet  our  Lord  regards  it  as  a  statement  fairly  and  natu- 
rally drawn  from  the  facts  of  creation,  and  as  applicable  to  the  earlier  as  to 
the  later  periods  of  the  world^s  history. — (Matt  xix.  4,  5.) 

VOL.  U.  Z 
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relations  in  connection  with  which  the  moral  sentiments  are  to 
work  and  develop  themselves.  The  banks  which  confine  and 
regulate  the  current  of  a  river  are  not  less  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence than  the  waters  that  flow  within  them ;  for  the  one  de- 
fine and  fix  the  channel  which  keeps  the  other  in  their  coarse. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  moral  feelings  and  affections  of  our 
nature  must  have  something  outward  and  positive,  determining 
the  kind  of  landmarks  which  they  are  to  observe,  and  the  chan- 
nels through  which  they  are  to  flow.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be 
many  things  of  this  nature  at  different  times  appointed  by  God 
that  are  variable  and  temporary,  to  suit  the  present  condition 
of  His  Church  and  the  immediate  ends  He  has  in  view.  But 
there  may  also  be  some  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  world, 
founded  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  things,  so 
essential  and  necessary,  that  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilment 
of  all  obligation  cannot  operate  stedfastly  or  beneficially  with- 
out them. 

The  real  question,  then,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  is,  whether 
such  love  can  exist  in  the  heart,  without  disposing  it  to  observe 
the  rest  there  enjoined  T  Is  not  the  present  constitution  of  nature 
such  as  to  render  this  necessary  for  securing  the  purposes  which 
God  contemplated  in  creation  T  Could  mankind,  as  one  great 
family,  properly  thrive  and  prosper  even  in  their  lower  interests, 
as  we  may  suppose  their  beneficent  Creator  intended,  without 
such  a  day  of  rest  perpetually  coming  round  to  refresh  their 
wearied  natures?  Could  they  otherwise  command  sufficient 
time,  amid  the  busy  cares  and  occupations  of  life,  to  mind  the 
higher  interests  of  themselves  and  their  households?  Without 
such  a  salutary  monitor  ever  and  anon  returning,  and  bringing 
with  it  time  and  opportunity  for  all  to  attend  to  its  admonitions, 
would  not  the  spiritual  and  eternal  be  lost  sight  of  amid  the  seen 
and  temporal  ?  Or,  to  mount  higher  still,  how,  without  this 
ordinance,  could  any  proper  and  adequate  testimony  be  kept  up 
throughout  the  world  in  honour  of  the  God  that  made  it?  Must 
not  reason  herself  own  it  to  be  a  suitable  and  becoming  homage 
rendered  to  His  sole  and  supreme  lordship  of  creation,  for  men 
on  every  returning  seventh  day  to  cease  from  their  own  works, 
and  take  a  breathing-time  to  realize  their  dependence  upon 
Him,  and  give  a  moi*e  special  application  to  the  things  which 
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ncem  His  glory?  la  short,  abolish  this  wise  and  blessed 
stitutioD,  and  mast  not  love  both  to  God  and  man  be  deprived 

one  of  its  best  safeguards  and  most  appropriate  methods 

working  T  Most  not  God  Himself  become  practically  dis- 
moored  and  forgotten,  and  His  creature  be  worn  down  with 
adening  and  oppressive  toil  T 

Experience  has  but  one  answer  to  give  to  these  questions. 
ence,  where  the  true  religion  has  been  unknown,  it  has  always 
€n  found  necessary  to  appoint,  by  some  constituted  authority, 
certain  number  of  holidays,  which  have  often,  even  in  heathen 
untries,  exceeded,  rarely  anywhere  have  fallen  short  of,  the 
imber  of  God's  instituted  Sabbaths.  The  animal  and  mental, 
8  bodily  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  alike  demand  them. 
ven  Plato  deemed  the  appointment  of  such  days  of  so  benign 
id  gracious  a  tendency,  that  he  ascribed  them  to  that  pity 
hich  ^  the  gods  have  for  mankind,  bom  to  painful  labour, 
at  they  might  have  an  ease  and  cessation  from  their  toils.'  ^ 
nd  what  is  this  but  an  experimental  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
id  goodness  of  God's  having  ordered  His  work  of  creation 
ith  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  such  an  institution  in  provi- 
»ice  t  It  is  manifest,  besides,  that  while  men  may  of  them- 
Ives  provide  substitutes  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  Sabbath, 
it  these  never  can  secure  more  than  a  portion  of  the  ends  for 
hich  it  has  been  appointed^  nor  could  anything  short  of  the 
ear  sanction  and  authority  of  the  living  God  command  for  it 
iueral  respect  and  attention.  The  inferior  benefits  which  it 
irries  in  its  train  are  not  sufficient,  as  experience  has  also  too 
nply  testified,  to  maintain  its  observance,  if  it  loses  its  hold 
x)n  men's  minds  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  So  that  there 
in  scarcely  be  a  plainer  departure  from  the  duty  of  love  we 
ve  alike  to  God  and  man,  than  to  attempt  to  weaken  the 
nndations  of  such  an  ordinance,  or  to  encourage  its  habitual 
^lect. 

If  the  broad  and  general  view  of  the  subject  which  has  now 
fen  given  were  fairly  entertained,  the  other  and  minuter  ob- 
ctions  which  are  commonly  urged  in  support  of  the  strictly 
swish  character  of  the  Sabbatical  institution  would  be  easily 
sposed  of.     Even  taken  apart,  there  is  none  of  them  which| 

1  De  Leg.  ii.  p.  787. 
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if  due  account  is  made  of  special  circumstances,  may  not  be 
satisfactorily  removed. 

1.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  institution  during  the  ante- 
diluvian and  earlier  patriarchal  periods  of  sacred  history ;  the 
profanation  of  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  crimes  for  which 
the  flood  was  sent,  or  fire  and  brimstone  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah ;  it  never  rises  distinctly  into  view  as  a  divine 
institution  till  the  time  of  Moses ;  whence,  it  is  inferred,  it  only 
then  took  its  commencement.     But  how  many  duties  of  un- 
doubtedly perpetual  and  universal  obligation  might  be  cut  off 
on  similar  grounds !     And  how  few  comparatively  of  the  sins 
which  we  may  infer  with  the  utmost  certainty  to  have  been 
practised,  are  noticed  in  those  brief  records  of  the  world's  his- 
tory 1     It  is  rather,  as  we  might  have   expected,  the  general 
principles  that  were  acted  upon  ;  or,  in  regard  to  heinous  trans- 
gressors, the  more  flagrant  misdeeds  into  which  their  extreme 
depravity  ran  out,  that  find  a  place  in  the  earliest  portions  of 
sacred  history.     Besides,  even  in  the  later  and  fuller  accounts, 
it  is  usual,  through  very  long  periods  of  time,  to  omit  any  re- 
ference to  institutions  which  were  known  to  have  been  statedly 
observed.      There  is  no  notice,  for  example,  of  circumcision 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  Babylonish  exile;   but  how 
fallacious  would  be  the  conclusion  from  such  silence  that  the 
rite  itself  had  fallen  into  desuetude  !    Even  the  Sabbath,  not- 
withstanding the  prominent  place  it  holds  in  the  decalogue  and 
the  institutions  of  Moses,  is  never  mentioned  again  till  the 
days  of  Elisha  (nearly  seven  hundred  years  later),  when  we 
meet  with  an  incidental  and  passing  allusion  to  it.^    Need  we 
wonder,  then,  that  in  such  peculiarly  brief  compends  of  history 
as  are  given  of  antediluvian  and  patriarchal  times,  there  should 
be  a  similar  silence  t 

And  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  they  are 
without  manifest  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  seventh  day 
of  sacred  rest.  The  record  of  its  appointment  at  the  close  of 
the  creation  period,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  of  the  most 
explicit  kind,  and  is  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  not  less  ex* 
plicit  reference  in  the  fourth  commandment,  of  its  origin  and 
commencement  to  the  same  period.    Nor  can  any  reason  be 

<  2  KiDgs  iv.  23. 
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assigned  one-half  so  natural  and  probable  as  this,  for  the 
sacredness  attached  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  number 
Beven,  and  for  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days, 
which  meets  us  in  the  history  of  Noah  and  the  later  patriarchal 
times,  and  of  which  also  very  early  traces  occur  in  profane 
history.^  Then,  finally,  the  manner  in  which  it  first  presents 
itself  on  the  field  of  Israelitish  history  as  an  existing  ordi- 
nance which  God  Himself  respected,  in  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  before  the  law  had  been  promulgated,  is  a  clear  proof 
of  its  prior  institution.  True,  indeed,  the  Israelites  themselves 
seem  then  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  such 
an  institution ;  not  perhaps  altogether  ignorant,  as  is  too  com- 
monly taken  for  granted,  but  ignorant  of  its  proper  observance, 
so  far  as  to  wonder  that  God  should  have  bestowed  a  double 
provision  on  the  sixth  day,  to  relieve  them  from  any  labour  in 
gathering  and  preparing  it  on  the  seventh.  Habituated  as 
they  had  become  to  the  manners,  and  bowed  down  by  the 
oppression,  of  Egypt,  it  had  been  strange  indeed  if  any  other 
result  should  have  occurred.  Hence  it  is  mentioned  by  Moses 
and  by  Nehemiah,  as  a  distinguishing  token  of  the  Lord's 
goodness  to  them,  that  in  consequence  of  bringing  them  out 

^  Gren.  viii.  10,  12,  xzix.  27.  A  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  writers 
hold  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  creation,  and  was  observed  by 
the  patriarchs,  although  some  thought  differently.  References  to  various 
of  their  more  eminent  writers  are  given  in  Meyer,  De  Temporihus  Sacris  et 
Festis  DUbus  Hebrasorum,  P.  ii.  c.  9.  Selden  (Z)c  Jure  Nat,  et  Gent.  lib. 
iii.  12)  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  elder  Jewish  writers  all  held  the 
first  institution  of  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  in  the  wilderness,  though  by 
special  revelation  made  known  previously  to  Abraham,  and  that  the  notice 
taken  of  the  subject  at  the  creation  is  by  prolepsis.  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  among  them^-certainly  not 
that  of  some  of  their  leading  writers;  and,  as  Meyer  remarks,  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  their  having  sometimes  held  the  proleptical  reference  in 
Genesis  to  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  that  they  there- 
fore denied  its  prior  institution  in  paradise.  See  in  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary, 
art*  *  Week,'  for  a  correct  account  of  the  references  to  the  septenary  division 
among  heathen  nations.  As  to  those  nations  not  observing  the  Sabbath, 
or  not  being  specially  charged  with  neglecting  it,  the  same  may  be  said  in 
reference  to  the  third  commandment,  the  fifth,  many  of  the  sins  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.  Besides,  when  they  forsook  God  Himself,  of 
how  little  importance  was  it  how  they  spent  His  Sabbaths  I 
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of  Ejrypt,  He  made  them  to  know  or  gave  them  His  Sab- 
baths.^ 

2.  But  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  declared  to  be  a 
sign  between  God  and  the  Israelites,  that  they  might  know  that 
He  was  the  Lord  who  sanctified  them.*  And  if  a  sign  or  token 
of  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  then  it  must  have  been  a  new 
and  positive  institution,  and  one  which  they  alone  were  boond 
to  observe,  since  it  must  sepai'ate  between  them  and  others. 
So  Warburton,'  and  many  besides.  We  say  nothing  against 
its  having  been,  as  to  its  formal  institution,  of  a  positive 
nature ;  for  there,  we  think,  many  defenders  of  the  Sabbath 
have  lost  themselves.^  But  its  being  constituted  a  sign  between 
God  and  Israel,  neither  inferred  its  entire  novelty,  nor  its 
special  and  exclusive  obligation  upon  them.  Warborton  him- 
self has  contended  that  the  bow  in  the  cloud  was  not  rendered 
less  fit  for  being  a  sign  of  the  covenant  with  Noah,  that  it  had 
existed  in  the  antediluvian  period.  And  still  less  might  the 
Sabbath's  being  a  primeval  institution  have  rendered  it  unfit 
to  stand  as  a  sign  of  the  Israelitish  covenant,  as  this  had  re- 
spect not  so  much  to  its  appointment  on  the  part  of  God,  as 
to  its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  wished  them 
simply  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chosen  means  by  which  He 
intended  them  to  become,  not  only  a  well-conditioned  and  blessed, 
but  also  an  holy  nation.  Nor  could  its  being  destined  for  such 
a  use  among  them  in  the  least  interfere  with  its  obligation  or 
its  observance  among  others.  Circumcision  was  thus  also  made 
the  sign  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  although  it  had  been 
observed  from  time  immemorial  by  various  surrounding  tribes 
and  nations,  from  whom  still  the  members  of  the  covenant 
were  to  keep  themselves  separate.     For  it  was  not  the  merely 

1  Ex.  xvl  29 ;  Deut.  v.  16  ;  Neh.  ix.  14. 

2  Ex.  xxxi.  13. 

3  Divine  Leg.  B.  iv.  Note  R.R.R.R. 

^  It  has  been  called  a  moral-positive  command,  partly  moral  and  partly 
positive  ;  in  itself  a  positive  enactment,  but  with  moral  grounds  to  recom- 
mend or  enforce  it.  See,  for  example,  Ridgeley's  Body  of  Dirtnify,  vl  p. 
267,  who  expresses  the  view  of  almost  all  evangelical  divines  of  the  aame 
period  in  tliia  country.  The  distinction,  however,  is  not  happy,  as  the  same 
substantially  may  be  said  of  all  the  ceremonial  institutions.  Moral  reasons 
were  connected  with  them  all,  and  yet  they  are  abolished. 
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3mal  rite  or  cnstom  which  God  regarded,  bat  its  spiritaal 
ming  and  design.  When  connected  with  His  covenant, 
embodied  in  His  law,  it  was  stamped  as  a  religious  institu- 
1 ;  it  acquired  a  strictly  reh'gious  use ;  and  only  in  so  far  as 
ras  observed  with  a  reference  to  this,  could  it  fitly  serve  as 
ign  of  God's  covenant. 

Indeed,  a  conclusion  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  one  just 
erred  to,  should  rather  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of 
»  Sabbath  having  been  taken  for  a  sign  that  God  sanctified 
ael.  There  can  be  no  question  that  holiness  in  heart  and 
iduct  was  the  grand  sign  of  their  being  His  chosen  people. 
so  far  as  they  fulfilled  the  exhortation,  ^  Be  ye  holy,  for  I 
.  holy,'  they  possessed  the  mark  of  His  children.  And  the 
»per  observance  of  the  Sabbatical  rest  being  so  specially 
ngnated  a  sign  in  this  respect,  was  a  proof  of  its  singular 
portance  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality.  These, 
nras  virtually  said,  would  thrive  and  flourish  if  the  Sabbath 
8  duly  observed,  but  would  languish  and  die  if  it  fell  into 
inetude.  Hence,  at  the  close  of  a  long  expostulation  with 
i  people  regarding  their  sins,  and  such  especially  as  indicated 
ly  a  hypocritical  love  to  God,  and  a  palpable  hatred  or  in- 
ference to  their  fellow-men,  the  prophet  Isaiah  presses  the 
e  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  in  itself  a  sufficient  remedy 
r  the  evil :  ^  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath, 
»m  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the  Sabbath 
lelight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable ;  and  shalt  honour 
m,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure, 
r  speaking  thine  own  words :  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself 
the  Lord ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places 

the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy 
;her :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.'^ 

This  passage  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the 
ise  in  which  the  Lord  meant  them  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as 
lign  between  them  and  Him.  And  it  is  clear,  on  a  moment's 
lection,  that  the  prophet  could  never  have  attached  the  im- 
rtance  he  did  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  so  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  blessing  of  the  covenant,  if  the  mere  outward  rest 
d  been  all  that  the  institution  contemplated.     This  is  what 

1  laa.  IviiL  13,  14. 
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the  objectors  we  now  argue  with  seem  uniformly  to  take  for 
granted;  as  if  the  people  were  really  sanctified  when  they 
simply  rested  every  Sabbath-day  from  their  labours.  The 
command  had  a  far  deeper  import,  and  much  more  was  in- 
volved  in  such  a  compliance  with  it,  as  should  prove  a  sign 
between  them  and  God.  It  was  designed  at  once  to  carry  the 
heart  up  in  holy  affection  to  its  Creator,  and  outwards  in  acts 
of  goodwill  and  kindness  to  men  on  earth.  Hence  its  proper 
observance  is  so  often  put,  both  in  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
for  the  sum  of  religion.  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  some  who 
urge  the  objection  (for  example,  Barrow),  while  they  still  hold 
it  to  have  been  a  ceremonial  institution.  But  we  would  ask  if 
any  other  ceremonial  institution  can  be  pointed  to  as  having 
been  thus  honoured  ?  Are  they  not  often  rather  comparatively 
dishonoured,  by  being  placed  in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  t  And  we  might  also  ask,  if  pre- 
cisely the  same  practical  value  is  not  attached  to  the  strict 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  now,  by  all  writers  of 
piety,  and  even  by  those  who,  with  strange  perversion  or  incon- 
sistency, labour  to  establish  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath?  It  is  one  of  the  burdens,  says 
Barrow,  which  the  law  of  liberty  has  taken  off  from  us ;  and 
yet  he  has  no  sooner  said  it,  than  he  tells  us,  in  regard  to  the 
very  highest  and  most  spiritual  duties  of  this  law,  that  we  are 
much  more  obliged  to  discharge  them  than  the  Jews  could 
be.^  Paley,  too,  presently  after  he  has  endeavoured  to  relax 
the  binding  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  proceeds  to  show  the 
necessity  of  dedicating  the  Sunday  to  religious  exercises,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  ordinary  works  and  recreations ;  and  still 
more  expressly  in  his  first  sermon,  written  at  a  more  advanced 
itage  of  life,  when  he  knew  more  personally  of  the  power  of 
religion,  he  speaks  of  *  keeping  holy  the  Lord's  day  regularly 
and  most  particularly,'  as  an  essential  mark  of  a  Christian.^ 
The  leading  Reformers  were  unanimous  on  this  point,  holding 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  sound  Christians  to  use  the  Lord's  day 
as  one  of  holy  rest  to  Him,  and  that  by  withdrawing  themselves 

*  Works,  V.  pp.  565,  568. 

*  Moral  and  Polit,  Philosophy^  B,  v.  c.  7  and  8,  comp.  with  Ist  of  the 
Sermons  on  several  subjects. 
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not  only  from  sin  and  vanity,  but  also  from  those  worldly  em- 
ployments and  recreations  which  belong  only  to  a  present  life, 
and  by  yielding  themselves  wholly  to  the  public  exercises  of 
Ood's  worship,  and  to  the  private  daties  of  devotion,  except- 
ing only  in  cases  of  necessity  or  mercy.  The  learned  Rivet, 
also,  who  unhappily  argued  (in  his  work  on  the  decalogue) 
against  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  imposed  in 
the  fourth  commandment,  yet  deplored  the  prevailing  disre- 
gard of  the  Lord's  day  as  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times ; 
and  Yitringa  raised  the  same  lamentation  in  his  day  (on 
Isa*  Iviii.  13). 

What,  then,  should  induce  such  men  to  contend  against  the 
strict  and  literal  obligation  of  the  fourth  command?  They 
mnst  be  influenced  by  one  of  two  reasons :  either  they  dislike 
the  spirit  of  holiness  that  breathes  in  it,  or,  relishing  this,  they 
somehow  mistake  the  real  nature  of  the  obligation  there  imposed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  is  the  cause  which 
prompts  those  who  are  mere  formalists  in  religion  to  decry  this 
obligation  ;  and  as  little  doubt,  we  think,  in  regard  to  tlie  Re- 
formers and  pious  divines  of  later  times,  that  the  latter  con- 
sideration was  what  influenced  them.  This  we  shall  find 
occasion  to  explain  under  the  next  form  of  objection. 

3.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Sabbath,  as  imposed  on  the  Jews, 
had  a  rigour  and  severity  in  it  quite  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel :  the  person  who  violated  its  sacredness,  by  doing 
ordinary  work  on  that  day,  was  to  be  punished  with  death ;  and 
so  far  was  the  cessation  from  work  carried,  that  even  the  kin- 
dling of  a  fire  or  going  out  of  one's  place  was  interdicted.^  It 
looks  as  if  men  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  Sabbath  by 
any  means,  when  the  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  tlie  viola- 
tors of  it  in  the  Jewish  state  is  held  up  as  a  proof  of  its  transi- 
tory and  merely  national  character.  For  there  is  nothing  of 
this  in  the  fourth  commandment  itself;  and  it  was  afterwards 
added  to  this,  in  common  with  many  other  statutes,  as  a  check 
on  the  presumptuous  violation  of  what  God  wished  them  to 
regard  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom.  A  similar 
violation  of  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  the  fifth,  the  sixth, 
the  seventh  commandments,  had  the  same  punishment  annexed 

*  Ex.  xvi.  29,  XXXV.  8. 
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to  it ;  but  who  would  thence  argue  that  the  obligation  to 
practise  the  duties  they  required  was  binding  only  during  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  1 

The  other  part  of  the  objection  demands  a  longer  answer; 
in  which  we  must  first  distinctly  mark  what  is  the  exact  point 
to  be  determined.    The  real  question  is,  Did  the  fourth  com- 
mandment oblige  the  Jews  to  anything  which  the  people  of  God 
are  under  no  obligation  now  to  perform!     Did  it  simply  enjoin 
a  rigid  cessation  from  all  ordinary  labour,  every  seventh  day, 
and  did  such  cessation  constitute  the  kind  of  sanctlfication  it 
required  t     Such  unquestionably  was  the  opinion  entertained  bj 
Calvin  and  most  of  the  Reformers ;  who  consequently  held  the 
Sabbath  exacted  of  the  Israelites  under  this  precept  to  be  chiefly 
of  a  ceremonial  nature,  foreshadowing  through   its  outward 
repose  the  state  of  peaceful  and  blessed  rest  which  believers 
were  to  enjoy  in  Christ,  and,  like  other  shadows,  vanishing  when 
He  appeared.     There  is  certainly  a  measure  of  truth  in  tins 
idea,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  under  the  next  objec- 
tion, but  not  in  the  sense  understood  by  such  pei*sons.     Their 
opinion  of  what  the  Jewish  Sabbath  should  have  been,  almost 
entirely  coincided  with  what  it  actually  was,  after  a  cold  and 
dead  formalism  had  taken  the  place  of  a  living  piety.     But  so 
far  from  being  justified  by  the  law  itself,  it  is  the  very  notion 
which  our  Lord  sought  repeatedly  to  expose,  by  showing  the 
practical  impossibility  of  carrying  it  out  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation itself.    Parents  performed  on  the  Sabbath  the  ope- 
ration of  circumcising  their  children ;   priests   did  the  work 
connected  with  the  temple  service;  persons  of  all  sorts  went 
through  the  labours  necessary  to  preserve  or  sustain  life  in 
themselves  or  their  cattle;  and  yet  they  were  blameless — the 
command  stood  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  the  performance 
of  such  works  on  the  seventh  day,  for  they  were  not  inconsistent 
with  its  real  design.    In  regard  to  all  such  cases,  Christ  an- 
nounced the  maxim,  ^The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath,' — meaning,  of  course,  the  Sabbath  in  its 
original  purport  and  existing  obligation — not  under  any  change 
or  modification  now  to  be  introduced ;  for  had  there  been  any 
intention  of  that  sort,  it  would  manifestly  have  been  out  of  place 
then  to  speak  of  it — but  the  Sabbath  as  imposed  in  the  fourth 
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commandment  upon  the  Israelites : — this  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  as  a  means  to  promote  his  real  interests  and  wellbeing, 
and  not  as  a  remorseless  idol,  to  which  these  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. *  To  work  in  the  way  of  doing  good  to  a  fellow-creature 
(such  was  the  import  of  Christ^s  declaration),  or  entering  into 
the  employments  of  God's  worship,  is  not  now,  nor  ever  was, 
any  interference  with  the  proper  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  but 
rather  a  fulfilment  of  them.  ^^  Therefore  the  Son  of  man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath," — He  who  is  Lord  of  man  must  needs 
also  be  Lord  of  that  which  was  made  for  man's  good — but  its 
Lord,  not  to  turn  it  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which 
it  was  originally  given — no,  merely  to  use  it  myself,  and  teach 
you  how  to  use  it  for  the  same.  You  do  therefore  grievously 
err  in  supposing  it  possible  for  me  to  do  anything  inconsistent 
with  the  design  of  this  institution ;  for  though,  as  the  Father 
worketb  hitherto,  I  also  must  work  on  this  day,^  so  far  as  the 
ends  of  the  divine  government  may  require,  yet  nothing  is  or 
can  be  done  by  me,  which  is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  a  divine 
work,  and  as  such  suitable  to  the  day  of  God.'  ^ 

It  is  to  wrest  our  Lord's  words  quite  beside  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  spoken,  to  represent  Him  in  those  declara- 
tions He  made  respecting  the  Sabbath,  as  intending  to  relax  the 
existing  law,  and  bring  in  some  new  modification  of  it.  His 
discourse  was  clearly  aimed  at  convincing  the  Jews  that  this 
law  did  not,  as  they  erroneously  conceived,  absolutely  prohibit 

»  Jobn  ▼.  17. 

'  No  texts  have  been  more  perverted  from  their  obvious  meaning,  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Sabbath,  than  those  referred  to  in  Mark,  ch.  ii.  27, 28, 
about  the  Son  of  man  being  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sabbath  being 
made  for  man,  as  if  the  Lord  had  been  there  bringing  in  something  new, 
instead  of  explaining  what  was  old.  The  latter  is  also  held  '  as  manifestly 
implying  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  a  duty  of  an  essential 
and  unchangeable  nature,  such  as  those  for  which  man  is  especially  consti- 
tuted and  ordained.' — (Bib,  Cyclop,  art.  ^Sabbath.*)  But  the  same  may  be 
said  of  marriage— it  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  it ;  and  seeing,  if 
there  be  no  marriage,  there  can  be  no  adultery,  is  therefore  the  seventh 
command  only  of  temporary  obligation  ?  Or,  since  where  there  is  no  pro- 
perty there  can  be  no  theft,  and  man  was  not  made  for  property,  is  the 
eighth  command  also  out  of  date  ?  The  main  point  is,  Were  they  not  all 
alike  coeval  with  man's  introduction  into  his  present  state,  and  needful  to 
abide  with  him  till  its  dose  ? 
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all  work,  but  work  only  in  so  far  as  the  higher  ends  of  God^s 
glory  and  man's  best  interests  might  render  needful.  Precisely 
as  in  the  second  commandment,  the  prohibition  regarding  the 
making  of  any  graven  image  or  similitude  was  not  intended 
simply  to  denounce  all  pictures  and  statues, — both,  in  fact,  had 
a  place  in  the  temple  itself, — but  to  interdict  their  employment 
in  the  worship  of  God,  so  that  His  worshippers  might  be  free 
to  serve  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  as  men  might  have 
abstained  from  using  these,  while  still  far  from  yielding  the 
spiritual  worship  which  the  second  command  really  required, 
so  they  might  equally  have  ceased  from  ordinary  labour  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  yet  been  far  from  sanctifying  it  according  to 
the  fourth  commandment. 

This  was  distinctly  enough  perceived  by  some  of  the  more 
thinking  portion  of  the  Jews  themselves.  Hence,  not  only  does 
Philo  speak  of  ^  the  custom  of  philosophizing,'  as  he  calls  it,  on 
the  seventh  day,  but  we  find  Abenezra  expressly  stating  that 
^the  Sabbath  was  given  to  man,  that  he  might  consider  the 
works  of  God,  and  meditate  in  His  law.'  To  the  same  effect 
Abarbanel :  ^  The  seventh  day  has  been  sequestered  for  learn- 
ing the  divine  law,  and  for  remembering  well  the  explanations 
and  inquiries  regarding  it.  As  is  taught  in  Gemara  Hierosol.: 
^'  Sabbaths  and  holidays  were  only  appointed  for  meditating  on 
the  law  of  God ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  in  Medrash  Schamoth 
Rabba,  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  prized  as  the  whole  law." ' 
Another  of  their  leading  authorities,  B.  Menasse  Ben  Isr.,  even 
characterizes  it  as  ^  a  notable  error  to  imagine  the  Sabbath  to 
have  been  instituted  for  idleness ;  for  as  idleness  is  the  mother 
of  all  vice,  it  would  then  have  been  the  occasion  of  more  evil 
than  good.'  ^ 

These  comments,  wonderfully  good  to  come  from  such  a 
quarter,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  import  of  the  fourth 
commandment ;  that  is,  if  this  commandment  is  to  be  subjected 
t9  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  made  to  rule  the 
meaning  of  the  rest — if  it  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  prohibit- 
ing one  kind  of  works,  that  those  of  an  opposite  kind  may  be 
performed.     Yet,  in  strange  oversight  of  this,  perhaps  also  un- 

^  See  Meyer,  de  Temp,  Sacris  et  Festis  Diebtu  Heb,  pp.  197-199,  where 
the  authorities  are  given  at  leugth. 
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wittingly  influenced  by  the  mistaken  views  and  absurd  practices 
of  the  Jews,  such  men  even  as  Calvin  and  Vitringa  held,  that 
in  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  there  was  only  inculcated  a 
cessation  from  bodily  labour^  and  that  the  observance  of  this 
cessation  formed  the  substance  of  Sabbatical  duty.^  Their  hold- 
ing this,  however,  did  not,  we  must  remember,  lead  them  to 
deny  the  fact  of  God's  having  set  apart,  and  men's  being  in  all 
ages  bound  to  observe,  one  day  in  every  seven  to  be  specially 
devoted  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  This  with  one 
voice  they  held ;  but  they  conceived  the  primeval  and  lasting 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  so  far  accommodated  to 
the  ceremonial  character  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  to  demand 
almost  nothing  from  the  Jews  but  a  day  of  bodily  rest.  And 
this  rest  they  further  conceived  to  have  been  required,  not  as 
valuable  in  itself,  but  as  the  legal  shadow  of  better  things  to 
come  in  Christ :  so  that  they  might  at  once  affirm  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  to  be  abolished,  and  yet  hold  the  obligation  binding 
upon  Christians  to  keep,  by  another  mode  of  observance,  one 
day  in  seven  sacred  to  the  Lord.  This  is  simply  what  they  did. 
And  therefore  Gualter,  in  his  summary  of  the  views  of  the 
divines  of  the  Reformation  upon  this  subject,  has  brought  dis- 
tinctly out  these  two  features  in  their  opinions, — what  they 
parted  with,  and  what  they  retained :  *  The  Sabbath  properly 
signifies  rest  and  leisure  from  servile  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  used  to  denote  the  seventh  day,  which  God  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  consecrated  to  holy  rest,  and  afterwards 
in  the  law  confirmed  by  a  special  precept.  And  although  the 
primitive  Church  abrogated  the  Sabbath,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a 
legal  shadow,  lest  it  should  savour  of  Judaism ;  yet  it  did  not 
abolish  that  sacred  rest  and  repose,  but  transferred  the  keeping 
of  it  to  the  following  day,  which  was  called  the  Lord's  day, 
because  on  it  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  The  use  of  this  day, 
therefore,  is  the  same  with  what  the  Sabbath  formerly  was 
among  the  true  worshippers  of  God.'  Only,  the  particular 
way,  or  kind  of  service,  in  which  it  is  now  to  be  turned  to  this 
sacred  use,  is  different  from  what  it  was  in  Judaism ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  describe  how  the  Reformers  thought  the  day  should 

^  Calvin,  Inst,  iL  c,  8.    YitriDga,  Synagog,  vet.  ii.  c.  2,  and  Com,  in  ha, 
c.  IvL 
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be  spent,  viz.  in  a  total  withdrawing  from  worldly  cares  and 
pleasures,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  employing  the  time  in  the 
public  and  private  exercises  of  worship.^ 

^  I  have  entered  bo  fully  into  the  views  of  the  Reformers,  becaos*  tbeir 
sentimentB  on  this  subject  are  almost  universally  misunderstood,  even  hj 
theologians,  and  their  names  have  often  been  and  still  are  abused,  to  support 
views  which  they  would  themselves  have  most  strongly  reprobated.    The 
ground  of  the  whole  error  lay  in  their  not  rightly  understanding — ^what,  in- 
deed, is  only  now  coming  to  be  properly  understood — the  symbolical  cha- 
racter of  the  Jewish  worship.    They  viewed  it  too  exclusively  in  a  typical 
aspect,  in  its  reference  to  Gospel  things,  and  saw  but  very  dimly  and  im- 
perfectly its  design  and  fitness  to  give  a  present  expression  to  the  faith  and 
holiness  of  the  worshipper.    Hence,  positive  institutions  were  considered  ai 
altogether  the  same  vnth  ceremonial,  and  the  services  connected  with  them 
as  aU  of  necessity  bodily,  typical,  shadowy — therefore  done  away  in  Christ 
In  this  way  superficial  readers,  who  glance  only  at  occasional  passages  in 
their  writings,  and  do  not  take  these  in  connection  with  the  whole  state  ol 
theological  opinion  then  prevalent  regarding  the  Old  and  New  dispensations, 
find  no  difficulty  in  exhibiting  the  Reformers  as  against  all  Sabbatical  obser- 
vances ;  while,  if  it  suited  their  purpose  to  look  a  little  further,  another  set 
of  passages  might  be  found  which  seem  to  establish  the  very  reverse.     Arch- 
bishop Whately  says  {Second  Series  of  Essays,  p.  206)  that  the  English 
Reformers  were  almost  unanimous  in  disconnecting  the  obligation  regarding 
the  keeping  of  the  Lord^s  day  among  Christians  from  the  fourth  conunand- 
ment,  and  resting  it  simply  on  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Church — thus  making  the  Christian  Lord^s  day  an  essentially  different  insti- 
tution from  the  Jewish  Sabbath.    We  don^t  need  to  investigate  the  subject 
separately  as  it  affects  them  ;  for  their  opinions,  as  the  Archbishop  indeed 
asserts,  agreed  with  those  of  the  continental  Reformers.    But  we  affirm 
that  the  Reformers,  as  a  body,  did  hold  the  divine  authority  and  binding 
obligation  of  the  fourth  command,  as  requiring  one  day  in  seven  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  admitting  only  of  works  of  neces- 
sity and  of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.    The  release  from  legal  bondage, 
of  which  they  speak,  included  simply  the  obligation  to  keep  precisely  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  the  external  rest,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
so  rigorously  binding  on  the  Jews,  that  even  the  doing  of  charitable  works 
was  a  breach  of  it — the  very  mistake  of  the  Pharisees.     In  its  results,  how- 
ever, the  doctrinal  error  regarding  the  fourth  commandment  has  been  veiy 
disastrous  even  in  England,  but  still  more  so  on  the  Continent.    However 
strict  the  Reformers  were  personally,  as  to  the  practical  observance  of  the 
Lord^s  day — so  strict,  especially  in  Geneva,  that  they  were  charged  by  some 
with  Judaizing — the  separation  they  made  here  between  the  law  and  the 
Gospel  soon  wrought  most  injuriously  upon  the  life  of  religion ;  and  the 
saying  of  Owen  was  lamentably  verified :  *■  Take  this  day  off  from  the  basis 
whereon  God  hath  fixed  it,  and  all  human  substitutions  of  anything  in  the 
like  kind  will  quickly  discover  their  own  vanity.* — See  Appendix  A. 
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It  presents  no  real  contrariety  to  the  interpretation  we  have 
given  of  the  fourth  commandment,  as  affecting  the  Jews,  that 
Moses  on  one  occasion  enjoined  the  people  not  to  go  out  of 
their  place  or  tents  on  the  Sabbath-day.  For  that  manifestly 
had  respect  to  the  gathering  of  manna,  and  was  simply  a  pro- 
hibition against  their  going  out,  as  on  other  days,  to  obtain  food. 
Neither  is  the  order  against  kindling  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  any 
argument  for  an  opposite  view ;  for  it  was  not  less  evidently  a 
temporary  appointment,  suitable  to  their  condition  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  burning  sand — necessary  there,  perhaps,  to  ensure  even 
a  decent  conformity  to  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  but  palpably  un- 
suitable to  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  when  settled  in 
a  land  which  is  subject  to  great  vicissitudes,  and  much  diversity 
as  to  heat  and  cold.  It  was,  in  fact,  plainly  impracticable  as  a 
national  regulation ;  and  was  not  considered  by  the  people  at 
large  binding  on  them  in  their  settled  state,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  Josephus  noticing  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Essenes,  that 
they  would  not  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath.^  Indeed  it  is  no 
part  of  the  fourth  commandment,  fairly  interpreted,  to  prohibit 
ordinary  labour,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  sanctification  of  the  time  to  God ;  and  this  in  most 
cases  would  rather  be  promoted  than  hindered  by  the  kindling 
of  a  fire  for  purposes  of  comfoit  and  refreshment.  So  we 
judge,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  sixth  commandment,  which, 
being  intended  to  guard  and  protect  the  sacredness  of  man's 
life,  does  not  absolutely  prevent  all  manner  of  killing,  nay, 
may  sometimes  rather  be  said  to  require  this,  that  life  may  be 
preserved.  In  like  manner,  it  was  not  work  in  the  abstract 
that  was  forbidden  in  the  fourth  commandment,  but  work  only 
in  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  the  sanctified  use  of  the  day,  as 
was  already  indicated  in  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover,  which, 
while  prohibiting  ordinary  work  from  being  done,  expressly 
excepted  what  was  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  food.^  And 
the  endless  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  Jews,  in  our  Lord's 
time  and  since,  about  the  Sabbath-day's  journey,  and  the  par- 
ticular acts  that  were  or  were  not  lawful  on  that  day,  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  the  wretched  puerilities  of  men  in  whose  hands 
the  spirit  of  the  precept  had  already  evaporated,  and  for  whom 
»  Wars,  iL  c  8,  §  9.  «  Ex.  viL  16. 
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nothing  more  remained  than  to  dispute  about  the  bounds  and 
lineaments  of  its  dead  body. 

4.  But  then  there  is  an  express  abolition  of  Sabbath-dajs 
in  the  Gospel,  as  the  mere  shadows  of  higher  realities  ;  and  the 
apostle  expressly  discharges  believers  from  judging  one  another 
regarding  their  observance,  and  even  mourns  over  the  Galatians, 
as  bringing  their  Christian  condition  into  doubt  by  observing 
days  and  months  and  years.  We  shall  not  waste  time  by  con- 
sidering the  unsatisfactory  attempts  which  have  frequently  been 
made  to  account  for  such  statements,  by  many  who  hold  the 
still  abiding  obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment.  But  sup- 
posing this  commandment  simply  to  require,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show  it  does,  the  withdrawal  of  men's  minds  from 
worldly  cares  and  occupations,  that  they  might  be  free  to  give 
themselves  to  the  spiritual  service  of  God,  is  it  conceivable, 
from  all  we  know  of  the  apostle^s  feelings,  that  he  would  have 
warned  the  disciples  against  such  a  practice  as  a  dangerous 
snare  to  their  souls,  or  raised  a  note  of  lamentation  over  those 
who  had  adopted  it,  as  if  all  were  nearly  gone  with  them?  Is 
there  a  single  unbiassed  reader  of  his  epistles,  who  would  not 
rather  have  expected  him  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  such  a 
practical  ascendency  being  won  for  spiritual  and  eternal  things 
over  the  temporal  and  earthly  ?  It  is  the  less  possible  for  any 
one  to  doubt  this,  when  it  is  so  manifest  from  his  history,  that 
he  did  make  a  distinction  of  days  in  this  sense,  by  everywhere 
establishing  the  practice  of  religious  meetings  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  and  exhorting  the  disciples  to  observe  them  aright. 
When  he,  therefore,  writes  against  the  observing  of  days,  it 
must  plainly  be  something  of  a  different  kind  he  has  in  view. 
And  what  could  that  be  but  the  mere  outward  and  ritualistic 
observance  of  them,  which  the  Jews  had  now  come  to  regard 
as  composing  much  of  the  very  substance  of  religion,  and  by 
which  they  largely  fed  their  self-righteous  pride?  Sabbath- 
days  in  this  sense  it  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  Gospel  to  enforce ; 
but  neither  was  it  any  part  of  the  law  to  do  so :  Moses,  had  he 
been  alive,  would  have  denounced  them,  as  well  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  Christ. 

But  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  scarcely  reaches  the 
point  at  issue ;  for  the  apostle  discharges  Christians  from  the 
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>bservaDce  of  Sabbath-days,  not  in  a  false  and  imprbpei^  sense, 
but  in  that  verj  sense  in  which  they  were  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come,  placing  them  on  a  footing  in  this  respect  with 
distinctions  of  meat  and  drink.  It  is  needless  to  say  here,  that 
certain  feast-days  of  the  Jews,  being  withdrawn  from  a  common 
to  a  sacred  use,  were  called  Sabbaths,  and  that  the  apostle  al- 
ludes exclusively  to  these.^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  they  were  so  called,  and  are  also  included  here ;  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath,  which,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  was  the  one  most  likely  to  be  thought 
of  by  the  Colossians.  Unless  it  had  been  expressly  excepted, 
we  must  in  fairness  suppose  it  to  have  been  at  least  equally 
intended  with  the  others.  But  the  truth  is  simply  this :  What 
the  observance  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  was  not  necessarily, 
or  in  itself,  it  came  to  acquire  in  the  general  apprehension,  from 
the  connection  it  had  so  long  held  with  the  symbolical  services 
of  Judaism.  In  its  original  institution  there  was  nothing  in  it 
properly  shadowy  or  typical  of  redemption  ;  for  it  commenced 
before  sin  had  entered,  and  while  yet  there  was  no  need  for  a 
Bedeemer.  Nor  was  there  anything  properly  typical  in  the 
observance  of  it  imposed  in  the  fourth,  commandment ;  for  this 
was  a  substantial  ro-enforcement  of  the  primary  institution,  only 
with  a  reference  in  the  letter  of  the  precept  to  the  circumstances 
of  Israel,  as  the  destined  possessors  of  Canaan.  But,  becoming 
then  associated  with  a  symbolical  religion,  in  which  spiritual 
and  divine  things  were  constantly  represented  and  taught  by 
means  of  outward  and  bodily  transactions,  the  bodily  rest  en- 
joined in  it  came  to  partake  of  the  common  typical  character 
of  all  their  symbolical  services.  The  same  thing  happened 
here  as  with  circumcision,  which  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  of  grace,  and  had  no  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  law  of  Moses ;  while  yet  it  became  so  identified 
with  this  law,  that  it  required  to  be  supplanted  by  another 
ordinance  of  nearly  similar  import,  when  the  seed  of  blessing 

^  This  is  Halclane's  explanation  in  his  Appendix  to  his  Com.  on  Romann, 
as  it  had  also  been  Ridgeley's  and  others^  in  former  times.  But  if  that 
explanation  were  right — ^if  the  apostle  really  intended  to  except  what  the 
world  at  large  pre-eminently  understood  by  Sabbath-days — ^it  would  be 
impossible  to  acquit  him  of  using  language  almost  sure  to  be  misunderstood. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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arrived}  which  the  Abrahamic  covenant  chiefly  respected.  So 
great  was  the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  the  one  ordinanoe 
and  the  introduction  of  the  other,  that  the  apostle  yirtnally 
declares  it  to  have  been  indispensable,  when  he  affirms  those 
who  would  still  be  circumcised  to  be  debtors  to  do  the  whole 
law.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  design  and  spiritual  im- 
port of  circumcision  he  testifies  to  have  been  one  and  the  same 
with  baptism — speaks  of  baptized  believers,  indeed,  as  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ  ^ — and  consequently,  apart  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  general  character  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  the  one  ordinance  might  have  served  the  purpose  con- 
templated as  well  as  the  other. 

So  with  the  Sabbath.  Having  been  engrafted  into  a  religion 
so  peculiarly  symbolical  as  the  Mosaic,  it  was  unavoidable  that 
the  bodily  rest  enjoined  in  it  should  acquire,  like  all  the  other 
outward  things  belonging  to  the  religion,  a  symbolical  and 
typical  value.  For  that  rest,  though  by  no  means  the  whole 
duty  required,  was  yet  the  substratum  and  groundwork  of  the 
whole;  the  heart,  when  properly  imbued  with  the  religious 
spirit,  feeling  in  this  very  rest  a  call  to  go  forth  and  employ 
itself  on  God.  To  aid  it  in  doing  so,  suitable  exercises  of 
various  kinds  would  doubtless  be  commonly  resorted  to ;  *  but 
not  as  a  matter  of  distinct  obligation,  rather  as  a  supplementary 
help  to  that  quiet  rest  in  God,  and  imitation  of  His  doings,  to 
which  the  day  itself  invited.  This  end  is  the  same  also  which 
the  Gospel  has  in  view,  but  which  it  seeks  to  accomplish  by 
means  of  more  active  services  and  direct  instruction.  The  end 
tinder  both  dispensations  was  substantially  the  same,  with  a 
characteristic  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  attaining  it,  cor- 
responding to  the  genius  of  the  respective  dispensations — the 
one  making  more  of  the  outward,  the  other  addressing  itself 
directly  to  the  inward  man ;  the  one  also  having  more  of  a 
natural,  the  other  more  of  a  spiritual,  redemptive  basis.  Hence 
the  mere  outward  bodily  rest  of  the  Sabbath  came,  by  a  kind 

1  Col.  ii.  11. 

^  2  Kings  iv.  23,  where  the  Shunammite  woman^s  husband  ezpresaed 
his  wonder  that  she  should  go  to  the  prophet  when  it  was  neither  new  moon 
nor  Sabbath,  implying  that  it  was  customary  to  meet  for  social  ezerciaes 
on  these  days. 
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avoidable  necessity,  to  acquii*e  of  itself  a  sacred  character, 
ogh  nltimately  carried  to  an  improper  and  unjnstifiable 
8  by  the  carnality  of  the  Jewish  mind.     And  hence,  too, 

another  state  of  things  was  introduced,  it  became  neces- 
to  assign  to  such  Sabbaths — the  Jewish  seventh  day  of 
-a  place  among  the  things  that  were  done  away,  and  so 
>  change  the  ordinance  itself  as  to  transfer  it  to  a  different 
and  even  call  it  by  a  new  name.  But  as  baptism  in  the 
t  is  Christ^s  circumcision,  so  the  Lord^s  day  is  His  Sabbath  ; 
to  be  in  the  Spirit  on  that  day,  worshipping  and  serving 
in  the  truth  of  His  Gospel,  is  to  take  up  the  yoke  of  the 
h  commandment. 

.  This  touches  on,  and  partly  answers,  another  objection — 
nly  one  of  any  moment  that  still  remains  to  be  adverted  to 
It  derived  from  the  change  of  day,  from  the  last  to  the 
day  of  the  week.  This  was  necessary,  not  merely,  as 
icly  states,^  to  distinguish  Christian  from  Jew,  but  also  to 
iguish   Sabbath  from  Sabbath, — a  Sabbath   growing  up 

symbolical  institutions,  which  insensibly  imparted  to  it  a 
;  of  outward  ritualism,  and  a  Sabbath  not  less  marked, 
id,  by  a  withdrawal  from  the  cares  and  occupations  of 
ily  business,  but  much  more  distinguished  by  spiritual 
oyment  and  active  energy,  both  in  doing  and  receiving 
.  Such  a  change  in  its  character  was  clearly  indicated  by 
Liord  in  those  miracles  of  healing  which  He  purposely  per- 
ed  on  the  Sabbath,  that  His  followers  might  now  see  their 
ig,  to  use  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  on  the  day 
odily  rest,  to  minister  to  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual 
ssities  of  those  around  them.     And  in  fitting  correspond- 

with  this,  the  day  chosen  for  the  Christian  Sabbath  was 
Brst  day  of  the  week,  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  from 
dead,  that  He  might  enter  into  the  rest  of  God,  after 
ag  finished  the  glorious  work  of  redemption.      But  that 

how  to  be  employed?  Not  in  vacant  repose,  but  in  an 
sant,  holy  activity,  in  directing  the  affairs  of  His  media- 
1  kingdom,  and  diffusing  the  inestimable  blessings  He  had 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  856.  The  greater  part  of  his  three  Sermons  is  excel- 
though  he  does  not  altogether  avoid,  we  think,  some  of  the  misappre* 
>n8  referred  to  above. 
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purchased  for  men.  A  new  ei*a  then  dawned  upon  the  world, 
which  was  to  give  an  impulse  hitherto  unknown  to  all  the 
springs  of  benevolent  and  holy  working ;  and  it  was  meet  that 
this  should  communicate  its  impress  to  the  day  through  which 
the  Gospel  was  specially  to  develop  its  peculiar  genius  and 
proper  tendency.  But  pre-eminent  as  this  Gospel  stands  above 
all  earlier  revelations  of  God,  for  the  ascendency  it  gives  to  the 
unseen  and  eternal  over  the  seen  and  temporal,  it  would  surely 
be  a  palpable  contrariety  to  the  whole  spirit  it  breathes,  and  the 
ends  it  has  in  view,  if  now,  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  things  of  the 
world  were  to  have  more,  and  the  things  of  God  less,  of  men's 
regard  than  formerly  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Least  of  all 
could  any  change  have  been  intended  in  this  direction;  and 
the  only  variation  in  the  manner  of  its  observance,  which  the 
Gospel  itself  warrants  us  to  think  of,  is  the  greater  amount  of 
spiritual  activity  to  be  put  forth  on  it,  flowing  out  in  suitable 
exercises  of  love  to  God,  and  acts  of  kindness  and  blessing 
towards  our  fellow-men. 

What  though  the  Gospel  does  not  expressly  enact  this  change 
of  day,  and  in  so  many  words  enjoin  the  disciples  to  hallow  the 
ordinance  after  the  manner  now  described  t  It  affords  ample 
materials  to  all  for  discovering  the  mind  of  God  in  this  respect, 
who  are  really  anxiou3  to  learn  it ;  and  what  more  is  done  in 
regard  to  the  ordinances  of  worship  generally,  or  to  anything 
in  God's  service  connected  with  external  arrangements  t  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  to  unfold  great  truths  and 
principles,  and  only  briefly  to  indicate  the  proper  manner  of 
their  development  and  exercise  in  the  world.  But  can  any 
one  in  reality  have  imbibed  these,  without  cordially  embracing, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  improving,  the  advantages  of 
such  a  wise  and  beneficent  institution  t  Or  does  the  Chris- 
tian world  now  not  need  its  help,  as  much  as  the  Jewish  did  of 
oldt  EvenTholuck,  though  he  still  does  not  see  how  to  give 
the  Christian  Sabbath  the  right  hold  upon  the  conscience,  yet 
deplores  the  prevailing  neglect  of  it  as  destructive  to  the  life 
of  piety,  and  proclaims  the  necessity  of  a  stricter  observance. 
*  Spirit,  spirit !  we  cry  out :  but  should  the  prophets  of  God 
come  again,  as  they  came  of  old,  and  should  they  look  upon 
our  works.  Flesh,  flesh  I  they  would  cry  out  in  response.    Of  a 
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atli  the  most  spiritual  among  us  cannot  dispense  with  a  rule, 
prescribed  form,  in  his  morality  and  piety,  without  allowing 
le  flesh  to  resume  its  predominance.  The  sway  of  the  Spirit 
f  God  in  your  minds  is  weak ;  carry,  then,  holy  ordinances 
ito  your  life.'  ^ 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  state  further,  in  regard  to  the  change 
I  day  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  that  while 
rong  reasons  existed  for  it  in  the  mighty  change  that  had 
sen  introduced  by  the  perfected  redemption  of  Christ,  no 
>ecial  stress  appears,  even  in  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  to 
nve  been  laid  on  the  precise  day.  Manifestly  the  succession 
:  six  days  of  worldly  occupation,  and  one  of  sacred  rest,  is  the 
>int  chiefly  contemplated  there.  So  little  depended  upon  the 
cact  day,  that  on  the  occasion  of  renewing  the  Sabbatical  in- 
itution  in  the  wilderness,  the  Lord  seems  to  have  made  the 
eekly  series  run  from  the  first  giving  of  the  manna.  His 
cample,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  creation,  was  intended 
terely  to  fix  the  relative  proportion  between  the  days  of  or- 
inary  labour  and  those  of  sacred  rest, — and  with  that  view  is 
spealed  to  in  the  law.  Nay,  even  there  the  correspondence  is 
oser  than  is  generally  considered  between  the  Old  and  the 
Few ;  for  while  the  original  Sabbath  was  the  seventh  day  in 
^gard  to  God's  work  of  creation,  it  was  man's  first.  He  began 
m  course  of  weekly  service  upon  earth  by  holding  Sabbath 
ith  his  Creator ;  much  as  the  Church  was  called  to  begin  her 

'  SermooB,  Bib.  Cab.  vol.  ^xviii.  p.  13.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a 
rict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  to  the  life  of  religion  is  well  noted  in  a 
^mpariaon  betWeai  Scotland  and  Germany,  by  a  shrewd  and  intelligent 
iserver — ^Mr.  Laing,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Pilgrimage  to  Treves^  ch.  x.  He 
)eB  not  profess  to  state  the  theological  view  of  the  subject,  and  even  admits 
lere  may  be  some  truth  in  what  is  sometimes  pleaded  for  a  looser  obser- 
inoe  of  the  day,  especially  in  regard  to  those  situated  in  large  towns  ;  but 
ill  holds  the  necessity  of  a  well-spent  Sabbath  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
le  sense  of  religion,  and  attributes  the  low  state  of  religion  in  Grermany 
irj  much  to  their  neglect  of  the  Sabbath.  He  justly  says,  the  strict  ob- 
rvanoe  of  Sunday  *  is  the  application  of  principle  to  practice  by  a  whole 
K>p1e  ;  it  is  the  working  of  their  religious  sense  and  knowledge  upon  their 
kbits ;  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  pleasures,  in  themselves  innocent — and  these 
«  the  most  difficult  to  be  sacrificed — to  a  higher  principle  than  self-in- 
ilgenoe.  Such  a  population  stands  on  a  much  higher  moral  and  intel- 
ctual  step  than  the  population  of  the  Continent,'  etc. 
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service  to  Christ  on  His  finishing  the  work  of  the  new  creation. 
Nor,  since  redemption  is  to  man  a  still  more  important  work 
than  creation,  can  it  seem  otherwise  than  befitting  to  a  sancti- 
fied mind,  that  some  slight  alteration  should  have  taken  place 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  days,  as  might  serve  for  a  per- 
petual memorial  that  this  work  also  was  now  finished.     By  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  apostle  shows,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  20 
sq.,  a  far  higher  dignity  has  been  won  for  humanity  than  was 
given  to  it  by  the  creation  of  Adam ;  and  one  hence  feels,  as 
Sartorius  has  remarked,^  that  it  would  be  alike  unnatural  and 
untme,  if  the  Church  now  should  keep  the  creation-Sabbath  of 
the  Old,  and  not  the  resurrection-Sabbath  of  the  New — ^if  she 
should  honour,  as  her  holy-day,  that  day  on  which  Christ  was 
buried,  and  not  rather  the  one  on  which  He  rose  again  from  the 
dead.    It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  resurrection-day  that  He  ajv 
peared  to  the  company  of  the  disciples,  announced  to  them  the 
completion  of  His  work,  gave  them  His  peace,  and  authorized 
and  commissioned  them  to  preach  salvation  and  dispense  for- 
giveness to  all  nations  in  His  name.*     So  that,  if  Adam's  Sab- 
bath was  great  by  the  divine  blessing  and  sanctification,  Christ's 
Sabbath  was  still  greater  through  the  divine  blessing  of  peace, 
grace,  and  salvation,  which  He  sheds  forth  upon  a  lost  world, 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  divine  image  in  men's  souls,  in  a 
higher  even  than  its  original  form,  and  bring  in  a  better  para- 
dise than  that  which  has  been  lost. 

In  conclusion,  we  deem  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  inter- 
preted in  this  section,  to  have  been  fully  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  standing  revelation  of  God's  will  concerning  man's  duty, 
and  to  have  formed  no  exception  to  the  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  law : — 

(1.)  Because,  first,  there  is  in  such  an  institution,  when  pro- 
perly observed,  a  sublime  act  of  holiness.  The  whole  rational 
creation  standing  still,  as  it  were,  on  every  seventh  day  as  it 
returns,  and  looking  up  to  its  God — what  could  more  strik- 
ingly proclaim  in  all  men's  ears,  that  they  have  a  common  Lord 
and  Master  in  heaven?  It  reminds  the  rich  that  what  they 
have  is  not  properly  their  own — that  they  hold  all  of  a  Superior 
— a  Superior  who  demands  that  on  this  day  the  meanest  slave 

*  CuUus^  p.  164.  *  Luke  xxir. 
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shall  be  as  his  master — ^nay,  that  the  very  beast  of  the  field 
shall  be  released  from  its  yoke  of  service,  and  stand  free  to  its 
Creator.  No  wonder  that  proud  man,  who  loves  to  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own,  and  that  the  busy  world,  which  is  bent  on 
prosecnting  with  restless  activity  the  concerns  of  time,  would 
fain  break  asunder  the  bands  of  this  holy  institution ;  for  it 
speaks  aloud  of  the  overruling  dominion  and  rightful  supremacy 
of  God,  which  they  would  willingly  cast  behind  their  backs. 
But  the  heart  that  is  really  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  how  can  it  fail  to  call  such  a  day  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
and  honourable  ?  Loving  God,  it  cannot  but  love  what  gives  it 
the  opportunity  of  holding  undisturbed  communion  with  Him. 

(2.)  Secondly,  because  it  is  an  institution  of  mercy.  In 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Gospel,  it  breathes  goodwill  and 
kindness  to  men.  It  brings,  as  Coleridge  well  expressed  it, 
fifty-two  spring  days  every  year  to  this  toilsome  world;  and 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  sweet  remnant  of  paradise,  miti- 
gating the  now  inevitable  burdens  of  life,  and  connecting  the 
region  of  bliss  that  has  been  lost  with  the  still  brighter  glory 
that  is  to  come.  As  in  the  former  aspect  there  is  love  to  God, 
60  here  there  is  love  to  man. 

(3.)  Lastly,  we  uphold  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  permanent 
revelation  of  God's  will  to  man,  because  of  its  eminent  use  and 
absolute  necessity  to  promote  men's  higher  interests.  Keligion 
cannot  properly  exist  without  it,  and  is  always  found  to  thrive 
as  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  day  of  God  are  attended  to  and 
discharged.  It  is,  when  duly  improved,  the  parent  and  the 
guardian  of  every  virtue.  In  this  practical  aspect  of  it,  all  men 
of  serious  piety  substantially  concur;  and  as  a  specimen  of 
thousands  which  might  be  produced,  we  conclude  with  simply 
giving  the  impressive  testimony  of  Owen:  *For  my  part,  I 
must  not  only  say,  but  plead,  whilst  I  live  in  this  world,  and 
leave  this  testimony  to  the  present  and  future  ages,  that  if  ever 
I  have  seen  anything  of  the  ways  and  worship  of  God,  wherein 
the  power  of  religion  or  godliness  hath  been  expressed — any- 
thing that  hath  represented  the  holiness  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Author  of  it — anything  that  looked  like  a  prelude  to  the  ever- 
lasting Sabbath  and  rest  with  God,  which  we  aim,  through 
grace,  to  come  unto, — it  hath  been  there,  and  with  them,  where, 
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and  among  wlioni,  the  Lord's  day  hath  been  held  in  highest 
esteem,  and  a  strict  observation  of  it  attended  to,  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ.  The  remembrance  of  their 
ministry,  their  walk  and  conversation,  their  faith  and  love,  who 
in  this  nation  have  most  zealoosly  pleaded  for,  and  have  been 
in  theur  persons,  famih'es,  parishes  or  churches,  the  most  strict 
observers  of  this  day,  will  be  precious  to  them  that  fear  the 
Lord,  whikt  the  sm:i  and  moon  endure.  Let  these  things  be 
despised  by  those  who  are  otherwise  minded ;  to  me  they  are 
of  great  weight  and  importance.'^ 

1  On  Heb.  vol  L  726,  Tegg's  ed. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

WHAT  THE  ULW  COULD  NOT  DO — THE  COVENANT  STANDING 
AND  FBIYXLEOES  OF  ISRAEL  BEFORE  IT  WAS  GIVEN. 

Having  now  considered  what  the  law,  properly  bo  called,  was 
in  itself,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  ends  and  purposes  for 
'which  it  was  given,  and  the  precise  place  which  it  was  designed 
to  hold  in  the  ancient  economy.     Any  misapprehension  enter- 
tained, or  even  any  obscurity  allowed  to  hang  upon  these  points, 
'vrould,  it  is  plain,  materially  affect  the  result  of  our  future 
investigations.     And  there  is  the  more  need  to  be  careful  and 
discriminating  in  our  inquiries  here,  as,  from  the  general  and 
deep-rooted  carnality  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  effect  which  the 
law  actually  produced  upon  the  character  of  their  religion  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  different  from  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.     This  error  on  their  part  has  also  mainly  contributed  to 
tlie  first  rise  and  still  continued  existence  of  some  mistaken 
views  regarding  the  law  among  many  Christian  divines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  law  held  relatively  a  differ- 
ent place  under  the  Old  dispensation  from  what  it  does  under 
the  New.  The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  state- 
ments of  New  Testament  Scripture  on  the  subject  is  enough 
to  satisfy  us  of  this.  ^  The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.'  There  is,  however,  one  point — 
the  first  that  properly  meets  us  in  this  department  of  our  sub- 
ject— in  regard  to  which  both  dispensations  are  entirely  on  a 
footing.  This  point  has  respect  to  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  the  law  was  given,  and  which,  being  already  possessed, 
the  law  could  not  possibly  have  been  intended  to  bring.  So 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  condition,  of  necessity 
carries  along  with  it  the  consideration  of  what  the  law  could 
not  do. 

Now,  as  the  historical  element  is  here  of  importance,  when 
was  it,  we  ask,  that  this  revelation  of  law  was  given  to  Israel  ? 
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Somewhere,  we  are  told,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
month  after  their  departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt.^  Hence, 
from  the  very  period  of  its  introduction,  the  law  could  not 
come  as  a  redeemer  from  evil,  or  a  bestower  of  life  and  bless- 
ing. Its  object  could  not  possibly  be  to  propose  anything 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  shielding  from  death,  rescuing 
from  bondage,  or  founding  a  title  to  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
Heaven — for  all  that  had  been  already  obtained.  By  Ghxi^s 
outstretched  arm,  working  with  sovereign  freedom  and  almi^ty 
power  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites^  they  had  been  brought  into  t 
state  of  freedom  and  enlargement,  and  under  the  banner  of 
divine  protection  were  travelling  to  the  land  settled  on  them 
as  an  inheritance,  before  one  word  had  been  spoken  to  them 
of  the  law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  And  whatever 
purposes  the  law  might  have  been  intended  to  serve,  it  could 
not  have  been  for  any  of  those  already  accomplished  or  pro- 
vided for. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  distinctly  in  view  this 
negative  side  of  the  law ;  what  it  neither  could,  nor  was  ever 
designed  to  do.  For  if  we  raise  it  to  a  position  which  it  was 
not  meant  to  occupy,  and  expect  from  it  benefits  which  it  was 
not  fitted  to  yield,  we  must  be  altogether  at  fault  in  our  reckon- 
ing, and  can  have  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  dispensation  to 
which  it  belonged.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  that  the  apostle 
speaks  in  Gal.  iii.  17,  18 :  ^  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant, 
which  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that 
it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect.  For  if  the  inherit* 
ance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise  :  but  God  gave  it 
to  Abraham  by  promise.'  The  Jews  had  come  in  the  apostle's 
time,  and  most  of  them,  indeed,  long  before,  to  look  to  their 
deeds  of  law  as  constituting  their  title  to  the  inheritance ;  and 
the  same  leaven  of  self-righteousness  was  now  beginning  to 
work  among  the  Galatian  converts.  To  check  this  tendency 
in  them,  and  convince  them  of  the  fundamental  error  on  which 
it  proceeded,  he  presses  on  their  consideration  the  nature  and 
design  of  God's  covenant  wuth  Abraham,  which  he  represents 
as  having  been  ^  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,'  because 

1  Ex.  xix.  1. 
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in  making  promise  of  a  seed  of  blessing,  it  had  respect  pre- 
eminently to  Christ,  and  might  justly  be  regarded,  in  its  lead- 
ing objects  and  provisions,  as  only  an  earlier  and  imperfect 
exhibition  of  the  Christian  covenant  of  redemption.  But  that 
covenant  expressly  conferred  on  Abraham^s  posterity,  as  Heaven's 
free  gift,  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  it  must 
also  have  secured  their  redemption  from  the  house  of  bondage, 
and  their  safe  conduct  through  the  wilderness,  since  these  were 
necessary  to  their  entering  on  the  possession  of  the  inheritance. 
Hence,  as  the  apostle  argues,  their  title  to  these  things  could 
not  possibly  need  to  be  acquired  over  again  by  deeds  of  law 
afterwards  performed ;  for  this  would  manifestly  have  been  to 
give  to  the  law  the  power  of  disannulling  the  covenant  of  pro- 
mise, and  would  have  made  one  revelation  of  God  overthrow 
the  foundation  already  laid  by  another. 

But  that  God  never  meant  the  law  to  interfere  with  the 
gifts  and  promises  of  the  covenant,  is  clear  from  what  He  said 
to  the  children  of  the  covenant  immediately  before  the  law  was 
given  :  '  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  to  the  Egyptians,  and  how 
I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself. 
Now  therefore,  if  you  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above 
all  people ;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.  And  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  lioly  nation.'^  Here  God 
addresses  them  as  already  standing  in  such  a  relation  of  near- 
ness to  Him,  as  secured  for  them  an  interest  in  His  faithful- 
ness and  love.  He  appeals  to  the  proofs  which  He  had  given 
of  this,  as  amply  suiBcient  to  dispel  every  doubt  from  their 
mind,  and  to  warrant  them  in  expecting  whatever  might  still 
be  needed  to  complete  their  felicity.  *  Now  thei*efore^  if  ye  will 
obey  my  voice' — ^not  because  ye  have  obeyed  it,  have  the  great 
things  which  have  just  been  accomplished  in  your  experience 
taken  place;  but  these  have  been  done,  that  you  might  feel 
your  calling  to  obey,  and  by  obeying  fulfil  the  high  destiny  to 
which  you  are  appointed.  In  this  call  to  obedience  we  already 
have  the  whole  law,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ground  of  its  obli- 
gation and  the  germ  of  its  requirements.  And  when  the  Lord- 
came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai  to  proclaim  the  words  of  the 
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lawy  He  is  simply  to  be  regarded  as  giving  utterance  to  that 
voice  which  they  were  to  obey.  HencCi  also,  in  prefacing  the 
words  then  spoken  by  the  declaration,  ^I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  oat  of  the 
house  of  bondage/  He  rests  His  claim  to  their  obedience  on 
precisely  the  same  ground  as  here :  He  resumes  what  He  had 
previously  said  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  them,  as  proved  by  the  grand  deliverance  He  had 
achieved  in  their  behalf,  and  on  that  founds  His  special  claim 
to  the  return  of  dutiful  obedience  which  He  justly  expected  at 
their  hands.  And  when  it  was  proclaimed  as  the  result  of  this 
obedience,  that  they  should  be  to  God  ^  a  peculiar  people,  a  king^ 
dom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation,^  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand, that  thus  alone  could  they  continue  to  occupy  the  singakr 
place  they  now  held  in  the  regard  of  Heaven,  enjoy  intimate 
fellowship  with  God,  and  be  fitting  instruments  in  His  hand 
for  carrying  out  the  wise  and  holy  purposes  of  His  divine 
government.  This,  however,  belongs  to  another  part  of  the 
subject,  and  has  respect  to  what  the  law  was  given  to  do. 

We  see,  then,  from  the  very  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
law  was  introduced,  that  it  could  not  have  been  designed  to 
interfere  with  the  covenant  of  promise;  and  as  all  that  per- 
tained to  redemption,  the  inheritance,  and  the  means  of  life  and 
blessing,  came  by  that  covenant,  the  law  was  manifestly  given 
to  provide  none  of  them.  Nor  could  it  make  any  alteration  on 
the  law  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  made  to  assume  the  form  of 
a  covenant,  Wliy  this  was  done,  we  shall  inquire  in  the  sequel. 
But  looking  at  the  matter  still  in  a  merely  negative  point  of 
view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  law's  coming  to  possess  the  character 
of  a  covenant  could  give  it  no  power  to  make  void  the  provi- 
sions of  that  earlier  covenant,  which  secured  for  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  as  Heaven's  free  gift,  the  inheritance,  and  everything 
properly  belonging  to  it.  And  if  the  Israelites  should  at  any 
time  come  to  regard  the  covenant  of  law  as  having  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  title  to  what  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  had  previously  bestowed,  they  would  evidently  mis- 
interpret the  meaning  of  God,  and  confound  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  things.  This,  however,  is  what  they  actually  did  on  a 
large  scale,  the  giievous  error  and  pernicious  consequences  of 
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ich  are  pointed  out  in  Gal.  iv.  21-31 :  *Tell  ine,  ye  that 
ire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?  For  it  is 
itteDi  tliat  Abraham  had  two  sons ;  the  one  by  a  bond-maid, 
I  other  by  a  free  woman.  But  he  w^ho  was  of  the  bond 
man  was  bom  after  the  flesh ;  but  he  of  the  free  woman  was 
promise.  Which  things  are  an  allegory :  for  these  are  the 
)  covenants ;  the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth 
bondage,  which  is  Hagar.  For  this  Hagar  is  (t.e.  corre- 
mda  to)  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem 
ich  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children.  But  Jeru- 
em  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  For 
8  written,^  Rejoice,  thou  barren  that  bearest  not ;  break  forth 
1  cry,  thou  that  travailest  not :  for  the  desolate  hath  many 
•re  children  than  she  that  hath  an  husband.  Now  we, 
ithren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise,'  etc. 
Here  the  proper  wife  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  his  bond- 
lid  Hagar,  are  viewed  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  cove- 
Qts  respectively;  and  the  children  of  the  two  motliers  as,  in 
B  manner,  representatives  of  the  kind  of  worshippers  whom 
>  covenants  were  fitted  to  produce.  Sarah,  the  only  proper 
mse  of  Abraham,  stands  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  that 
the  true  Church  of  God,  in  which  He  perpetually  resides, 
1  begets  children  to  Himself.  Whoever  belong  to  it  are  bom 
m  above,  ^  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
i  will  of  man,  but  of  God.'  And  that  Sarah's  son  might  be 
I  fit  representative  of  all  such,  his  birth  was  delayed  till  she 
1  attained  an  advanced  age.  Born  as  Isaac  was,  it  was  im- 
ssible  to  overlook  the  immediate  and  supernatural  operation 
God's  hand  in  his  birth ;  and  if  ever  mother  had  reason  to 
^,  *  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,'  it  was  Sarah,  when 
i  brought  forth  Isaac.  But  what  was  true  of  Isaac's  natural 
th,  is  equally  true  of  the  spiritual  birth  of  God's  people  in 
»ry  age.  The  Church,  as  a  heavenly  society,  is  their  mother. 
It  that  Church  is  so,  simply  because  she  is  the  habitation  of 
kI,  and  the  channel  through  which  His  grace,  flowing  into 
i  dead  heart  of  nature,  quickens  it  into  newness  of  life.  And 
i  covenant  in  the  hand  of  this  Church,  by  which  she  is 
powered  to  bring  forth  such  children  to  God,  must  be  sub- 

'  Isa.  liv.  1- 
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stantially  the  same  in  every  age — ^viz.  the  covenant  ot  gracei 
which  began  to  be  disclosed  in  part  on  the  very  scene  of  the 
fall — which  was  again  more  distinctly  revealed  to  Abraham, 
when  he  received  the  promises  of  a  seed  of  blessing,  and  an  in- 
heritance everlasting,  and  which  has  been  clearly  brought  to 
light,  and  finally  confirmed  in  Christ  for  the  whole  elect  family 
of  God.  This  unquestionably  is  the  covenant  which  answers 
to  Sarah,  and  belongs  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem :  to  this  cove- 
nant all  the  real  children  of  God  owe  their  birth,  their  privi* 
leges,  and  their  hopes ;  those  who  are  born  of  it,  in  whatever 
age  of  the  Church,  are  bom  in  freedom,  and  heirs  of  the  in- 
heritance. 

It  is  this  Church,  standing  in  and  growing  out  of  that  cove- 
nant, that  the  prophet  Isaiah  addresses,  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  the  apostle,  as  a  ^  barren  woman,  a  widow,  and  desolate,' 
and  whom  he  comforts  with  the  promise  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring. He  does  not  expressly  name  Sarah,  but  he  evidently 
has  her  in  his  eye,  and  draws  his  delineation  both  of  the  present 
and  the  future  in  language  suggested  by  her  history.  For,  as 
in  her  case,  so  the  seed  of  the  true  Church  was  long  in  coming, 
and  slow  of  increase,  compared  with  those  born  after  the  flesh. 
It  seemed  often,  especially  in  such  times  of  backsliding  and 
desolation  as  those  contemplated  by  the  prophet,  as  if  the  spouse 
were  absolutely  forsaken,  or  utterly  incapable  of  being  a  mother; 
and  she  appeared  all  the  more  in  need  of  consolation,  as  her 
carnal  rival  even  then  possessed  a  large  and  numerous  offspring. 
But  the  prophet  cheers  her  with  the  prospect  of  better  days  to 
come ;  and  gives  her  the  assurance,  that  in  the  long  run  her 
spiritual  seed  should  greatly  outnumber  the  fleshly  s^d  of  the 
other.  This  prospect  began  (as  the  apostle  intimates,  ver.  31) 
to  be  more  especially  realized  when  the  kingdom  opened  the 
door  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  other  covenant,  which  answers  to  Hagar,  was  the  cove- 
nant of  law,  ratified  at  Sinai ;  but  that  by  no  means  correspond- 
ing, as  is  often  represented,  to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  as 
a  whole.  For,  viewed  in  the  light  of  mothers,  the  two  covenants 
are  spoken  of  as  directly  opposite  in  their  nature,  tendency,  and 
effects,  while  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensations  pre- 
sent no  such  contrast  to  each  other.    They,  are  rather  to  be 
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regarded  as  in  all  essential  respects  the  same.  They  differ,  not 
as  Ishmael  differed  from  Isaac,  but  only  as  the  heir  when  a 
child  differs  from  the  heir  when  arrived  at  maturity.  Of  all 
the  true  members  of  both  Churches,  Abraham  is  the  common 
parent  and  head;  and  whether  outwardly  descended  from  his 
loins  or  not,  they  constitute  properly  but  one  people.  They  are 
all  the  children  of  faithful  Abraham,  possessing  his  covenant 
relation  to  God,  and  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  good  things 
to  come.^  But  the  seed  that  came  by  Hagar,  which  was  bom, 
not  properly  of  God,  but  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  was  entirely  of 
another  kind,  and  represented  no  part  of  the  true  Church  in  any 
age:  it  represented  only  the  carnal  portion  of  the  professing 
Church — ^the  unregenerate,  idolatrous,  or  self-righteous  Israelites 
of  former  times,  who  deemed  it  quite  enough  that  they  were 
able  to  trace  their  descent  from  Abraham ;  and  the  merely 
nominal  believers  now,  who  satisfy  themselves  with  an  outward 
standing  among  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  a  formal  attendance 
on  some  of  the  ordinances  of  His  appointment.  These  are  they 
^  who  say  they  are  Jews,  but  are  not;'  they  no  more  belonged 
to  the  seed  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament  than  they  do  under 
the  New ;  they  are  Ishmaelites,  not  Israelites — a  spurious  fleshly 
offspring,  that  should  never  have  been  born,  and  when  born, 
without  any  title  to  the  inheritance  and  the  blessing. 

It  was  the  prevailing  delusion  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's 
time,  as  it  had  been  also  of  many  in  former  times,  not  to  per- 
ceive this — failing  to  understand  what  yet  God  had  taken  espe- 
cial pains  to  teach  them,  that  the  subjects  of  His  love  and 
blessing  were  always  an  elect  seed.  From  the  time  of  Abraham 
they  had  chiefly  belonged  to  his  stock,  but  never  had  they  at 
any  period  embraced  all  his  offspring :  not  the  sons  of  Hagar 
and  Keturah,  but  only  the  son  of  Sarah ;  not  both  the  sons  of 
Isaac,  but  only  Jacob ;  not  all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  but  only  such 
as  possessed  his  faith,  and  were,  like  him,  princes  with  God. 
The  principle,  ^  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel,'  runs  through 
the  entire  history ;  and  too  often  also  do  the  facts  of  history 
afford  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  those  who  were  simply  of 
Israel  had  greatly  the  preponderance  in  numbers  and  influence 
over  such  as  truly  were  Israel. 

^  Rom.  iv.  11-18 ;  Gal.  iii.  29. 
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But  how  did  such  children  come  to  exist  at  all  ?     How  did 
they  get  a  being  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  God? 
They   also  had   a  mother,  represented  by   Hagar,  and  that 
mother,  as  well  as  the  other,  a  covenant  of  God, — the  cove- 
nant of  Sinai.     But  why  should  it  have  produced  such  chil- 
dren?    In  one  way  alone  could  it  possibly  have  done  so — ^viz. 
by  being  elevated  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  turned  to  in 
illegitimate  use.     God  never  designed  it  to  ie  a  mother;  no 
more  than  Hagar,  respecting  whom  Abraham  sinned  when  he 
turned  aside  to  her,  and  took  her  for  a  mother  of  children; 
her  proper  place  was  that  only  of  an  handmaid  to  Sarah. 
And  it  was,  in  like  manner,  to  pervei*t  the  covenant  of  law 
from  Sinai  to  an  improper  purpose,  to  look  to  it  as  a  parent  of 
life  and  blessing ;  nor  could  any  better  result  come  from  the 
error.     ^  It  gendereth  unto  bondage,'  says  the  apostle ;  that  is, 
in  so  far  as  it  gave  birth  to  any  children,  these  were  not  true 
cliildren  of  God,  free,  spiritual,  with  hearts  of  filial  confidence 
and  devoted  love ;  but  miserable  bondmen,  selfish,  carnal,  full 
of  mistrust  and  fear.     Of  these  children  of  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant we  are  furnished  with  the  most  perfect  exemplar  in  the 
Scribes  and   Pharisees  of  our  Lord's  time — men  who  were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  full  and  ripened  development  of  a 
spirit  of  bondage  in  religion — who  were  complete  in  all  the 
garniture  of  a  sanctified  demeanour,  while  they  were  full  within 
of  ravening  and  wickedness — worshipping  a  God,  whom  they 
eyed  only  as  the  taskmaster  of  a  laborious  ritual,  by  the  punctual 
observance  of  which  they  counted  themselves  secure  of  His 
favour  and  blessing — crouching  like  slaves  beneath  their  yoke 
of  bondage,  and   loving  the  very  bonds  that  lay  on  them, 
because  nothing  better  than  the  abject  and  hireling  spirit  of 
slavery  breathed   in   their   hearts.     Such   were   the   children 
whom  the  covenant  of  law  produced,  as  its  natural  and  proper 
offspring.     But  did  God  ever  seek  such  children?     Could  He 
own  them  as  members  of  His  kingdom?     Could  He  bestow 
on   them   an  interest  in   its  promised   blessings?     Assuredly 
not;  and  therefore  it  was  entirely  against  His  mind,  when 
His  professing  people  looked   in  that  direction  for  life  and 
blessing.     If  really  His   people,  they  already  had   these  by 
another  and  earlier  covenant  which  could  give  them ;  and  those 
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bo  still  looked  for  them  to  the  covenant  of  law^  only  got  a 
rpent  for  bread, — instead  of  a  blessing,  a  cnrse/ 

It  seems  very  strange  that  so  many  Christian  divines, 
ipecially  of  such  as  hold  evangelical  principles,  should  here 
ive  fallen  into  substantially  the  Jewish  error,  representing 
le  Israelites  as  being  in  such  a  sense  under  the  covenant  of 
w,  that  by  obedience  to  it  they  had  to  establish  their  title  to 
le  inheritance.  Not  only  does  Warburton  call  the  dispen- 
tion  under  which  they  were  placed,  roundly  *  a  dispensation 
'  works,'*  but  we  find  Dr.  John  Erskine,  an  evangelical 
riter,  among  many  similar  things,  writing  thus:  ^He  who 
elded  an  external  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  termed 
jhteousy  and  had  a  claim  in  virtue  of  his  obedience  to  the 
ad  of  Canaan,  so  that  doing  these  things  he  lived  by  them, 
ence  Moses  says,  Deut.  vi.  25,  ''It  shall  be  our  righteous* 
ss,  if  we  observe  to  do  all  these  commandments  before  the 
ord  our  God;"  ue.  it  shall  be  the  cause  and  matter  of  our 
stification — it  shall  found  our  title  to  covenant  blessings, 
lit  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings,  we  are  entitled  by 
e  obedience  of  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  our  own.'  ^  It  was 
ry  necessary,  when  the  learned  author  made  obedience  to  the 
•Tenant  of  Sinai  the  ground  of  a  title  to  the  inheritance  of 
anaan,  that  he  should  bring  down  its  terms  as  low  as  possible; 
r  had  these  not  been  of  a  superficial  and  formal  nature,  it 
3ald  manifestly  have  been  a  mockery  to  make  the  people's 
ledience  the  ground  of  their  title.  But  what,  then,  becomes 
the  covenant  of  Abraham,  if  the  inheritance,  which  it  gave 
eely  in  promise  to  his  seed,  had  to  be  acquired  over  again  by 
ieds  of  law?  And  what,  indeed,  becomes  of  the  spiritual 
id  unchangeable  character  of  God,  if,  in  one  age  of  the 
borch.  He  should  appear  to  have  imposed  duties  of  an  eX'* 
rnal  kind,  as  the  ground  of  a  title  to  His  blessing,  while  in 
lother  all  is  given  of  grace,  and  the  duties  required  are  pre- 

^  On  this  negative  side  of  the  law,  may  be  consulted  Bell  On  the  Cove- 
nts^  which,  though  full  of  repetition,  is  dear  and  satisfactory  on  this  part 
the  subject;  it  forms  a  sort  of  expanded,  though  certainly  rather  tedious, 
istration  of  Vitringa's  Com,  on  ha.  liv.  1.  On  the  positive  side  of  the 
r,  or  what  it  was  designed  to  do,  the  work  is  by  no  means  so  successful 

*  Div.  Leg.  B.  v.  Note  C.  *  Theological  Dissertations,  p.  44. 
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eminently  inward  and  spiritual?  In  such  a  case,  there  not 
only  could  have  been  no  proper  correspondence  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  dispensations,  but  the  revealed  character 
of  God  must  have  undergone  an  essential  change ;  He  could 
not  be  ^  the  Jehovah  that  changeth  not.'  The  confusion  arises 
from  assigning  to  the  covenant  of  law  a  wrong  place,  and 
ascribing  to  it  what  it  was  never  intended  to  do  or  give. 
'  God  did  never  make  a  new  promulgation  of  the  law  by 
revelation  to  sinful  men,  in  order  to  keep  them  under  mere 
law,  without  setting  before  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
mise and  grace  of  the  new  covenant,  by  which  they  might 
escape  from  the  curse  which  the  law  denounced.  The  legal 
and  evangelical  dispensations  have  been  but  different  dispen- 
sations of  the  same  covenant  of  grace,  and  of  the  blessings 
thereof.  Though  there  is  now  a  greater  degree  of  light,  con- 
solation, and  liberty,  yet  if  Christians  are  now  under  a  kingdom 
of  grace,  where  there  is  pardon  upon  repentance,  the  Lord's 
people  under  the  Old  Testament  were  (as  to  the  reality  and 
substance  of  things)  also  under  a  kingdom  of  grace.'^  So  that 
it  is  quite  wrong,  as  the  wTiter  referred  to  states,  to  represent 
those  *  who  were  under  the  pedagogy  of  the  law  as  if  they  had 
been  under  a  proper  and  strict  covenant  of  works.' 

Bahr,  who  rises  immeasurablv  above  all  who  have  imbibed 
their  notions  of  the  legal  dispensation  in  the  school  of  Spencer 
and  Warburton,  and  who  everywhere  exhibits  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  moral  and  religious  element  in  Judaism,  still  so  far 
coincides  with  them,  that  he  elevates  the  law  to  a  place  not 
properly  its  own.  After  investigating  the  descriptions  given 
of  the  decalogue,  he  draws  the  conchision,  that  'for  Israel 
this  formed  the  foundation  of  its  whole  existence  as  a  people, 
the  root  of  its  religious  and  political  life,  the  highest,  best, 
most  precious  thing  the  people  had — their  one  and  all.'  *  So 
also  again,  when  speaking  of  the  covenant  and  the  law  being 
entirely  the  same,  he  says  to  the  like  effect :  *  This  covenant 
iirst  properly  gave  Israel  as  a  people  its  being ;  it  was  the  root 
and  basis  of  the  life  of  Israel  as  a  people.'  *  No  doubt,  under- 
standing, as  he  does,  by  the  law  or  covenant  all  the  precepts 

'  Fraser  On  Sauctification :  Explic.  of  Rom.  vii.  8. 

*  Symbolik,  i.  pp.  386,  387.  «  lb.  ii.  p.  389. 
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ad  institutions  of  Moses,  which  he  holds  to  have  been  repre- 
mted  in  the  decalogue,  the  idea  here  expressed  is  not  quite  so 
ide  of  the  truth  as  it  might  otherwise  appear.  But  still  the 
jitement  is  by  no  means  correct ;  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
le  facts  of  Israel's  history,  and  calculated  to  give  a  false  im- 
ression  of  the  whole  nature  and  design  of  the  Mosaic  legis- 
ition.  It  presents  this  to  our  view  simply  as  a  dispensation 
F  works,  having  law  for  the  root  of  life,  and  consequently  the 
eeds  of  law  for  the  only  ground  of  blessing.  In  plain  con- 
"ariety  to  the  assertion  of  the  apostle,^  it  virtually  says  that  a 
iw  was  given  which  brought  life,  and  that  righteousness  was 
y  the  law.  Finally,  it  gives  such  a  place  to  the  mere  require- 
lents  and  operations  of  law,  that  nothing  remained  for  grace 
»  do  but  merely  to  pardon  the  shortcomings  and  traiisgres- 
ons  of  which  men  might  be  guilty,  as  subject  to  law :  all  else 
as  earned  by  the  obedience  performed;  even  forgiveness 
self  in  a  manner  was  thus  earned,  because  obtained  as  the 
•salt  of  services  rendered  in  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
rescriptions  of  law. 

This  glorification  of  law,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to 
le  Old  Testament  Church.  There  are  not  a  few  Christian 
ivines  who  are  so  enamoured  of  law,  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
race  of  God  has  become  in  their  hands  only  a  kind  of  modified 
>venant  of  works ;  and  they  can  only  account  for  faith  holding 
le  peculiar  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  work  of  salvation,  be- 
vjae  in  their  view  it  comprises  all  other  graces  and  virtues  in 
8  bosom.  Salvation  appears  not  directly  and  properly  as  the 
ree  gift  of  divine  grace  in  Christ,  but  rather  as  the  acquired 
*svlt  of  man's  evangelical  righteousness,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
srmed,  his  sincere  though  imperfect  obedience.  The  title  to 
eaven  must  still  be  earned,  only  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  has 
scured  its  being  done  on  much  easier  conditions.  There  is 
lO  need  for  our  entering  into  any  exposure  of  this  New  Testa- 
lent  legalism,  as  we  have  seen  that  its  prototype  under  the 
)ld  Testament,  though  it  had  more  seemingly  to  countenance 
;,  was  still  without  any  proper  foundation.  But  we  may  briefly 
dvert  to  the  statements  of  another  class  of  theologians,  who, 
rhile  they  admit  that  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament 

1  Gal.  iii.  21. 
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Church  was  under  a  dispensation  of  grace,  to  which  it  owed 
all  its  privileges,  blessings,  and  hopes,  at  the  same  time  regard 
the  covenant  of  Sinai  as  in  itself  properly  the  covenant  of 
works,  by  obedience  to  which,  If  faithfully  and  fully  rendered, 
men  would  have  founded  a  title  to  life  and  blessing.  They 
justly  regard  it  as  in  substance  a  republication  of  the  law  of 
holiness  originally  impressed  upon  the  soul  of  Adam ;  but  fall 
into  perplexity  and  confusion  by  adopting  a  somewhat  errone> 
ous  view  of  the  primary  design  and  object  of  that  law.  The 
righteousness  there  required  they  are  accustomed  to  represent 
as  that  ^  by  the  doing  of  which  man  was  to  found  his  right  to 
promised  blessings;'^  or,  to  use  the  language  of  another,  *in  virtue 
of  which  he  might  thereon  plead  and  demand  the  reward  of 
eternal  life.'*  Then,  viewing  such  a  law  or  covenant  of  works  in 
reference  to  men  as  sinful,  the  works  required  in  it  are  neces- 
sarily considered  as  '  the  condition  of  a  sinner's  justification  and 
acceptance  with  God,'  ^  a  law  to  be  done  that  he  might  be  saved.'' 
But  was  a  law  ever  given,  or  a  covenant  ever  made  mA 
man,  with  any  such  professed  design  ?  Was  it  even  propounded 
thus  to  Adam  in  paradise  T  Had  he  not  received  as  a  free  gift 
from  the  hand  of  God,  before  anything  was  exacted  of  him  in 
the  way  of  obedience,  both  the  principle  of  a  divine  life  and  an 
inheritance  of  blessing?  So  far  from  needing  to  found  by  deeds 
of  righteousness  a  title  to  these,  he  came  forth  at  the  very  first 
fully  fraught  with  them ;  and  the  question  with  him  was,  not 
how  to  obtain  what  he  had  not,  but  how  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  he  already  possessed.  This  he  could  no 
otherwise  do  than  by  fulfilling  the  righteous  ends  for  which  he 
had  been  created.  To  direct  him  towards  these,  therefore,  must 
have  been,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  the  direct  and  ostenfdble 
object  of  whatever  law  was  outwardly  proposed  to  him,  or  in- 
wardly impressed  upon  his  conscience.  If  the  word  to  him 
might  be  said  to  be,  ^  Do  this  and  live,'  it  could  only  be  in  the 
sense  of  his  thereby  continuing  in  the  life,  in  the  possession 
and  blessedness  of  which  he  was  created.     And  it  was  the  fond 

^  Bell  On  Covenants,  p.  198. 

*  Boston^s  Notes  07i  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,  p.  1,  Introd. 

'  lb.  Pt.  1,  c.  1,  and  the  Marrow  itself  there;  also  Fraser  on  Rom.  viL  4, 

and  ChalracTb'  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  207. 
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It  of  the  Pharisaical  Jews,  that  their  law  was  given  for 
868  higher  even  than  those  for  which  any  law  was  given 
n  in  innocence;  that  they  might,  by  obedience  to  law, 
oat  a  righteousness,  and  acquire  a  title  to  life  and  glory, 

did  not  naturally  belong  to  them.  It  is  simply  against 
roundless  and  perverse  notion,  which  had  come  latterly  to 
3  its  leaven  through  the  whole  Jewish  mind,  that  our  Lord 
[is  apostles  are  to  be  understood  as  speaking,  when  in  a 
old  variety  of  ways  they  endeavour  to  withdraw  men's 
is  from  the  law  as  a  source  of  life,  and  point  them  to  the 

of  divine  grace.^ 

is,  then,  carefully  to  be  remembered,  in  regard  to  the  Old 
nent  Church,  that  she  had  two  covenants  connected  with 
mstitution — ^a  covenant  of  grace  as  well  as  of  law ;  and 
[le  covenant  of  law,  as  it  came  last,  so  it  took  for  granted 
ovisions  of  the  elder  covenant  of  grace.  It  was  grafted 
this,  and  grew  out  of  it.     Hence,  in  revealing  the  terms 

legal  covenant,  the  Lord  spake  to  the  Israelites  as  already 
jod,  from  whom  they  had  received  life  and  freedom,*'' — 
imed  Himself  as  the  God  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  holiness 

5,  6), — recognised  their  title  to  the  inheritance  as  His 
overeign  gift  to  them  (ver.  12), — ^thus  making  it  clear  to 
at  the  covenant  of  law  raised  itself  on  the  ground  of  the 
»us  covenant  of  grace,  and  sought  to  carry  out  this  to  its 
nate  consequences  and  {proper  fruits. 

om.  iii.  vii. ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7 ;  GaL  iii.  11,  21 ;  Phil.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Eph. 

Tit.  iii.  4-7  ;  1  John  i.,  y.  11 ;  also  of  our  Lord^s  discourses,  Luke 
K.  1-10;  John  iii.  16-18,  vi.  51.  When  He  directed  the  lawyer, 
tmpted  Him  with  the  question,  *■  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit 

life?*  to  the  commandments  of  the  law,  and  in  reference  to  the 
;  love  there  required  to  God  and  man,  said,  *  This  do  and  thou  shalt 
[e  evidently  sought  to  deal  with  the  inquirer  on  his  0¥m  ground,  and 
at  sending  him  away  with  an  impression  of  the  impossibility  of 
ing  life  by  perfecting  himself  in  the  law's  requirements.  So  also, 
zpressions  as  that  in  Kom.  vii.  10,  of  Hhe  commandment  being 
ed  to  life  *  (lit.,  which  was  for,  or  unto  life),  cannot  mean  tliat  it 
ven  to  confer  life,  or  to  show  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  for  this  is 
of  any  law  that  ever  could  have  been  given  to  sinful  men  (Gal.  iii. 
It  simply  means  that  the  law  was  given  to  subserve  or  promote  the 
es  of  God  in  respect  to  life. 
;z.  XX.  2. 
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That  this  also  is  the  order  of  God^s  procedure  with  men 
under  the  Gospel,  nothing  but  the  most  prejudiced  mind  can 
fail  to  perceive.  Everywhere  does  God  there  present  Himself 
to  His  people  as  in  the  first  instance  a  giver  of  life  and  blessing 
and  only  afterwards  as  an  exactor  of  obedience  to  His  commands. 
Their  obedience,  so  far  from  entitling  to  salvation,  can  never 
be  acceptably  rendered  till  they  have  become  partakers  of  the 
blessings  of  salvation.  These  blessings  are  altogether  of  grace, 
and  are  therefore  received  through  faith.  For  what  is  faith 
but  the  acceptance  of  Heaven^s  grant  of  salvation,  or  a  trusting 
in  the  record  in  which  the  grant  is  conveyed  ?  So  that,  in  the 
order  of  each  man's  experience,  there  must  be,  as  is  folly 
brought  out  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  firat  a  participation 
in  the  mercies  of  God,  and  then  growing  out  of  this  a  felt  and 
constraining  obligation  to  run  the  way  of  God's  commandments. 
How  can  it,  indeed,  be  otherwise  f  How  were  it  possible  for 
men,  laden  with  sin,  and  underlying  the  condemnation  of 
Heaven,  to  earn  anything  at  God's  hands,  or  do  what  might 
seem  good  in  His  sight,  till  they  become  partakers  of  grace! 
Can  they  work  up  to  a  certain  point  against  the  stream  of  His 
displeasure,  and  prosecute  of  themselves  the  process  of  recover}', 
only  requiring  His  supernatural  aid  to  perfect  it?  To  imagine 
the  possibility  of  this,  were  to  betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  God  in  reference  to  His  dealings  with  the  guilty. 
He  cariy  for  His  Son's  sake,  bestow  eternal  life  and  blessing  on 
the  most  unworthy,  but  He  cannot  stoop  to  treat  and  bargain 
with  men  about  their  acquiring  a  title  to  it  through  their  own 
imperfect  services.  They  must  first  receive  the  gift  through 
the  channel  of  His  own  providing ;  and  only  when  they  have 
done  this,  are  they  in  a  condition  to  please  and  honour  Him. 
Not  more  certainly  is  faith  without  works  dead,  than  all  works 
are  dead  which  do  not  spring  from  the  living  root  of  faith 
already  implanted  in  the  heart. 


SECTION   FIFTH. 

[E  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  LAW  WAS  GIVEN,  AND  THE 
MUTUAL  INTERCONNECTION  BETWIXT  IT  AND  THE  SYM- 
BOLICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

^E  proceed  now  to  advance  a  step  farther^  and  to  consider 
liat  the  law  uhu  designed  to  do  for  Israel.  That  it  did  not  come 
ith  a  hostile  intent,  we  have  already  seen.  Its  object  was  not 
disannul  the  covenant  of  promise,  or  to  found  a  new  title  to 
fte  and  blessings  already  conferred.  It  was  given  rather  as  an 
mdmaid  to  the  covenant,  to  minister,  in  an  inferior  but  still 
Hsessary  place,  to  the  higher  ends  and  purposes  which  the  cove- 
int  itself  had  in  view.  And  hence,  when  considered  as  stand- 
g  in  that  its  proper  place,  it  is  fitly  regarded  as  an  additional 
tx>f  of  the  goodness  of  God  towards  His  people :  '  He  made 
lown  His  ways  unto  Moses,  His  statutes  and  His  judgments 
nto  Israel ;  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  people.'    ' 

1.  The  first  and  immediate  purpose  for  which  the  law  was 
ven  to  Israel,  was  that  it  might  serve  as  a  revelation  of  the 
gbteonsness  which  God  expected  from  them  as  His  covenant 
x>ple  in  the  land  of  their  inheritance.  It  was  for  this  inherit- 
ice  they  had  been  redeemed.  They  were  God's  own  peculiar 
K>ple,  His  children  and  heirs,  proceeding,  under  the  banner  of 
[is  covenant,  to  occupy  His  land.  And  that  they  might  know 
le  high  ends  for  which  they  were  to  be  planted  there,  and  how 
lese  ends  were  to  be  secured,  the  Lord  took  them  aside  by  the 
ay,  and  gave  them  this  revelation  of  His  righteousness.  As 
16  land  of  their  inheritance  was  emphatically  God's  land,  so 
16  law  which  was  to  reign  paramount  there  must  of  necessity 
B  His  law,  and  that  law  itself  the  manifestation  of  His  right- 
)usnes8.  With  no  other  view  could  God  have  stretched  out 
[is  hand  to  redeem  a  people  to  Himself,  and  with  no  other 
iStimony  set  them  as  His  witnesses  before  the  eye  of  the  world, 
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on  a  territory  peculiarly  His  own.  For  His  gloiy,  viewed  in 
respect  to  His  moral  government,  is  essentially  bound  up  with 
the  interests  of  righteousness ;  and  those  whom  He  destined  to 
be  the  chosen  instruments  for  showing  forth  that  glory  in  the 
region  prepared  for  them,  must  go  thither  with  the  revektion 
of  His  righteousness  in  their  hand,  as  the  law  which  they  were 
to  carry  out  into  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  in  this  respect  of  the  land  as 
a  whole,  which  the  Psalmist  declares  in  reference  to  its  spiritual 
centre — the  place  on  which  the  tabernacle  was  pitched :  '  Lord, 
who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle?  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy 
holy  hill  ?  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  rdghteoos- 
ness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.'  ^  And  again  in 
Psalm  xxiv.:  'Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lordt 
and  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place  ?  He  that  hath  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  to 
vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  character  here  meant  to  be  delineated  is  that  of  the  trae 
servants  of  God  as  contradistinguished  from  hypocrites— of  the 
real  denizens  of  His  kingdom,  whose  high  distinction  it  was  to 
be  dwellers  and  sojourners  with  Him.  The  going  up  to  tlie 
hill  of  God,  standing  in  His  holy  place,  or  abiding  in  His  taber- 
nacle, is  merely  an  image  to  express  this  spiritual  idea.  The 
land  as  a  whole  being  God's  land,  the  people  as  a  whole  should 
also  have  been  found  dwelling  as  guests,  or  sojourning  with 
Hini.^  But  this  they  could  only  be  in  reality,  the  Psalmist 
means  to  say,  if  they  possessed  the  righteous  character  he  de- 
lineates. In  both  of  the  delineations  he  gives,  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook  a  reference  to  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue.  And 
that  such  delineations  should  have  been  given  at  a  time  when 
the  tabernacle  service  was  in  the  course  of  being  set  up  anew 
with  increased  splendour,  was  plainly  designed  to  sound  a  warn- 
ing in  the  ears  of  the  people,  that  whatever  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  solemnities  of  worship,  it  was  still  the  righteousness 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  as  required  in  the  precepts  of  the 
decalogue,  which  God  pre-eminently  sought.  This  was  what 
peculiarly  fitted  them  for  the  place  they  occupied,  and  the 
destiny  they  had  to  fill.  Hence,  not  only  the  righteousness  of 
VPa.  XT.  •  Lev.  xxv.  2». 
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decalogae  in  general,  but  that  especially  of  the  second  table, 
lade  prominent  in  the  description,  because  hypocrites  have 
aany  ways  of  counterfeiting  the  works  of  the  first  table.^ 
It  makes  jio  essential  alteration  on  the  law  in  this  point  of 
Wj  that  it  was  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  covenant.  For 
it  sort  of  covenant  was  it?  And  with  what  object  ratified  t 
;  as  an  independent  and  separate  revelation ;  but  only,  as 
ady  stated,  an  handmaid  to  the  previously  existing  covenant 
>romise.  On  this  last,  as  the  divine  root  of  all  life  and  bless- 
.  it  was  grafted ;  and  rising  from  the  ground  which  that 
ner  covenant  provided,  it  proceeded  to  develop  the  require- 
its  of  righteousness,  which  the  members  of  the  covenant 
;ht  to  have  fulfilled.  It  was  merely  to  impart  greater  solem- 
r  to  this  revelation  of  righteousness — to  give  to  its  calls  of 
y  a  deeper  impression  and  firmer  hold  upon  the  conscience 

0  render  it  clear  and  palpable,  that  the  things  required  in  it 
«  not  of  loose  and  uncertain,  but  of  most  sure  and  indispen- 
le  obligation, — it  was  for  such  reasons  alone  that  the  law, 
^r  being  proclaimed  from  Sinai,  was  solemnly  ratified  as  a 
enant.  By  this  most  sacred  of  religious  transactions  the 
lelites  were  taken  bound  as  a  people  to  aim  continually  at 

fulfilment  of  its  precepts.  But  its  having  been  turned  into 
srenant  did  not  confer  on  it  a  different  character  from  that 
Lcb  belonged  to  it  as  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct,  or  materially 
ict  the  results  that  sprang  either  from  obedience  or  disobe- 
Qce  to  its  demands;  nor  was  any  effect  contemplated  beyond 
t  of  adding  to  its  moral  weight  and  deepening  its  hold  upon 

conscience.   And  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  ratified 

1  covenant,  having  God  in  the  relation  of  a  Redeemer  for 
)  of  the  contracting  parties,  was  fraught  with  comfort  and 
(ouragement ;  since  an  assurance  was  thus  virtually  given, 
t  what  God  in  the  one  covenant  of  law  required  His  people 
io,  He  stood  pledged  in  the  other  covenant  of  promise  with 
s  divine  help  to  aid  them  in  performing.  The  blood  of  the 
'enant  as  much  involved  a  divine  obligation  to  confer  the 
ice  to  obey,  as  it  bound  them  to  render  the  obedience.  So 
t,  while  there  was  in  this  transaction  something  fitted  to 
aten  rather  than  to  aggravate  the  burden  of  the  law^s  yoke, 

^  See  Hengstenberg  and  Calvin  on  Ps.  xy.  2. 
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there  was,  at  the  same  time,  what  involved  the  necessity  of  com- 
pliance with  the  tenor  of  its  requirements,  and  took  away  all 
excuse  from  the  wilfully  disobedient. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  was  this :  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, as  God's  acknowledged  children  and  lieirs,  were  going  to 
receive  for  their  possession  the  land  which  He  claimed  as  more 
peculiarly  His  own.    But  they  most  go  and  abide  there  par- 
takers also  of  His  character  of  holiness,  for  thus  alone  could 
they  either  glorify  His  name  or  enjoy  His  blessing.     And  so, 
bringing  them  as  He  did  from  the  region  of  pollution,  He  would 
not  suffer  them  to  plant  their  foot  within  its  sacred  precincts, 
until  He  had  disclosed  to  them  the  great  lines  of  religious  and 
moral  duty,  in  which  the  resemblance  most  essentially  stands  to 
His  character  of  holiness,  and  taken  them  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  engagement  to  have  the  pattern  of  excellence  set  before 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  realized  in  practice,  through  all  the 
dwellings  of  Canaan.     Had  they  been  but  faithful  to  theii 
engagement — had  they  as  a  people  striven  in  earnest  through 
the  grace  offered  them  in  the  one  covenant  to  exemplify  the 
character  of  the  righteous  man  exhibited  in  the  other,  ^  delight- 
ing in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  meditating  therein  day  and 
night,'  then  in  their  condition  they  should  assuredly  have  been 
^  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season,  whose  leaf  doth  not  wither,  and  whatso- 
ever he  doth  prospereth.'     Canaan  would  then,  indeed,  have 
verified  the  description  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

We  thus  see,  in  the  immediate  purposes  of  God  respecting 
Israel,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  law,  and 
for  the  prominent  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  divine  dispensa- 
tion. But  if  we  connect  the  immediate  with  the  ultimate  design 
of  God  in  this  portion  of  His  dealings,  we  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  what  was  done,  in  order  to  make  the  past  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  future.  Canaan  stood  to  the  eye  of  faith 
the  type  of  heaven;  and  the  character  and  condition  of  its 
inhabitants  should  have  presented  the  image  of  what  theirs  shall 
be,  who  have  entered  on  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  condition  of  such,  we  are 
well  assured,  shall  be  all  blessedness  and  glory.  The  region  of 
their  inheritance  shall  be  ImmanueFs  land,  where  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  evil  and  the  pangs  of  suffering  shall  be  alike  unknown, 
— where  everything  shall  reflect  the  effulgent  glory  of  its 
Divine  Author,  and  streams  of  purest  deHght  shall  be  ever 
flowing  to  satisfy  the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  But  it  is  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  their  condition  shall  be  thus  replenished  with 
all  that  is  attractive  and  good,  because  their  character  shall  first 
have  become  perfect  in  holiness.  No  otherwise  than  as  con- 
formed to  Christ^s  image  can  they  share  with  Him  in  His  in- 
heritance ;  for  the  kingdom  of  which  they  are  the  destined  heirs 
is  one  which  the  unrighteous  cannot  inherit,  nor  shall  corrup- 
tion in  any  form  or  degree  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  it.  ^  Its 
people  shall  be  ail  righteous ' — that  is  their  first  characteristic ; 
and  the  second,  depending  upon  this,  and  growing  out  of  it  as 
its  proper  result,  is,  that  they  shall  be  all  filled  with  the  good- 
ness and  glory  of  the  Lord. 

Hence,  in  addition  to  the  moral  ends  of  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate kind  which  required  to  be  accomplished,  it  was  necessary 
also,  in  this  point  of  view,  to  make  the  experience  of  God's 
ancient  people,  in  connection  with  the  land  of  promise,  turn 
upon  their  relation  to  the  law.  As  He  could  not  permit  them 
to  enter  the  inheritance  without  first  placing  them  under  the 
discipline  of  the  law,  so  neither  could  He  permit  them  after- 
wards to  enjoy  the  good  of  the  land,  while  they  lived  in  neglect 
of  the  righteousness  the  law  required.  In  both  respects  the 
type  became  sadly  marred  in  the  event ;  and  the  image  it  pre- 
sented of  the  coming  realities  of  heaven  was  to  be  seen  only  in 
occasional  lines  and  broken  fragments.  The  people  were  so  far 
from  being  ail  righteous,  that  the  greater  part  were  ever  harden- 
ing their  hearts  in  sin.  On  their  part,  a  false  representation  was 
given  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the  future  world ;  and  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  impossible  that  God  on  His  part  should 
countenance  their  backsliding  so  as  notwithstanding  to  render 
their  state  a  full  representation  of  its  perfection  in  outward  bliss. 
He  must  of  necessity  trouble  the  condition  and  change  the  lot 
of  His  people,  in  proportion  as  sin  obtained  a  footing  among 
them.  The  less  there  was  of  heaven's  righteousness  in  their 
character,  the  less  always  must  there  be  of  its  blessedness  and 
glory  in  their  condition ; — until  at  last  the  Lord  was  constrained 
to  say :    ^  Because  they  have  forsaken  my  law  which  I  set 
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before  them,  and  have  not  obeyed  my  voice,  neither  walked 
therein ;  but  have  walked  after  the  imagination  of  their  owo 
heart:   therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel;  Behold,  I  will  feed  tliem  with  wormwood,  and  give 
them  water  of  gall  to  drink.    I  will  scatter  them  also  among 
the  heathen,  and  will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  I  have 
consumed  them.'  ^     Such  were  the  imperfections  of  the  type ; 
let  us  rejoice  that  in  the  antitype  similar  imperfections  can  have 
no  place.    All  there  stands  firm  and  secure  in  the  unchanging 
faithfulness  of  Jehovah ;  and  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  sin  as 
for  adversity  and  trouble  to  have  a  place  in  the  heavenly  Canaan. 
The  view  now  presented  as  to  the  primary  reason  for  the 
giving  of  the  law,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  is  stated 
by  the  apostle  in  Gal.  iii.  19 :  *  Wherefore,  then,  senreth  the 
law?     It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed 
should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.'     The  meaning 
is,  it  was  added  to  the  provisions  and  blessings  secured  in  the 
earlier  covenant  of  promise,  because  of  the  disposition  in  tlie 
hearts  of  the  people  to  transgress  the  obligations  under  which 
they  stood,  and  fall  in  with  the  corruptions  of  the  world.     To 
check  this  disposition — to  keep  their  minds  under  the  discipline 
of  a  severe  and  holy  restraint — and  circumscribe  and  limit  their 
way,  so  that  no  excuse  or  liberty  should  be  left  them  to  turn 
aside  from  the  right  path, — for  this  reason  the  law  was  added 
to  the  covenant.     But  for  that  inherent  proneness  to  sin,  now 
sufficiently  made  manifest,  there  should  have  been  no  need  for 
such  an  addition.    Had  the  members  of  the  covenant  thoroughly 
imbibed  its  spirit,  and  responded  as  they  should  have  done  to  the 
love  God  had  manifested  toward  them  in  making  good  its  pro- 
visions, they  would  of  themselves  have  been  inclined  to  do  the 
things  which  were  contained  in  the  law.     This,  however,  they 
were  not ;  and  hence  the  law  came,  presupposing  and  building 
upon  the  moral  aim  of  the  covenant,  and  more  stringently  bind- 
ing upon  their  consciences  the  demands  of  righteousness,  in 
order  to  stem  tlie  current  of  their  sinful  inclinations.     It  was  to 
these  inclinations  alone  that  the  law  carried  a  hostile  and  frown- 
ing aspect :  in  respect  to  the  people  themselves,  it  came  as  a 
minister  of  good,  and  not  of  evil ;  and  so  far  from  being  op- 

i  Jer.  ix.  13-16. 
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posed  to  the  promises  of  the  covenant,  it  was  rather  to  be  viewed 
as  a  friendly  monitor  and  guide,  directing  tlie  people  how  to 
continue  in  the  blessing  of  the  covenant,  and  fulfil  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  established. 

2.  There  was,  however,  another  great  reason  for  the  law 
being  given,  which  is  also  perhaps  alluded  to  by  the  apostle  in 
the  passage  just  noticed,  when  he  limits  the  use  of  the  law,  in 
reference  to  transgressions,  to  the  period  before  Christ's  appear- 
ance. Christ  was  to  be  pre-eminently  the  seed  of  promise, 
through  whom  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  were  to  be  secured; 
and  when  He  should  come,  as  a  more  perfect  state  of  things 
would  then  be  introduced,  the  law  would  no  longer  be  required 
as  it  was  before.  While,  therefore,  it  had  an  immediate  and 
direct  purpose  to  serve  in  restraining  the  innate  tendency  to 
transgression,  it  might  be  said  to  have  had  the  further  end  in 
view  of  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  that  coming  seed.  And 
this  it  was  fitted  to  do  precisely  through  the  same  property 
which  rendered  it  suitable  for  accomplishing  the  primary  design, 
viz.  the  perfect  revelation  it  gave  of  the  righteousness  of  Heaven. 
It  brought  the  people  into  contact  with  the  moral  character  of 
God,  and  bound  them  by  covenant  sanctions  and  engagements 
to  make  that  the  standard  after  which  they  should  endeavour  to 
regulate  tlieir  conduct.  But  conscience,  enlightened  and  aroused 
by  the  lofty  ideal  of  truth  and  duty  thus  presented  to  it,  became 
but  the  more  sensible  of  transgressions  committed  against  the 
righteousness  required.  Instead  of  being  a  witness  to  which 
men  could  appeal  in  proof  of  tlieir  having  fulfilled  the  high  ends 
for  which  they  had  been  chosen  and  redeemed  by  God,  the  law 
rather  did  the  part  of  an  accuser,  testifying  against  them  of 
broken  vows  and  violated  obligations.  And  thus  keeping  per- 
petually alive  upon  the  conscience  a  sense  of  guilt,  it  served  to 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  really  understood  its  spiritual 
meaning,  a  feeling  of  the  need,  and  a  longing  expectation  of 
the  coming,  of  Him  who  was  to  bring  in  the  more  perfect  state 
of  things,  and  take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 

The  certainty  of  this  effect  both  having  been  from  the  first 
designed,  and  also  to  some  extent  produced,  by  the  law,  will 
always  appear  the  more  obvious,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive 
the  connection  between  the  law  and  the  ritual  of  worship,  and 
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see  how  inadequately  the  violations  of  the  one  seemed  to  have 
been  met  by  the  provisions  of  the  other.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  more  fully  under  the  next  division.  But  in 
some  of  the  confessions  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  we  have 
undoubted  indications  of  the  feeling  that  the  law,  which  they 
stood  bound  to  obey,  contained  a  breadth  of  spiritual  require- 
ment which  they  were  far  from  having  reached,  and  brought 
against  them  charges  of  guilt  from  which  they  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  deliverance  by  any  means  of  expiation  then  provided. 
The  dread  which  God's  manifested  presence  inspired,  even  in 
such  seraphic  bosoms  as  Isaiah's,  ^  Wo  is  me,  for  I  am  undone, 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,'  is  itself  a  proof  of  this ;  for  it 
betokened  a  conscience  much  more  alive  to  impressions  of  guilt 
than  to  the  blessings  of  forgiveness  and  peace.  It  showed  that 
the  law  of  righteousness  had  written  its  convictions  of  sin  too 
deeply  on  the  tablet  of  the  heart  for  the  ceremonial  institutions 
thoroughly  to  supplant  them  by  the  full  sense  of  reconciliation. 
But  a  still  more  decided  testimony  to  the  same  effect  was  given 
by  the  Psalmist,  when,  in  compositions  designed  for  the  public 
service  of  God,  and  of  course  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all 
sincere  worshippers,  he  at  once  celebrated  the  law  of  God  as 
every  way  excellent  and  precious,  and  at  the  same  time  spake  of 
it  as  ^  exceeding  broad,' — felt  that  it  accused  him  of  iniquities 
*  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  his  head ;'  so  that  if  '  the 
Lord  were  strict  to  mark  them,  none  should  be  able  to  stand 
before  Him,' — nay,  sometimes  found  himself  in  such  a  sense  a 
sinner,  that  no  sacrifice  or  offering  could  be  accepted,  and  his 
soul  was  left  without  any  ostensible  means  of  atonement  and 
cleansing, — with  nothing  indeed  to  rest  upon,  but  an  uncon- 
ditional forgiveness  on  God's  part,  and  renewed  suiTender  on 
its  own.^ 

It  was  this  tendency  of  the  law  to  beget  deep  convictions  of 
sin,  and  to  leave  upon  the  mind  such  a  felt  want  of  satisfaction, 
which  mainly  disposed  enlightened  consciences  to  give  a  favour- 
able hearing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  consolation  brought  in  by  Christ.  It  was  this  which  gave 
in  their  minds  such  emphasis  to  the  contrast,  ^  The  law  came 

1P8.1L 
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'  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ/  and 
iiich  led  St  Paul  to  hold  it  out  as  an  especial  ground  of 
mfort  to  believers  in  Christ,  that  ^  by  Him  they  might  be 
stifled  from  all  things  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified 
r  the  law  of  Moses.'     It  was  this  feature  also  of  the  law 
bich  the  same  apostle  had  more  particularly  in  his  eye,  when 
»  described  it  as  a  ^  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  Christ/  shut- 
ig  them  up,  by  its  stern  requirements  and  wholesome  discipline, 
tlie  faith  which  was  afterwards  to  be  revealed.     And  the 
»ntrast  which  he  draws  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  second 
pistle  to  the  Corinthians,  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel, 
'oceeds  entirely  upon  the  same  ground  in  reference  to  the 
w ;  that  is,  it  is  viewed  simply  as  by  itself,  in  the  matter  of 
I  precepts,  a  revelation  of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  God, 
id,  apart  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  with  which  it  was 
»nnected,  fitted  only  to  inspire  fear  and  trembling,  or  to  bring 
mdemnation  and  death.    He  therefore  calls  it  the  ministration 
'  condemnation,  a  letter  that  killeth,  as  in  Rom.  vii.  10  he 
stifles  of  having  found  it  in  his  own  experience  to  be  unto 
^ath.    The  apostle  does  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was  pro- 
^rly  the  object  for  which  the  law  was  given,  for  then  it  had 
»me  directly  to  oppose  and  subvert  the  covenant  of  promise ; 
At  that  it  was  an  inseparable  effect  attending  it,  arising  from 
le  perfection  of  its  character  as  a  rule  of  righteousness,  com- 
ired  with  the  manifold  imperfections  and  sins  ever  discovering 
lemselves  among  men.     And  hence  it  only  required  spiritual 
inds,  such  as  would  enter  thoroughly  into  the  perception  of 
le  law's  character,  first  to  make  them  deeply  sensible  of  their 
WTL  guilt,  and  then  to  awaken  in  them  the  desire  of  something 
igher  and  better  than  was  then  provided  for  the  true  consola- 
on  of  Israel. 

An  important  connection  thus  arises  between  the  law  and 
le  Gospel,  and  both  are  seen  to  hold  respectively  their  proper 
laces  in  the  order  of  the  divine  dispensations.  ^  It  is  true,' 
i  Tholuck  has  remarked  with  sound  discrimination,  *  that  the 
Tew  Testament  speaks  more  of  grace  than  of  sin ;  but  did  it 
ot  on  this  very  account  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Old 
lovenant  with  the  law,  and  a  God  who  is  an  holy  and  jealous 
rod;  that  will  not  pass  by  transgression  and  sin  ?     The  Old 
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Covenant  was  framed  for  the  conviction  of  sin,  the  New  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  moral  law,  which  God  has  written 
in  indelible  lines  upon  the  heart  of  every  man,  was  once  also 
proclaimed  with  much  solemnity  from  Sinai,  that  it  might  be 
clear  that  God,  who  appeared  in  fire  and  flame  as  the  revealer 
of  His  holy  law,  is  the  same  who  has  imprinted  the  image  of 
holiness  deep  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  bosom.  Is  not 
Israel,  incessantly  resisting  with  his  stiff  neck  the  God  of  love, 
until  he  has  always  again  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the 
God  of  fiery  indignation,  an  image  of  proud  humanity  in  its 
constant  warfare  against  God,  who  seeks  to  conquer  them  by 
anger  and  love  ? '  ^  Hence  the  order  of  God's  dispensations  is 
substantially  also  the  order  of  each  man's  experience.  The 
sinner  must  be  humbled  and  bruised  by  the  law  —  that  is, 
through  the  manifestation  of  God's  righteousness,  he  must 
have  his  conscience  ai*oused  to  a  sense  of  sin — ^befoi*e  he  can  be 
brought  heartily  to  acquiesce  in  the  Gospel  method  of  salvation. 
Therefore  not  only  had  the  way  of  Christ  to  be  prepared  by 
one  who  with  a  voice  of  terror  preached  anew  the  law's  right- 
eousness and  threatenings,  but  Christ  Himself  also  needed  to 
enter  on  the  blessed  work  of  the  world's  evangelization,  by 
unfolding  the  wide  extent  and  deep  spirituality  of  the  law's 
requirements.  For  how  large  a  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  taken  up  in  giving  a  clear  and  searching  exposition 
of  the  law's  righteousness,  and  rescuing  it  from  the  false  and 
extenuating  glosses  under  which  it  had  been  buried  I  Nay, 
Christ,  during  His  personal  ministry,  could  proceed  but  a  small 
way  in  openly  reveding  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  because,  after 
all,  the  work  of  the  law  was  so  imperfectly  done  in  the  hearts 
even  of  His  own  disciples.  And  so  still  in  the  experience  of 
men  at  large ;  it  is  because  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  sin 
are  so  seldom  apprehended,  that  the  benefits  of  salvation  are  so 
little  known. 

3.  The  necessary  connection  that  subsisted  between  the  law 
and  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
given  as  a  still  further  reason  of  its  revelation  and  enactment ; 
although,  when  properly  understood,  this  was  not  so  much  a 

^  From  a  work,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Silnde  und  von  Versdhner,  as  quoted 
by  Bialloblotzky,  De  Ahrotjatione  Legis^  pp.  82,  83. 
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stinct  and  separate  end,  as  a  combination  of  the  two  already 
ecified.  This  law,  perfect  in  its  character  and  perpetual  in 
(  obligation,  formed  the  groundwork  of  all  the  symbolical 
rvices  afterwards  imposed ;  as  was  distinctly  implied  in  the 
ace  chosen  for  its  permanent  position.  For,  as  the  centre  of 
1  Judaism  was  the  tabernacle,  so  the  centre  of  this  again  was 
e  law — the  ark,  which  stood  enshrined  in  tiie  Most  Holy  Place, 
iing  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  two  tables  of 
e  covenant.  So  that  the  reflection  could  hardly  fail  to  force 
\e\{  on  all  considerate  and  intelligent  worshippers,  tliat  the 
»servance  of  this  law  was  the  great  end  of  the  religion  then 
tablished.  Nor  could  any  other  object  be  contemplated  in 
e  strictly  religious  rites  and  institutions  which  so  manifestly 
anted  to  this  law  as  their  common  ground  and  centre,  than 
ther  to  assist  as  means  in  preserving  alive  the  knowledge  of 
\  principles,  and  proitioting  their  observance,  or  as  remedies 

provide  against  the  evils  naturally  arising  from  its  neglect 
id  violation. 

These  two  object?  plainly  harmonize  with' the  reasons  already 
signed  for  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  present  the  ceremonial 
rvices  and  institutions  to  our  view  as  partly  subservient  to  the 
ghteousness  it  enjoined,  and  partly  conducive  to  its  ulterior 
id  of  drawing  men  to  Christ.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the 
sxt  Book  to  bring  fully  out  and  illustrate  this  relation  between 
e  law  of  the  two  tables  and  the  symbols  of  Judaism ;  but 

present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly  indicating  its 
Hieral  nature. 

(1.)  In  so  far  as  those  symbols  had  in  view  the  first  of  the 
ijects  just  mentioned,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
meral  light  as  the  means  and  ordinances  of  grace  under  the 
ew  Testament.  It  is  through  these  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
ospel  is  diffused,  its  divine  principles  implanted  in  the  hearts 
:  men,  and  a  suitable  channel  also  provided  for  expressing  the 
loughts  and  feelings  which  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  tends 
»  awaken.  Such  also  was  one  great  design  of  the  law's  sym- 
3lical  institutions,  though  with  a  characteristic  difference  suited 
I  the  time  of  their  appointment.  They  were  formal,  precise, 
nperative,  as  for  persons  in  comparative  childhood,  who  re- 
aired  to  be  kept  under  the  bonds  of  a  rigid  discipline,  and  a 

VOL.  II.  U 
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discipline  that  should  chiefly  work  from  without  inwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  soul  to  right  thoughts  and  feelings,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  provided  appropriate  services  for  the  exercise  of 
such  when  formed.  Appointed  for  these  ends,  the  institutions 
could  not  be  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  as  if  the  authoritative  com- 
mand of  God  were  the  only  reason  that  could  be  assigned  for 
their  appointment,  or  as  if  the  external  service  were  required 
simply  on  its  own  account.  They  stood  to  the  law  in  the  stricter 
sense— the  law  of  the  ten  commandments — in  the  relation  of 
expressive  signs  and  faithful  monitors,  perpetually  urging  upon 
men's  consciences,  and  impressing,  as  it  were,  upon  their  senses, 
the  essential  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  which  the 
law  plainly  revealed  and  established.  The  symbolicsd  ordinances 
did  not  create  these  distinctions;  they  did  not  of  themselves 
even  indicate  wherein  the  distinctions  stood ;  and  in  this  partly 
appeared  their  secondary  and  subservient  position  as  compaied 
with  the  law  of  the  two  tables.  The  ordinance,  for  example, 
respecting  clean  and  unclean  in  food,  pointed  to  a  distinction  in 
the  moral  sphere — to  one  class  of  things  to  be  avoided  as  evil, 
and  another  to  be  sought  after  as  good  ;  but  it  gave  no  intima- 
tion as  to  what  the  one  or  the  other  actually  was :  for  this,  it 
pointed  to  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant.  Or,  to  look  to  another 
ordinance,  why  should  the  touch  of  the  dead  have  defiled  ? 
The  touch  might  come  by  accident,  or  even  in  the  discharge 
of  domestic  duty ;  yet  defilement  was  not  the  less  its  result ; 
and  only  after  a  series  of  lustrations  could  the  subjects  of  it 
return  to  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  God's  covenant.  The 
reason  was,  that  as  the  children  of  the  living  God,  they  should 
have  been  conscious  only  of  righteousness  and  life :  neither 
sin  nor  death  (which  is  the  wages  of  sin)  should  have  been 
found  within  their  borders.  And  so,  to  constitute  the  visitation 
of  death,  or  even  the  touch  of  a  dead  man's  bone,  into  a  ground 
of  defilement,  was  viilually  to  admonish  them  of  the  accursed 
nature  of  sin,  and  of  their  still  abiding  connection  with  the 
region  where  sin  was  working.  In  short,  it  ought  to  be  held 
as  a  most  certain  principle,  that  in  the  ceremonialism  of  the 
Old  Covenant  nothing  was  simply  ceremonial :  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  was  the  spirit  of  the  ten  commandments. 

Such  being  the  connection  between  the  moral  law  in  the 
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« 

legislation  of  Moses^  and  the  symbolical  rites  and  services  an- 
nexed to  it,  it  was  plainly  necessary  that  the  latter  required  to 
be  wisely  arranged,  both  in  kind  and  number,  so  as  fitly  to 
promote  the  ends  of  their  appointment.  They  were  not  out- 
ward rites  and  services  of  any  sort.  The  outward  came  into 
existence  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  and  moral  ele- 
ments embodied  in  it,  for  the  spiritual  lessons  it  conveyed,  or 
the  sentiments  of  godly  fear  and  brotherly  love  it  was  fitted  to 
awaken*  And  that  such  ordinances  should  not  only  exist,  but 
also  be  spread  out  into  a  vast  multiplicity  of  forms,  was  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  as  the  dispensation  then  set  up  admitted 
so  very  sparingly  of  direct  instruction,  and  was  comparatively 
6*j*aitened  in  its  supplies  of  inward  grace.  Imperfect  as  those 
outward  ordinances  were, — ^so  imperfect  that  they  were  at  last 
done  away  as  unprofitable, — the  members  of  the  Old  Covenant 
were  still  chiefly  dependent  upon  them  for  having  the  character 
of  the  divine  law  exhibited  to  their  minds,  and  its  demands 
kept  fresh  upon  the  conscience.  It  was  therefore  fit  that  they 
should  not  only  pervade  the  strictly  religious  territory,  but 
should  even  be  carried*  beyond  it,  embracing  all  the  more  im- 
portant relations  of  life,  that  the  Israelite  might  thus  find 
gomething  in  what  he  ordinarily  saw  and  did, — in  the^  very  food 
he  ate  and  the  garments  he  wore, — to  remind  him  of  the  law 
of  his  God,  and  stimulate  him  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
righteousness  which  it  was  his  paramount  duty  to  cherish  and 
exemplify. 

Were  these  things  duly  considered,  another  and  worthier 
reason  would  easily  be  discovered  for  the  occasional  inter- 
mingling of  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  than  what  is  very  commonly  assigned.  This  did  not 
arise  from  a  confounding  of  the  positive  and  moral,  the  shadowy 
and  the  abiding,  as  if  they  stood  upon  the  same  level,  and  no 
distinction  were  recognised  betwixt  them.  The  position  of  the 
law  of  the  ten  commandments  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction belonging  to  it,  stood  as  a  perpetual  sign  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  that  the  things  there  enjoined  held  im- 
measurably the  highest  rank.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  most  sublime 
exaltation  of  the  moral  above  all  material  symbols  of  revelation^ 
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or  ceremonial  forms  of  worship^  to  be  found  in  the  religioiu 
annals  of  antiquity.  In  heathendom  there  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  it,  nor  in  the  after-histoiy  of  the  covenant 
people  is  there  anything  that  can  justly  be  placed  above  it 
The  elevated  moral  teaching  of  the  prophets  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion,  or  specific  and  varied  application,  of  what  stood  embodied 
before  them  in  the  lofty  pattern  exhibited  in  the  handwriting 
of  Moses,  wherein  the  ceremonial  was  appointed  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  moral,  and  in  a  relation  of  subservience  to  it. 

From  the  views  now  unfolded,  an  important  conclusion  fol- 
lows of  a  practical  kind :  for,  since  the  symbolical  institutions 
of  Judaism  continually  bore  respect  to  the  moral  law,  and  in  a 
manner  re-echoed  its  testimony,  it  is  plain  that  God  never  could 
be  satisfied  with  a  mere  outward  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Support  has  often  been  sought  in  Scripture 
itself  for  such  an  idea,  especially  in  regard  to  the  sacrifices ; 
and  the  prophets  have  not  unfrequently  been  represented  as  by 
their  teaching  serving  to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  law  in  this 
respect,  and  going  far  in  advance  of  it.  The  prophets,  how- 
ever, only  comparatively  depreciated  the  ceremonial  institutions 
of  the  law  (for  at  fitting  times  they  also  zealously  enjoined  their 
observance^),  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  corrupt  tendency 
among  the  people,  to  lay  undue  stress  on  .merely  outward  rites 
and  services.  But,  in  reality,  the  law  itself,  when  properly 
understood,  did  the  same.  No  one  who  looked  into  it  with  a 
considerate  spirit  could  avoid  the  impression,  that  ^  to- obey  was 
better  than  sacrifice;'  and  that  they  who  made  the  outward 
ceremonies  of  one  part  a  substitute  for  the  spiritual  require- 
ments of  another,  were  taking  counsel  of  their  own  hearts, 
rather  than  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Moses.  Hengstenberg  justly 
remarks,  that  '  there  cannot  be  produced  out  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament  one  single  passage  in  which  the  notion  that  sacrifices 
of  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  state  of  mind  in  the  offerers, 
are  well-pleasing  to  God,  is  noticed,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
vigorously  opposing  it.  When,  for  example,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  31, 
it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  ungodly,  "I  will  not  smell  the 
savour  of  your  sweet  odours  ;^  and  when,  in  Gen.  iv.  4,  5,  we 

1  Ps.  U.  19,  cxviii.  27 ;  Isa.  xliil  23,  24,  Ivi.  7 ;  Mai.  1 11,  iiL  9,  iv.  4, 
etc 
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find  that,  along  with  an  ontward  similarity,  the  offerings  of  Cain 
and  Abel  met  with  such  a  different  reception  from  God,  and 
that  this  difference  is  represented  as  being  based  on  something 
personal  to  the  individaals,  it  is  all  but  expressly  asserted  that 
sacrifices  were  regarded  only  as  expressive  of  the  inner  senti- 
ment/ ^  And  again :  ^  That  the  law,  with  all  its  appearance  of 
outwardness,  still  possessed  throaghoat  a  religious-moral,  an 
internal,  spiritual  character,  is  manifest-from  the  fact  that  the 
two  internal  commands  of  love  to  Ood  and  one's  neighbour  are 
in  the  law  itself  represented  as  those  in  which  all  the  rest  lie 
enclosed,  the  fulfilment  of  which  carried  along  with  it  the 
fulfilment  of  all  individual  precepts,  and  without  which  no 
obedience  was  practicable :  ^^  And  now,  Israel,  what  does  the 
Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,"  etc.*  If  everything  in  the  law 
is  made  to  turn  upon  love,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  dead  bodily 
service  could  not  be  what  was  properly  required.  Besides,  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  41,  the  violation  of  the  law  is  represented  as  the 
necessary  product  of  ^^  an  uncircumcised  heart;"  and  in  Deut. 
X.  16  we  find  the  remarkable  words :  ^^  And  ye  shall  circumcise 
tlie  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked," — 
which  condemn  all  Pharisaism,  that  is  ever  expecting  good 
fruit  from  bad  trees,  and  would  gather  grapes  from  thorns, 
and  figs  from  thistles."  What  is  called  the  ceremonial  law, 
therefore,  was,  in  its  more  immediate  and  primary  aspect,  an 
exhibition  by  means  of  symbolical  rites  and  institutions  of 
the  righteousness  enjoined  in  the  decalogue,  and  a  discipline 
through  which  the  heart  might  be  wrought  into  some  con- 
formity to  the  righteousness  itself. 

(2.)  But  the  more  fully  the  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  were  fitted  to  accomplish  this  end,  they  must  so 
much  the  more  have  tended  to  help  forward  the  other  end 
of  the  law,  vis.  to  produce  conviction  of  sin,  and  prepare  the 
heart  for  Christ.  ^  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,' — the 
sense  of  shortcomings  and  transgressions  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  insight  that  has  been  obtained  into  its  true  spiritual 
meaning.      And  the  manifold  restrictions  and  services  of  a 

^  Introdac.  to  Ps.  xxxii 

•  Deut.  X.  12,  vL  6,  xi.  1,  IS,  xiii.  3,  xxx.  16,  20 ;  Lev.  xix.  18. 

•  AulhenUe,  u.  pp.  611,  612. 
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bodily  kind  which  were  imposed  upon  the  Israelites,  as  they  all 
spoke  of  holiness  and  sin,  so,  where  their  voice  was  honestly 
listened  to,  it  must  have  been  with  the  effect  of  begetting  im- 
pressions of  guilt.  They  were  perpetually  uttering  without  the 
sanctuary  the  cry  of  transgression,  which  was  rising  within, 
under  the  throne  of  God,  from  the  two  tables  of  testimony. 
They  might  even  be  said  to  do  more  ;  for  of  them  more 
peculiarly  does  it  hold,  ^  They  entered  that  the  offence  might 
abound,'  since,  while  calling  upon  men  to  abstain  from  sin, 
they  at  the  same  time  multiplied  the  occasions  of  offence.  The 
strict  limitations  and  numerous  requirements  of  service,  through 
which  they  did  the  one,  render  it  unavoidable  that  they  should 
also  do  the  other ;  as  they  thus  necessarily  made  many  things 
to  be  sin  which  were  not  so  before,  or  in  their  own  nature,  and 
consequently  increased  both  the  number  of  transgressions,  and 
their  burden  upon  the  conscience.  How  comparatively  difficult 
must  it  have  been  to  apprehend  through  so  many  occasions  and 
witnesses  of  guilt  the  light  of  God's  reconciliation  and  love ! 
How  often  must  the  truly  spiritual  heart  have  felt  as  heavy 
laden  with  its  yoke,  and  scarcely  able  to  bear  it  I  And  how 
glad  should  have  been  to  all  the  members  of  the  covenant  the 
tidings  of  that  ^  liberty  with  which  Christ  makes  His  people 
free  I' 

This,  however,  was  not  the  whole.  Had  the  ceremonial 
institutions  and  services  simply  co-operated  with  the  decalogue 
in  producing  upon  men's  minds  a  conviction  of  guilt,  and  shut- 
ting them  up  to  the  necessity  of  salvation,  the  yoke  of  bondage 
would  have  been  altogether  intolerable,  and  despair  rather  than 
the  hope  of  salvation  must  have  been  the  consequence.  They 
so  far  differed,  however,  from  the  precepts  of  the  law,  that  they 
provided  a  present  atonement  for  the  sin  which  the  law  con- 
demned— met  the  conscious  defect  of  righteousness  which  the 
law  produced,  with  vicarious  sacrifices  and  bodily  lustrations. 
But  these,  as  formerly  noticed,  were  so  manifestly  inadequate 
to  the  end  in  view,  that  though  they  might,  from  being  God's 
own  appointed  remedies,  restore  the  troubled  conscience  to  a 
state  of  peace,  they  could  not  thoroughly  satisfy  it.  First  of 
all,  they  betrayed  their  own  insufficiency,  by  allowing  certain 
fearful  gaps  in  the  list  of  transgressions  to  stand  unprovided 
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for.  BesideS|  the  comparativeljr  small  distinction  that  was 
made,  as  regards  purification,  between  mere  bodily  defilements 
and  moral  pollution,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  resorting 
anew  to  the  blood  of  atonement,  as  often  as  the  sense  of  guilt 
again  returned,  were  plain  indications  that  such  services  ^  could 
not  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the 
conscience.'  To  the  thoughtful  mind  it  must  have  seemed  as 
if  a  struggle  was  continually  proceeding  between  God's  holiness 
and  the  sin  of  His  creatures,  in  which  the  former  found  only  a 
most  imperfect  vindication.  For  what  just  comparison  could 
be  made  between  the  forfeited  life  of  an  accountable  being  and 
the  blood  of  an  irrational  victim?  Or  between  the  defilements 
of  a  polluted  conscience  and  the  external  washings  of  the  out- 
ward man?  Surely  considerate  and  pious  minds  must  have 
felt  the  need  of  something  greatly  more  valuable  to  compensate 
for  the  evil  done  by  sin,  and  must  have  seen,  in  the  existing 
means  of  purification,  only  the  temporary  substitutes  of  better 
things  to  come.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  ultimate  design  of 
God ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  or  clearness  of 
view  in  those  who  lived  among  the  shadows  of  the  law,  regard- 
ing the  coming  realities  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  former  dispensation 
without  being  prepared  to  hail  a  suffering  Messiah  as  the  only 
true  consolation  of  Israel ;  and  prepared  also  to  join  in  the  song 
of  the  redeemed,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing.'  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  peculiarly 
lay  the  danger  of  the  members  of  the  Old  Covenant — a  danger, 
which  the  issue  too  clearly  proved,  that  but  a  small  proportion 
of  them  were  able  properly  to  surmount.  Not  seeing  to  the 
end  of  the  things  amid  which  they  were  placed,  and  wanting  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  the  glorious  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness  in  Christ,  the  law  failed  to  teach  them  effectually 

^  It  is  assomed  here  that  the  sacrifices  appointed  under  the  law  were 
intended  to  meet  the  sense  of  guilt  produced  by  the  law,  and  provide  for  it 
a  present  relief — the  one,  therefore,  having  to  do  with  moral  considerations 
as  well  as  the  other.  But  see  this  point  formally  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  sin'Offering,  Ch«  III.  sec.  5. 
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of  the  nature  of  that  righteousness,  or  to  convince  (!hem  of  sin, 
or  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  Savioar.  Bat  fail- 
ing in  these  grand  points,  the  law  became  a  stumbling-block 
and  a  hindrance  in  their  path.  For  now  men's  consciences 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  imperfect  appearances  of  things,  and 
acted  much  in  the  spirit  of  those  in  present  times,  -who,  as  a 
sensible  and  pious  writer  expresses  it,  ^  try  to  bring  up  the 
power  of  free-will  to  holiness,  bj  bringing  holiness  down  to  the 
power  of  free-will.'^  The  dead  letter,  consequently,  became 
everything  with  them ;  they  saw  nothing  beneath  the  outward 
shell,  nor  felt  any  need  for  other  and  higher  realities  than  those 
with  which  they  had  immediately  to  do.  Self-righteousness  was 
the  inevitable  result ;  and  that^  rooting  itself  the  more  deeply, 
and  raising  more  proudly  aloft  its  pretensions,  that  it  had  to 
travel  the  round  of  so  complicated  a  system  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. Fox;,  great  as  the  demand  was  which  the  observance  of 
these  made  upon  the  obedience,  still,  as  viewed  by  the  carnal  eye^ 
it  was  something  that  could  be  measured  and  done — ^not  so  huge 
but  that  the  mind  could  grapple  with  its  accomplishment ;  and 
hence,  instead  of  undermining  the  pride  of  nature,  only  sup- 
plying it  with  a  greater  mass  of  materials  for  erecting  its  claims 
on  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  spirit  of  self-righteousness  was 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  carnal  mind  under  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, as  an  unconcern  about  personal  righteousness  is  under 
the  New.  How  many  were  snared  by  it  I  and  how  fatally 
bound  I  Of  all  *  the  spirits  in  prison '  to  whom  the  word  of  the 
Gospel  came  with  its  offers  of  deliverance,  those  proved  to  be 
the  most  hopelessly  inqarcerated  in  the  strongholds  of  error,  who 
trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  stumbled 
on  the  rock  of  a  free  salvation. 

1  Fraser  On  Sanctificatian,  p.  298. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

THE  RELATION  OP  BELIEVERS  UNDER  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
TO  THE  LAW — IN  WHAT  SENSE  THET  ARE  FREE  FROM  IT — 
AND  WHY  IT  IS  NO  LONGER  PROPER  TO  KEEP  THE  SYMBOLI- 
CAL INSTITUTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT. 

The  relation  of  believers  under  the  New  Testament  to  the  law 
has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  controversy  among  divines.     This 
has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  apparently  contradictory  statements 
made  respecting  it  in  New  Testament  Scripture;    and  this, 
again,  partly  from  the  change  introduced  by  the  setting  up  of 
the  more  spiritual  machinery  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and 
partly  also  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  views  entertained 
regarding  the  law  by  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  first  came, 
which  required  to  be  corrected  by  strong  representations  of  an 
opposite  description.    Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  our  Lord 
saying,^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.    For  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.     Whoso- 
ever therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :   but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the 
same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'^    Stronger 
language  could  not  possibly  be  employed  to  assert  the  abiding 
force  and  obligation  of  the  law's  requirements  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation  ;    for  that  this  is  specially  meant  by 
^  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  proof. 
In  perfect  conformity  with  this  statement  of  our  Lord,  we  find 
the  apostles  everywhere  enforcing  the  duties  enjoined  in  the 
law;   as  when  St.  James  describes  the  genuine  Christian  by 
^his  looking  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty^  and  continuing 

1  Matt.  V.  17-19. 
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therein/  and  exhorts  the  disciples  ^not  to  speak  evil  of  the 
law,  or  to  judge  it,  but  to  fulfil  it ; '  ^  or  when  the  Apostle 
Paul  not  only  speaks  of  himself  as  ^  being  under  the  law  to 
Christ,' '  but  presses  on  the  disciples  at  Rome  and  Galatia  the 
constant  exercise  of  love  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ^  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law;"  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  *Do  we 
then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? '  he  replies,  ^  God  for- 
bid :  yea,  we  establish  the  law/* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  a  different  class  of 
passages,  we  meet  with  statements  that  seem  to  run  in  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  direction,  especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
There  alone,  indeed,  do  we  meet  with  them  in  the  JPorm  of  dog- 
matical assertions,  although  in  a  practical  form  the  same  element 
of  thought  occurs  in  the  other  epistles.  In  the  fiirst  Epistle  to 
Timothy  he  lays  this  down  as  a  certain  position,  that  ^  the  law 
is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  dis- 
obedient.'^ And  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  indicates 
a  certain  contrast  between  the  present  state  of  believers  in  this 
respect  with  what  it  was  under  the  former  dispensation,  and 
asserts  that  the  law  no  longer  occupies  the  place  it  once  did : 
^Now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  being  dead  to  that 
wherein  we  were  held ;  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.'^  And  again :  'Sin 
shall  not  have  dominion  over  you :  for  ye  are  not  under  the 
law,  but  imder  grace.'  ^ 

That  in  all  these  passages  the  law,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense,  is  meant, — the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  sum  of 
whose  precepts  is  perfect  love  to  God  and  man, — we  may  here 
take  for  granted,  after  what  has  been  said  regarding  it  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter.  It  seems  perfectly  unaccountable, 
on  any  grounds  of  criticism  at  least,  that  so  many  English 
writers  should  have  thought  of  solving  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  use  of  such  language,  by  alleging  the  apostle  to  have  had 
in  view  simply  the  ceremonial  law,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  moral.     This  view,  we  should  imagine,  is  now  nearly  ex« 

1  Jas.  i.  25,  ii.  8-12.  •  1  Cor.  ix.  21. 

5  Rom.  xiii.  10 ;  Gal.  v.  14.  *  Rom.  iii.  31. 

6  1  Tim,  i,  9.  «  Rom.  vii  6. 
'  Rom.  VL  14. 
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plodeJ  among  the  better-informed  students  of  Scripture;  for 
not  only  does  the  apostle,  as  Archbishop  Whately  states,  speak 
of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from  the  law,  ^  without  limiting  or 
qualifying  the  assertion,  without  even  hinting  at  any  distinction 
between  moral  and  ceremonial  or  civil  precepts,'  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  moral 
part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation — the  decalogue — that  he  has 
specially  and  properly  in  view.^ 

In  what  respect,  then,  can  it  be  said  of  Christians,  that  they 
are  freed  from  this  law,  or  are  not  under  it  t  We  must  first 
answer  the  question  in  a  general  way ;  after  which  only  can  we 
be  prepared  for  pointing  out  distinctly  wherein  the  relation  of 
the  members  of  the  New  Covenant  to  the  law  differs  from  that 
of  those  who  lived  under  the  Old. 

1.  Believers  in  Christ  are  not  under  the  law  as  to  the  ground 
of  their  condemnation  or  justification  before  God.  It  is  not  the 
law,  but  Christ,  that  they  are  indebted  to  for  pardon  and  life ; 
and  receiving  these  from  Him  as  His  gift  of  grace,  they  cannot 
be  brought  by  the  law  into  condemnation  and  death.  The 
reason  is,  that  Christ  has,  by  His  own  pure  and  spotless  obe- 
dience, done  what  the  law,  in  the  hands  of  fallen  humanity, 
could  not  do— He  has  brought  in  the  everlasting  righteousness^ 
which,  by  its  infinite  worth,  has  merited  eternal  life  for  as 
many  as  believe  upon  Him.  ^  There  is  therefore  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus;'  ^Whosoever 
believeth  upon  Him  is  justified  from  all  things;'  or,  in  the 
still  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  language  of  Christ  Him- 
self, ^  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  bath  passed  from  death  to  life.' ' 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  deliverance  from  the  law  as  a  covenant.     But  it  is  proper  to 

^  The  work  of  Fraser  Chi  Sanctificadon^  whicli  bas  been  less  known  in 
England  than  it  should  have  been,  is  perfectly  conclusive  against  Locke^ 
Hammond,  Whitby,  and  others,  that  the  apostle  in  Romans  had  in  view 
the  moral  rather  than  the  ceremonial  law.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that 
each  a  notion  could  ever  have  been  entertained  by  such  men  except  through 
strong  doctrinal  prejudices. 

'  Bom.  viii.  1 ;  Acts  ziiL  39 ;  John  v.  24. 
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remark,  that  thoagh  the  idea  expressed  in  such  language  m 
scriptural,  the  language  itself  is  not  so,  and  is  rather  fitted  to 
mislead;  for  it  appears  to  imply  that,  as  the  law  certainlj 
formed  the  basis  of  a  covenant  with  the  Old  Testament  Church, 
its  being  so  formed  made  it  something  else  than  a  rule  of  life, 
and  warranted  the  Israelites  to  look  to  it,  in  the  first  instance  tt 
least,  for  life  and  blessing.  This,  we  have  already  shown,  was 
not  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  was  either  given  or  established 
as  a  covenant  among  them ;  and  deliverance  from  it  in  the  sense 
.mentioned  above,  marks  no  essential  distinction  between  the  case 
of  believers  under  the  Old  and  that  of  those  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation.  The  standing  of  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  was  in  grace ;  and  when  the  law  came,  it  came  not 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  or  changing  that  constitution,  but 
only  to  direct  and  oblige  men  to  carry  out  the  important  ends 
for  which  they  had  been  made  partakers  of  grace  and  blessing. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  Church  never  was  under  the 
law  as  a  covenant,  in  the  sense  commonly  understood  by  the 
term ;  it  was  only  the  mistake  of  the  carnal  portion  of  her 
members  to  suppose  themselves  to  have  been  so.  But  as  Ood 
Himself  is  unchangeable  in  holiness,  the  demands  of  His  law, 
as  revealed  to  men  in  grace,  must  be  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  they  are  bound  in  nature  to  comply  with  under 
pain  of  His  everlasting  displeasure.  In  this  respect  all  may  be 
said,  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  being,  to  be  naturally 
under  law  to  God,  and,  as  transgressors  of  law,  liable  to  punish- 
ment. But  through  the  grace  of  God  we  have  ceased  to  be  so 
under  it,  if  we  have  become  true  believers  in  Christ.  We  have 
pardon  and  acceptance  through  faith  in  His  blood ;  and  even 
though  Mn  many  things  offending,  and  in  all  coming  short,' 
yet,  while  faith  abides  in  us,  we  cannot  come  into  condemna- 
tion. To  this  belong  all  such  passages  as  treat  of  justification, 
and  declare  it  to  be  granted  without  the  law,  or  the  deeds  of 
the  law,  to  the  ungodly,  and  as  God's  gift  of  grace  in  Christ. 

2.  But  this  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  the  apostle 
affirms  believers  now  to  be  f i*ee  from  the  law,  nor  the  respect  at 
all  which  he  has  in  view  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  for  the  subject  he  is  there  handling 
is  not  justification,  but  sanctification.    The  question  he  is  dis- 
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cussing  is  not  how,  as  condemned  and  sinful  creatures,  we  may 
be  accepted  as  righteous  before  God ;  but  how,  being  already 
pardoned  and  accepted  in  the  Beloved,,  we  ought  to  lire.  In 
this  respect,  also,,  he  affirms  that  we  are  dead  to  the  law,  and 
are  not  under  it,  but  under  grace — the  grace,  that  is,  of  God's 
indwelling  Spirit,  whose  quickening  energy  and  pulse  of  life 
takes  the  place  of  the  law's  outward  prescriptions  and  magis- 
terial authority.  And  if  it  were  not  already  clear,  from  the 
order  of  the  apostle's  thoughts,  and  the  stage  at  which  he  has 
arrived  in  the  discussion,  that  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  he  is 
now  considering  the  law,  the  purpose  for  which  he  asserts  our 
freedom  to  have  been  obtained  would  put  it  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt,  viz.  ^  that  sin  might  not  have  dominion  over  us,'  ^ 
or,  ^  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulBlled  in  us.'  ' 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  then,  believers  are 
not  under  the  law  as  to  their  walk  and  conduct ;  or,  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  ^  the  law  is  not  for  the  j^ighteous : '  believers  ^  have 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty.'  But  is  not  this  dangerous  doctrine  t  For 
where  now  is  the  safeguard  against  sin  ?  May  not  each  one  do 
as  he  lists,  oblivious  of  any  distinction  between  holiness  and 
sin,  or  even  denying  its  existence,  as  regards  the  children  of 
God,  on  the  ground  that  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  trans- 
gression t  To  such  questions  the  apostle's  reply  is,  ^God 
forbid,' — so  far  from  it,  that  the  freedom  he  asserts  from  the 
law  has  for  its  sole  aim  a  deliverance  from  sin's  dominion,  and 
a  fruitfulness  in  all  well-doing  to  God« 

^  Rom.  vL  14. 

'  Rom.  yiiL  4.  It  seems  very  strange,  considering  how  plain  and  explicit 
the  apoetle^B  meaning  is,  that  the  late  Professor  Lee  of  Gamhridge  should 
still  say :  *"  The  main  question,  I  think,  here  discussed  (viz.  in  ch.  viL)  by 
the  apostle  is,  How  is  a  man  to  be  justified  with  Grod  ? ' — (Dissertations^  L 
sec.  10.)  Haldane,  also,  in  his  Commentary,  maintains  the  same  obviously 
untenable  view.  Fraser  {Sanctijication^  on  Rom.  vii.  4)  justly  remarks, 
that  though  the  similitude  of  marriage  used  by  the  apostle  in  ch.  vii. 
*  might  be  explained  to  show  that  the  sinner  cannot  attain  justification  or 
any  of  its  comfortable  consequences  by  the  law,*  yet  that  it  is  *  another 
consequence  of  the  marriage  covenant  and  relation  that  he  hath  in  his 
eye,*  viz.  ^  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit  unto  God ;  *  in  other  words,  the 
maintaining  of  such  holy  lives  as  constitute  our  sanctification. 
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The  trath  more  fully  stated  is  simply  this :  When  the  be- 
liever receives  Christ  as  the  Lord  his  righteousness,  he  is  not 
only  justified  by  grace,  but  he  comes  into  a  state  of  grace,  or 
gets  grace  into  his  heart  as  a  living,  reigning,  governing  prin- 
ciple of  life.  What,  however,  is  this  grace  but  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  t  And  this  Spirit  is  emphatically  the  Holy 
Spirit;  holiness  is  the  very  element  of  His  being,  and  the 
essential  law  of  His  working ;  every  desire  He  breathes,  every 
feeling  He  awakens,  every  action  He  disposes  and  enables  us 
to  perform,  is  according  to  godliness.  And  if  only  we  are 
sufficiently  possessed  of  this  Spirit,  and  yield  ourselves  to  His 
direction  and  control,  we  no  longer  need  the  restraint  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  law ;  we  are  free  from  it,  because  we  are  superior 
to  it.  Quickened  and  led  by  the  Spirit,  we  of  ourselves  love 
and  do  the  things  which  the  law  requires. 

Does  not  nature  itself  teach  substantially  the  same  lesson  in 
its  line  of  things  t     The  child,  so  long  as  he  t«  a  child,  must  be 
subject  to  the  law  of  his  parents;   his  safety  and  wellbeing 
depend  on  his  being  so ;  he  must  on  every  side  be  hemmed  in, 
checked,  and  stimulated  by  that  law  of  his  parents,  otherwise 
mischief  and  destruction  will  infallibly  overtake  him.    But  as  be 
ripens  toward  manhood  he  becomes  freed  from  this  law,  because 
he  no  longer  needs  such  external  discipline  and  restraint.   He  is 
a  law  to  himself,  putting  away  childish  things,  and  of  his  own 
accord  acting  as  the  parental  authority,  had  he  still  been  subject 
to  it,  would  have  required  and  enforced  him  to  do.     In  a  word, 
the  mind  has  become  his  from  which  the  parental  law  proceeded, 
and  he  has  consequently  become  independent  of  its  outward  pre- 
scriptions.   And  what  is  it  to  be  under  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit, 
but  to  have  tlie  mind  of  God  f — the  mind  of  Him  who  gave  the 
law  simply  as  a  revelation  of  what  was  in  His  heart  respecting 
the  holiness  of  His  people.     So  that  the  more  they  have  of  the 
one,  the  less  obviously  they  need  of  the  other ;  and  if  only  they 
were  complete  in  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  they  should  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  bonds  and  restrictions  of  the  law. 

Or  let  us  bring  into  comparison  the  relation  in  which  a  good 
man  stands  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  he 
is  under  them ;  but  in  another  and  higher  sense  he  is  above 
them,  and  moves  along  his  course  with  conscious  freedom,  as  if 
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rcely  knew  of  their  existence.  For  what  is  the  object  of 
aws  bat  to  prevent,  under  severe  penalties,  the  commission 
me  ?  Crime,  however,  is  already  the  object  of  his  abhor- 
;  he  needs  no  penalties  to  keep  him  from  it.  He  would 
harm  the  person  or  property  of  a  neighbour,  though  there 
aot  a  single  enactment  in  the  statute-book  on  the  subject. 
wn  love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil  keep  him  in  the  path 
titude,  not  the  fines,  imprisonments,  or  tortures  which  the 
angs  around  the  path  of  the  criminal.  The  law  was  not 
for  him. 
is  not  otherwise  with  one  who  has  become  a  partaker  of 

The  law,  considered  as  an  outward  discipline  placing 
nder  a  yoke  of  manifold  commands  and  prohibitions,  has 
m  ceased  to  exist.  But  it  has  ceased  in  that  respect  only 
dng  possession  of  him  in  another.     It  is  now  within  his 

It  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  his  inner  man; 
atically,  therefore,  *  the  law  of  liberty : '  his  delight  is  to 
and  it  were  better  for  him  not  to  live,  than  to  live  other- 
;han  the  tenor  of  the  law  requires.  We  see  in  Jesus  the 
;hild  of  God,  the  perfect  exemplar  of  this  free-will  service 
!aven :  for  while  He  was  made  under  the  law,  He  was  so 
lished  with  the  Spirit,  that  He  fulfilled  it  as  if  He  ful- 
it  not ;  it  was  His  very  meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
BUm ;  and  not  more  certainly  did  the  law  enjoin,  than.  He 
is  inmost  soul  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity, 
also,  in  a  measure,  will  ever  be  the  case  with  the  devout 
'er  in  Jesus — in  the  same  measure  in  which  he  has  re- 
1  of  his  Master's  Spirit.  Does  the  law  command  him  to 
QO  false  witness  against  his  neighbour  ?  He  is  already  so 
red  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  as  to  speak  the  truth  in  his 
,  and  be  ready  to  swear  to  his  own  hurt.  Does  the  law 
nd,  through  all  its  precepts,  supreme  love  to  God,  and 
erly  love  to  men  t  Why  should  this  need  to  be  demanded 
atter  of  law  from  him  who  has  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  love 
Dg  sway  within,  who  therefore  may  be  said  to  live  and 
he  in  an  atmosphere  of  love?  Like  Paul,  he  can  say 
king-like  freedom,  *I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
gthening  me ;  *  even  in  chains  I  am  free ;  I  choose  what 
chooses  for  me :  His  will  in  doing  or  suffering  I  embrace 
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as  my  own ;  for  I  have  Him  working  in  me  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  His  good  pleasure. 

Now  it  is  here  that  the  difference  properly  comes  in  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  dispensations, — a-  difference^ 
however,  it  must  be  carefully  marked,  of  degree  only,  and  not 
of  kind.      The  saying  is  here  especially  applicable :  ^  On  the 
outside  of  things  look  for  differences,  on  the  inside  for  like- 
nesses.' ^     In  correspondence  with  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  divine  administration,  the  relative 
position  of  believers  to  the  law  and  the  Spirit  has  changed ;  bat 
under  both  covenants  alike,  an  indispensable  place  belongs  to 
each  of  them.    In  the  former  dispensation  the  law  stood  moie 
prominently  out,  and  was  the  more  peculiar  means  for  leading 
men  to  holiness — supplying,  as  by  a  sort  of  artificial  stimulant 
and  support,,  the  still  necessary  defect  in  the  inward  gift  of  the 
Spirit's  grace.    We  say  the  necessary  defect;   for  the  proper 
materials  of  the  Spirit's  working  not  yet  being  provided  or  dis- 
tinctly made  known,  the  Spirit  could  not  be  fully  given,  nor  could 
His  work  be  carried  on  otherwise  than  in  a  mystery.     It  was  so 
carried  on,  however ;  every  true  member  of  the  covenant  was  a 
partaker  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  stood  in  grace  at  the  same 
time  that  he  stood  under  the  law.    But  his  relation  to  the  Spirit 
was  of  a  more  hidden  and  seci*et,  to  the  law  of  a  more  ostensible 
and  manifest,  character.    In  the  New  Testament  dispensation 
this  relation  is  exactly  reversed,  although  in  each  respect  it  still 
exists.   The  work  of  Christ,  which  furnishes  the  proper  materials 
of  the  Spirit's  operations,  having  been  accomplished,  and  Him- 
self glorified,  the  Spirit  is  now  fully  and  unreservedly  given. 
Through  the  power  of  His  grace,  in  connection  with  Uie  word 
of  the  Gospel,  the  divine  kingdom  avowedly  purposes  to  effect 
its  spiritual  designs,  and  bring  forth  its  fruits  of  righteousness 
to  God.     This,  therefore,  it  is  to  which  the  believer  now  stands 
immediately  and  ostensibly  related,  as  the  agency  through  which 
he  is  to  fulfil  the  high  ends  of  his  calling ;  while  the  law  retires 
into   the  background,  or  should   be   known  only  as  existing 
within,  impressed  in  all  its  essential  lines  of   truth  and  duty 
upon  the  tablet  of  the  heart,  and  manifesting  itself  in  the  deeds 
of  a  righteous  life.     But  whether  the  law  or  the  Spirit  stand 

^  Hare*8  Guesses  a/ler  Truth^  ii.  p.  8. 
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e  prominently  forward,  the  end  is  the  same — namely,  right* 
mess.  Tlie  only  difference  that  exists  is  as  to  the  means  of 
iring  this  end — more  oatward  in  the  one  case,  more  inward 
iie  other ;  yet  in  each  a  measare  of  both  required,  and  one 
the  same  point  aimed  at.  Hence  the  words  of  the  apostle : 
iiist  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
;  believeth ;'  i.e.  both  alike  are  for  righteousness, — this  is  the 
great  end  which  Christ  and  the  law  have  equally  in  view. 
in  Christ  it  is  secured  in  a  far  higher  way  than  it  could 
ibly  be  through  the  law,  since  He  has  not  only  perfected 
iself  as  the  Divine  Head  and  Surety  of  His  people  in  the 
iteousness  which  the  law  requires,  but  also  endows  them 
1  the  plentiful  grace  of  His  Spirit,  ^  that  the  righteousness 
;he  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  them,  walking  not  after  the 
1,  but  after  the  Spirit* 

With  these  distinctions  clearly  perceived,  we  shall  easily 
erstand  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  of 
difference,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  to  the  condition 
relievers  under  the  past  and  the  present  dispensations  respec- 
ly.  This  is  spoken  of  as  a  state  of  comparative  freedom,  that 
I  certain  species  of  restraint  or  bondage — not  the  bondage, 
iedf  of  slaves  and  mercenaries,  which  belonged  only  to  the 
id,  as  opposed  to  the  believing  portion  of  the  Church,  but 
bondage  of  those  who,  though  free-bom  children,  are  still 
Lonage,  and  must  be  kept  under  the  restraint  and  discipline 
in  external  law.  This,  however,  could  in  no  case  be  the 
>Ie  of  the  agency  with  which  the  believer  was  plied,  for  then 
yoke  must  have  been  literally  the  galling  bondage  of  the 
e«  He  must  have  had  more  or  less  the  Spirit  of  life  within, 
etting  and  prompting  him  to  do  the  things  which  the  law 
wardly  enjoined — making  the  pulse  of  life  in  the  heart  beat 
larmony  with  the  rule  of  life  prescribed  in  the  law ;  so  that, 
le  he  still  felt  as  under  tutors  and  governors,  it  was  not  as 
needing  to  be  ^  held  in  with  bit  and  bridle,'  but  rather  as 
disposed  readily  and  cheerfully  to  keep  to  the  appointed 
rse.  This  would  be  the  case  with  him  always  the  more,  the 
re  diligently  he  employed  the  measure  of  grace  within  his 
zh  ;  and  if  in  a  spirit  of  faith  he  could  indeed  ^  lift  the  latch 
[  force  his  way '  onwards  to  the  end  of  those  things  which 
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were  then  established,  he  might  even  have  become  insensible  to 
the  bonds  and  trammels  of  his  childhood-condition,  and  attained 
to  the  free  and  joyful  spirit  of  the  perfect  man.  So  it  unques- 
tionably was  with  the  Psalmist,  and  doubtless  might  have  been 
with  all,  if  they  had  but  used,  as  he  did,  the  privileges  granted 
them.  For  such,  the  law  was  not  a  mere  outward  yoke,  nor  in 
any  proper  sense  a  burden :  it  was  *  within  their  heart ; '  they 
delighted  in  its  precepts,  and  meditated  therein  day  and  night; 
to  listen  to  its  instructions  was  sweeter  to  them  than  honev, 
and  to  obey  its  dictates  was  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and 
silver.^ 

It  is  only,  therefore,  in  a  comparative  sense,  that  we  are  to 
understand  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  Scripture 
formerly  referred  to ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  also,  that  similar 
passages  are  to  be  interpreted  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,— 
such,  for  example,  as  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34 :  ^  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  .  .  • 
but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  honse 
of  Israel ;  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach 
no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,'  etc.  (Comp.  Ezek.  xxzvi. 
25-27,  which  differs  only  in  particularizing  the  agency  by  which 
the  better  state  of  things  was  to  be  introduced — the  larger  gift 
of  the  Spirit.)  *  The  discourse  here  cannot  be  of  a  new  and 
more  complete  revelation  of  the  law  of  God,  for  this  is  common 
to  both  economies :  no  jot  or  tittle  of  it  can  be  lost  under  the 
New  Testament,  nor  can  a  jot  or  tittle  be  added  to  it ;  God's 
law  rests  on  His  nature,  and  this  is  eternally  immutable.' 
Ju9t  as  little  can  the  discourse  be  of  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  relation,  which  by  no  means  has  the  former  for  its 
groundwork.  In  this  respect  Kimchi  rightly  remarks :  "  Non 
erit  foederis  novitas,  sed  stabilimentum  ejus"  (not  a  change,  but 
an  establishing  of  the  covenant).  The  covenant  with  Israel  is 
eternal ;  Jehovah  would  not  be  Jehovah,  if  an  absolutely  new 
^  See  especially  Ps.  i.  zv.  xxiv.  xl.  cxix.  '  Mai.  iuL  6. 
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beginning  could  take  place.^  When,  tljerefore,  the  subject  of 
discourse  is  hei*e  the  antithesis  of  an  Old  and  a  New  covenant, 
the  former  must  designate,  not  the  relation  of  God  to  Israel  in 
itself,  and  in  all  its  extent,  but  rather  only  the  former  manifes- 
tation of  this  relation — that  through  which  the  Lord,  until  the 
time  of  the  prophet,  had  made  Himself  known  as  the  God  of 
Israel.'^  And  in  regard  to  the  difference  indicated  by  the 
prophet  as  to  the  believer's  connection  with  the  law  under  the 
two  covenants,  the  learned  author,  expressing  his  concurrence 
in  particular  with  Calvin  and  Buddeus,  goes  on  to  show  that 
this  also  is  not  absolute,  but  only  relative.  He  justly  states 
that  the  idea  of  a  purely  outward  giving  of  the  law  is  in- 
conceivable, as  God  would  then  have  done  for  Israel  nothing 
further  than  He  did  for  the  traitor  Judas,  in  whose  conscience 
He  proclaimed  His  holy  law,  without  giving  him  any  power  to 
repent ;  that  the  terms  in  which  the  law  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Psalmist,  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  shows  it  to 
have  been  in  their  experience  no  longer  a  law  that  worketh 
wrath,  but  a  law  in  connection  with  the  Spirit,  whose  commands 
are  not  grievous ;  and  that  the  antithesis  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  state  of  things,  though  in  itself  but  relative,  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  absolute  form,  merely  because  the  gift  of  the 
Old  Testament  appeared,  when  compared  with  the  infinitely 
more  important  and  richer  blessing  of  the  New,  as  so  small, 
that  it  vanished  out  of  sight. 

But  something  else  than  that  should  also  vanish  from  our 
sight.  For  if  we  enter  as  we  should  into  these  views,  the  idea 
of  the  law's  abrogation  or  abolition  under  the  New  Testament, 
in  whatever  form  proposed,  will  be  repudiated  as  equally 
dangerous  and  ungrounded.  The  law  is  in  no  proper  sense 
abolished  by  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel;  nor  does  the 
apostle  in  any  fair  construction  of  his  language  say  that  it  is. 
He  merely  says  that  through  grace  we  are  not  under  it,  and  in 
a  conjugal  respect  are  dead  to  it.  In  a  certain  qualified  sense, 
believers  in  Old  Testament  times  might  be  said  to  have  been 
married  to  it,  or  to  have  been  under  it;  only,  however,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  for  God  Himself — the  God  of  grace  as  well  as 

*  Rom.  XV.  8. 

*  HengBtenberg^s  Christnlogy  on  Jer.  xxxi.  31. 
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of  law — was  properly  their  husband,^  and  they  stood  under  the 
covenant  of  grace  before  they  came  under  the  covenant  of  law. 
But  though,  even  in  that  qualified  sense,  believers  are  not  now 
under  the  law,  or  married  to  it,  the  righteousness  required  is  as 
much  binding  upon  their  consciences,  and  expected  at  their 
hands,  as  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period  of  the  Church's  his- 
tory. More  so,  indeed ;  for  the  very  reason,  as  the  apostle  tells 
us,  why  they  are  placed  less  directly  under  the  law,  and  more 
under  the  Spirit,  is,  that  the  end  of  the  law  might  be  more 
certainly  attained,  and  a  richer  harvest  yielded  of  its  fruits  of 
righteousness.  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  the  same  epistle  in 
which  those  expressions  are  used,  conformity  to  the  law's  re- 
quirements is  still  held  out,  and  inculcated  as  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  Christian  excellence.*  For  it  is  not  as  if  these  two, 
the  law  and  the  Spirit,  were  contending  authorities,  or  forces 
drawing  in  two  distinct  and  separate  lines.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  essentially  and  thoroughly  agreed — alike  emanations 
of  the  unchanging  holiness  of  Godhead — the  one  its  outward 
form  and  character  in  which  it  was  to  appear,  the  other  its 
inward  spring  and  pulse  of  life.  What  the  one  teaches,  the 
other  wills, — what  the  one  requires,  the  other  prompts  and 
qualifies  to  perform ;  and  as  the  law  at  first  came  as  an  hand- 
maid  to  the  previously  existing  covenant  of  grace,  so  does  it  still 
remain  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  to  aid  Him,  amid  the  work- 
ings of  the  flesh  and  the  imperfections  of  grace,  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  He  condescends  to  dwell  and  act  in 
the  bosoms  of  men. 

Hence  appears  the  monstrous  absurdity  and  error  of  Antino- 
mianism,  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  the  law  and  the 
Spirit  being  two  distinct,  possibly  contending,  authorities, — a 
doctrine  not  so  much  opposed  to  any  particular  portion  of 
Scripture,  as  the  common  antithesis  of  all  its  revelations,  and 
the  subversion  of  all  its  principles.  But  let  it  once  be  under- 
stood that  the  law  and  the  Spirit  have  but  one  end  in  view,  and 
one  path,  in  a  sense,  to  reach  it — that  the  motions  of  the  Spirit 
within,  invariably,  and  by  the  highest  of  all  necessities,  take 
the  direction  prescribed  by  the  law  without — let  this  be  under- 
stood, and  Antinomianism  wants  even  the  shadow  of  a  ground 
1  Jcr.  xxxi.  32.  *  Rom.  xiii.  8-10l 
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o  stand  upon. — It  is  not  merely  the  Antinomians,  however, 
vho  contend  for  the  abrogation  of  the  law ;  the  same  thing  is 
»ubstantially  done  by  many  divines  who  bejong  to  an  entirely 
lifFerent  class.  For  example,  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his 
'Essay  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Law^  maintains  this  position  : 
^  The  simplest  and  clearest  way  then  of  stating  the  case,  is  to 
lay  down,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  limited 
both  to  the  nation  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  the  period  before 
the  Gospel ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  natural  principles 
of  morality  which,  among  other  things,  it  inculcates,  are,  from 
their  own  character,  of  universal  obligation,  and  that  Christians 
are  bound  to  obey  the  moral  commandments  it  contained,  not 
because  they  are  commandments  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  because 
they  are  moral.'  This  view,  which  puts  the  decalogue  on  a 
footing  with  the  laws  of  Solon  or  Mohammed,  in  so  far  as  any 
obligation  on  the  conscience  is  concerned,  is  that  also  main- 
tained, and  with  a  considerable  show  of  learning  supported,  by 
Bialloblotzky,  in  his  work  De  Abrogatione  Legis,  Tlie  form 
into  which  the  learned  author  throws  his  statement  is,  that  the 
nomothetical  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  but  its 
didactical  authority  remains ;  in  other  words,  it  has  no  binding 
force  as  a  law  upon  the  conscience,  but  may  still  be  profitably 
ased  for  direction  in  the  way  of  duty, — due  allowance  of  course 
being  made  for  all  that  belonged  to  it  of  temporary  appointment 
and  ceremonial  observance,  which  is  no  longer  even  a  matter  of 
duty.  His  chief  arguments  in  supporting  this  view  are,  that  in 
some  things,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  marriage,  the 
symbolical  rites  (for  all  are  thrown,  as  we  observed  before,  into 
one  mass),  Christ  and  His  apostles  have  corrected  the  law, 
and  that  they  oppose  the  authority  of  the  Spirit  to  the  external 
tyranny  of  the  law  (as  if  these  were  two  contending  masters; 
and  we  actually  have  the  passage,  *  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters,'  produced  in  proof  of  the  argument,  p.  63).  Such 
views  have  been  substantially  met  already;  and  we  simply 
remark  further,^  that  they  necessarily  open  the  widest  door  for 
Antinomians  and  Rationalists  :  for  if,  as  possessors  of  the  Spirit, 
ive  must  first  judge  what  part  of  the  law  is  moral  or  didactic, 
— and  even  when  we  have  ascertained  this,  still  are  permitted 
to  hold  that  we  are  not  connected  with  it  as  a  matter  of  binding 
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of  law — was  properly  their  husband,^  and  they  stood  under  the 
covenant  of  grace  before  they  came  under  the  covenant  of  law. 
But  though,  even  in  that  qualified  sense,  believers  are  not  now 
under  the  law,  or  married  to  it,  the  righteousness  required  is  as 
much  binding  upon  their  consciences,  and  expected  at  their 
hands,  as  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period  of  the  Church's  his- 
tory. More  so,  indeed ;  for  the  very  reason,  as  the  apostle  tells 
us,  why  they  are  placed  less  directly  under  the  law,  and  more 
under  the  Spirit,  is,  that  the  end  of  the  law  might  be  more 
certainly  attained,  and  a  richer  harvest  yielded  of  its  fruits  of 
righteousness.  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  the  same  epistle  in 
which  those  expressions  are  used,  conformity  to  the  law's  re- 
quirements is  still  held  out,  and  inculcated  as  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  Christian  excellence.*  For  it  is  not  as  if  these  two, 
the  law  and  the  Spirit,  were  contending  authorities,  or  forces 
drawing  in  two  distinct  and  separate  lines.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  essentially  and  thoroughly  agreed — alike  emanations 
of  the  unchanging  holiness  of  Godhead — the  one  its  outward 
form  and  character  in  which  it  was  to  appear,  the  other  its 
inward  spring  and  pulse  of  life.  What  the  one  teaches,  the 
other  wills, — what  the  one  requires,  the  other  prompts  and 
qualifies  to  perform  ;  and  as  the  law  at  first  came  as  an  hand- 
maid  to  the  previously  existing  covenant  of  grace,  so  does  it  still 
remain  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  to  aid  Him,  amid  the  work- 
ings of  the  flesh  and  the  imperfections  of  grace,  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  He  condescends  to  dwell  and  act  in 
the  bosoms  of  men. 

Hence  appears  the  monstrous  absurdity  and  error  of  Antino- 
mianism,  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  the  law  and  the 
Spirit  being  two  distinct,  possibly  contending,  authorities, — a 
doctrine  not  so  much  opposed  to  any  particular  portion  of 
Scripture,  as  the  common  antithesis  of  all  its  revelations,  and 
the  subversion  of  all  its  principles.  But  let  it  once  be  under- 
stood that  the  law  and  the  Spirit  have  but  one  end  in  view,  and 
one  path,  in  a  sense,  to  reach  it — that  the  motions  of  the  Spirit 
within,  invariably,  and  by  the  highest  of  all  necessities,  take 
the  direction  prescribed  by  the  law  without — let  this  be  under- 
stood, and  Antinomianism  wants  even  the  shadow  of  a  ground 
*  Jer.  xxxi.  32.  *  Rom.  xiii.  8-10. 
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to  stand  upon. — It  is  not  merely  the  Antinomians,  however, 
who  contend  for  the  abrogation  of  the  law ;  the  same  thing  is 
substantially  done  by  many  divines  who  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  class.  For  example,  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Law,  maintains  this  position  : 
*  The  simplest  and  clearest  way  then  of  stating  the  case,  is  to 
lay  down,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  limited 
both  to  the  nation  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  the  period  before 
the  Gospel ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  natural  principles 
of  morality  which,  among  other  things,  it  inculcates,  are,  from 
their  own  character,  of  universal  obligation,  and  that  Christians 
are  bound  to  obey  the  moral  commandments  it  contained,  not 
because  they  are  commandments  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  because 
they  are  moral.'  This  view,  which  puts  the  decalogue  on  a 
footing  with  the  laws  of  Solon  or  Mohammed,  in  so  far  as  any 
obligation  on  the  conscience  is  concerned,  is  that  also  main- 
tained, and  with  a  considerable  show  of  learning  supported,  by 
Bialloblotzky,  in  his  work  De  Abrogatione  Legis,  The  form 
into  which  the  learned  author  throws  his  statement  is,  that  tlie 
nomothetical  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  but  its 
didactical  authority  remains ;  in  other  words,  it  has  no  binding 
force  as  a  law  upon  the  conscience,  but  may  still  be  profitably 
used  for  direction  in  the  way  of  duty, — due  allowance  of  course 
being  made  for  all  that  belonged  to  it  of  temporary  appointment 
and  ceremonial  observance,  which  is  no  longer  even  a  matter  of 
duty.  His  chief  arguments  in  supporting  this  view  are,  that  in 
some  things,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  marriage,  the 
symbolical  rites  (for  all  are  thrown,  as  we  observed  before,  into 
one  mass),  Christ  and  His  apostles  have  corrected  the  law, 
and  that  they  oppose  the  authority  of  the  Spirit  to  the  external 
tyranny  of  the  law  (as  if  these  were  two  contending  masters; 
and  we  actually  have  the  passage,  *  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters,'  produced  in  proof  of  the  argument,  p.  63).  Such 
views  have  been  substantially  met  already;  and  we  simply 
remark  further,^  that  they  necessarily  open  the  widest  door  for 
Antinomians  and  Rationalists  :  for  if,  as  possessors  of  the  Spirit, 
we  must  first  judge  what  part  of  the  law  is  moral  or  didactic, 
— and  even  when  we  have  ascertained  this,  still  are  permitted 
to  hold  that  we  are  not  connected  with  it  as  a  matter  of  binding 
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and  autlioritative  obligation, — it  is  easy  to  see  what  slight  con- 
victions of  sin  will  be  felt,  what  loose  notions  of  duty  enter- 
tained, how  feeble  a  barrier  left  against  either  the  carnal  or  the 
fanatical  spirit,  ridding  itself  of  the  plainest  obligations.  It 
is  quite  possible,  no  doubt,  to  produce  unguarded  statements, 
easily  susceptible  of  an  improper  meaning,  and  partly,  indeed, 
expressing  such,  from  Luther's  works  on  the  law.  But  his 
real  views,  when  carefully  and  doctrinally,  not  controversially 
expressed,  were  substantially  correct,  as  will  appear  from  a 
quotation  to  be  given  presently,  or  from  Melancthon's  works, 
which  Luther  is  well  known  to  have  held  to  be  better  exposi- 
tions than  his  own  of  their  doctrinal  views.  For  example,  after 
speaking  (vol.  i.  p.  309)  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  not  availing  to 
justification,  and  in  its  civil  and  ceremonial  parts  done  away, 
Melancthon  adds :  ^  But  the  moral  law,  since  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  His  eternal  rule  of  righteousness,  and  has  been 
revealed  that  man  should  be  like  God,  cannot  be  abolished,  but 
remains  perpetually.'  ^ 

The  question,  however,  naturally  arises.  Of  what  use  is  the 
law  to  those  who  really  are  under  the  Spirit  t     We  answer,  it 
would  be  of  none,  if  the  work  of  spiritual  renovation,  which 
His  grace  is  given  to  effect,  were  perfected  in  us.     But  since 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case — since  imperfection  still  cleaves 
to  the  child  of  God,  and  the  flesh,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
still  wars  against  the  Spirit,  the  outward  discipline  of  the  law 
can  never  be  safely  dispensed  with.     Even  St.  Paul  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  found  the  flesh  lusting  against  the  Spirit,  and 
that  though  he  was  ever  following  after,  he  was  conscious  of 
not  having  yet  attained  to  the  full  measure   of  grace  and 
excellence  in  Christ.     Therefore,  for  his  own  quickening  and 
direction,  as  well  as  for  that  of  others,  he  felt  it  needful  to  press 
the  demands  of  law,  and  to  look  to  the  exceeding  breadth  of  its 
requirements.     Luther  also,  and  his  fellow-labourers,  although 
their  views  were  not  always  correct  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
Israel  stood  to  the  law,  nor  by  any  means  clear  regarding  the 
precise  nature  of  the  change  introduced  by  the  Gospel,  yet  were 
sound  enough  on  this  point.     Thus  they  say  in  one  of  their 
symbolical  books :  ^  Although  the  law  was  not  made  for  the 

*  Rom.  iii.  31,  viii.  4. 
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righteous  (as  the  apostle  testifies,  1  Tim.  i.  9),  yet  this  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  if  the  righteous  might  live  without  law ;  for 
the  divine  law  is  written  upon  their  hearts.  The  true  and 
genuine  meaning,  therefore,  of  Paul's  words  is,  that  the  law 
cannot  bring  those  who  have  been  reconciled  to  God  through 
Christ  under  its  curse,  and  that  its  restraint  cannot  be  irksome 
to  the  renewed,  since  they  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inner  man.  •  •  •  But  believers  are  not  completely  and  per- 
fectly renewed  in  this  life ;  and  though  their  sins  are  covered 
by  the  absolutely  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  so  as  not  to  be 
imputed  to  believers  to  their  condemnation,  and  though  the 
mortification  of  the  old  Adam  and  the  renovation  in  the  spirit 
of  their  mind  has  been  begun  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  the  old 
Adam  still  remains  in  nature's  powers  and  affections,'  etc.^ 

There  are  three  different  respects  in  which  we  still  need  the 
law  of  God,  and  which  it  will  be  enough  briefly  to  indicate : 
1.  To  keep  us  under  grace,  as  the  source  of  all  our  security  and 
blessing.  This  we  are  ever  apt,  through  the  pride  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  flesh,  to  forget,  even  though  we  have  already 
in  some  measure  known  it.  Therefore  the  law  must  be  our 
schoolmaster,  not  only  to  bring  us  to  Christ  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Christian  life,  but  also  afterwards  to  keep  us  there,  and  force 
continually  back  upon  us  the  conviction  that  we  must  be  in  all 
respects  the  debtors  of  grace.  For  when  we  see  what  a  spiritu- 
ality and  breadth  is  in  the  law  of  God,  how  it  extends  to  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  the  heart  as  well  as  to  our  words  and 
actions,  and  demands,  in  regard  to  all,  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
swerving devoted  love,  then  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  law,  if 
trusted  in  as  a  ground  of  confidence,  must  still  work  wrath,  and 
that,  convinced  by  it  as  transgressors,  we  must  betake  for  all 
peace  and  consolation  to  the  grace  of  Christ.  Here  alone,  in 
His  atonement,  can  we  find  satisfaction  to  our  consciences ;  and 
here  alone  also,  in  the  strengthening  aid  of  His  Spirit,  the  ability 
to  do  the  things  which  the  law  requires.  2.  The  law,  again,  is 
needed  to  restrain  and  hold  us  back  from  those  sins  which  we 
might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  commit.  It  is  true  that  in  one 
who  is  really  a  subject  of  grace  there  can  be  no  habitual  incli- 
nation to  live  in  sin ;  for  he  is  God's  workmanship  in  Christ 

*  De  Abrog.  Legis,  pp.  72,  73. 
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Jesus,  created  in  Him  unto  good  works.  But  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  and  the  devices  of  the  spiritual  adversary^  may  often 
be  too  much  for  any  measure  of  grace  he  has  already  received, 
successfully  to  resist :  he  may  want  in  certain  circumstances  the 
willing  and  faithful  mind  either  to  withstand  evil  or  to  prose- 
cute as  he  should  the  path  of  righteousness ;  and  therefore  the 
law  is  still  placed  before  him  by  the  Spirit,  with  its  stern  pro- 
hibitions and  awful  threatenings  to  move  with  fear,  whenever 
love  fails  to  prompt  and  influence  the  heart.  Thus  even  the 
Apostle  Paul,  with  all  his  zeal  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  finds  it  necessary  to  place  before  his  view  the  dreadful 
possibility  of  his  so  far  failing  in  duty  as  to  become  a  castaway.^ 
3.  And  the  law  is  yet  again  needed  to  present  continually  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind  a  clear  representation  of  the  righteousness 
which,  through  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  believers  should  be  ever 
striving  to  attain.  While  that  grace  is  still  imperfect,  they 
are  necessarily  in  danger  of  entertaining  low  and  defective 
views  of  duty ;  nay,  in  times  of  peculiar  temptation  or  undue 
excitement,  they  might  even  mistake  the  motions  of  the  flesh 
for  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit,  and  under  the  guise  of  truth 
embrace  the  way  of  error.  But  the  law  stands  before  them, 
with  its  revelation  of  righteousness,  as  a  faithful  and  resplen- 
dent mirror,  in  which  they  may  behold,  without  any  danger  of 
delusion  or  mistake,  the  perfect  image  of  that  excellence  which 
they  should  be  ever  yielding  to  God.  *  We  are  free — we  have 
the  Spirit,  and  are  not  subject  to  bondage.'  Time,  but  free 
only  to  act  as  servants  of  Christ,  and  not  to  throw  around  you 
a  cloak  of  maliciousness.  Believers  are  free,  not  to  introduce 
what  they  please  into  the  service  of  God,  for  He  is  a  jealous 
God,  and  will  not  allow  His  glory  to  be  associated  with  the  vain 
imaginations  of  men;  they  are  free  to  worship  Him  only  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Shall  any  one  say  he  is  free  to  give  or 
withhold,  as  seems  good  to  him,  what  may  be  needed  to  advance 
the  cause  of  God  in  the  world — to  employ  or  not  for  holy  ends 
the  means  and  opportunities  he  enjoys !  How  impossible  I 
seeing  that  if  he  is  really  filled  with  the  Spirit,  the  love  of  God 
must  have  been  breathed  into  his  soul,  so  as  of  necessity  to 
make  it  his  delight  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  divine  glory, 

»  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
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and  to  engage  in  the  services  which  bring  him  into  nearest 
fellowship  with  Heaven.  Thus  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  is 
a  freedom  only  within  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  law; 
and  the  law  itself  must  stand,  lest  the  flesh,  taking  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Spirit's  grace,  should  in  its  wanton- 
ness break  forth  into  courses  which  are  displeasing  to  the  mind 
of  God, 

So  much  for  the  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, — the  law 
of  the  ten  commandments, — the  freedom  from  which  enjoyed 
by  the  Christian  is  not  absolute,  but  relative  only ;  just  as  the 
Israelite's  want  of  the  Spirit  was  also  of  a  simply  relative  de- 
scription. But  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  ceremonial  law, 
the  freedom  is  absolute ;  and  to  keep  up  the  observance  of  its 
symbolical  institutions  and  services  after  the  new  dispensation 
entered,  was  not  only  to  retain  a  yoke  that  might  be  dispensed 
with,  but  also  an  incongruity  to  be  avoided,  and  even  a  danger 
to  be  shunned.  For,  viewed  simply  as  teaching  ordinances, 
intended  to  represent  and  inculcate  the  great  principles  of  trutii 
and  duty,  they  were  superseded  at  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  appointment  of  other  means,  more  suitable  as 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  for  ministering  instruction 
to  the  minds  of  men.  The  change  then  brought  into  the  divine 
administration  was  characterized  throughout  by  a  more  imme- 
diate and  direct  handling  of  the  things  of  God.  They  were 
now  things  no  longer  hid  under  a  veil,  but  openly  disclosed  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  And  ordinances  which  were  adapted  to  a 
state  of  the  Church  when  neither  the  Spirit  was  fully  given, 
nor  the  things  of  God  were  clearly  revealed,  could  not  possibly 
be  such  as  were  adapted  to  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament. 
TJie  grand  ordinance  here  must  be  the  free  and  open  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth — written  first  in  the  word  of  inspiration,  and 
thenceforth  continually  proclaimed  anew  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  such  symbolical  institutions  as  might  yet  be 
needed,  must  be  founded  upon  the  clear  revelations  of  this 
word  — ^not  like  those  of  the  former  dispensation,  spreading  a  veil 
over  the  truth,  or  affording  only  a  dim  shadow  of  better  things 
to  come.  Hence  the  old  ritual  of  service  should  have  fallen 
into  desuetude  whenever  the  new  state  of  things  entered ;  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  Judaizing  Christians  clung  to  it, 
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was  the  indication  of  an  imperfect  enlightenment  and  a  per- 
verted taste.  Had  they  known  aright  the  new  wine,  they  would 
straightway  have  forsaken  the  old.  So  long  as  they  could  get 
the  kernel  only  through  the  shell,  it  was  their  duty  to  take  the 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  But  now,  when  the  kernel  itself 
was  presented  to  them  in  naked  simplicity,  still  to  insist  upon 
having  the  shell  along  with  it,  was  the  clear  sign  of  a  disordered 
condition, — an  undoubted  proof  that  they  had  not  yet  come  to 
the  full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Gospel  truth,  and  were 
disposed  to  rest  unduly  in  mere  outward  observances.  The 
apostle  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone,  justly  denounces  such 
Judaizers  as  carnal, — in  spiritual  things  acting  the  part  of  per- 
sons who,  though  of  full  age,  have  not  put  away  childish  things, 
but  continue  in  a  willing  ^  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the 
world.' 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  misappre- 
hension which  such  conduct  betrayed.  For  while  those  ordi- 
nances of  the  former  dispensation  were  in  one  point  of  view 
means  of  instruction  and  grace,  in  another  they  were  signs  and 
acknowledgments  of  debt.  Calling,  as  they  did,  continually  for 
acts  of  atonement  and  cleansing,  and  yet  presenting  nothing 
that  could  satisfactorily  purge  the  conscience,  they  were,  even 
when  rigorously  performed,  testimonies  that  the  heavy  reckoning 
^for  guilt  was  not  yet  properly  met, — bonds  of  obligation  for  the 
time  relieved,  but  standing  over  to  some  future  period  for  their 
full  and  adequate  discharge.  This  discharge  in  full  was  given 
by  Christ  when  He  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  brought  in  com- 
plete satisfaction  for  all  the  demands  of  the  violated  law.  He 
is  therefore  said  to  have  *  blotted  out  the  handwriting  of  ordi« 
nances  that  was  against  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing 
it  to  His  cross.'  The  charges  of  guilt  and  condemnation  which 
that  handwriting  had  been  perpetually  making  against  men  as 
transgressors,  were  now  laid  in  one  mass  upon  the  body  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer,  and  with  its  death  were  for  ever  abolished. 
So  that  those  ceremonies  being,  as  Calvin  justly  terms  them, 
^attestations  of  men's  guilt,  and  instruments  witnessing  their 
liability,'  ^Paul  with  good  reason  warned  the  Colossians  how 
seriously  they  would  relapse,  if  they  allowed  a  yoke  in  that  way 
to  be  imposed  upon  them.     By  so  doing,  they  at  the  same  time 
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deprived  themselves  of  all  benefit  from  Christ,  who,  by  His 
eternal  sacrifice  once  offered,  had  abolished  those  daily  sacri- 
fices, which  were  indeed  powerful  to  attest  sin,  but  could  do 
nothing  to  destroy  it.'^  It  was  in  effect  to  say  that  they  did 
not  regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  in  itself  a  perfect  satisfaction 
for  the  guilt  of  their  sins,  but  required  the  purifications  of  the 
law  to  make  it  complete — at  once  dishonouring  Christ,  and 
showing  that  they  took  the  Old  Testament  ceremonies  for  some- 
thing else  than  they  really  were. 

It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  that  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
believers  there  was  still  a  sort  of  propriety,  or  even  of  obliga- 
tion, in  continuing  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of  Moses — until, 
at  least,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  formally  dis- 
charging them  from  all  further  attendance  upon  such  services. 
But  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  It  is  true 
that  no  express  and  authoritative  injunction  was  given  at  first 
for  the  discontinuance  of  those  services ;  but  this  arose  simply 
out  of  accommodation  to  their  reh'gious  prejudices,  which  might 
have  received  too  great  a  shock,  and  among  their  unbelieving 
neighbours  excited  too  outrageous  an  opposition,  if  the  change 
had  at  once  been  introduced.  But  so  far  as  obligation  and 
duty  were  concerned,  they  should  have  required  no  explicit 
announcement  on  the  subject  different  from  what  had  already 
been  given  in  the  facts  of  Gospel  history.  When  the  veil  was 
rent  in  twain,  abolishing  the  distinction  at  the  centre,  all  others 
of  an  outward  kind  of  necessity  gave  way.  When  the  great 
High  Priest  had  fulfilled  His  work,  no  work  remained  to  be 
done  by  any  other  priest.  The  Gospel  of  shadows  was  con- 
clusively gone,  the  Gospel  of  realities  come.  And  the  com- 
pliances which  the  apostles  generally,  and  Paul  himself  latterly, 
made  (Acts  xxi.)  to  humour  the  prejudices  and  silence  the 
senseless  clamours  of  the  Jews,  though  necessary  at  first, 
were  yet  carried  to  an  undue  and  dangerous  length.  They 
palpably  failed,  in  Paul's  case,  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Christians  themselves,  were 
attended  with  jealousies,  self-righteous  bigotry,  growing  feeble- 
ness, and  ultimate  de:ay.  '  Before  Messiah's  coming,  the  cere- 
monies were  as  the  swaddling  bands  in  which  He  was  wrapt ; 

1  Inst,  B.  ii.  c.  7,  §  17. 
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but  after  it,  they  resembled  the  h'nen  clothes  which  He  left  iu 
the  grave.  Christ  was  in  the  one,  not  in  the  other.  And 
using  them  as  the  Galatians  did,  or  as  the  Jews  do  at  this  day, 
they  and  their  language  are  a  lie ;  for  they  say  He  is  still  to 
come  who  is  come  already.  They  are  now  beggarly  elements, 
having  nothing  of  Christ,  the  true  riches,  in  them.'' 

^  Bell  On  the  Covenants,  p.  140. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

HE  BELIGI0U3  TRUTHS  AND  PRINCIPLES  EMBODIED  IN  THE 
SYMBOLICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE  MOSAIC 
DISPENSATION,  AND  VIEWED  IN  THEIR  TYPICAL  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  BETTER  THINGS  TO  COME. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

JTTRODUCTORY  —  ON  THE  QUESTION  WHY  3I0SES  WAS  IN- 
STRUCTED IN  THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS,  AND  WHAT 
INFLUENCE  THIS  MIGHT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  EXERCISE  ON 
HIS  FUTURE  LEGISLATION. 

'he  learning  of  Moses  was  briefly  adverted  to  in  an  earlier 
art  of  our  investigations.^  But  this  is  the  proper  place  for  a 
lore  formal  discussion  of  it,  when  we  are  entering  on  the  ex- 
lanation  of  the  Mosaic  symbols  of  worship  and  service.  That 
n  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  learning  was  advantageous  to 
loses,  to  the  extent  formerly  stated,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to 
aestion.  Whatever  might  be  its  peculiar  character,  it  would  at 
^ast  serve  the  purpose  of  expanding  and  ripening  the  faculties 
if  his  mind,  would  render  him  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  and  methods  of  political  government,  would  furnish 
rim  with  an  insight  into  the  reh'gious  and  moral  system  of  the 
nost  intelligent  and  civilised  nation  of  heathen  antiquity,  and 
o  would  not  only  increase  his  fitness,  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
^iew,  for  holding  the  high  commission  that  was  to  be  entrusted 
0  him,  but  would  also  lend  to  the  commission  itself,  when 
»estowed,  the  recommendation  which  superior  rank  or  learning 
ver  yields,  when  devoted  to  a  sacred  use. 

Such  advantages,  it  is  obvious,  Moses  might  derive  from 

1  Vol.  ii.  chap.  i.  §  2. 
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his  Egyptian  education,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  precise 
quality  of  the  wisdom  with  which  he  thus  became  acquainted. 
It  is  another  question,  how  far  he  might  be  indebted  to  that 
wisdom  itself,  as  an  essential  element  in  his  preparation,  or  to 
what  extent  the  things  belonging  to  it  might  be  allowed  to 
mould  and  regulate  the  institutions  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  impose  on  Israel.  Scripture  throws  no  direct  light  upon  this 
question ;  it  affords  materials  only  for  general  inferences  and 
probable  conclusions.  And  yet  the  view  we  actually  entertain 
on  the  subject  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  spirit  in  which  we  investigate  the  whole  Mosaic  system, 
and  give  a  distinctive  colouring  to  our  interpretations  of  many 
of  its  parts. 

1.  The  opinion  was  undoubtedly  very  prevalent  among  the 
Christian  Fathers,  that  no  small  portion  of  the  institutions  of 
Moses  were  borrowed  from  those  of  Egypt,  and  were  adopted 
as  divine  ordinances  only  in  accommodation  to  the  low  and 
carnal  state  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  become  inveterately 
attached  to  the  manners  of  Egypt.  With  the  view,  it  was 
supposed,  of  weaning  them  more  easily  from  the  errors  and 
corruptions  which  had  grown  upon  them  there,  the  Lord  in- 
dulged them  with  the  retention  of  many  of  the  customs  of 
Egypt,  though  in  themselves  indifferent  or  even  somewhat 
objectionable,  and  gave  a  place  in  His  own  worship  to  what 
they  had  hitherto  seen  associated  with  the  service  of  idols. 
They  rarely  enter  into  particulars,  and  never,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  formally  discuss  the  grounds  of  their  opinion ;  but 
very  commonly  think  it  enough  to  refer,  in  support  of  it,  to 
Ezek.  XX.  25,  where  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  given  Israel 
*  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they 
should  not  live.'  This  passage  is  also  much  pressed  by  Spencer, 
and  indeed  is  the  main  authority  of  a  scriptural  kind  to  which 
both  he,  and  after  him  Warburton,  appeal  in  confirmation  of 
their  general  view  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  By  ain  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  referred  to,  they  regard  the  decalogue 
as  the  statutes  in  themselves  really  and  properly  good,  for 
breaking  which  in  the  wilderness,  others — namely,  the  cere- 
monial observances — were  imposed  on  them:  'Because  tla*y 
Lad  violated  my  first  system  of  laws,  the  decalogue,  I  added 
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to  them  my  second  system,  the  ritual  law,  very  aptly  charac- 
terized (when  set  in  opposition  to  the  moral  law)  by  statutes 
that  were  not  good,  and  by  judgments  whereby  they  should 
not  live.'^  A  quite  groundless  distinction  in  the  circumstances; 
for  certainly  they  could  least  of  all  have  lived  by  the  moral 
law,  which,  as  the  apostle  testifies,  brings  the  knowledge  of  sin 
and  the  judgment  of  death ;  and  through  whatever  channel 
the  life  they  possessed  might  come,  it  could  by  no  possibility 
come  from  such  a  source.  Besides,  Moses  had  got  all  the 
instruction  regarding  the  tabernacle  and  its  ordinances  before 
the  revolt  with  the  golden  calf  took  place ;  so  that  the  taber- 
nacle-worship went  before  this,  and  was  no  after-thought,  re- 
sorted to  in  consequence  of  the  revolt.  But  it  is  quite  beside 
the  purpose  of  the  prophet  to  compare  one  part  of  the  law  with 
another:  ^It  is  impossible  that  he  could,  especially  after  his 
own  declarations  regarding  the  law,  designate  it  by  such  terms ; 
the  laws  not  good,  bringing  death  and  destruction,  are  opposed 
to  those  of  God :  they  are  the  heathen  observances  which  were 
arbitrarily  put  in  the  room  of  the  other.' ^  Indeed  Jerome, 
though  he  hesitates  as  to  the  proper  meaning,  has  correctly 
enough  expressed  it  in  these  words :  *  Hoc  est,  dimisit  eos  cogi- 
tationibus,  et  desideriis  suis,  ut  facerent  quae  non  conveniunt.' 
Parallel  is  Ps.  Ixxxi.  12,  *So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts' 
lusts,  and  they  walked  in  their  own  counsels ;'  Acts  vii.  42,  *  He 
gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven ; '  Kom.  i.  24 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  11. 


*  See  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  B.  iv.  c.  6 ;  the  references  to  the  Fathers 
may  be  found  in  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Uehr,  1,  c.  1.  Deyling  has  an  acute 
dissertation  on  the  passage  (Ohs.  Sac.  Pt.  ii.  c  23),  in  which  he  very  suc- 
cessfully refutes  the  interpretation  of  the  Fathers,  Spencer,  and  those  of 
later  times  who  substantially  adopt  his  view,  but  also  objects  to  the  view 
given  of  it  here,  and  contends  that  the  statutes  not  good,  and  the  laws  by 
vhich  they  could  not  live,  were  God^s  chastisements,  punishing  them  for 
their  violations  of  His  good  and  life-giving  ordinances.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  these  chastisements  were  in  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other :  God  gave  them  up  to  foolish  counsels  and  a  repro- 
bate mind,  that  they  might  manifestly  appear  to  be  undeserving  of  His  care, 
and  be  left  to  inherit  the  recompense  that  was  meet  for  their  perversity. 

*  Hiivemick  on  Ezek.  xx.  25;  to  the  like  effect  also  Calvin,  Vitringa, 
Obs.  Sac.  lib.  il  c.  1,  §  17. 
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Spencer,  supporting  liimself  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers, 
and  by  a  distorted  interpretation  of  one  or  two  passages  of 
Scripture,  has,  with  great  learning  and  industry  (in  his  work 
De  Legibua  Hebrworum)^  endeavoured  to  make  good  the  propo- 
sition, that  the  immediate  and  proper  design  of  the  Mosaic  law 
was  to  abolish  idolatry,  and  preserve  the  Israelites  in  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God ;  and  that,  for  the  better  effecting  of  this 
purpose,  the  Lord  introduced  many  heathenish,  chiefly  Egyptian, 
customs  into  His  service,  and  so  changed  or  rectified  others,  as 
to  convert  them  into  a  bulwark  against  idolatry.  He  coupled 
with  this,  no  doubt,  a  secondary  design, '  the  mystic  and  typical 
reason,'  as  he  calls  it — that,  namely,  of  adumbrating  the  better 
things  of  the  Gospel.  But  this  occupies  such  an  inferior  and 
subordinate  place,  and  is  occasionally  spoken  of  in  such  dis- 
paraging terms,  that  one  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  of  his 
having  held  it  in  very  small  estimation.  He  even  represents 
this  mystical  reference  to  higher  things  than  those  immediately 
concerned,  as  done  partly  in  accommodation  to  the  early  bent 
given  to  the  mind  of  Moses.^  And  of  course,  when  he  comes  to 
particulars,  it  is  only  in  regard  to  a  few  things  of  greater  promi- 
nence— such  as  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  more  important 
institutions — that  he  can  deem  it  advisable  to  search  for  any 
mystical  meaning  whatever.  To  go  more  minutely  to  work,  he 
characterizes  as  a  kind  of  ^  sporting  with  sacred  things ; '  and 
declares  his  concurrence  in  a  sentiment  of  Chrysostom,  that 
^  all  such  things  were  but  venerable  and  illustrious  memorials 
of  Jewish  ignorance  and  stupidity.'  ^ 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  in  this  depreciation  of  the  sym- 
bolical and  typical  import  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  that  the  work  of 
Spencer  was  fitted  to  give  a  false  impression  of  its  real  character 
and  object,  as  in  the  connection  he  necessarily  sought  to  estab- 
lish, while  endeavouring  to  prove  his  main  proposition,  between 
the  institutions  of  Moses  and  the  rites  of  heathenism.  Though 
charged  with  a  divine  commission,  Moses  appears,  in  point  of 
fact,  only  as  an  improved  Egyptian,  and  his  whole  religious 
system  is  nothing  more  than  a  refinement  on  the  customs  and 
polity  of  Egypt.  Not  a  few  of  the  rites  introduced  were  useless 
(legibus  et  ritibus  inutilibus,  p.  26),  some  were  viewed  as  only 

»  De  Leg.  Heb.  p.  210.  «  Ibid.  p.  215. 
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tolerable  fooleries  (quos  ineptlas  norat  esse  tolerablles,  pi  640), 
and  would  never  have  found  a  place  in  the  institutions  of 
MoseSy  but  for  the  currency  they  had  already  obtained  in  Egypt, 
and  the  liking  the  Israelites  had  there  acquired  for  them.  But, 
on  such  a  view,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  ritual  of  Moses  could  have  been  an  acceptable 
service,  and  the  very  imposition  of  such  a  ritual  in  the  name  of 
God  must  have  been  a  kind  of  pious  fraud.  ^  God,'  to  use  the 
language  of  Bahr,  ^  appears  as  a  Jesuit,  who  makes  use  of  bad 
means  to  accomplish  a  good  end.  Spencer,  for  example,  con- 
siders sacrifice  as  an  invention  of  religious  barbarity — an  evi- 
dence of  superstitious  views  of  the  divine  nature.  Now,  when 
God  by  Moses  not  only  confirmed  for  ever  the  offerings  already 
in  common  use,  but  also  extended  and  enlarged  the  sacrificial 
code,  instead  of  thereby  extirpating  tlie  mistaken  views,  He 
would  really  have  sanctioned  and  most  strongly  enforced  them. 
.  •  •  •  Besides,  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  in  particular  of  Moses,  as  represented  in  the  Pentateuch  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  intentional 
shunning  of  everything  Egyptian,  especially  in  religious  matters, 
rather  than  an  imitating  and  borrowing.  The  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  is  set  forth  as  the  special  token  of  divine 
love  and  power,  as  the  greatest  salvation  wrought  for  Israel,  as 
the  peculiar  pledge  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah ;  and  a  sepa- 
rate feast  was  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  this  divine 
goodness.  It  is  unquestionable  that  there  was  here  every  in- 
ducement for  Moses  making  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
as  broad  as  possible.  For  this,  however,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  brand  everything  properly  Egyptian,  and  extirpate 
by  all  means  the  very  remembrance  of  it.  But  by  adopting 
the  Egyptian  ritual,  Moses  would  have  directly  sanctioned  what 
was  Egyptian,  and  would  have  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of 
the  land  of  darkness  and  servitude.'  ^ 

Indeed,  the  objectionable  character  of  Spencer's  views  could 

'  SymboHk,  B.  i.  §§  41,  42.  The  later  part  is  stated  rather  too  compre- 
henaively,  as  we  shall  show  by  and  by.  The  circamstances  were  such  as  to 
hare  led  Moaes  rather  to  avoid  than  to  seek  an  imitation  of  what  was  Egyp- 
tian, bat  it  was  impossible  altogether  to  exclude  it,  or  precisely  to  brand 
everything  properly  Egyptian. 

VOL.  11.  O 
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scarcely  be  better  exposed  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Boling* 
broke,  when  railing  in  his  nsual  style  against  the  current 
theology  of  his  day :  *  In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  His 
worship,  God  prescribes  to  them  a  multitude  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  founded  on  the  superstitions  of  Egypt,  from  which 
they  were  to  be  weaned,  or  in  some  analogy  to  them.  They 
were  never  weaned  entirely  from  all  the  superstitions ;  and  the 
great  merit  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  teaching  the  people  to 
adore  one  God,  much  as  the  idolatrous  nations  adored  several. 
This  may  be  called  sanctifying  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies  in 
theological  language,  but  it  is  profaning  the  pure  worship  of 
God  in  the  language  of  common  sense.'  ^ 

But  while  Spencer's  views  lay  open  to  such  formidable 
objections,  and  were  opposed  to  the  more  serious  theology  of 
the  age,  they  gradually  made  way  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent ;  and  the  influence  of  his  work  may  be  traced 
through  a  very  large  portion  of  the  theological  literature  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Testament  down  even  to  a  recent  period. 
The  work  owed  this  extraordinary  success  to  the  immense 
pains  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it, — its  exact  method,  com- 
prehensive plan,  and  lucid  expression, — and  also  to  the  great 
skill  which  the  author  displayed  in  availing  himself  of  all  the 
learning  then  accessible  upon  the  subject,  and  bringing  it  to 
bear  upon  the  general  argument.  '  His  views  were  eagerly  em- 
braced on  the  Continent  by  Le  Clerc,  and  (in  his  work  on 
the  Pentateuch)  pushed  to  consequences  from  which  Spencer 

^  Philosophical  TTorJb,  vol.  v.  p.  877.  It  is  remarked  by  Archbishop 
Magee,  that  Spencer^s  work  *  has  always  been  resorted  to  by  infidel  writers, 
in  order  to  wing  their  shafts  more  effectively  against  the  Mosaic  revelation.* 
See  note  60  to  his  work  on  the  Atonement,  where  also  are  to  be  found  some 
good  remarks  on  such  views  generally,  although,  in  resting  upon  the  ground 
of  Witsius,  he  does  not  place  the  opposition  to  them  on  its  proper  basis.  He 
speaks  of  Tillotson  as  having  been  beforehand  with  Spencer  in  propounding 
the  general  view  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  certainly 
Barrow  (in  his  Sermon  on  the  Imperfection  of  the  Jewish  Religion)  ezhibitB 
to  the  full  as  low  a  view  of  the  legislation  of  Moses  as  Spencer  himself  did 
shortly  afterwards.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  view  itself  was  an  offshoot 
of  the  semi-deistical  philosophy  which  sprang  up  at  that  period  in  England 
as  a  kind  of  reaction  from  Puritanism,  and  almost  simultaneously  insinuated 
itself  into  various  productions  of  the  more  learned  theologians. 
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himself  would  have  shrank.  Then  Michaelis  c«ane  with  his 
masculine  intellect,  his  stores  of  oriental  learning,  but  low  and 
worldly  sense,  discovering  so  many  sanatory,  medicinal,  political, 
and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  reasons  but  moral  and  religious  ones, 
for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Moses,  that  if  the  Jewish  law- 
giver was  in  some  measure  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
accommodating  his  policy  to  heathenish  notions  and  customs,  it 
was  only  to  establish  for  him  the  equally  questionable  reputa- 
tion of  a  well-skilled  Egyptian  sage,  or  an  accomplished  worldly 
legislator.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  it  was  somewhat  out  of 
character  to  claim  for  Moses  a  properly  divine  commission,  and 
quite  incredible  that  signs  and  wonders  should  have  been 
wrought  by  Heaven  to  confirm  and  establish  it.  After  such 
pioneers,  die  way  was  open  for  the  subtle  explanations  of 
rationalism,  and  the  rude  assaults  of  avowed  infidelity.^ 

In  Britain  the  influence  of  Spencer's  work  has  also  been 
very  marked,  though,  from  the  character  of  the  national  mind, 
and  other  counteracting  influences,  the  results  were  not  so  di- 
rectly and  extensively  pernicious.  The  more  learned  works 
that  have  since  issued  from  the  press,  connected  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Books  of  Moses,  have  for  the  most  part  borne 
no  unequivocal  indications  of  the  weight  of  Spencer's  name ; 
while  the  better  convictions  and  the  more  practical  aim  of  the 
authors,  generally  kept  them  from  embracing  his  views  in  all 
their  grossness,  and  carrying  them  out  to  their  legitimate  con- 
clusions. Even  Warburton,  who  espouses  in  its  full  extent 
Spencer's  view  regarding  the  primary  and  immediate  design  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  as  being  intended  to  ^  preserve  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  by  means  of  institutions  partly  in  compliance 
to  their  Egyptian  prejudices,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  those 
and  the  like  superstitions,'^  yet  gives  a  decidedly  higher  place 
to  the  typical  bearing  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  comes  much 
nearer  the  truth  in  representing  both  its  religious  use  under  the 

^  Michaelis  did  not  himself  positively  avow  his  disbelief  of  the  miraca- 
loaB  in  the  history  of  Moses,  but  he  plainly  betrayed  his  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
it  as  far  as  possible,  by  his  questions  to  Niebuhr  in  regard  to  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea. 

*  Div.  Leg.  B.  iv.  §  6,  and  v.  §  1, 
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Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  its  prospective  reference  to 
the  New.^  Such  writers  as  Lowman  '  and  Shaw '  gave  onlj  a 
partial  and  reluctant  assent  to  some  of  Spencer^s  positions ;  and 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  they  did  not  see  how  to  dispose 
of  his  proofs  and  authorities.  The  latter,  in  particular,  though 
)ie  afterwards  substantially  grants  what  Spencer  contended 
for,  yet  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  general  aim  of 
Spencer's  work,  by  saying,  that  ^  upon  the  whole  he  was  still 
apt  to  imagine,  that  however  it  might  have  been  one  part  of  the 
divine  purpose  to  guard  Israel  against  a  corruption  from  the 
Egyptian  idolatry,  by  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
this  was  not  the  principal  design  of  it'  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed,  if  such  had  been  its  principal  design.  And 
strange  it  certainly  was,  that  men,  not  to  say  of  penetration  and 
learning,  but  with  their  eyes  open,  could  ever  have  imagined 
that  it  was  so.  For  what  do  we  not  see,  when  we  direct  our 
view  to  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  t  We  see 
this  end  most  completely  attained.  A  people  never  existed  that 
were  more  firmly  established  in  the  doctrine  of  the  unity,  and 
more  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  superstitions  of  heathenism; 
and  yet  never  were  a  people  less  intelligently  and  properly 
acquainted  with  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  more  hostile 
to  the  claims  of  Heaven.  So  that,  in  adopting  the  hypothesis 
in  question,  one  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  monstrous 
proposition,  that  the  principal  and  primary  design  of  that  reli- 
gious  economy  might  have  been  accomplished,  while  still  the 
persons  subject  to  it  were  neither  true  worshippers  of  the  living 
God,  nor  fitted  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  His  Son. 

The  same  considerations  hold  in  regard  to  the  other  reason 
commonly  assigned  by  this  class  of  writers  for  the  rites  of 
Judaism, — the  separation  of  the  people  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  Indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
could  not  have  been  more  than  an  incidental  and  temporary 
end.  As  the  covenant,  out  of  which  all  Judaism  grew,  contains 
the  promise  that  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed,  it  could  never  be  the  direct  intention 

1  Div,  Leg,  B.  vL  §§  5  and  6. 

*  Rationat  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  WorshijK 

•  Philosophy  of  Judaism. 
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and  design  of  the  ordinances  connected  with  it,  to  place  them  in 
formal  antagonism  to  other  nations.  This  effect  was  no  farther 
to  have  been  produced  than  by  the  Israelites  becoming  too  holy 
for  intercourse  with  their  Gentile  neighbours.  In  so  far  as  this 
distinction  did  not  exist,  both  were  virtually  alike:  the  Israel- 
ites .were  reckoned  as  nncircumcised ;  ^  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  placed  under  such  sanctifying  ordinances,  was 
chiefly  designed  to  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  surround- 
ing nations,  and  induce  them  to  seek  for  light  and  blessing 
from  Israel.  Hence,  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  ^  Bejoice,  O  ye  nations, 
with  His  people ; '  and  Isa.  Ivi.  7,  ^  Mine  house  shall  be  called 
an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.' 

2.  A  widely  different,  and  in  many  respects  entirely  oppo- 
site, view  of  the  institutions  of  Moses,  has  also  been  maintained. 
Its  chief  expounder  and  advocate,  as  opposed  to  Spencer,  was 
Witsius,  whose  JRgyptiaca  was  published  with  the  express  de- 
sign of  meeting  the  arguments  and  counteracting  the  influence 
of  the  work  of  Spencer.^  In  this  production,  Witsius  admits  at 
the  outset  that  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  rites  of 
the  Mosaic  law  and  those  of  other  ancient  nations, — in  particular 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  he  even  quotes  with  approbation  a  passage 
from  Kircher,  in  which  this  similarity  is  asserted  to  have  been 
so  manifest,  that  ^either  the  Egyptians  must  have  Hebraized,  or 
the  Hebrews  must  have  Egyptized.'  Nor  does  he  think  it  im- 
probable that  this  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  rites  were  so  often  classed  together  at  Rome,  and 

^  Jer.  vi.  10,  ix.  26, 

■  Spencer's  work  called  forth  many  other  opponents,  but  Witsius  con- 
tinaed  to  hold  the  highest  place.  The  jEgyptiaca  was  followed  by  a  respect- 
able work  of  Meyer,  De  Temporibus  et  Feaiis  diebtu  Hebrmorum^-^ihe  first 
part  against  Sir  John  Marsham,  the  second  against  Spencer,  taking  up  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground  as  Witsius.  Vitringa  also  opposes  the  leading 
views  of  Spencer,  in  various  parts  of  his  Obs.  Sacra^  as  is  done  by  Deyling 
also,  in  his  Oha,  Sac,  In  this  country,  Shuckford  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Con- 
nectUm  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hi$tory^  and  Graves  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch  (he  has  only  one  lecture  on  the  subject,  Pt.  iL  Lee.  v.),  with 
various  other  writers  of  inferior  note,  have  opposed  Spencer,  on  the  ground 
of  Witsius,  but  without  adding  to  its  strength.  Daubeny's  Connection 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament^  though  praised  by  Magee  in  his 
notes  on  this  subject,  does  not  touch  on  the  controversy,  and,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  is  an  inferior  work. 
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enactments  made  for  restraining  them  as  alike  pernicious.' 
But  he  contends,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  the  things  in 
which  this  resemblance  stood  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  common  to  them  with  other  nations  of  heathen  anti- 
quity; and  especially,  that  in  so  far  as  there  might  be  any 
borrowing  in  the  case,  it  was  more  likely  the  Egyptians  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hebrews  than  the  Hebrews  from  the  Egyptians. 
His  positions  were  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  more  orthodox 
and  evangelical  divines  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  singular 
fact,  that  the  commencement  of  a  false  theology  in  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament  had  its  rise  in  this  country,  and  this  country 
itself  derived  the  chief  corrective  against  the  evil  from  abroad. 
In  two  important  respects,  however,  the  argument  of  Witsius 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient  antidote 
to  the  work  of  Spencen  1.  He  failed  in  proving,  or  even  in 
rendering  it  probable,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  from  the 
Israelites  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in  which  the  customs  of  the 
two  nations  resembled  each  other.  Warburton  is  quite  success- 
ful here  in  meeting  the  positions  of  Witsius  and  his  followers, 
both  on  account  of  the  unquestionable  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian 
institutions,  and  the  want  of  any  such  connection  between  the 
two  nations  as  to  render  a  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tians from  the  Israelites  in  the  least  degree  likely.  And  the 
more  recent  investigations  which  have  been  made  into  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  better  knowledge 
that  has  been  obtained  of  its  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  have 
given  such  confirmation  to  the  views  of  Warburton  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  may  now  be  regarded  as  conclusively  establiahed. 
It  is  not  only  against  probability,  but  we  may  even  say  against 
the  well-authenticated  facts  of  history,  to  allege  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  to  any  extent  borrowed  from  the  Israelites.  2.  If  in 
this  respect  the  argument  of  Witsius  was  erroneous,  in  another 
it  was  defective ;  it  made  no  attempt  to  supply  what  had  partly 
occasioned  the  work  of  Spencer,  and  certainly  contributed  much 
to  its  success, — a  more  solid  and  better  grounded  system  of 
typology.  This  still  remained  as  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  its 
expositions  of  Old  Testament  events  and  institutions  as  it  had 
been  before, — like  a  nose  of  wax,  as  Spencer  somewhere  aneer- 

1  Lib.  L  c.  2. 
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ogTj,  though  not' without  reason,  terms  it,  which  might  be  f>ent 
ny  way  one  pleased.  Orthodox  divines  should,  as  Hengsten- 
»erg  remarks,  ^  have  directed  all  then:  powers  to  a  fundamental 
ind  profitable  investigation  into  the  symbolical  and  typical 
aeaning  of  the  ceremonial  institutions.'  ^  But  not  having  done 
his,  though  they  succeeded  in  weakening  some  of  Spencer^s 
tatements,  and  proving  the  connection  between  the  Jewish  and 
Egyptian  customs  to  be  less  in  certain  cases  than  he  imagined, 
et  his  system,  as  a  whole,  had  the  advantage  of  an  apparently 
ettled  and  consistent  groundwork,  while  theirs  seemed  to  swim 
>nly  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

3.  In  recent  times,  considerable  advances  have  been  made 
oward  the  supplying  of  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  Witsius 
md  his  followers.  Much  praise  is  due  especially  to  Bahr,  for 
laving  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  profound  and  systematic 
!xpIanation  of  the  symbols  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  although, 
lom  some  radical  defects  in  his  doctrinal  views,  the  meaning 
16  brings  out  is  often  far  from  being  satisfactory.  On  the  par* 
icular  point  now  under  consideration,  he  substantially  agrees 
rith  Witsius,  holding  the  institutions  of  Moses  to  have  been  in 
ID  respect  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  differing  so  far,  that  he 
onceives  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  as  little  indebted  to  the 
Braelites,  as  the  Israelites  to  the  Egyptians.  He  maintains, 
hat  whatever  similarity  existed  between  their  respective  insti- 
utions,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  employing  like  symbols  to 
xpress  like  ideas,  which  rendered  a  certain  degree  of  similarity 
D  all  symbolical  religions  unavoidable.  ^Even  if  we  should 
prant,'  he  says,  ^a  direct  borrowing  in  particular  cases,  why 
hould  not  the  lawgiver  have  adopted  that  which  appeared 
ormally  suitable  to  him  T  The  natural  and  the  sensible  is  by 
lo  means  in  itself  heathenish,  and  the  sensible  things  of  which 
he  heathens  availed  themselves,  to  represent  religious  ideas,  did 
lot  become  in  the  least  heathenish  from  having  been  applied  to 
uch  a  use.  The  main  inquiry  still  is,  what  was  indicated  by 
hese  signs,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  particulars,  but  pre- 
iminently  in  their  combination  into  one  entire  system.  Besides, 
lo  case  is  known  to  us,  in  which  any  such  borrowing  can  with 
'ertainty  be  proved.'*  *The  investigations,'  he  again  says,  *re- 
^  AuthentUf  L  p.  8.  *  SymboUk^  L  p.  34. 
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cently  prosecuted  in  such  a  varietj  of  ways  Into  the  religions 
of  the  eastern  nations  show,  that  what  was  formerly  regarded 
as  peculiarly  Egyptian  in  the  reh'gion  of  Moses,  is  also  to  be 
found  among  other  nations  of  the  East,  especially  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  yet  nobody  would  maintain  that  Moses  borrowed 
his  ceremonial  institutions  from  India."  ^  Unquestionably  not; 
but  there  may  still  be  sufficient  ground  for  holding  that,  without 
travelling  to  India  to  see  what  was  there,  he  took  what  suited 
his  purpose  near  at  hand.  Besides,  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Mo^esy  has  endeavoured  to  prove — and  in  some 
cases  we  think  has  successfully  proved — that  there  are  distinct 
traces  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  of  Egyptian  usages, 
and  that  Bahr  is  not  borne  out  by  his  authorities  in  alleging 
the  same  usages  to  have  existed  elsewhere.  We  are  disposed, 
therefore,  to  regard  Bahr*s  position  as  somewhat  extreme ;  and 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Egyptian  education  of  Moses,  and 
the  influence  this  might  warrantably  be  supposed  to  exert  upon 
the  institutions  he  was  afterwards  honoured  to  introduce, — a 
subject  not  formally  discussed  by  either  of  these  authors, — we 
submit  the  following  propositions,  as  at  once  grounded  in  reason, 
and  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  divine  procedure. 

(1.)  It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  principle, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  acquaintance  Moses  possessed  with 
the  customs  and  learning  of  Egypt,  this  could  in  no  case  be  the 
direct  and  formal  reason  of  his  imposing  anything  as  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  Israelites.  For  the  whole  and  every  part  of  his  work 
he  had  a  commission  from  above ;  and  nothing  was  admitted 
into  his  institutions  which  did  not  first  approve  itself  to  divine 
wisdom,  and  carry  with  it  the  sanction  of  divine  authority. 
'When  the  Lord  was  going  to  found  a  new  commonwealth, 
as  it  was  really  new,  He  wished  it  also  to  appear  such  to  the 
Israelites.  Hence  its  form  or  appearance,  not  as  fabricated 
from  the  rubbish  of  Canaanite  or  Egyptian  superstitions,  but 
as  let  down  from  heaven,  was  first  shown  to  Moses  on  the 
sacred  mount,  that  everything  in  Israel  might  be  ordered  and 
settled  after  that  pattern.  Nor  did  He  wish  liberty  to  be  granted 
to  the  people,  to  determine  by  their  own  judgment  even  the 
smallest  points  in  religion.     He  determined  all  things  Himself, 

*  SymhoUkj  I  p.  42. 
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eyen  to  the  minutest  circumstances ;  so  tliat,  on  pain  of  instant 
death,  thej  were  forbidden  either  to  omit  or  to  change  any- 
thing. Tbns  it  became  the  majesty  of  the  supreme  God  to 
subdue  His  people  to  Himself,  not  by  the  wiles  of  a  tortuous 
and  crooked  policy,  but  by  a  royal  path — the  simple  exercise 
of  His  own  authority ;  and  so  to  accustom  them  from  the  first 
to  lay  aside  all  carnal  considerations,  and  to  take  the  will  alone 
of  their  King  and  Lord  as  their  common  rule  in  all  things.'  ^ 
The  passage  in  Deut.  xii.  30-32  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this :  ^  Take  heed  that  thou  inquire  not  after  their 
gods  (viz.  of  the  nations  of  Canaan),  saying.  How  did  these 
nations  serve  their  gods?  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.  Thou 
shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  :  for  every  abomination 
to  the  Lord  which  He  hateth  have  they  done  unto  their  gods. 
What  thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it :  thou  shalt 
not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it.' 

That,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  religious  customs  and  sacrificial  system  of  the  Israelites  and 
those  of  other  nations,  sufficient  to  stamp  theirs  as  peculiarly 
their  own,  even  heathen  writers  have  in  the  strongest  terms 
affirmed.'  That  it  would  be  so,  was  implied  in  the  declaration 
of  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  land  of  Egypt,  lest  ^  they  should  sacrifice  the  abomi- 
nation of  the  Egyptians.*  In  whatever  respects  this  might  be 
the  case, — whether  in  the  kind  of  victims  offered,  or  in  the 
manner  of  offering  them, — the  statement  at  least  indicates  a 
strong  contrariety  between  the  worship  to  be  instituted  among 
them,  and  that  already  established  among  the  Egyptians.  And 
in  the  further  statement  of  Moses,  '  We  shall  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  our  God  as  He  shall  command  us,'  he  grounds  their  entire 
worship,  whether  it  might  in  some  respects  resemble  or  differ 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  sole  and  absolute  authority 
of  God.« 

(2.)  But  as  the  laws  and  institutions  which  God  prescribes 

^  Witfiios,  jEgyptiaca,  lib.  ill.  o.  14,  §  3. 

*  Moees,  quo  sibi  in  posterom  gen  tern  finnaret,  novoe  ritns,  contrarioeqae 
cseteris  mortalibos,  indidit.  Profana  illic  omnia,  qtue  apud  nos  sacra,  etc 
— TacitiiB,  Hist,  lib.  r.  4 ;  also  Plin.  H.  N,  xiii.  4. 

»  Ex.  viii.  26,  27. 
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to  His  people  in  any  particular  age  must  be  wisely  adapted  to 
the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they  live,  so  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  the  fact  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  people 
having  been  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  most  civilised 
nation  of  antiquity,  must  have  to  some  extent  modified  both 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  which  he  was  instrumentally 
the  author.    No  man  legislates  in  the  abstract :  there  must  be 
in  every  code  of  laws  an  adaptation  to  the  existing  state  and 
aspect  of  society;  and  this  always  the  more,  the  higher  the 
skill  and  wisdom  of  the  legislator.     Moses,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, did  not  stand  alone  in  his  connection  with  what  was 
counted  wise  and  polished  among  the  Egyptians ;  he  only  pos- 
sessed in  a  more  eminent  degree  what  belonged  also  in  some 
degree  to  his  brethren.  And  that  the  people  for  whom  he  was  to 
legislate  had  grown  up  in  a  civilised  country  and  an  artificial 
state  of  society,  familiar,  at  least,  with  the  results  of  Egyptian 
learning,  if  but  little  initiated  into  the  leaiiiing  itself,  naturally 
called  for  a  corresponding  advancement  in  the  whole  structure 
of  his  religious  polity ;  for  what  was  needed  to  develop  and 
express  either  the  civil  or  the  religious  life  of  a  people  so  reared, 
would  in  many  respects  differ  from  what  might  have  suited  a 
rude  and  uncultivated  horde.     So  that  a  certain  regard  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Egypt  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  Hebrew 
polity,  if  it  was  to  possess  a  suitable  adaptation  to  the  real  pro- 
gress of  society  in  the  arts  and  manners  of  civilised  life.    To 
instance  only  in  one  particular — the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
writing  must  alone  have  exercised  a  most  material  influence  on 
the  code  of  laws  prescribed  to  this  new  people.     Where  such 
an  art  is  unknown,  the  laws  must  necessarily  be  few,  the  in- 
stitutions natural  and  simple,  and  the  degree  of  instruction 
connected  with  them  of  the  most  elementary  nature — such  as 
oral  tradition  might  be  sufficient  to  preserve,  or  the  verses  of 
some  popular  bards  to  teach.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
legislation  is  for  a  people  among  whom  writing  is  known  and 
familiarly  used,  it  will  naturally  embrace  a  much  wider  range, 
and  branch  itself  out  into  a  far  greater  variety  of  particulars. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  for  this  reason  among  others,  the 
Israelites  were  associated  with  the  manners  of  Egypt,  and 
Moses  was  from  his  youth  instructed  in  all  its  learning.     For 
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whatever  mystery  hangs  over  the  first  invention  of  letters, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Egypt  was  the  country 
where  the  art  of  writing  was  first  brought  into  general  practice, 
and  that  at  a  period  long  prior  to  the  birth  of  Moses.  But 
without  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  art, 
Moses  could  not  have  delivered  such  a  system  of  laws  as  con* 
stituted  the  framework  of  his  dispensation, — which,  from  their 
multiplicity,  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  accurately  pre- 
served, and  from  their  prevailing  character,  as  opposed  to  the 
corrupt  tendencies  of  the  people,  the  people  themselves  were 
but  too  willing  to  forget.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  written,  and  that  what  was  pre-eminently  the  law 
should  even  be  engraved,  for  the  sake  of  greater  durability, 
upon  tables  of  stone.  All  this  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
learning  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver,  as  requisite  to  fit  him 
for  being  instrumentally  the  author  of  such  a  dispensation,  and 
a  certain  influence  necessarily  exerted  by  his  learning  on  his 
legislation.  It  implies  also  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  whose  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
admit  of  and  call  for  such  a  legislator.^ 

^  We  have  already  spoken,  toward  the  close  of  chap.  i.  $  1,  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  civilisation  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  ultimate  purposes 
of  €iod  in  respect  to  them.  The  particular  point  more  especially  noticed  in 
the  text  here — ^the  existence  and  familiar  use  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Egypt, 
at  the  time  of  Israelis  sojourn  there — has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy, but  is  now  virtually  settled,  so  far  as  our  immediate  purpose  is 
concerned.  How  alphabetical  writing  was  invented,  or  by  wh(xn,  or  whether 
it  was  not  transmitted  from  the  ages  before  the  flood,  and  might  conse- 
quently be  claimed  by  each  of  the  more  eminent  races  or  nations  that  after- 
wards arose  as  their  own, — these  are  still  unexplored  mysteries,  and  likely 
to  remain  such.  The  opinion  is  now  very  prevalent,  that  the  invention 
belongs  to  Egypt,  and  grew  out  of  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  original 
hieroglyphic  or  picture  vrriting.  So  especially  Warburton,  Div,  Leg,  B.  iv. 
§  4,  and  many  of  the  recent  writers  on  hi^oglyphics.  But  this  opinion 
is  by  no  means  universal,  and  it  stands  connected  with  such  diificulties, 
that  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  the  subject,  hold 
the  order  of  things  to  have  been  precisely  the  reverse.  They  conceive  thai 
the  most  complicated  was  also  the  last — that  out  of  the  alphabetical  writ- 
ing came  the  phonetic  hieroglyphic,  and  this  again  gave  rise  to  the  ideo- 
graphic and  figurative.  So,  in  part  at  least,  Zoega,  also  Klaproth,  Latronne, 
and  Hengstenberg,  who  remarks,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  '  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  was  exclusively  a  sacred  one,  and  hence  conveys  ths 
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(3.)  We  can  very  easily,  however,  advance  a  step  further, 
and  perceive  how  a  still  more  direct  and  intimate  connection 
might  in  some  respects  be  legitimately,  and  even  advantage- 
ously, established,  between  the  state  of  matters  in  Egypt  and 
that  introduced  by  Moses  among  the  Israelites.  In  things, 
for  example,  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  due  order  and 

impression  that  it  was  intended  to  darken  what  already  existed  in  a  simple 
form ;  if  we  seek  in  hieroglyphic  writing  the  commencement  of  writing  in 
general,  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  how  it  should  from  the  fint  have  been 
exclusively  employed  by  the  priests.* — (AuthentU^  des  Pent,  L  pp.  444-6, 
where  also  see  quotations  from  the  other  writers  mentioned  as  holding  this 
view.)  Bat  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  writing  by  letters  reaches  back  to  a  period  beyond  all  authentic  profane 
history,  and  dates  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  human  race.  Hence,  by 
most  early  nations,  the  invention  of  it  was  ascribed  to  one  of  their  gods, — 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  Thaaut,  by  the  Egyptians  to  Thot  or  Hermes,  eta 
The  fact,  also,  that  a  person,  whether  personally  designated,  or  characterized 
by  the  name  of  Cadmus,  a  supposed  contemporary  of  Moses,  brought  letters 
from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  letter-writing  was  then 
in  current  use  in  the  East  Even  Winer  (Real  Wdri,y  art  Sertib-Kungt) 
admits  that  Moses  might  posdbly  have  become  acquainted  with  it  in  Egypt 
The  Greek  writers,  Diodorus  (iiL  c.  3),  Plato  (De  Leg.  lib.  viL),  speak  of  it 
as  customary  in  Egypt  for  the  multitude  learning  letters ;  and  the  name 
given  by  Herodotus  to  the  alphabetic  kind  of  writing,  dewuytie  (popular), 
and  by  Olemens  and  Porphyry,  epistoUc^  implies  it  to  have  been  generally 
known  and  used.  *  In  Egypt,*  says  Wilkinson,  ^  nothing  was  done  without 
writing.  Scribes  were  employed  on  all  occasions,  whether  to  settle  public 
or  private  questions,  and  no  bargain  of  any  consequence  was  made  without 
the  voucher  of  a  written  document' — (Vol.  L  p.  188.)  He  tells  us  also, 
that  papyri  of  the  most  remote  Pharaonic  period  have  been  found  with  the 
same  mode  of  writing  as  that  of  the  age  of  Cheops. — (Vol.  iiL  p.  150.) 
Rosselini  8a3rs  that  *  they  probably  wrote  more  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  on 
more  ordinary  occasions,  than  among  us ;  *  that  *  the  steward  of  the  house 
kept  a  written  register;^  that  ^  their  names  used  to  be  inscribed  upon  their 
implements  and  garments ;  '*  that  ^  in  levying  soldiers,  persons  wrote  do¥m 
their  names  as  the  commanders  brought  the  men  up,*  etc— ^oL  ii.  p. 
241  ss.)  That  this  accords  with  the  r^resentations  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  the  Israelites  partook  in  the  privilege,  is  evident  from  the 
name  g^ven  to  their  officers  both  in  Egypt  and  Canaan,  tikoierim^  or  scribes 
(Ex.  V.  16 ;  Deut  xx.  5),  and  also  from  the  very  frequent  references  to 
writing  in  the  books  of  Moses, — for  example,  Ex.  xxxiL  16 ;  Deut  vi  9, 
xL  20,  xxvii,  where  they  were  enjoined  to  have  the  whole  law  written 
upon  stones  covered  with  chalk  or  plaster  (according  to  a  practice  common 
in  Egypt,  Wilkinson,  uL  p.  300),  that  all  might  see  it  and  read  it 
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discipline  among  the  people^  or  for  the  becoming  support  of  the 
ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion,  —  things  which  human 
nature  is  disposed,  if  not  altogether  to  shun,  at  least  improperly 
to  curtail  and  limit, — it  might  have  been  the  part  of  the  highest 
wisdom  to  adopt  substantially  the  arrangements  which  already 
existed  in  Egypt ;  for  as  these  must,  from  their  very  nature, 
have  imposed  a  species  of  burden  upon  the  Israelites,  the 
thought  that  the  same  had  been  borne  even  by  the  depraved 
and  idolatrous  people  from  whom  they  were  now  separated, 
would  the  more  easily  reconcile  them  to  its  obligations.  This  is 
a  principle  which  we  find  recognised  and  acted  on  in  Gospel 
times.  There  must  be  self-denial,  and  a  readiness  to  undergo 
labour  and  fatigue,  in  the  Chiistian ;  and  this  the  apostle  en- 
forces by  a  reference  to  the  toils  of  the  husbandman,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  soldier,  and  even  the  painstaking  laborious  diligence 
of  the  combatant  in  the  Grecian  games.^  There  must  be  a 
decent  maintenance  provided  for  those  who  devote  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  this,  he  in  part  grounds  on  what 
was  usually  done  amongst  men  in  the  commonest  occupations 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  custom,  prevalent  alike  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  for  those  who  ministered  at  the  altar  to  live  of 
the  altar.'  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  however  distasteful  it 
might  be  to  men  of  corrupt  minds,  that  proper  means  should 
be  employed  in  the  Church  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  the  enforcement  of  a  wholesome  discipline ;  and  the  state 
of  things  among  the  Gentiles  is  appealed  to  as  in  itself  con- 
stituting a  call  to  attend  to  this,  sufficient  even  to  shame 
the  churches  into  its  observance.^  Not  only  so,  but  the  offi- 
cers appointed  in  the  Christian  Church  to  take  charge  of  its 
internal  administration,  and  preside  over  its  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, it  is  well  known,  were  derived,  even  to  their  very 
names,  from  those  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which  was  not 
immediately  of  divine  origin,  but  gradually  arose  out  of  the 
exigences  of  the  times ;  the  Holy  Spirit  choosing,  in  this  re- 
specty  to  make  use  of  what  was  known  and  familiar  to  the 

1  2  Tim.  il  3-6 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 
«  1  Cor.  ix.  7-14,  x.  21. 
•  1  Cor.  v.,  xi.  1-16. 
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minds  of  the  disciples,  rather  than  to  invent  an  entirely  new 
order  of  things.^ 

We  should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  the  applies 
tion  of  this  principle  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation — to  find  that 
some  things  there,  especially  of  the  kind  supposed,  bore  a  sub- 
stantial confornrity  to  those  of  Egypt.  The  officers,  or  shoterim, 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xx.,  were  evidently  of  this  class.  And  such 
also  were  some  of  the  arrangements  respecting  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  land,  and  the  support  ministered  from  its  produce 
to  those  who  were  regarded  more  especially  as  the  representa- 
tives of  God.  In  these  respects  there  was  the  closest  resem- 
blance between  the  Egjrptian  and  Jewish  polities,  and  in  the 
points  in  which  they  agreed  they  diflFered  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, that  the  king  was  regarded  as  sole  proprietor  of  the 
land  in  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  what  belonged  to  the 
priests,  and  that  the  cultivators  were  properly  farmers  under 
the  king.  Diodorus,  indeed,'  represents  the  military  caste  as 
having  also  a  share  in  the  land;  and  Wilkinson'  says  that 
kings,  priests,  and  the  military  order,  these,  but  these  only, 
appear  to  have  been  landowners.  Herodotus,  however,  ex- 
plains this  apparent  contradiction  in  regard  to  the  military 
order,  by  stating*  that  their  land  properly  belonged  to  the  king ; 
that  they  differed  from  the  common  cultivators  only  in  holding 
it  free  of  rent,  and  in  lieu  of  wages ;  that  hence,  while  it  had 
been  given  them  by  one  king,  it  had  been  taken  away  by 
another.  He  also  mentions,  that  not  only  had  the  priests  pro- 
perty in  land  connected  with  the  temples  in  which  they  served, 
but  also  that  they  had  allowances  furnished  them  out  of  the 
public  or  royal  treasures,  and  along  with  the  soldiers  received  a 
salary  from  the  king.*  These  are  very  striking  peculiarities, 
and,  as  Hengstenberg  justly  remarks,^  i^^plyy  ^^  least  in  regard 

*  See  Lightfoot,  Works^  vi.  p.  266  ;  and  more  particularly  Vitringa,  De 
Synagoga  Vet.y  in  the  third  part  of  which  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  form 
of  government  and  ministry  belonging  to  the  synagogaes  was  in  a  great 
measure  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church. 

«  Lib.  i.  73.  »  Ancient  Egypt,  I  p.  263.  *  Lib.  ii.  §  Ul. 

*  Lib.  ii  37,  168.        •  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  62,  Trana. 
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to  the  king's  proprietorship  in  the  land,  a  historical  fact  through 
which  it  was  brought  about.  We  have  such  a  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph/  when  he  bought  the  land  for  Pharaoh,  but 
rented  it  out  again  to  the  people,  on  condition  of  their  paying 
a  fifth  of  the  produce,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  land 
of  the  priests,  whose  land  Pharaoh  had  no  opportunity  indeed 
of  purchasing,  because  they  had  a  stated  allowance  from  his 
stores. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  singular  state  of  things  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Joseph,  was,  that  a  similar  arrangement 
in  regard  to  the  land  of  Canaan  might  the  more  readily  be  gone 
into  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites.  The  similarity  Is  too  striking 
to  have  been  the  result  of  anything  but  an  intentional  copying 
from  the  Egyptian  constitution.  For  in  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth God  is  represented  as  King,  to  whom  the  whole  land 
belonged,  and  the  people  were  as  tenants  under  Him — obliged 
also,  by  the  tenure  on  which  they  held  it,  to  yield  what  was 
])robably  two-tenths,  or  a  fifth,  of  the  yearly  produce  unto  God^ 
who  again  provided  out  of  this  fifth  for  the  support  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  His  peculiar 
representatives.^  This  large  contribution  from  the  regular  in- 
crease  of  the  land  was  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  divine  ordinances,  and  the  beneficent  support  of  those  who, 
according  to  the  plan  adopted,  had  no  other  resources  to  trust 
to  for  their  comfortable  maintenance.  But  it  implied  too  entire 
a  dependence  upon  God,  and  exacted  too  much  at  their  hands^ 
to  meet  with  a  ready  compliance.  And  it  was  not  only  com- 
patible, but  we  should  rather  say  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  highest  wisdom,  to  adopt  an  arrangement  for  securing  it, 
which  was  thus  grounded  in  the  history  and  constitution  of 
Egypt,  rather  than  to  contrive  one  altogether  new ;  for  it  thus 
came  to  them,  on  its  first  proposal,  recommended  and  sanc- 
tioned by  ancient  usage.  And  the  thought  was  obvious,  that 
if  the  citizens  even  of  a  heathen  empire,  in  consideration  of  a 
great  act  of  kindness  in  the  time  of  famine,  gave  so  much  to 

*  Gen.  xlviL 

'  Num.  xviii. ;  Dent.  ziv.  xvL     See  also  Michaelis*  Laws  of  Moses,  voL 
jL  p.  258.;  atidart.  Tithes,  in  Imperial  Bible  Dictionai'y. 
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cently  prosecuted  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  into  the  religions 
of  the  eastern  nations  show,  that  what  was  formerly  regarded 
as  peculiarly  Egyptian  in  the  religion  of  Moses,  is  also  to  be 
found  among  other  nations  of  the  Elast,  especially  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  yet  nobody  would  maintain  that  Moses  borrowed 
his  ceremonial  institutions  from  India/ ^  Unquestionably  not; 
but  there  may  still  be  sufficient  ground  for  holding  that,  witliout 
travelling  to  India  to  see  what  was  there,  he  took  what  suited 
his  purpose  near  at  hand.  Besides,  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Mosea^  has  endeavoured  to  prove — and  in  some 
cases  we  think  has  successfully  proved — that  there  are  distinct 
traces  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  of  Egyptian  usages, 
and  that  Bahr  is  not  borne  out  by  his  authorities  in  alleging 
the  same  usages  to  have  existed  elsewhere.  We  are  disposed, 
therefore,  to  regard  Balir*s  position  as  somewhat  extreme ;  and 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Egyptian  education  of  Moses,  and 
the  influence  this  might  warrantably  be  supposed  to  exert  upon 
the  institutions  he  was  afterwards  honoured  to  introduce, — a 
subject  not  formally  discussed  by  either  of  these  authors, — ^we 
submit  the  following  propositions,  as  at  once  grounded  in  reason, 
and  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  divine  procedure. 

(1.)  It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  principle, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  acquaintance  Moses  possessed  with 
the  customs  and  learning  of  Egypt,  this  could  in  no  case  be  the 
direct  and  formal  reason  of  his  imposing  anything  as  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  Israelites.  For  the  whole  and  every  part  of  his  work 
he  had  a  commission  from  above ;  and  nothing  was  admitted 
into  his  institutions  which  did  not  first  approve  itself  to  divine 
wisdom,  and  carry  with  it  the  sanction  of  divine  authority. 
*  When  the  Lord  was  going  to  found  a  new  commonwealth, 
as  it  was  really  new.  He  wished  it  also  to  appear  such  to  the 
Israelites.  Hence  its  form  or  appearance,  not  as  fabricated 
from  the  rubbish  of  Canaanite  or  Egyptian  superstitions,  but 
as  let  down  from  heaven,  was  first  shown  to  Moses  on  the 
sacred  mount,  that  everything  in  Israel  might  be  ordered  and 
settled  after  that  pattern.  Nor  did  He  wish  liberty  to  be  granted 
to  the  people,  to  determine  by  their  own  judgment  even  the 
smallest  points  in  religion.     He  determined  all  things  Himself, 


SymhoUky  I  p.  42. 
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even  to  the  minutest  circumstances ;  so  that,  on  pain  of  instant 
death,  they  were  forbidden  either  to  omit  or  to  change  any- 
thing«  Thus  it  became  the  majesty  of  the  supreme  God  to 
subdue  His  people  to  Himself,  not  by  the  wiles  of  a  tortuous 
and  crooked  policy,  but  by  a  royal  path — the  simple  exercise 
of  His  own  authority ;  and  so  to  accustom  them  from  the  first 
to  lay  aside  all  carnal  considerations,  and  to  take  the  will  alone 
of  their  Eling  and  Lord  as  their  common  rule  in  all  things.'  ^ 
The  passage  in  Deut.  xii.  30-32  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this :  ^  Take  heed  that  thou  inquire  not  after  their 
gods  (viz.  of  the  nations  of  Canaan),  saying.  How  did  these 
nations  serve  their  godst  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.  Thou 
shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  :  for  every  abomination 
to  the  Lord  which  He  hateth  have  they  done  unto  their  gods. 
What  thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it :  thou  shalt 
not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it.' 

That,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  religious  customs  and  sacrificial  system  of  the  Israelites  and 
those  of  other  nations,  sufficient  to  stamp  theirs  as  peculiarly 
their  own,  even  heathen  writers  have  in  the  strongest  terms 
affirmed.'  That  it  would  be  so,  was  implied  in  the  declaration 
of  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  land  of  Egypt,  lest  ^  they  should  sacrifice  the  abomi- 
nation of  the  Egyptians.'  In  whatever  respects  this  might  be 
the  case, — whether  in  the  kind  of  victims  offered,  or  in  the 
manner  of  offering  them, — the  statement  at  least  indicates  a 
strong  contrariety  between  the  worship  to  be  instituted  among 
them,  and  that  already  established  among  the  Egyptians.  And 
in  the  further  statement  of  Moses,  '  We  shall  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  our  God  as  He  shall  command  us,'  he  grounds  their  entire 
worship,  whether  it  might  in  some  respects  resemble  or  differ 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  sole  and  absolute  authority 
of  God.* 

(2.)  But  as  the  laws  and  institutions  which  God  prescribes 

^  Witsius,  .^gyptiaca^  lib.  iii.  c.  14,  §  8. 

'  Moses,  quo  sibi  in  postenim  gentem  finnaret,  novos  ritns,  contrariosqne 
cseteris  mortalibns,  indidit.  Profana  illic  omnia,  qme  apud  nos  aacra,  etc. 
— Tacitus,  Hist,  lib.  v.  4 ;  also  Plin.  H,  N,  xiii.  4. 

»  Ex,  Yiu.  26,  27. 
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to  His  people  in  any  particular  age  must  be  wisely  adapted  to 
the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they  live,  so  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  the  fact  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  people 
having  been  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  most  civilised 
nation  of  antiquity,  must  have  to  some  extent  modified  both 
the  civil  and  religions  polity  of  which  he  was  instramentally 
the  author.    No  man  legislates  in  the  abstract :  there  most  be 
in  every  code  of  laws  an  adaptation  to  the  existing  state  and 
aspect  of  society;  and  this  always  the  more,  the  higher  the 
skill  and  wisdom  of  the  legislator.    Moses,  it  must  be  remem« 
bered,  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  connection  with  what  was 
counted  wise  and  polished  among  the  Egyptians ;  he  only  pos- 
sessed in  a  more  eminent  degree  what  belonged  also  in  some 
degree  to  his  brethren.  And  that  the  people  for  whom  he  was  to 
legislate  had  grown  up  in  a  civilised  country  and  an  artificial 
state  of  society,  familiar,  at  least,  with  the  results  of  Egyptian 
learning,  if  but  little  initiated  into  the  learning  itself,  naturally 
called  for  a  corresponding  advancement  in  the  whole  structure 
of  his  religious  polity ;  for  what  was  needed  to  develop  and 
express  either  the  civil  or  the  religious  life  of  a  people  so  reared, 
would  in  manjr  respects  differ  from  what  might  have  suited  a 
rude  and  uncultivated  horde.     So  that  a  certain  regard  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Egypt  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  Hebrew 
polity,  if  it  was  to  possess  a  suitable  adaptation  to  the  real  pro- 
gress of  society  in  the  arts  and  manners  of  civilised  life.     To 
instance  only  in  one  particular — the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
writing  must  alone  have  exercised  a  most  material  influence  on 
the  code  of  laws  prescribed  to  this  new  people.     Where  such 
an  art  is  unknown,  the  laws  must  necessarily  be  few,  the  in- 
stitutions natural  and  simple,  and  the  degree  of  instruction 
connected  with  them  of  the  most  elementary  nature — such  as 
oral  tradition  might  be  sufficient  to  preserve,  or  the  verses  of 
some  popular  bards  to  teach.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
legislation  is  for  a  people  among  whom  writing  is  known  and 
familiarly  used,  it  will  naturally  embrace  a  much  wider  range, 
and  branch  itself  out  into  a  far  greater  variety  of  particulars. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  for  this  reason  among  others,  the 
Israelites  were  associated  with  the   manners   of  Egypt,  and 
Moses  was  from  his  youth  instructed  in  all  its  learning.     For 
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whatever  mystery  hangs  over  the  first  invention  of  letters, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Egypt  was  the  country 
where  the  art  of  writing  was  first  brought  into  general  practice, 
and  that  at  a  period  long  prior  to  the  birth  of  Moses.  But 
without  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  art, 
Moses  could  not  have  delivered  such  a  system  of  laws  as  con* 
stituted  the  framework  of  his  dispensation, — which,  from  their 
multiplicity,  it  had  been  impossible  to  have  accurately  pre- 
served, and  from  their  prevailing  character,  as  opposed  to  the 
corrupt  tendencies  of  the  people,  the  people  themselves  were 
but  too  willing  to  forget.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  written,  and  that  what  was  pre-eminently  the  law 
should  even  be  engraved,  for  the  sake  of  greater  durability, 
upon  tables  of  stone.  All  this  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
learning  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver,  as  requisite  to  fit  him 
for  being  instrumentally  the  author  of  such  a  dispensation,  and 
a  certain  influence  necessarily  exerted  by  his  learning  on  his 
legislation.  It  implies  also  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  whose  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
admit  of  and  call  for  such  a  legislator.^ 

^  We  have  already  spoken,  toward  the  dose  of  chap.  i.  §  1,  of  the  oon- 
nectioD  between  the  civilisation  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  ultimate  purposes 
of  God  in  respect  to  them.  The  particular  point  more  especiall  j  noticed  in 
the  text  here— the  existence  and  familiar  use  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Egypt, 
at  the  time  of  Israel's  sojourn  there — has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy, but  is  now  virtually  settied,  so  far  as  our  inmiediate  purpose  is 
concerned.  How  alphabetical  writing  was  invented,  or  by  whom,  or  whether 
it  was  not  transmitted  from  the  ages  before  the  flood,  and  might  conse- 
quently be  claimed  by  each  of  the  more  eminent  races  or  nations  that  after- 
wards arose  as  their  own, — ^these  are  still  imexplored  mysteries,  and  likely 
to  remain  such.  The  opinion  is  now  very  prevalent,  that  the  invention 
belongs  to  Egypt,  and  grew  out  of  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  original 
hieroglyphic  or  picture  writing.  So  especially  Warburton,  Div.  Lig.  B.  iv. 
§  4,  and  many  of  the  recent  writers  on  hieroglyphics.  Bat  this  opinion 
is  by  no  means  universal,  and  it  stands  connected  with  such  diificulties, 
that  some  of  those  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  the  subject,  hold 
tiie  order  of  things  to  have  been  precisely  the  reverse.  They  conceive  that 
the  most  complicated  was  also  the  last — that  out  of  the  alphabetical  writ- 
ing came  the  phonetic  hieroglyphic,  and  this  again  gave  rise  to  the  ideo- 
graphic and  figurative.  So,  in  part  at  least,  Zoega,  also  Klaproth,  Latronne, 
and  Hengstenberg,  who  remarks,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  '  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  was  exclusively  a  sacred  (»e,  and  hence  oonv^  tha 
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(3.)  We  can  veiy  easily,  however,  advance  a  step  further, 
and  perceive  how  a  still  more  direct  and  intimate  connection 
might  in  some  respects  be  legitimately,  and  even  advantage- 
ously, established,  between  the  state  of  matters  in  Egypt  and 
that  introduced  by  Moses  among  the  Israelites.  In  things, 
for  example,  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  due  order  and 

impreaaon  that  it  was  intended  to  darken  what  already  existed  in  a  simple 
form ;  if  we  seek  in  hieroglyphic  writing  the  commenoement  of  writing  in 
general,  we  can  scaroely  comprehend  how  it  should  from  the  first  have  been 
exclusivelj  employed  by  the  priests.' — (AuthenUty  des  Pe$U.  L  pp.  444-6, 
where  also  see  quotations  from  the  other  writers  mentioned  as  holding  this 
view.)  Bat  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  writing  by  letters  reaches  back  to  a  period  beyond  all  authentic  ptx>fane 
history,  and  dates  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  human  race.  Hence,  by 
most  early  nations,  the  invention  of  it  was  ascribed  to  one  of  their  gods,— 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  Thaaut,  by  the  Egyptians  to  Thot  or  Hermes,  eta 
The  fact,  also,  that  a  person,  whether  personally  designated,  or  characterized 
by  the  name  of  Cadmus,  a  supposed  contemporary  of  Moses,  brought  letters 
from  Phoeuicia  to  Greece,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  letter-writing  was  then 
in  current  use  in  the  East.  Even  Winer  (JRea/  Wdrt.,  art  Screib-Kunst) 
admits  that  Moses  might  possibly  have  become  acquainted  with  it  in  Egypt. 
The  Greek  writers,  Diodorus  (iiL  c  8),  Plato  {De  Leg,  lib.  viL),  speak  of  it 
as  customary  in  Egypt  for  the  multitude  learning  letters ;  and  the  name 
given  by  Herodotus  to  the  alphabetic  kind  of  writing,  dewuUie  (popular), 
and  by  Clemens  and  Porphyry,  tpistoUe,  implies  it  to  have  been  generally 
known  and  used.  *  In  Egypt,^  says  Wilkinson,  *  nothing  was  done  without 
writing.  Scribes  were  employed  on  all  occasions,  whether  to  settle  public 
or  private  questions,  and  do  bargain  of  any  consequence  was  made  without 
the  voucher  of  a  written  document' — (Vol.  L  p.  183.)  He  tells  us  also, 
that  papyri  of  the  most  remote  Pharaonic  period  have  been  found  with  the 
same  mode  of  writing  as  that  of  the  age  of  Cheops.— (VoL  iiL  p.  150.) 
Roeselini  sa3^  that  ^  they  probably  wrote  more  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  on 
more  ordinary  occasions,  than  among  us ;  *  that  *  the  steward  6l  the  house 
kept  a  written  register;^  that  ^  their  names  used  to  be  inacribed  upon  their 
implements  and  garments ;  ^  that  ^  in  levying  soldiers,  persons  wrote  down 
their  names  as  ihe  commanders  brought  the  men  up,'  etc.— (VoL  iL  p. 
241  ss.)  That  this  accords  with  the  representations  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  the  Israelites  partook  in  the  privilege,  is  evident  from  the 
name  given  to  their  officers  both  in  Egypt  and  Canaan,  shoterim,  or  scribes 
(Ex.  V.  16;  Deut  zx.  5),  and  also  from  the  very  frequent  references  to 
writing  in  the  books  of  Moses, — for  example,  Ex.  xxxii  16 ;  Deut  vi  9, 
xL  20,  xxvil,  where  they  were  enjoined  to  have  the  whole  law  written 
upon  stones  covered  with  chalk  or  plaster  (according  to  a  practice  common 
in  Egyptf  Wilkinson,  iii.  p.  SOO),  that  all  might  see  it  and  read  it 
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discipline  among  the  people^  or  for  the  becoming  support  of  the 
ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion,  —  things  which  human 
nature  is  disposed,  if  not  altogether  to  shiin,  at  least  improperly 
to  curtail  and  limit, — it  might  have  been  the  part  of  the  highest 
wisdom  to  adopt  substantially  the  arrangements  which  already 
existed  in  Egypt ;  for  as  these  must,  from  their  very  nature, 
have  imposed  a  species  of  burden  upon  the  Israelites,  the 
thought  that  the  same  had  been  borne  even  by  the  depraved 
and  idolatrous  people  from  whom  they  were  now  separated, 
would  the  more  easily  reconcile  them  to  its  obligations.  This  is 
a  principle  which  we  find  recognised  and  acted  on  in  Oospel 
times.  There  must  be  self-denial,  and  a  readiness  to  undergo 
labour  and  fatigue,  in  the  Chiistian ;  and  this  the  apostle  en- 
forces by  a  reference  to  the  toils  of  the  husbandman,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  soldier,  and  even  the  painstaking  laborious  diligence 
of  the  combatant  in  the  Grecian  games.^  There  must  be  a 
decent  maintenance  provided  for  those  who  devote  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  this,  he  in  part  grounds  on  what 
was  usually  done  amongst  men  in  the  commonest  occupations 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  custom,  prevalent  alike  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  for  those  who  ministered  at  the  altar  to  live  of 
the  altar.'  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  however  distasteful  it 
might  be  to  men  of  corrupt  minds,  that  proper  means  should 
be  employed  in  the  Church  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  the  enforcement  of  a  wholesome  discipline ;  and  the  state 
of  things  among  the  Gentiles  is  appealed  to  as  in  itself  con- 
stituting a  call  to  attend  to  this,  sufficient  even  to  shame 
the  churches  into  its  observance.*  Not  only  so,  but  the  offi- 
cers appointed  in  the  Christian  Church  to  take  charge  of  its 
internal  administration,  and  preside  over  its  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, it  is  well  known,  were  derived,  even  to  their  very 
names,  from  those  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which  was  not 
immediately  of  divine  origin,  but  gradually  arose  out  of  the 
exigences  of  the  times ;  the  Holy  Spirit  choosing,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  make  use  of  what  was  known  and  familiar  to  the 

1  2  Tim.  il  3-6 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 
«  1  Cor.  ix.  7-14,  x.  21. 
•  1  Cor.  v.,  xi.  1-16. 
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minds  of  the  disciples,  rather  than  to  invent  an  entirely  new 
order  of  things.^ 

We  should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  the  applicii 
tion  of  this  principle  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation — ^to  find  that 
some  things  there,  especially  of  the  kind  supposed,  bore  a  sub- 
stantial conformity  to  those  of  Egypt.  The  ofiicers,  or  shoterim, 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xx.,  were  evidently  of  this  class.  And  such 
also  were  some  of  the  arrangements  respecting  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  land,  and  the  support  ministered  from  its  produce 
to  those  who  were  regarded  more  especially  as  the  representa- 
tives of  God.  In  these  respects  there  was  the  closest  resem- 
blance between  the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  polities,  and  in  the 
points  in  which  they  agreed  they  differed  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, that  the  king  was  regarded  as  sole  proprietor  of  the 
land  in  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  what  belonged  to  the 
priests,  and  that  the  cultivators  were  properly  farmers  under 
the  king.  Diodorus,  indeed,'  represents  the  military  caste  as 
having  also  a  share  in  the  land;  and  Wilkinson'  says  that 
kings,  priests,  and  the  military  order,  these,  but  these  only, 
appear  to  have  been  landowners.  Herodotus,  however,  ex- 
plains this  apparent  contradiction  in  regard  to  the  military 
order,  by  stating*  that  their  land  properly  belonged  to  the  king ; 
that  they  differed  from  the  common  cultivators  only  in  holding 
it  free  of  rent,  and  in  lieu  of  wages ;  that  hence,  while  it  had 
been  given  them  by  one  king,  it  had  been  taken  away  by 
another.  He  also  mentions,  that  not  only  had  the  priests  pro- 
perty in  land  connected  with  the  temples  in  which  they  served, 
but  also  that  they  had  allowances  furnished  them  out  of  the 
public  or  royal  treasures,  and  along  with  the  soldiers  received  a 
salary  from  the  king.*  These  are  very  striking  peculiarities, 
and,  as  Hengstenberg  justly  remarks,*  imply,  at  least  in  regard 

*  See  Lightfoot,  Works^  vi.  p.  266  ;  and  more  particularly  Vitringa,  De 
Synagoga  Vet.,  in  the  third  part  of  which  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  form 
of  government  and  ministry  belonging  to  the  synagogues  was  in  a  great 
measure  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church. 

«  Lib.  i.  78.  »  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  p.  263.  *  Lib.  ii.  §  Ul. 

*  Lib.  iL  37,  168.        •  Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses,  p.  62,  Trana. 
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to  the  king's  proprietorship  in  the  land,  a  historical  fact  through 
which  it  was  brought  about.  We  have  such  a  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph/  when  he  bought  the  land  for  Pharaoh,  but 
rented  it  out  again  to  the  people,  on  condition  of  their  paying 
a  fifth  of  the  produce,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  land 
of  the  priests,  whose  land  Pharaoh  had  no  opportunity  indeed 
of  purchasing,  because  they  had  a  stated  allowance  from  his 
stores. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  singular  state  of  things  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Joseph,  was,  that  a  similar  arrangement 
in  regard  to  the  land  of  Canaan  might  the  more  readily  be  gone 
into  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites.     The  similarity  Is  too  striking 
to  have  been  the  result  of  anything  but  an  intentional  copying 
from  the  Egyptian  constitution.    For  in  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth God  is  represented  as  King,  to  whom  the  whole  land 
belonged,  and  the  people  were  as  tenants  under  Him — obliged 
also,  by  the  tenure  on  which  they  held  it,  to  yield  what  was 
probably  two-tenths,  or  a  fifth,  of  the  yearly  produce  unto  God^ 
who  again  provided  out  of  this  fifth  for  the  support  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  His  peculiar 
representatives.'    This  large  contribution  from  the  regular  in- 
crease of  the  land  was  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  divine  ordinances,  and  the  beneficent  support  of  those  who, 
according  to  the  plan  adopted,  had  no  other  resources  to  trust 
to  for  their  comfortable  maintenance.    But  it  implied  too  entire 
a  dependence  upon  God,  and  exacted  too  much  at  their  hands^ 
to  meet  with  a  ready  compliance.    And  it  was  not  only  com- 
patible, but  we  should  rather  say  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  highest  wisdom,  to  adopt  an  arrangement  for  securing  it, 
which  was  thus  grounded  in  the  history  and  constitution  of 
Egypt,  rather  than  to  contrive  one  altogether  new ;  for  it  thus 
came  to  them,  on  its  first  proposal^  recommended  and  sanc- 
tioned by  ancient  usage.     And  the  thought  was  obvious,  that 
if  the  citizens  even  of  a  heathen  empire,  in  consideration  of  a 
great  act  of  kindness  in  the  time  of  famine,  gave  so  much  to 

*  Gen.  xlviL 

'  Num.  xviii. ;  Deut.  ziv.  xvi.     See  also  Michaelis^  Laws  of  Moses,  voL 
jL  p.  258.;  and  art.  TUheSj  in  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary. 
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their  earthly  sovereign^  and  held  so  dependentlj  of  him,  it  was 
meet  that  ihey  should  willingly  yield  the  same  to  the  God  who 
had  redeemed  them,  and  freely  bestowed  upon  them  everything 
they  possessed. 

In  these,  and  probably  some  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind, 
we  (^an  easily  understand  how  the  Egyptian  learning  of  Moses, 
without  the  slightest  derogation  to  his  divine  <x)nmiission,  might 
be  turned  to  valuable  account  in  executing  the  work  given  him 
to  do.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  divine 
direction  and  counsel  imparted  to  him  superseded  the  light  he 
had  obtained,  or  the  benefit  he  had  derived  by  his  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt. 

(4.)  But  there  is  still  another  point  of  connection  between 
the  Egyptian  leaming  of  Moses,  coupled  with  the  Egyptian 
training  of  the  people,  and  what  might  justly  be  expected  in 
the  institutions  under  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  one 
still  more  directly  bearing  on  the  religious  aspect  of  the  dis- 
pensation. For  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  brought  in  by 
Moses  was  predominantly  of  a  symbolical  nature.  But  a  symbol 
is  a  kind  of  language,  and  can  no  more  than  ordinary  speech 
be  framed  arbitrarily ;  it  must  grow  up  and  form  itself  out  of 
the  elements  which  are  furnished  by  the  field  of  nature  or  art, 
and  be  gathered  from  it  by  daily  observation  and  experience. 
The  language  which  we  use  as  the  common  vehicle  of  our 
thoughts,  and  which  forms  the  medium  of  our  most  hallowed 
intercourse  with  heaven,  is  constructed  from  the  world  of  sin 
and  sorrow  around  us,  and,  if  viewed  as  to  its  origin,  savours  of 
things  common  and  unclean.  But  in  its  use  simply  as  a  vehicle 
of  thought  or  a  medium  of  intercourse,  it  is  not  the  less  fitted 
to  utter  the  sentiments  of  our  heart,  and  convey  even  our  loftiest 
aspirations  to  heaven.  Why  should  it  be  thought  to  have  been 
otherwise  with  the  language  of  symbol  t  This  too  must  have 
its  foundation  to  a  great  extent  in  nature  and  custom,  in  obser- 
vation and  experience ;  for  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  it  must, 
to  be  intelligible,  employ  the  signs  which,  by  previous  use,  the 
eye  is  able  to  read  and  understand.  How  should  I  imagine 
that  white,  as  a  symbol,  represents  purity,  or  crimson,  guilt, 
unless  something  in  my  past  history  or  observation  had  taught 
roe  to  regard  the  one  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  other  T    It  would 
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not  in  the  least  mar  the  natural  import  of  the  symbol,  or  de- 
stroy its  aptitude  to  express,  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions, 
the  idea  with  which  it  has  become  associated  in  my  mind,  if  I 
should  have  learned  its  meaning  amid  employments  not  pro- 
perly sacred,  or  the  practices  of  a  forbidden  superstition.  No 
matter  how  acquired,  the  bond  of  connection  exists  in  my  mind 
between  the  external  symbol  and  the  spiritual  idea;  and  to 
reject  its  religious  use  because  I  may  have  seen  it  abused  to 
purposes  of  superstition,  would  not  be  more  reasonable  than  to 
have  proscribed  every  epithet  in  the  language  of  Greece  or 
Some,  which  had  been  anyhow  connected  with  the  worship  and 
service  of  idolatry. 

Now,  it  so  happened  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  religious 
rites  and  usages  of  a  people  deeply  imbued,  no  doubt,  with  a 
spirit  of  depravity  and  superstition,  but  abounding,  at  the  same 
time,  with  symbolical  arts  and  ordinances.  And  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible  that  another  religion  abounding 
with  the  same  could  be  framed,  without  adopting  to  a  large 
extent  the  signs  with  which,  from  the  accident  of  their  position, 
they  had  become  familiar.  The  religion  introduced  might 
differ — in  point  of  fact,  it  did  differ — from  that  already  estab- 
lished, as  far  as  light  from  darkness,  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
they  respectively  breathed  and  the  great  ends  they  aimed  at 
But  being  alike  symbolical,  the  one  must  avail  itself  of  the 
signs  which  the  other  had  already  seized  upon  as  fitted  to  ex- 
press to  the  eye  particular  ideas.  This  had  become,  so  to  speak, 
the  current  language,  which  might  to  some  extent  be  modified 
and  improved,  but  could  not  be  arbitrarily  set  aside.  And  as 
such  language  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  figurative  use  of 
the  sensible  things  of  nature,  the  assertion  of  Bahr  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  symbols 
so  employed  must  be  common  to  all  religions  of  a  like  nature. 
Yet  as  each  nation  also  has  its  peculiarities  of  thought,  of 
custom,  of  scenery,  of  art  and  commerce,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  some  corresponding  peculiarities  of  symbolical  expression. 
And  it  should  by  no  means  surprise  us — it  is  rather  in  accord- 
ance with  just  and  rational  expectation,  if,  since  the  Egyptians 
were  in  various  respects  so  peculiar  a  people,  and  the  Israelites 

VOL.  II.  P 
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in  general^  and  Moses  in  particular,  had  been  bronght  into 
snch  close  and  intimate  connection  with  their  entire  system, 
the  symbols  of  the  Jewish  worship  should  in  some  points  bear 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Egypt,  which  cannot  be  traced  in 
those  of  any  other  nation  of  heathen  antiquity. 

Such  in  reality  is  the  case,  as  will  afterwards  appear ;  and 
we  perceiye  in  it  a  mark,  not  of  suspicion,  but  of  credibility 
and  truth.  It  bears  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  the  original  genuine- 
ness of  the  revelation  contained  in  them,  that  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  Scripture,  the  peculiar  type  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belonged,  does  in  reference  to  the  truths  and  state> 
ments  contained  in  them.  Though  certain  critics,  of  more  zeal 
than  discretion,  have  thought  it  would  be  a  great  achievement 
for  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament,  if  they  could  establish 
its  claim  to  be  ranked  in  point  of  purity  with  the  best  of  the 
Greek  classics,  no  individual  of  sound  judgment  will  dispute, 
that  if  they  had  succeeded  in  this,  the  loss  would  have  been 
immensely  greater  than  the  gain;  that  one  most  important 
proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  record  would  have  perished,  and  that  the  language  itself 
would  have  become  less  pliant  and  expressive  as  a  medium  for 
communicating  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Gbspel.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  religion  of  Moses,  that  its 
symbols  can  so  generally  be  identified  with  those  currently 
employed  at  the  period  when  it  arose ;  and  the  peculiar  resem- 
blance borne  by  some  of  them  to  the  customs  and  usages  of 
Egypt,  is  like  a  stamp  of  veritableness  impressed  upon  its  very 
structure,  testifying  of  its  having  originated  in  the  time  and 
circumstances  mentioned  in  the  original  record.  Nor  can  we 
fail  to  see  in  this  the  marvellous  wisdom  of  the  divine  working, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  undertaking  of  Moses, 
that  while  he  was  to  be  commissioned  to  set  up  a  symbolical 
religion  among  the  Israelites,  the  reverse  in  all  its  great  features 
of  that  prevalent  in  Egypt,  he  should  yet  have  been  thoroughly 
qualified  by  his  original  training  to  serve  himself  of  whatever 
suitable  materials  were  furnished  by  the  land  of  his  birth. 
These  were  in  a  sense  part  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy, 
out  of  which  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness  was  reared— 
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though  still  all  things  there  were  made  after  the  divine  pattera 
shown  to  Moses  in  the  mount ;  and  in  the  truths  it  symbolized, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected,  it  was  an  embodi- 
ment, not  of  the  things  pertaining  to  a  corrupt  nature-worship, 
but  of  those  which  reveal  the  character  of  a  righteous  God,  and 
the  duty  of  service  which  His  redeemed  owe  to  Him. 

It  is  not  certainly  for  the  purpose  of  finding  any  confirma- 
tion in  a  theological  point  of  view,  to  the  argument  maintained 
in  the  preceding  pages,  but  only  to  show  the  foundation  in 
nature,  or  the  scientific  basis  which  it  also  has  to  rest  upon,  that 
we  produce  the  following  quotation  from  C.  O.  Miiller.  The 
quotation  is  further  valuable,  as  it  exhibits  the  view  of  a  pro- 
found thinker,  and  one  who  has  made  himself  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  thoughts  and  customs  of  remote  antiquity,  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  treasured  up  in  the  symbols  of  ancient 
worship,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  people  to  understand  them.  It 
is  possible,  that  in  the  work  from  wliich  we  give  the  extract  he 
carries  his  views  to  an  extreme,  as  we  certainly  think  he  does,  in 
often  making  too  much  of  particular  transactions,  and  also  in 
regarding  instruction  by  myths  and  symbols  not  only  indepen- 
dent of,  but  in  some  sort  inconsistent  with,  direct  instruction 
in  doctrine.  The  general  soundness,  however,  of  his  view  re- 
garding the  significance  of  those  ancient  forms  of  instruction, 
especially  of  symbol,  there  are  few  men  of  learning  or  judgment 
who  will  now  be  disposed  to  call  in  question.  ^That  this 
connection  of  the  idea  with  the  sign  when  it  took  place,  was 
natural  and  necessary  to  the  ancient  world ;  that  it  occurred  in- 
voluntarily ;  and  that  the  essence  of  the  symbol  consists  in  this 
supposed  real  connection  of  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified, 
I  here  assume.  Now,  symbols  in  this  sense  are  evidently 
coeval  with  the  human  race;  they  result  from  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  body  in  man ;  nature  has  implanted  the  feel- 
ing for  them  in  the  human  heart.  How  is  it  that  we  under- 
stand what  the  endless  diversities  of  human  expression  and 
gesture  signify?  How  comes  it,  that  every  physiognomy 
expresses  to  us  spiritual  peculiarities,  without  any  conscious- 
ness on  our  part  of  the  cause?  Here  experience  alone  cannot 
be  our  guide ;  for  without  having  ever  seen  a  countenance  like 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  we  should  yet,  when  we  saw  it,  ixn- 
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mediately  understand  Its  features.    An  earlier  race  of  mankind, 
who  lived  still  more  in  sensible  impressions,  must  have  had  a 
still  stronger  feeling  for  them.     It  may  be  said  that  all  nature 
wore  to  them  a  physiognomical  aspect.     Now,  the  worship 
which  represented  the  feelings  of  the  divine  in  visible  external 
actions,  was  in  its  nature  thoroughly  symbolical.    No  one  can 
seriously  doubt  that  prostration  at  prayer  is  a  symbolic  act; 
for  corporeal  abasement  very  evidently  denotes  spiritual  sub- 
ordination :  so  evidently,  that  language  cannot  even  describe 
the  spiritual,  except  by  means  of  a  material  relation.     Bat  it  is 
equally  certain  that  sacrifice  also  is  symbolical ;  for  how  would 
the  feeling  of  acknowledgment,  that  it  is  a  God  who  supplies  us 
with  food  and  drink,  display  itself  in  action,  but  by  withdraw- 
ing a  portion  of  them  from  the  use  of  man,  and  setting  it  apart 
in  honour  of  the  Deity  t     But  precisely  because  the  symbolical 
has  its  essence  in  the  idea  of  an  actual  connection  between  the 
sign  and  the  thing  signified,  was  an  inlet  left  for  the  super- 
stitious error,  that  something  palatable  was  really  offered  to  the 
gods — that  they  tasted  it.    But  it  will  scarcely  do  to  derive  the 
usage  from  this  superstition;   in  other  words,  to  assign  the 
intention  of  raising  a  savoury  steam  as  the  original  foundation 
of  all  sacrifice.     It  would  then  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  at 
the  ceremony  of  libation  the  wine  was  poured  on  the  earth,  in 
order  that  the  gods  might  lick  it  up !     I  have  here  only  brought 
into  view  one  side  of  the  idea,  which  forms  the  basis  of  sacrifice, 
and  wliich  the  other,  certainly  not  less  ancient,  always  accom- 
panied, namely,  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice ;  which  was 
from  the  earliest  times  expressed  in  numberless  usages  and 
legends,  and  which  could  only  spring  from  the  strongest  and 
most  intense  religious  feeling :  "We  are  deserving  of  death;  we 
offer  as  a  substitute  the  blood  of  the  animal.'''^ — He  states,  a 
little  further  on,  that  we  must  not  always  presuppose  that  a 
particular  symbol  corresponds  exactly  to  a  particular  idea,  such 
as  we  may  be  accustomed  to  conceive  of  it ;  that  the  symbols 
will  partly,  indeed,  remain  the  same  as  long  as  external  nature 
continues  unchanged,  but  that  their  signification  will  vary  with 
the  different  national  modes  of  intuition  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  so  that  a  moral  and  religious  economy,  like  that  of 
^  MuUer^t  Introd.  to  Scientific  System  of  Mythology^  p.  196,  Eng.  Trans. 
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Judaism,  might  be  engrafted  on  the  nature-worship  of  Egypt, 
— meaning,  thereby,  we  suppose,  that  while  many  of  the  sym- 
bols were  retained,  a  new  and  higher  meaning  would  be  imparted 
to  them.^ 

Having  given  the  sentiments  of  one  high  authority,  bearing 
on  the  external  resemblance  in  some  points  between  Judaism 
and  the  religions  of  heathen  antiquity,  we  shall  give  the  senti- 
ments of  another  as  to  the  radical  difference  in  spirit  and  cha- 
racter which  distinguished  the  true  from  the  false, — an  authority 
whose  defective  views  on  some  vital  points  of  doctrine  only  render 
his  opinion  here  the  less  liable  to  suspicion.  ^Heathenism,' 
says  Bahr,  ^  as  is  now  no  longer  disputed,  was  in  all  its  parts  a 
nature-religion ;  that  is,  the  deification  of  nature  in  its  entire 
compass.  That  mode  of  contemplation  which  was  wont  to  per- 
ceive the  ideal  in  the  real,  proceeded  in  heathenism  a  step 
further ;  it  saw  in  the  world  and  nature  not  merely  a  manifes- 
tation of  Godhead,  but  the  very  essence  and  being  of  nature 
were  regarded  in  it  as  identical  with  the  essence  and  being  of 
Godhead,  and  as  such  thrown  together :  the  ultimate  foundation 
of  all  heathenism  is  pantheism.  Hence  the  idea  of  the  oneness 
of  the  Divine  Being  was  not  absolutely  lost ;  but  this  oneness 
was  not  at  all  that  of  a  personal  existence,  possessing  self-con- 
sciousness and  self-determination,  but  an  impersonal  One,  the 
great  /^  a  neuter  abstract,  the  product  of  mere  speculation, 
which  is  at  once  everything  and  nothing.  Wherever  the  Deity 
appeared  as  a  person,  it  ceased  to  be  one,  and  resolved  itself  into 
an  infinite  multiplicity.  But  all  these  gods  were  mere  personi- 
fications of  the  different  powers  of  nature.  From  a  religion 
which  was  so  physical  in  its  fundamental  character,  there  could 
only  be  developed  an  ethics  which  should  bear  the  hue  and  form 
of  the  physical.  Above  all  that  is  moral  rose  natural  necessity 
— fate,  to  which  gods  and  men  were  alike  subject ;  the  highest 
moral  aim  for  man  was  to  yield  an  absolute  submission  to  this 
necessity,  and  generally  to  transfuse  himself  into  nature  as 
being  identified  with  Deity,  to  represent  in  himself  its  life,  and 
especially  that  characteristic  of  it,  perfect  harmony,  conformity 
to  law  and  rule. — The  Mosaic  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  has 

^  Muller^B  Introd.  to  Scientific  System  of  Mythology,  pp.  219,  222,  Eug. 
Trans. 
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for  its  first  principle  tlie  oneness  and  absolute  spiritnalitj  of 
God.  The  Godhead  is  no  neuter  abstract,  no  It,  but  I; 
Jehovah  is  altogether  a  personal  God.  The  whole  world,  nith 
everything  it  contains,  is  His  work,  the  offspring  of  His  own  free 
^aet,  His  creation.  Viewed  as  by  itself,  this  world  is  nothing; 
He  alone  is — absolute  being.  He  is  in  it,  indeed,  bat  not  as 
properly  one  with  it;  He  is  infinitely  above  it,  and  can  clothe 
Himself  with  it  as  with  a  garment,  or  fold  it  up  and  lay  it  aside 
as  He  pleases.  Now  this  God,  who  reveals  and  manifests  Him- 
self through  all  creation,  in  carrying  into  execution  His  pur- 
pose to  save  and  bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  revealed  and 
manifested  Himself  in  an  especial  manner  to  one  race  and 
people.  The  centre  of  this  revelation  is  the  word  which  He 
spoke  to  Israel ;  but  this  word  is  His  law,  the  expression  of  His 
perfect  holy  will.  The  essential  character,  therefore,  of  the 
special  revelation  of  God  is  holiness.  Its  substance  is,  ^^  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy."  So  that  the  Mosaic  religion  is  through- 
out ethical ;  it  always  addresses  itself  to  the  will  of  man,  and 
deals  with  him  as  a  moral  being.  Everything  that  God  did  for 
Israel,  in  the  manifestations  He  gave  of  Himself,  aims  at  this  as 
its  final  end,  that  Israel  should  sanctify  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  thereby  be  himself  sanctified.'  ^ 

There  can  be  Ho  doubt  that  this  view  of  the  being  and 
character  of  God,  unfolded  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  entered  as  a 
pervading  element  into  the  religion  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
gave  a  tone  altogether  peculiar  to  everything  connected  with  it. 
Even  where  the  form  of  Egyptian  laws  and  institutions  was 
retained,  these  became  informed  with  another  spirit,  and  directed 
to  a  nobler  aim.  Heligious  worship  itself  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter ;  it  ceased  to  be,  as  in  heathenism,  an  abject  prostration 
of  spirit  before  powers  known  only  as  working  in  nature,  and 
subject  to  it, — powers  that  might  be  worshipped  with  cringing 
homage  or  dread,  but  could  not  be  properly  loved  or  adored. 
It  became  a  free  and  elevated  communion  with  the  Great 
Parent  of  the  universe,  Himself  the  lofty  ideal  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  good.  From  his  relation  to  such  a  Being,  each  indi- 
vidual was  raised  to  a  higher  sphere  of  life  and  action.     It  was 

^  SymboUk^  i.  pp.  85-^7,  where  also  oonfirmatoiy  testimonies  are  pro- 
duced from  Creuzer,  Gorres,  Hegel,  SchlegeL 
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a  kind  of  sacrilege  now  to  view  him  as  the  simple  property  of 
his  fellow-men,  the  creature  of  circumstances,  or  the  tool  of 
arbitrary  sway;  he  had  become  the  subject  and  servant  of 
Jehovah,  in  whose  covenant  he  stood,  and  whose  image  he  bore. 
All  the  relations,  too,  which  he  filled — domestic,  social,  and 
public — ^were  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  same  hallowed 
and  elevated  spirit ;  and  the  object  he  was  called  to  realize  in 
the  midst  of  them  was,  not  a  mere  conformity  to  external  order 
or  hereditary  custom, — the  common  aim  of  heathenism, — but 
the  cultivation,  the  exercise,  of  that  moral  excellence  and  purity 
which  was  seen  in  the  character  and  law  of  his  God. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  TABERNACLE  IN  ITS  GENERAL  STRUCTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  Israel  had  been  brought  into  a  state  of  formal 
completeness.  The  covenant  of  promise,  which  pledged  the 
divine  faithfulness  to  bestow  upon  them  every  essential  bless- 
ing, was  now  properly  supplemented  by  the  covenant  of  law, 
which  took  them  bound  to  yield  the  dutiful  return  of  obedi- 
ence He  justly  expected  from  them.  The  foundation  was  thus 
outwardly  laid  for  a  near  relationship  subsisting,  and  a  blessed 
intercourse  developing  itself  between  the  God  of  Abraham  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  seed  of  Abraham  on  the  other.  And  it 
was  primarily  with  the  design  of  securing  and  furthering  this 
end,  that  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  of  Sinai  was  so  im- 
mediately followed  up  by  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle. 

I.  The  command  is  first  of  all  given  for  the  children  of 
Israel  bringing  the  necessary  materials  :  ^  And  let  them  make 
me,'  it  is  added,  '  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them.'^ 
The  different  parts  are  then  minutely  described,  after  which 
the  general  design  is  again  indicated  thus :  '  And  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God.  And 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God,  that  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell  among  them  : 
I  am  the  Lord  their  God.'^  With  this  representation  of  its 
general  design,  the  names  or  designations  applied  to  it  perfectly 
correspond. 

(1.)  Most  commonly,  when  a  single  name  is  used,  it  is  that 
which  answers  to  our  word  dwelling  or  liabitation^  although  the 
word  generally  employed  in  our  translation  is  tabernacle.    Some- 
*  Ex.  ixv.  8.  *  Ex.  xxix.  45,  46.  •  |3Bfe. 
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times  we  find  the  more  definite  term  houses  the  hoase  of  Ood, 
or  the  Lord's  house/  or  tent,^  The  dwelling  in  its  original 
fprm  was  a  tent,  because  the  people  among  whom  God  came  to 
reside  and  hold  converse  were  then  dwelling  in  tents,  and  had 
not  yet  come  to  their  settled  habitation.  But  afterwards  this 
tent  was  supplanted  by  the  temple  in  Jerusalen,  which  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  ceiled  houses  in  the  land  of  Israel  that 
the  original  tabernacle  held  to  the  tents  in  the  wilderness. 
And  coming,  as  the  temple  thus  did,  in  the  room  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  holding  the  same  relative  position,  it  was  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  tent  of  God,^  though  more  commonly  it  received 
the  appellation  of  the  Iiouse  of  God,  or  His  habitcUion. 

(2.)  Besides  these  names,  certain  descriptive  epithets  were 
applied  to  the  tabernacle.  It  was  called  the  tent  of  tneetingy* 
for  which  our  version  has  unhappily  substituted  the  tent  of  the 
congregation.  The  expression  is  intended  to  designate  this  tent 
or  dwelling  as  the  place  in  which  God  was  to  meet  and  converse 
with  His  people ;  not,  as  is  too  commonly  supposed,  the  place 
where  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  assemble,  and  in  which 
they  had  a  common  interest.  It  was  this  certainly  ;  but  merely 
because  it  was  another  and  higher  thing — because  it  formed  for 
all  of  them  the  one  ])oint  of  contact  and  channel  of  intercourse 
between  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  Ex. 
xxix.  42,  43,  where  the  Lord  Himself  gives  an  explanation  of 
the  ^tabernacle  of  meeting,'  and  says  concerning  it,  'Where 
I  will  meet  with  you,  to  speak  there  unto  thee :  and  there  I 
will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  it  shall  be  sanctified 
by  my  glory.' 

(3.)  The  tabernacle  is  again  described  as  the  tabernacle  of 
the  testimony^  or  tent  of  witness.^  It  received  this  designation 
from  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  which  were  placed  in  the  ark 
or  chest  that  stood  in  the  innermost  sanctuary.  These  tables 
were  called  '  the  testimony,'  and  the  ark  which  contained  them 
^  the  ark  of  the  testimony,'  ^  whence,  also,  the  whole  tabernacle 

^  n^a,  Ex.  xxiii.  19 ;  Deut  xxiiL  18 ;  Josh.  ix.  23  ;  Judg.  zyiii.  81. 

« Snk.  Ex.  xxvi.  11.  » Ezek.  xH.  1.  *  njno  bnk. 

'  myn  bnk,  mv^  QCte.  Ex.  xxxvlil.  21 :  Num.  ix.  15,  xvii.  7. 
•  Ex.  XXV.  21,  22,  xxxi.  18. 
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was  called  the  tabernacle  or  tent  of  the  testimony.  For  God 
dwelk  in  His  law,  which  makes  known  what  He  Himself  is, 
and  on  what  terms  He  will  hold  fellowship  with  men.  The 
witnessing,  as  previously  noticed/  had  respect  more  immediately 
to  the  holiness  of  God,  but  by  necessary  implication  also  to  the 
sinfulness  of  the  people.  While  the  tables  expressed  the  right- 
eous demands  of  the  former,  they  necessarily  witnessed  in  a  con- 
demnatory manner  respecting  the  latter.  So  that  the  meeting 
which  God^s  people  were  to  have  with  EUm  in  His  habitation, 
was  not  simply  for  receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will, 
or  holding  fellowship  with  God  in  general:  it  was  for  that, 
indeed,  more  directly ;  but  it  also  bore  a  prominent  req>ect  to 
the  sins  on  their  part,  against  which  the  law  was  ever  testify- 
ing, and  the  means  of  their  restoration  to  His  favour  and 
blessing. 

Viewing  the  tabernacle,  then  (or  the  temple),  in  this  general 
aspect,  we  may  state  its  immediate  object  and  design  to  have 
been  the  bringing  of  Gt>d  near  to  the  Israelites  in  His  true 
character,  and  keeping  up  an  intercourse  between  Him  and 
them.  It  was  intended  to  satisfy  the  desire  so  feelingly  ex- 
pressed by  Job,  '  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him,  that 
I  might  come  even  to  His  seat  I' ^  and  to  provide,  by  means 
of  a  local  habitation,  with  its  appropriate  services,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  livelier  apprehension  of  God's  character,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  closer  and  more  assured  fellowship  with  Him. 
To  some  extent  this  end  might  have  been  reached  without  the 
intervention  of  such  an  apparatus ;  for  in  itself  it  is  a  spiritual 
thing,  and  properly  consists  in  the  exercise  of  suitable  thoughts 
and  affections  towards  God,  calling  forth  in  return  gracious 
manifestations  of  His  love  and  blessing.  But,  under  a  dis- 
pensation so  imperfect  as  to  the  measure  of  light  it  imparted, 
the  Israelites  would  certainly,  without  such  outward  and  visible 
help  as  was  afforded  by  a  worldly  sanctuary,  have  either  sunk 
into  practical  ignorance  and  forgetf ulness  of  God,  or  betaken 
themselves  to  some  wrong  methods  of  bringing  divine  things 
more  distinctly  within  the  grasp  and  comprehension  of  their 
minds.  It  was  thus  that  idol-worship  arose,  and  was  with  such 
difficulty  repressed  in  the  chosen  family  itself.  Till  God  was 
>  Oh.  u.  §  1.  >  Job  zziiL  8. 
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made  manifest  in  flesh,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  even  the  pious 
mind  anxiously  sought  to  lay  hold  of  some  visible  link  of  eom«> 
munion  with  the  higher  region  of  gloiy.  So  Jacob,  after  he 
had  seen  the  heavenly  vision  on  the  plains  of  Bethel,  could  not 
refrain  from  anointing  the  stone  on  which  his  head  was  laidj 
and  calling  it '  the  house  of  God.'  He  felt  as  if  that  stone  now 
formed  a  peculiar  point  of  contact  with  heaven ;  and  had  his 
mind  been  less  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  would 
assuredly  have  converted  it  in  the  days  of  his  future  prosperity 
into  an  idol,  and  erected  on  the  spot  a  fane  where  it  might  be 
enshrined  and  worshipped. 

It  was  therefore  with  the  view  of  meeting  this  natural  ten- 
dency, or  of  assisting  the  natural  weakness  of  men  in  dealing 
with  divine  and  spiritual  things,  that  God  condescended  to 
provide  for  Himself  a  local  habitation  among  His  people.  His 
doing  so  was  an  act  of  special  kindness  and  grace  to  them*  At 
the  same  time,  it  manifestly  bespoke  an  imperfect  state  of 
things,  and  was  merely  an  adaptation  or  expedient  to  meet  the 
existing  deficiencies  of  their  religions  condition,  till  a  more  per* 
feet  dispensation  should  come.  Had  they  been  able  to  look, 
as  with  open  eye,  on  the  realities  of  the  heavenly  world,  they 
would  have  been  raised  above  the  necessity  of  any  such  external 
ladder  to  place  them  in  apposition  with  its  affairs ;  they  would 
have  found  eretj  place  alike  suitable  for  communing  with  God. 
And  hence,  when  the  old  dispensation  vanished  away,  the  only 
temple  that  presents  itself  is  the  Christian  Church ;  ^  and  in  the 
new  Jerusalem,  where  this  Church  reaches  its  perfection,  no 
temple  shall  any  longer  be  seen;^  for  the  fleshly  weakness, 
which  at  one  time  required  this,  shall  have  flnally  disappeared ; 
everywhere  the  presence  of  God  will  be  realized,  and  dii*ect 
communion  with  Him  maintained.  But  it  was  otherwise  amid 
the  dim  shadows  of  the  earthly  inheritance.  There  a  visible 
pattern  of  divine  things  was  required  to  help  out  in  men's  minds 
the  imperfection  of  the  spiritual  idea ;  a  habitation  was  needed 
for  the  more  peculiar  manifestations  of  God's  presence,  such 
as  could  be  scanned  and  measured  by  the  bodily  eye,  and 
by  serving  itself  of  which  the  eye  of  ^e  mhid  might  rise  to 
B  clearer  apprehension  both  of  His  abiding  nearness  to  His 

»EplLiL22;  ICor.  vi.  19;  2  Cor.  vL  Id.  •  Rev.  xxl  8, 22. 
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people^  and  of  the  more  essential  attributes  of  His  cliaracter 
and  glory. 

II.  But  that  this  material  dwelling-place  of  God  might  be 
a  safe  guide  and  real  assistance  in  promoting  fellowship  with 
Heaven, — that  it  might  convey  only  right  impressions  of  divine 
things,  and  form  a  suitable  channel  of  communication  between 
God  and  man, — it  must  evidently  be  constructed  so  as  to  express 
God's  ideas,  not  man's.  Hence  there  was  presented  to  Moses 
on  the  mount,  the  pattern  form  after  which  it  was  in  every 
particular  to  be  constructed;^  and  though  it  was  to  be  a  taber- 
nacle built  with  men's  hands,  yet  these — from  Moses,  who  was 
charged  with  the  faithful  execution  of  the  whole,  to  the  artificers 
who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials — 
must  all  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  supplying  '  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  knowledge'  for  the  occasion.  This 
plainly  indicates  the  high  importance  which  was  attached  in  the 
mind  of  God  to  the  proper  construction  of  this  divine  habita- 
tion, and  what  a  plenitude  of  meaning  was  designed  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  it.  Yet  here,  also,  there  is  a  middle  path  which  is 
the  right  one ;  and  it  is  possible,  in  searching  for  the  truths 
embodied  in  those  patterns  of  heavenly  things,  to  err  by  excess 
as  well  as  by  defect.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to  the  connec- 
tion and  order  of  the  parts  one  with  another — their  combination 
so  as  to  form  one  harmonious  whole  —  the  circumstances  in 
which,  and  the  purposes  for  which,  that  whole  was  constructed. 
And  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect  beforehand,  that  in 
this  sacred  structure,  as  in  erections  of  an  ordinary  kind,  some 
things  may  have  been  ordered  as  they  were  from  convenience, 
others  from  necessity,  others  again  from  the  general  effect  they 
were  fitted  to  produce,  rather  than  from  any  peculiar  signifi- 
cance belonging  to  them  in  other  respects*  Such,  we  think, 
will  appear  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  only  two  points  we 
are  called  to  consider  in  the  present  section, — the  materials  of 
which  the  tabernacle  was  formed,  and  its  general  structure  and 
appearance. 

(1.)  In  regard  to  the  materials,  one  thing  is  common  to  them 
all — that  they  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  people,  and  presented 

» Ex.  XXV.  40. 
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as  an  ofiFering,  most  of  them  also  as  a  free-will  offering,  to  the 
Lord :  ^  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  me 
an  offering :  of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart 
ye  shall  take  my  offering.'^  That  the  materials  were  to  be 
brought  by  the  people  as  an  offering,  implied  that  the  structure 
for  which  they  were  given  was  altogether  of  a  sacred  character, 
being  made  of  things  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  And  that  the 
offering  should  have  been  of  a  free-will  description,  implied 
that  there  was  to  be  no  constraint  in  anything  connected  with 
it,  and  that,  as  in  the  erection  of  the  dwelling,  so  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected,  there  must  be 
the  ready  concurrence  of  man's  sanctified  will  with  the  grace 
and  condescension  of  Ood.  And  the  people,  who  had  recently 
experienced  the  Lord's  pardoning  mercy,  after  their  shameful 
violation  of  the  covenant,  gave  expression  to  their  grateful 
feelings  by  the  readiness  and  abundance  of  their  contributions. 
Other  ideas  have  sometimes  been  sought  in  connection  with 
the  source  from  which  the  materials  were  derived,  but  without 
any  warrant  from  Scripture.  For  example,  much  has  fre- 
quently been  made  of  the  circumstance  that  these  materials 
formed  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  text  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  at  the  time 
when  they  were  brought  in  free-will  offering  by  the  people  they 
were  their  own  property,  and  simply  as  such  (not  as  having  been 
in  any  particular  manner  obtained)  were  the  people  called  upon 
to  give  them.  Again,  a  portion  of  the  materials — the  whole  of 
the  silver,  it  would  seem,  which  was  employed  in  the  erection — 
was  formed  of  the  half-shekel  of  redemption  money,  which 
Moses  was  ordered  to  levy  from  every  male  in  the  congregation; 
and  as  this  was  chiefly  used  in  making  the  sockets  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, special  meanings  have  been  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance. But  that  nothing  peculiar  was  designed  to  be  intimated 
by  that,  is  clear  from  the  twofold  consideration,  that  a  part  of 
this  silver  was  applied  to  a  quite  different  use,  to  the  making  of 
hooks  and  ornaments  for  the  pillars,  and  that  all  the  sockets 
were  not  made  of  it ;  for  those  of  the  door  or  entrance  were 
formed  of  the  free-will  offerings  of  brass.* 

>  Ex.  XXV.  2.  «  Ex.  xxxTiu.  25-28. 
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The  materials  themselves  were  of  various  sorts,  according 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  required :  Precious  stones,  of 
several  kinds ;  gold,  silver,  and  brass ;  shittim-wood ;  linen  or 
cotton  fabrics  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  skins  for  external 
coverings.  Separate  and  distinct  meanings  have  been  found  in 
each  of  these,  derived  either  from  their  inherent  qualities  or 
from  their  colours,  and  by  none  with  so  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  as  Bahr;  but  still  without  any  solid  foundation. 
That  the  wood,  for  example,  should  have  been  that  of  the 
shittah-tree,  or  the  acacia,  as  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been,  had  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  circumstance,  which 
Bahr  himself  admits,^  that  it  is  the  tree  chiefly  found  in  that 
part  of  Arabia  where  the  tabernacle  was  constructed,  and  the 
only  one  of  such  dimensions  as  to  yield  boards  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  if  a  choice  lay  between  this 
and  some  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  this  in  particular  chosen  on 
account  of  some  inherent  qualities  peculiar  to  itself.  Besides, 
in  the  temple,  which  for  all  essential  purposes  was  one  with  the 
tabernacle,  the  wood  employed  was  not  the  acacia,  but  the  cedar; 
and  that,  no  doubt,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  other  had  been, 
being  the  best  and  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  which  the 
region  afforded.  The  lightness  of  the  acacia -wood,  and  its 
being  less  liable  to  corrupt  than  some  other  species,^  were  inci- 
dental advantages  peculiarly  fitting  it  for  the  use  it  was  here 
applied  to.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything 
further,  or  more  recondite,  depended  on  them ;  according  to  the 
just  remark  of  Hengstenberg,  that  in  so  far  as  things  in  the 
tabernacle  differed  from  those  in  the  temple,  they  must  have 
been  of  an  adventitious  and  incidental  nature.' 

In  regard  to  the  other  articles  used,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  higher  reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  selection,  than  that 

*  Symbolik,  i.  p.  262. 

'  That  it  was  absolutely  incorraptible,  is  not  of  coarse  to  be  imagined, 
though  the  language  of  Josephus,  Philo,  and  some  heathen  writers,  would 
seem  to  imply  as  much.  It  is  called  ^t/Xoy  ivyinrrop  by  the  LXX.,  and 
Josephus  affirms  it  could  not '  suffer  corruption.*  For  other  authorities, 
see  in  Bahr,  i.  p.  262.  The  simple  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was 
light,  and  stood  the  water  well ;  hence  was  much  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
making  boats,  and  was  loosely  talked  of  as  incorruptible. 

»  Authentie,  ii  p.  639. 
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they  were  the  best  and  fittest  of  their  several  kinds.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  most  precious  metals,  of  the  finest  staffs  in  linen 
manufacture,  with  embroidered  workmanship,  the  richest  and 
most  gorgeous  colours,  and  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  gems. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary,  by  means  of  some  external  appa^ 
ratus,  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  the  surpassing  glory  and  mag- 
nificence of  Jehoyah  as  the  King  of  Israel^  and  of  the  singular 
honour  which  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  admitted  to 
minister  and  serve  before  Him.  But  this  could  only  be  done 
by  the  rich  and  costly  nature  of  the  materials  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  of  the  official 
garments  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  serve  in  its  courts. 
It  is  expressly  said  of  the  high  priest's  garments,  that  they  were 
to  be  made  ^ for  glory  (or  ornament)  and  for  beauty;'^  for 
which  purpose  they  were  to  consist  of  the  fine  byss  or  linen 
cloth  of  Egypt,'  embroidered  with  needlework  done  in  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  the  most  brilliant  colours.  And  if  means 
were  thus  taken  for  producing  effect  in  respect  to  the  garments 
of  those  who  ministered  in  the  tabernacle,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  same  would  be  done  in  regard  to  the  tabernacle 
itself.  Hence  we  read  of  the  temple,  the  more  perfect  form  of 
the  habitation,  that  it  was  to  be  made  ^  so  exceeding  magnifical 
as  to  be  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all  countries ;' '  and  that 
among  other  things  employed  by  Solomon  for  this  purpose,  ^the 
house  was  garnished  with  precious  stones  for  beauty.'^  Such 
materials,  therefore,  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle, as  were  best  fitted  for  conveying  suitable  impressions  of 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Being  for  whose  peculiar  habita^ 
tion  it  was  erected.  And  as  in  this  we  are  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  employment,  to  search  for  others  were 
only  to  wander  into  the  regions  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture. 
We  therefore  discard  (with  Hengstenberg^  Baumgarten,  and 
others)  the  meanings  derived  by  Bahr,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
elder  theologians,  from  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  metals,  and 
the  distinctive  colours  employed  in  the  several  fabrics.  They 
are  here  out  of  place.  The  question  is  not,  whether  such  things 
might  not  have  been  used  so  as  to  convey  certain  ideas  of  a 

^  Ex.  xxviii  2.  «  Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Luke  xvi  19. 

*  1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  ^2  Gbron.  ill.  6. 
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moral  and  religious  nature,  but  whether  they  actually  were  so 
employed  here ;  and  neither  the  occasion  of  their  employment, 
nor  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  in  our  opinion,  gives 
the  least  warrant  for  the  supposition.  So  far  as  the  metals 
were  concerned,  we  see  no  ground  in  Scripture  for  any  sjrm- 
bolical  meaning  being  attached  to  them,  separate  from  that  sug- 
gested by  their  costliness  and  ordinary  uses.  That  brass  should 
have  been  the  prevailing  metal  in  the  fittings  and  furniture  of 
the  outer  court,  where  the  people  at  large  could  come  with  their 
offerings,  and  in  the  sanctuary  itself  silver  and  gold,  might 
undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  imaging  the  advance  diat  is  made 
in  the  discovery  of  the  divine  excellence  and  glory,  the  more 
one  gets  into  the  secret  of  His  presence  and  is  prepared  for  be- 
holding His  beauty.  A  symbolical  use  of  certain  colours  we 
undoubtedly  find,  such  as  of  white,  in  expressing  the  idea  of 
purity,  or  of  red,  in  expressing  that  of  guilt ;  but  when  so  used, 
the  particular  colour  must  be  rendered  prominent,  and  connected 
also  with  an  occasion  plainly  calling  for  such  a  symbol.  Thb 
was  not  the  case  in  either  respect  with  the  colours  in  the  taber- 
nacle. The  colours  there,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in  a 
combined  form ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  single  them  out, 
and  give  to  each  a  distinctive  value,  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate how  the  ideas  symbolized  were  to  be  viewed,  whether  in 
reference  to  God  or  to  His  worshippers.  Indeed  the  very 
search  would  necessarily  have  led  to  endless  subtleties,  and  pre- 
vented the  mind  from  receiving  the  one  direct  and  palpable 
impression  which  we  have  seen  was  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
As  examples  of  the  arbitrariness  necessarily  connected  with 
such  meanings,  Bahr  makes  the  red  significant,  in  its  purple 
shade,  of  the  majesty,  in  its  scarlet,  of  the  life-giving  property 
of  God ;  while  Neumann,^  after  fresh  investigations  into  the 
properties  of  light  and  colour,  sees  in  the  red  the  expression  of 
God's  love,  inclining  as  purple  to  the  mercy  of  grace,  as  scarlet 
to  the  jealousy  of  judgment.  With  Bahr,  the  blue  is  the  symbol 
of  the  skyey  majesty  whence  God  manifests  His  glory ;  with 
Neumann,  it  points  to  the  depth  of  ocean,  and  is  the  symbol 
of  God's  substance,  which  dwells  in  light  inaccessible,  and  lays 
in  the  stability  of  the  Creator  the  foundation  of  the  covenant. 
^  Symbdique  du  Culte  de  tAncienne  AlUance  (I860). 
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Such  diverse  and  arbitrary  meanings,  rivalling  the  caprice  of  the 
elder  typoIogistSi  show  the  fancifiilness  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  raised.  And  interwoven  as  the  colours  were  in  works 
of  embroidery,  not  standing  each  apart  in  some  place  of  its 
own,  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  they  had  any  other  purpose 
to  serve  than  similar  works  of  art  in  the  high  priest's  dress, 
viz.  for  omaroent»and  beauty. 

The  total  value  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  tabernacle  must  have  been  very  great.  Estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  present  commercial  value,  the  twenty-nine  talents  of 
gold  alone  would  be  equal  to  about  £173,000;  and  Dr.  Kitto*s 
aggregate  sum  of  £250,000  might  probably  come  near  the 
mark  of  the  entire  cost.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
precious  metals  and  stones  were  much  more  common,  conse- 
quently of  much  less  comparative  value,  in  remote  antiquity 
than  they  are  now.  In  some  of  the  ancient  temples,  as  well  as 
treasure-houses  of  kings,  we  read,  on  good  authority,  of  almost 
incredible  stores  of  diem.  For  example,  in  the  temple  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  there  was  a  single  statue  of  Belus,  with  a 
throne  and  table,  weighing  together  800  talents  of  gold ;  and 
in  the  temple  altogether  about  7170  talents.  Still,  even  this 
was  greatly  outdone  by  the  amount  of  treasure  which,  on  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  we  have  reason  to  think  was  ex- 
pended on  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  such  vast  expenditure, 
whether  on  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
think  of  an  accommodation  to  heathen  prejudices,  nor  of  any- 
thing but  an  intention  to  represent  symbolically  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  Divine  Inhabitant. 

(2.)  Looking  now  to  the  general  structure  and  appearance 
of  the  tabernacle,  we  might  certainly  expect  the  following 
characteristics:  that,  being  a  tent,  or  moveable  habitation,  it 
would  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  somewhat 
of  the  general  aspect  of  such  tenements,  and  be  adapted  for 
removals  from  place  to  place ;  and  that,  being  the  tent  of  Ood, 
it  would  be  fashioned  within  and  without  so  as  to  manifest  the 
peculiar  sacredness  and  grandeur  of  its  destination.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  case.  Like  tents 
generally,  it  was  longer  than  broad — thirty  cubits  long  by  ten 
broad;   and  while  on  three  of  the  sides  possessing  wooden 

VOL.  XL  Q 
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walls,  which  assimilated  it  in  a  measure  to  a  house,  yet  these 
were  composed  of  separate  gilded  boards  or  planks,  rising 
perpendicularly  from  silver  sockets,  kept  together  by  means  of 
golden  rings,  through  which  transverse  bars  were  passed,  and 
hence  easily  taken  asunder  when  a  removal  was  made.  So 
also  the  larger  articles  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  tabemade, 
the  ark,  the  table,  and  the  altars  erf  incense  and  burnt-offering, 
were  each  furnished  with  rings  and  staves,  for  the  greater 
facility  of  transportation.  But  neither  within  nor  without 
must  the  wooden  walls  be  seen,  otherwise  the  appearance  of  a 
tent  would  not  be  preserved.  Hence  a  series  of  curtains  was 
provided,  the  innermost  of  which  was  formed  of  fine  linen — 
ten  breadths,  five  of  which  were  joined  together  to  make  each 
one  curtain,  and  the  two  cartains  were  again  united  together 
by  means  of  fifty  loops.  This  innermost  curtain  or  covering 
was  not  only  made  of  the  finest  material,  but  was  also  varie- 
gated with  diverse  colours  and  cherubic  figures  inwrought 
Hence  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  tent  in  its  interior 
aspect,  consequently  not  merely  forming  the  roof  (where  there 
were  no  wooden  boards),  but  also  attached  by  some  means  to 
the  pillars  (like  the  veil  in  ver.  33)  so  as  to  hang  down  inside 
to  near  the  floor  of  the  dwelling.  In  this  way,  at  least,  one  can 
more  easily  understand  why  it  should  be  called  simply  the 
tabernacle  or  dwelling  (mishkan)  both  at  Ex.  xxvi.  1^  where 
the  direction  is  given  for  making  the  curtains,  and  again  at 
ver.  8,  where,  when  joined  together,  they  are  represented  as 
forming  one  dwelling  (mishkan).  Then  over  this  another  set 
of  curtains,  made  of  goats'  hair,  was  thrown,  certainly  forming 
an  external  covering,  and,  being  two  cubits  longer  than  the 
other,  reaching  to  well-nigh  the  bottom  of  the  boards.  To  this 
day,  the  usual  texture  of  Arabian  tents  is  of  goats'  hair ;  and 
this  being  the  tent  proper  as  to  its  external  aspect,  it  was 
designated  the  tent,^  as  the  other,  which  appeared  from  within, 
was  called  the  habitation  or  dwelling.  And  above  both  these 
sets  of  curtains  a  double  coating  of  skins  was  thrown,  bat 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  the  elements — the 
first  consisting  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  the  other  and  outer- 
most of  skins  of  tachasli^  which  have  often  been  rendered,  as  in 

1  Ohel,  Ex.  xxvi.  11. 
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onr  version,  badgers*  skins,  but  which  are  now  more  commonly 
understood  to  be  those  of  the  seal,  or  perhaps  some  kind  of 
deer.* 

These  parts  and  properties,  or  things  somewhat  similar, 
were  essential  to  this  sacred  erection  as  a  tent;  it  could  not 
have  possessed  its  tent-like  appearance  without  them,  or  been 
adapted  for  moving  from  place  to  place.  Therefore,  to  seek 
for  some  deeper  and  spiritual  reasons  for  such  things  as  the 
boards  and  bars,  the  rings  and  staves,  the  different  sorts  of 
coverings,  the  loops  and  taches^  etc.,  is  to  go  entirely  into  the 
region  of  conjecture,  and  give  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercise 
of  fancy.  A  plain  and  palpable  reason  existed  for  them  in  the 
very  nature  and  design  of  the  erection ;  and  why  should  this 
not  suffice  T  Or,  if  licence  be  granted  for  the  introduction  of 
other  reasons,  who  shall  determine,  since  it  must  ever  remain 
doubtful,  which  ought  to  be  preferred!  It  is  enough  to 
account  for  the  things  referred  to,  that  as  God's  house  was 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  tent,  these,  or  others  somewhat 
similar,  were  absolutely  necessary :  they  as  properly  belonged 

*  We  liave  purposely  confined  our  description  to  the  leading  features,  for 
the  minute  questions  about  the  thickness  of  the  planks,  the  setting  of  the 
pillars,  etc,  which  are  still  agitated,  would  be  here  out  of  place.  The  chief 
point  of  dispute  in  regard  to  what  is  stated  has  respect  to  the  innermost 
set  of  curtains,-^whether,  after  covering  the  top,  they  hung  over  outside ; 
or,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  still  to  believe,  though  stating  it  only  as  a 
probability,  were  made  to  fall  inside,  and  cover  to  within  a  cubit  or  bo  of 
the  bottom  the  interior  of  the  boards.  This  latter  view  was  given  by  Babr, 
{SymhoUk,  i.  pp.  222,  223),  and  is  concifrred  in  by  Neumann  (Die  StiftshUtte, 
p.  65),  also  by  Keil,  Kurtz,  Tomeil,  etc ;  while  the  opposite  is  held  by 
Lund,  Ewald,  Friedrich,  Umbreit,  and  latterly  with  some  keenness  by  Rig- 
genbach  (2>t«  Mosaische  StiftshUtte,  p.  12  sq.,  1862).  Upon  the  whole,  the 
former  seems  the  more  natural  view,  as  it  both  affords  an  easy  explanation 
of  the  designations  employed  for  the  two  sets  of  coverings,  and  shows  how 
the  tent-form  of  the  erection  would  still  be  preserved.  Indeed  the  boards 
in  the  original  description  appear  only  as  a  sort  of  accessory,  and  are  not 
referred  to  till  after  the  two  sets  of  curtains  which  properly  formed  the  tent 
are  described. — (Ex.  xxvi.  18  sq.)  They  were  merely  instead  of  the  usual 
poles  for  bearing  up  the  curtains,  and  the  curtains  hence  occupy  the  chief 
prominence  in  the  description,  and  are  spoken  of  in  their  relation  to  each 
other  as  if  the  boards  were  not  regarded.  The  view  has  also  in  its  support 
the  analogy  of  the  temple,  all  the  interior  walls  of  which  were  ornamented 
by  carved  figures  of  cherubims. 
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to  it  in  that  character^  as  the  members  of  oar  Lord's  body  and 
the  garments  He  wore  belonged  to  His  humanity ;  and  it  is  as 
much  beside  the  pui*pose  to  search  for  an  independent  and 
separate  instruction  in  the  one^  as  for  an  independent  and 
separate  use  in  the  other.  Hence,  when  the  bouse  of  Grod 
exchanged  the  tent  for  the  temple  form,  it  dropt  the  parts  and 
properties  in  question,  as  being  no  longer  necessary  or  suitable; 
which  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove  them  to  have  been  only 
outward  and  incidental. 

But  other  things,  again,  were  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
tabernacle  being  not  simply  a  tent,  but  the  tent  of  the  Most 
High  Ood,  for  purposes  of  fellowship  between  Him  and  His 
people, — such  as  the  ornamental  work  on  the  tapestry,  the 
division  of  the  tabernacle  into  more  than  one  apartment,  and 
the  encompassing  it  with  a  fore-court  by  means  of  an  enclosure 
of  fine  linen,  which  in  a  manner  proclaimed  to  the  approaching 
worshippers,  Procul  prof  anil  That  the  apartments  should 
have  consisted  of  no  more  than  an  outer  and  inner  sanctuary, 
or  that  the  figures  wrought  into  the  tapestry  should  have  been 
precisely  those  of  the  cherubim, — in  these  we  may  well  fed 
ourselves  justified  in  searching  for  some  more  special  instruc- 
tion ;  for  they  might  obviously  have  been  ordered  otherwise, 
and  were  doubtless  ordered  thus  for  important  purposes.  On 
which  account,  both  characteristics  reappear  in  the  temple  as 
being  of  essential  and  abiding  significance.  The  square  form 
of  the  erection  itself,  and  of  the  court  also, — the  predominant 
regard  to  certain  numbers  in  the  several  parts,  especially  to 
five,  ten,  seven,  and  twelve,— could  not  be  without  some  reason 
for  the  preference,  of  which  occasion  will  afterwards  be  found 
to  speak.  But  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the 
external  form,  the  embroidery,  the  separate  apartments,  and 
the  surrounding  enclosure,  may  all  be  regarded  as  having  the 
reason  of  their  appointment  in  the  sacred  character  of  the 
tabernacle  itself,  and  the  high  ends  for  which  it  was  erected. 
Such  things  became  it  as  the  tent  which  God  took  for  His 
habitation. 

in.  This  habitation  of  God,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of 
a  tent  or  of  a  temple,  was  at  once  the  holiest  and  the  greatest 
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thing  in  Israel,  and  therefore  required  not  only  to  be  constructed 
of  such  materials  and  in  such  a  manner  as  have  now  been 
described^  but  also  to  be  set  apart  by  a  special  act  of  consecra- 
tion. For  it  was  the  seat  and  symbol  of  the  divine  kingdom 
on  earth.  The  one  seat  and  symbol;  because  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  being  the  one  living  Qod,  and  though  filling  heaven 
and  earth  with  His  presence,  yet  condescending  to  exliibit,  in 
an  outward,  material  form,  the  things  concerning  His  character 
and  glory,  behoved  to  guard  with  especial  care  against  the  idea 
60  apt  to  intrude  from  other  quarters,  of  a  divided  personality. 
In  heathen  lands  generally,  and  particularly  in  Canaan,  every 
hill  and  grove  had  its  separate  deity,  and  its  peculiar  solemni- 
ties of  worship.^  God  therefore  sought  to  check  this  corrup- 
tion in  its  fountainhead,  by  presenting  Himself  to  His  people 
as  so  essentially  and  absolutely  one,  that  He  could  have  but 
one  proper  habitation,  and  one  throne  of  government.  Here 
alone  must  they  come  to  transact  with  God  in  the  things  that 
concerned  their  covenant-relation  to  Him.  To  present  else- 
where the  sacrifices  and  services  which  became  His  house, 
was  a  violation  of  the  order  and  solemnities  of  His  kingdom ;  ^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  free  access  to  this  chosen 
residence  of  Deity,  was  justly  prized  by  the  wise  among  the 
people  as  their  highest  privilege.  Exclusion  from  this  was  like 
banishment  from  God's  presence,  and  excision  from  His  cove- 
nant. And,  as  appears  from  the  experience  of  the  Psalmist, 
pious  Israelites,  in  the  more  flourishing  periods  of  the  Theo- 
cracy, counted  it  among  the  most  dark  and  trying  dispensations 
of  Providence,  when  events  occurred  to  compel  their  separation 
from  this  appointed  channel  of  communion  with  the  Highest. 

Still,  enlightened  worshippers  understood  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  presence  and  blessing  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  that  outward  habitation,  and  that  while  it  was  the  seaty  it  was 
also  the  symbol^  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    They  perceived  in  it 

1  Deut  ziL  2,  8. 

•  Hence  sacrificiDg  in  the  high  places,  though  occasionally  done  by  true 
worshippers,  always  appears  as  an  imperfection.  In  times  of  war  or  great 
internal  disorder,  such  as  those  of  Samuel,  when  the  ark  was  separated 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  the  stated  ordinances  suffered  a  kind  of  suspen- 
flion,  sacrifices  in  different  places  became  necessary. 
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the  image  of  His  character  and  administration  in  general,  and 
understood  that  the  relations  there  unfolded  were  proper  to  the 
whole  Church  of  God.  Hence  the  Psalmist  represents  it  u 
the  common  privilege  of  an  Israelite  to  dwell  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  abide  in  His  tabernacle,^  though  in  the  literal  sense 
not  even  the  priests  could  be  said  to  do  so.  Of  himself  he 
speaks  as  desiring  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  his  life,'  by  which  he  could  only  mean,  that  he  eamestty 
wished  continually  to  realize  and  abide  in  that  connection  and 
fellowship  with  God  which  he  saw  so  clearly  symbolized  in  the 
form  and  services  of  the  tabernacle.  And,  indeed,  this  sym* 
bolical  import  of  the  tabernacle  was  plainly  indicated  by  the 
Lord  Himself  to  Moses,  in  the  words,  ^  And  I  will  set  my  taber> 
nacle  among  you,  and  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people."  The  least  in  spiritual  discern- 
ment could  scarcely  fail  to  learn  here,  that  what  was  outwardly 
exhibited  in  the  tabernacle  of  God's  nearness  and  familiarity 
with  His  people,  was  designed  to  be  the  image  of  what  should 
always  and  everywhere  be  realizing  itself  among  the  members 
of  His  covenant ;  that  the  tabernacle,  in  short,  was  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  Church  or  kingdom  of  God. 

Now,  to  fit  it  for  this  high  destination  and  use,  a  special  act 
of  consecration  was  necessary.  It  was  not  enough  that  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  built  were  all  costly,  and  so  far  pos- 
sessing a  sacred  character,  that  they  had  been  dedicated  by  the 
people  to  God's  service ;  nor  that  the  pattern  after  which  the 
whole  was  constructed,  was  received  by  direct  communication 
from  above.  After  it  had  been  thus  constructed,  and  before  it 
could  be  used  as  the  Lord's  tabernacle,  it  had  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  application  to  all  its  parts  and  furniture  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  for  the  preparation  of  which  special  instructions 
were  given.^  ^  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  them,'  was  the  word 
to  Moses  regarding  this  anointing  oil,  ^  that  they  may  be  most 
holy  ;  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shall  be  holy.* 

Old  Testament  Scripture  itself  provides  us  with  abundant 

*  Ps.  XV.  xxiv.  *  Pa.  xxvii.  •  Lev.  xxvi  11, 12. 

^  Ex.  XXX.  22  sq.  It  oonsisted  of  oliye-oil,  mixed  with  the  four  best 
kinds  of  spices,  myrrh,  sweet  dmiamon,  calamua,  and  cassia,  producing, 
when  compounded  together,  the  most  fragrant  smelL 
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materials  for  explaining  the  import  of  this  action.  It  expressly 
connects  it  with  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  as  in 
the  history  of  Saul's  consecration  to  the  kingly  office,  to  whom 
it  was  said  by  Samuel,  after  having  poured  the  vial  of  oil  upon 
his  head,  '  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  come  upon  thee/  ^ 
And  still  more  explicitly  in  the  case  of  David  is  the  sign  coupled 
with  the  thing  signified :  ^  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil, 
and  anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren :  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward.  But 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul.' '  The  gift,  sym- 
bolized by  the  anointing,  having  been  conferred  upon  the  one, 
it  was  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  other.  More  emphati- 
cally, however,  than  even  here,  is  the  connection  between  the 
outward  rite  and  the  inward  gift,  marked  in  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  Ixi.  1 :  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  becaiue 
He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings,'  etc. 

This  passage  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  usage  in  the  matter* 
It  designated  the  Saviour  as  the  Christy  or  Anointed  One,  and 
because  anointed,  filled  without  measure  by  the  Spirit,  that  in 
the  plenitude  of  spiritual  grace  and  blessing  He  might  proceed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  redemption.  In  His  case,  how- 
ever, we  know  there  was  no  literal  anointing.  The  symbolical 
rite  was  omitted  as  no  longer  needed,  since  the  direct  action  of 
the  Spirit's  descent  in  an  outward  form  gave  assurance  of  the 
reality.  He  was  hence  said  by  Peter  to  have  been  ^  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.'*  And  because  believers 
are  spiritually  united  to  Christ,  and  what  He  has  without 
measure  is  also  in  a  measure  theirs,  they  too  are  said  to  be 
*  anointed  by  God,'  or  *  to  have  the  unction  (xpiafia)  of  the 
Holy  One,  which  teacheth  them  all  things.'  ^  Even  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  regard  to  its  earlier  and 
more  outward,  its  miraculous  operations,  we  find  the  external 
symbol  still  retained :  '  The  apostles  anointed  many  sick  per- 
sons with  oil,  and  made  them  whole  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  '^ 
and  James  even  couples  this  anointing  with  prayer,  as  means 
proper  to  be  employed  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  for  drawing 

1  Sam.  X.  6.  «  Ch.  xvi  13,  14.  »  Acts  x.  38. 

*  2  Cor.  L  21 ;  1  John  11  20.  »  Mark  vl  13. 
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down  the  healing  power  of  God.^  But  the  external  rite  conld 
now  only  be  regarded  as  appropriate  in  such  operations  of  the 
Spirit  as  those  referred  to^  in  which  the  natural  and  symbolical 
iise  of  oil  ran^  in  a  manneri  mto  each  other. 

This  sacred  use  of  oil,  however  foreign  to  our  apprehen- 
sions, grew  quite  naturally  out  of  its  common  use  in  the  East, 
especially  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine.  There  it  has  from 
the  earliest  times  been  regarded  as  singularly  conducive  to 
bodily  health  and  comfort,  and  the  custom  has  descended  to 
modern  times.  Niebuhr  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen 
always  anoint  their  bodies  when  the  intense  heat  comes  Id, 
because  it  serves  to  protect  them  from  excessive  perspiration 
and  other  enervating  effects  of  the  climate.  The  inhabitants 
of  Africa  do  the  same,  and  find  in  it  a  sort  of  light  clothing 
both  for  sun  and  shade.'  Even  in  Greece,  where  the  heat  is 
less  enen'ating,  the  bodies  of  the  combatants  in  the  public 
games,  it  is  well  known,  were  always  copiously  rubbed  and 
suppled  with  oil.  And  when  mixed  with  perfumes,  as  the  oil 
appears  generally  to  have  been,  the  copious  application  of  it  to 
the  body,  partly  from  usage,  and  partly  also  from  physical 
causes,  produced  the  most  agreeable  and  invigorating  sensations. 
So  much  indeed  was  this  the  case,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
head,  that  the  Psalmist  even  mentions  his  ^  being  anointed 
with  oil '  among  the  tokens  of  kindness  he  had  received  from 
the  hand  of  God ;  and  in  entertainments,  it  was  so  customary 
to  administer  this  species  of  refreshment  to  the  guests,  that  our 
Lord  charges  the  omission  of  it  by  Simon  the  Pharisee  as  an 
evident  mark  of  disrespect ;  and  in  ancient  Egypt  ^  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  a  servant  to  attend  every  guest  as  he  seated  himself, 
and  to  anoint  his  head.' ' 

As  the  body,  therefore,  which  was  anointed  with  such  oil, 
felt  itself  enlivened  and  refreshed,  and  became  expert  and  agile 
for  the  performance  of  any  active  labour,  it  was  an  apt  and 
becoming  symbol  of  the  Spirit-replenished  soul,  which  is  thus 
endowed  with  such  a  plenitude  of  grace,  as  disposes  and  enables 
it  to  engage  heartily  in  the  divine  service,  and  to  run  the  way 
of  God's  commandments.    So  that,  in  the  language  of  Vitringa, 

*  Jas.  V.  14.  '  Livingstone's  Traveht,  p.  246. 

•  Luke  viL  46.    Wilkinson,  Manners^  etc,  of  Eg,  iL  218. 
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^  the  anointed  man  was  he  who,  being  chosen  and  set  apart  by 
God  for  accomplishing  something  connected  with  God's  glory, 
was  famished  for  it  by  His  good  hand  witli  necessary  gifts. 
And  the  more  noble  the  office  to  which  any  one  was  anointed, 
the  greater  was  the  supply  of  the  Spirit's  grace  which  the 
anointing  brought  him.'^  Understood  thus  in  reference  to 
persons,  to  whom  the  outward  symbol  was  both  most  naturally 
and  most  commonly  applied,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  appre- 
hending its  import  when  applied  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  furni- 
ture. This  being  a  symbol  of  the  true  Church  as  the  peculiarly 
consecrated,  God-inhabited  region,  the  anointing  of  it  with  the 
sacred  oil  was  a  sensible  representation  of  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  part  it  is  to  sanctify  the  unclean,  and  draw 
them  within  the  sphere  of  God's  habitation,  as  well  as  to  fit 
them  for  occupying  it.  And  as  the  anointing  not  only  rendered 
the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels  holy,  but  made  them  also  the  im- 
parters  of  holiness  to  others, — '  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shall 
be  holy,' — the  important  lesson  was  thereby  taught,  that  while 
all  beyond  is  a  region  of  pollution  and  death,  they  who  really 
come  into  a  living  connection  with  the  Church  or  kingdom  of 
God  are  brought  into  communion  with  His  spiritual  nature,  and 
made  partakers  of  His  holiness.  It  is  only  within  the  sphere  of 
that  kingdom  that  true  purification  and  righteousness  proceed.^ 

IV.  In  turning  now  to  Gospel  times  for  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  things  which  answer  to  the  pattern  exhibited  in  that 

^  Com,  in  Isa,  vol.  ii.  p.  494 ;  comp.  also  i.  p.  289. 

*  In  connectiDg  the  spiritual  with  the  natural  use  of  this  symbol,  Bahr 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  happy.  He  throws  together  the  two  properties 
of  oil,  as  does  more  recently  Neumann  (Symbolique,  p.  149), — its  capacity 
for  giving  light,  and  for  imparting  vigour  and  refreshment, — and  holds  the 
anointing  symbolical  of  the  Spirit's  gift,  as  the  source  of  spiritual  light  and 
life  in  general ;  or  rather  (for  he  evidently  does  not  hold  the  personality  of 
the  Spirit)  as  symbolical  of  the  principle  of  light  and  life,  or,  in  one  word, 
of  the  holiness  which  was  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  God's  law  (ii.  p. 
173).  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  doctrinal  errors  here  involved,  why  should 
those  two  quite  distinct  properties  of  oil  be  confounded  together?  The 
qualities  and  uses  of  oil  as  an  ointment  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  which, 
belong  to  it  as  a  source  of  light,  and  should  no  more  be  conjoined  sym- 
bolically than  they  are  naturally.    Oil  as  an  ointment  does  not  give  light, 
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worldly  sanctuary,  we  are  not,  of  course,  to  think  of  outward 
and  material  buildings,  which,  however  necessary  for  the  due 
celebration  of  divine  worship,  must  occupy  an  entirely  different 
place  from  that  anciently  possessed  by  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or 
temple.  What  is  true  of  the  divine  kingdom  generally,  must 
especially  hold  in  respect  to  the  heart  and  centre  of  its  admini- 
stration, viz.  that  everything  about  it  rose,  when  the  antitypes 
appeared,  to  a  higher  and  more  elevated  stage;  and  that  the 
ideas  which  were  formerly  symbolized  by  means  of  outward 
and  temporary  materials  are  now  seen  embodied  in  great  and 
abiding  realities.  Of  what,  then,  was  the  tabernacle  a  typeT 
Primarily  of  Christ,  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  for  the  re- 
demption of  His  people,  and  their  participation  in  the  life  and 
blessing  of  God.  This  is  Heaven's  grand  and  permanent  pro- 
vision for  securing  what  the  tabernacle,  as  a  temporary  substi- 
tute, aimed  at  accomplishing.  In  Christ  personally  the  idea 
began,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  realized  when,  as  the  Divine 
Word,  *  He  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  {iatctivwrevj  tabernacled) 
among  us.'  ^  For  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  though  literally  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  yet  being  sanctified  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  possessed  in  it  ^  the  whole  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily'  (o-co/iart/ica)?,  in  a  bodily  receptacle  or  habi- 
tation) ; '  and  held  such  pre-eminence  over  other  flesh,  as  the 
tent  of  God  had  formerly  done  over  the  tents  of  Israel.  But 
this  was  still  merely  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness ;  only  as  in  the  seed-corn  was  the 


and  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  it  were  capable  of  doing  so  or  not.  When 
used  as  an  ointment,  it  was  also  usually  mixed  with  spices,  which  still  more 
took  o5  men^s  thoughts  from  its  light-giving  property ;  and  especially  was 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  its  symbolical  application  in  the  tabernacle. 
When  oil  began  to  be  applied  symbolically  for  consecrating  persons  and 
things,  is  unknown.  It  was  so  used  by  Jacob  on  the  plains  of  Bethel,  and 
there  is  undoubted  proof  of  its  having  been  used  in  consecrating  kings  and 
priests  in  Egypt — (Wilkinson,  v.  279  ss.)  But  the  spirit  of  the  action  in 
Egypt,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
Canaan,  inasmuch  as  consecrating  or  setting  apart  to  a  heathen  god  or 
temple  bespoke  nothing  of  that  separation  from  sin,  that  high  and  holy 
calling,  which  consecration  to  Jehovah  necessarily  carried  along  with  it 
The  oil  was  the  symbol  of  sacredness,  indeed,  but  not  of  moral  purity. 
^  John  L  14.  <  Col.  iL  9. 
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indwelling  of  God  with  men  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  incar- 
nate Word.  For  Christ's  flesh  was  the  representative  and  root 
of  all  flesh  as  redeemed ;  in  Him  the  whole  of  an  elect  humanitj 
stands  as  its  living  Head,  and  therein  finds  the  bond  of  its  con- 
nection with  God,  the  channel  of  a  real  and  blessed  fellowship 
with  Heaven.  So  that,  as  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in 
Christy  He  again  dwells  in  the  Church  of  true  believers  as  His 
fulness ;  and  the  idea  symbolized  in  the  tabernacle  is  properly 
realized,  not  in  Christ  personally  and  apart,  but  in  Him  as  the 
Head  of  a  redeemed  offspring,  vitally  connected  with  Him, 
and  through  Him  having  access  even  into  the  holiest.  Conse- 
quently the  idea  as  to  its  realization  is  still  in  progress ;  and  it 
shall  have  reached  its  perfect  consummation  only  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  redeemed  has  been  made  up,  and  all  are  set  down 
with  Jesus  amid  the  light  and  glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Every  reader  of  New  Testament  Scripture  is  aware  how  pro- 
minently the  truths  involved  in  this  representation  are  brought 
out  there,  and  how  much  the  language  it  employs  of  divine 
things  bears  respect  to  them.    The  transition  from  the  outward 
and  shadowy  to  the  final  and  abiding  state  of  things  is  first 
marked  by  our  Lord  in  the  words,  ^  Destroy  this  temple,  and 
in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up,'  ^  by  which  He  plainly  wished 
it  to  be  understood  that  His  body  had  now  become  what  the 
temple  had  hitherto  been — or  rather,  that  the  great  idea  sym- 
bolized in  the  temple  was  now  actually  embodied  in  His  person, 
in  which  Godhead  had  really  and  properly  taken  up  its  dwell- 
ing, that  men  might  draw  near  and  have  fellowship  with  it. 
As  there  could  be  but  one  such  place  and  medium  of  inter* 
course,  Christ's  saying  this  of  His  body,  of  necessity  implied 
that  the  outward  temple,  built  with  men's  hands,  had  served  its 
purpose,  and  was  among  the  things  ready  to  vanish  away*    But 
the  peculiar  expression  He  uses  implies  somewhat  more  than 
this.    For  when  He  speaks  of  the  destroying  of  the  temple, 
and  the  raising  of  it  up  again  in  three  days,  He  so  identified 
His  body  with  the  temple,  as  in  a  manner  to  declare  that  the 
destruction  of  the  one  would  carry  along  with  it  the  destruction 
of  the  other ;  that  that  alone  should  henceforth  be  the  proper 
dwelling-place  of  Deity,  which,  from  being  instinct  with  the 

1  John  il  19. 
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principle  of  an  immortal  life,  could  be  destroyed  only  for  a 
season,  and  shoald  presently  be  raised  up  again  to  be  the  per- 
petual seat  and  centre  of  God's  kingdom.  From  that  time, 
therefore,  the  other  must  necessarily  lose  its  significance  and 
use,  and  become,  as  our  Lord  afterwards  intimated,  like  a  house 
that  was  left  desolate.^ 

But  this  inhabitation  of  God  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  being 
not  for  Himself  alone,  but  only  as  the  medium  of  intercourse 
and  communion  between  God  and  the  Church,  we  find  the  idea 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  both  each  individual  believer  and  the 
entire  company  of  believers  as  one  body.  The  Church  is  '  the 
house  of  God,'  or  'His  habitation  through  the  Spirit;"  and 
as  the  Church  universal  of  believers  is  only  an  aggregate  of  in- 
dividuals, who  must  each  be  in  part  what  the  whole  is,  so  they 
also  are  designated  ^  a  building  of  God,'  and  more  especially 
'  the  temple  of  the  living  God;'  or,  as  St.  Peter  describes  them, 
^  lively  stones  built  up  on  Christ  the  living  stone,  into  a  spiri- 
tual house.' '  In  this  apparent  complexity  of  meaning  there  is 
still  a  radical  oneness ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  as  if  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple  idea  were  applied  to  so  many  objects  properly 
distinct  and  apart.  There  is  an  essential  unity  in  the  diversity, 
arising  from  the  vital  connection  subsisting  between  Christ  and 
His  people ;  for  all  redeemed  humanity  is  linked  with  His,  as 
His  is  linked  with  the  Godhead,  so  that  what  belongs  to  the 
one  is  the  common  property  and  distinction  of  the  whole.  This 
was  unfolded  in  the  sublime  words  of  Christ  Himself,  which 
describe  the  ultimate  realization  of  what  was  typified  in  the 
temple :  *  And  the  glory  which  Thou  gavest  me  I  have  given 
them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them, 
and  Thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and 
that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast 
loved  them,  as  Thou  hast  loved  me.'  * 

And  as  everything  in  the  original  tabernacle  required  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  holy  anointing  oil  to  fit  it  for  its  sacred  desti* 
nation  and  use,  so  in  these  higher  and  ultimate  realities  of  the 
divine  kingdom  all  is  pervaded  and  consecrated  by  the  living 

I  Matt  xxiii.  88.  «  1  Tinu  iii.  15 ;  Eph.  iL  21,  22. 

»  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  vi.  19 ;  Eph.  iiL  17 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  6. 
*  John  xviL  22,  23. 
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Spirit  of  God.  It  is  as  replenished  with  His  fulness  that  Jesus 
accomplished  in  His  own  person  the  work  of  reconciliation,  and 
placed  on  a  secure  foundation  the  intercommunion  between  God 
and  man.  It  is,  again,  as  having  received  from  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  shedding  forth  His  regenerating  grace 
upon  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  becomes  a  hallowed 
region,  consecrating  whatever  really  comes  within  its  borders^ 
and  that  every  one  whom  a  living  faith  brings  into  contact  with 
Christ  is  made  partaker  of  His  holiness.  It  is  thus,  indeed, 
that  all  becomes  instinct  with  life  and  blessing.  The  ordinances 
of  the  Church  are  made  fruitful  of  good  because  they  are  the 
ordained  channels  of  the  Spirit's  communications.  He  who  has 
become  really  united  to  the  one  spiritual  body,  has  done  so  by 
being  baptized  into  it  by  the  one  Spirit.^  He  who,  through  the 
word  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  convinced  of  sin,  righteousness, 
and  judgment,  is  a  monument  in  what  he  has  experienced  of 
the  powerful  and  blessed  agency  of  that  Spirit.*  And  of  every 
grace  he  exhibits,  and  every  work  of  acceptable  service  he  per- 
forms, it  may  be  said  that  the  will  and  the  power  to  perform 
it  have  been  wrought  by  the  selfsame  Spirit. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  made  no  allusion  to  the 
views  of  other  writers  respecting  the  tabernacle,  but  have  simply 
unfolded  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  idea  of  it,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  It  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  other  views,  noticing,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, what  is  mainly  erroneous  or  defective  in  them. 

1.  By  Philo,  the  tabernacle  was  taken  for  a  pattern  of  the 
universe :  to  the  two  sanctuaries  belonged  t^  voi^roy  and  to  the 
open  fore-court  ra  ataOrjTa;  the  linen,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
were  the  four  elements ;  the  seven-branched  candlestick  repre- 
sented the  seven  planets, — the  light  in  the  centre,  however,  at 
the  same  time  representing  the  sun ;  the  table  with  the  twelve 
loaves  pointed  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  months  of 
the  year,  etc.  Josephus  adopts  the  same  view,  only  difiFering 
in  some  of  the  details ;  as  do  also  many  of  the  Fathers, — in 
particular,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Chr}'sostom,  and 
Theodoret.     Several  of  the  Jewish  Eabbis  also  concur  in  ret- 

1  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  «  John  xvi.  8, 14. 
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garding  the  erection  as  an  image  of  creation  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  references  to  whom,  as  well  as  the  otliers,  are  given 
by  Bahr.^  The  view  proceeds  on  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  worship,  and  would  place 
its  symbols  substantially  on  a  footing  with  those  of  heathenism; 
both  alike  would  have  been  employed  in  the  service  of  a  mere 
nature-worship.  Not  only  would  the  peculiar  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  true  religion  have  been  excluded  from  the  one 
sanctuary  and  centre  of  all  its  services,  but  religious  symbols  of 
a  precisely  opposite  kind  must  have  occupied  their  place.  This 
was  plainly  impossible. 

2.  But  Bahr's  own  view  so  far  coincides  with  the  one  just 
mentioned,  that  he  also  holds  the  tabernacle  to  have  been  a 
representation  of  the  creation  of  God,  which  he  endeavours  to 
show  is  frequently  exhibited  in  Scripture  as  the  house  or  build- 
ing of  God ;  not,  however,  in  the  heathen  sense — not  as  if  the 
Deity  and  creation  were  identified,  but  in  the  sense  of  creation 
being  the  workmanship  and  manifestation  of  God — the  outgoing 
and  witness  of  His  glorious  perfections.  In  like  manner,  the 
tabernacle  was  the  place  and  structure  through  which  God 
gave  to  Israel  a  testimony  or  manifestation  of  Himself;  and 
therefore  it  must  contain  in  miniature  a  representation  of  the 
universe — the  habitation,  in  its  two  compartments,  representing 
heaven,  God's  peculiar  dwelling-place,  and  the  fore-court  the 
earth,  which  He  has  given  to  the  sons  of  men. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  alone  fatal  to  this  view,  that  amid 
the  many  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  tabernacle,  and  express 
explanations  of  the  things  belonging  to  it,  such  a  conception  of 
it  is  never  once  distinctly  brought  out.  And  as  a  great  deal 
is  found  there  in  direct  confirmation  of  the  view  we  have  pre- 
sented, we  are  fully  entitled  to  consider  it  as  involving  a  sub- 
stantial repudiation  of  the  other.  No  doubt  heaven  and  earth 
are  often  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  building  of  God  ;  but, 
as  Hengstenberg  justly  remarks,^  *  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  Scripture  a  single  passage  in  which  the  universe  is 
described  as  the  building  or  dwelling-place  of  God ;  so  that 
the  view  of  Bahr  fails  in  its  very  foundation.'  He  further 
remarks  that  it  provides  no  proper  ground  for  explaining  the 
^  Symbolik^  Yol.  L  pp.  104,  105.  '  AuthentUy  iL  p.  639. 
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separation  between  tlie  Holy  and  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and 
that  Bahr  has  hence  been  obliged  to  put  a  false  interpretation 
upon  the  furniture  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place.  As  for  the 
confirmation  which  the  learned  author  seeks  for  the  basis  of 
his  view,  in  the  opinion  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  as  if  that  were 
the  originally  Jewish  mode  of  contemplating  the  tabernacle, 
no  one  unbiassed  by  theory  can  regard  it  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  fruit  of  that  anxiety,  which  these  writers  constantly 
display,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  religion  into  some 
degree  of  conformity  with  the  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  proper 
to  note,  however,  that  in  his  later  treatise  on  the  temple  of 
Solomon  (1848),  Blihr  has  considerably  modified  his  original 
view,  and  represents  the  sanctuary  as  a  symbol  of  the  covenant- 
relation  of  God  to  Israel,  for  holy  aims  and  purposes ;  so  that 
in  the  outer  court  there  was  a  kind  of  concentrated  covenant 
land,  as  in  the  sanctuary  a  like  concentrated  dwelling  of 
Jehovah.  In  this  later  work  also  he  recognised  an  organic 
connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  rendering  the  one 
strictly  typical  of  the  other. 

3.  The  work  of  Bahr  has  called  forth  a  laboured  defence 
of  another  view,  equally  unsupported  in  Scripture,  and  still 
more  arbitrary — according  to  which  the  tabernacle  was  made 
in  imitation  of  man  as  the  image  of  God.  This  view  had  been 
briefly  indicated  by  Luther,  not  as  a  formal  explanation  of 
the  proper  design  and  purpose  of  the  tabernacle,  but  rather  by 
way  of  illustration  and  similitude,  when  expounding  the  words 
of  Mary's  song :  ^  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour.'  There,  after  mention- 
ing the  different  divisions  of  the  tabernacle,  he  says :  ^  In  this 
figure  there  is  represented  a  Christian  man ;  his  spirit  is  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  God's  dwelling  in  dark,  faith  without  light ; 
for  he  believes  what  he  sees  not.  His  soul  is  the  Holy  Place, 
v^here  are  the  seven  lights, — that  is,  all  sorts  of  understand- 
ing, discernment,  knowledge,  and  perception  of  corporeal  and 
visible  things.  His  body  is  the  fore-court,  which  is  open  to 
all,  so  that  every  one  can  see  what  it  does,  and  how  it  lives.' 
Bahr  had  justly  said  of  this,  that  it  was  only  an  allegorical 
explanation,  and  intimated  that  he  conceived  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  such  a  view  into  the  particulars.     But  a  zealous 
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Lutheran,  Ferdinand  Friederich,  offended  at  the  slight  thus 
put  upon  ^  the  words  of  the  blessed  Luther/  has  undertaken 
a  vindication  of  the  view,  in  a  volume  of  considerable  size,  and 
accompanied  by  twenty-three  plates.  The  work  contains  some 
good  remarks  on  the  more  objectionable  parts  of  Bahr^s  sjrstem, 
yet  adopts  a  number  of  its  errors,  displays  throughout,  indeed, 
the  want  of  a  sound  discrimination,  and  utterly  fails  to  estab- 
lish the  main  point  at  issue.  The  objections  given  above  to 
Bahr's  view  apply  with  increased  force  to  this. 

4.  The  view  of  what  are  distinctively  called  the  typical 
writers,  errs  primarily  and  fundamentally  in  considering  the 
tabernacle  as  too  exclusively  typical,  in  seeking  for  the  adum- 
bration of  Christ  and  His  salvation  as  the  only  reason  of  the 
things  belonging  to  it.  Hence  no  proper  ground  or  basis  was 
laid  for  the  work  of  interpretation ;  and  unless  where  Scrip- 
ture itself  had  furnished  the  explanation,  the  most  arbitrary 
and  even  puerile  meanings  were  often  resorted  to,  without  the 
possibility  of  applying,  on  that  system,  any  proper  check  to 
them.  Not  keeping  in  view  the  complex  idea  or  design  of  the 
tabernacle,  everything  for  the  most  part  was  understood  per- 
sonally of  Christ ;  and  even  where  a  measure  of  discretion  was 
observed  in  abstaining  from  too  great  minutisB,  and  keeping  in 
view  the  larger  features  of  the  Christian  system,  as  in  Witsius,^ 
still  all  sw^ms  in  a  kind  of  uncertainty,  because  no  care  was 
taken  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  before  they 
were  interpreted  as  types. 

5.  The  only  remaining  view  requiring  a  separate  notice 
is  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  Speucerian,  although 
Spencer  did  not  originate  it,  but  found  its  leading  principles 
already  laid  down  by  Maimonides.^  It  proceeds  on  the  ground 
of  an  accommodation  in  the  grossest  sense  to  the  heathenish 

^  Miuxllanea  Sacra, 

'  He  is  subetantially  followed  by  many  of  the  later  Rabbis,  who  repre- 
sent the  tabernacle  and  temple  as  constructed  with  the  view  of  imitating, 
and  at  the  same  time  outdoing,  the  palaces  of  earthly  monarchs.  Variooa 
quotations  may  be  seen  in  Outram.  That  from  R.  Shem  Tob  is  the  most 
distinct  and  graphic,  and  is  held  in  great  account  by  Spencer  :  *  Qodi,  to 
whom  be  praise,  commanded  a  house  to  be  built  for  Himself,  such  as  a 
royal  house  is  wont  to  be.  In  a  royal  house  all  these  things  are  to  be 
found  of  which  we  have  spoken :  namely,  there  are  some  to  guard  the 
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tendencies  and  dispositions  of  the  people.  The  Egyptians  and 
other  nations  had  dwellings  for  their  gods ;  it  was  not  con- 
venient or  practicable  at  once  to  abolish  the  custom  ;  and  God 
must  therefore,  to  prevent  His  people  from  lapsing  into 
heathenism,  suit  Himself  to  this  state  of  things,  and  have  a 
tabernacle  for  His  dwelling,  with  its  appropriate  furniture  and 
ministering  servants.  We  have  already,  in  the  introductory 
chapter,  substantially  met  this  view  ;  as  it  rests  upon  the  same 
false  principles  which  pervade  the  whole  system  of  Spencer. 
According  to  it,  God  accommodates  Himself  not  merely  to 
what  is  weak  and  imperfect  in  His  creatures,  but  to  what  is 
positively  wrong ;  and  lowers  and  adjusts  His  requirements  to 
suit  their  depraved  tastes  and  inclinations.  Consequently  the 
views  of  God  which  such  a  structure  was  fitted  to  impart,  and 
the  services  connected  with  it,  must  have  been  quite  opposed 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  and  an  obstruction,  rather  than 
a  help,  to  pious  Israelites  in  their  endeavours  to  worship  and 
serve  Him  aright.  It  was  not  a  temporary  and  fitting  expe- 
dient to  aid  men^s  conceptions  of  divine  things,  and  to  render 
the  divine  service  more  intelligible  and  attractive ;  but  a  sop 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  rude  and  heathenish  people,  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  grosser  pollutions  of  idolatry.  God's 
house  could  never  be  reared  on  such  a  foundation. — Some  of 
the  elder  typical  writers,  such  as  Outram,^  trod  too  closely  upon 
this  view  of  the  tabernacle,  as  regards  its  primary  intention  for 
Israel ;  and  so  also,  we  regret  to  say,  does  Dr.  Kitto  among 
recent  writers.^ 

palace ;  others,  whose  part  it  is  to  do  things  belonging  to  the  royal 
dignity,  to  prepare  banquets,  and  do  other  things  necessary  for  the 
monarch.  There  are  others,  besides,  who  serve  with  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  There  is  a  place  also  for  making  ready  victuals ;  a  place 
for  burning  perfumes ;  a  table  also  for  the  king,  and  an  apartment  appro- 
priated to  himself,  where  none  are  permitted  to  enter,  excepting  his  prime 
minister,  and  those  who  are  specially  favoured  by  him.  In  like  manner 
God,*  etc. 

1  De  Sac.  lib.  L  3.  «  HisL  of  Pakstine,  i.  245-6. 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  TABERNACLE — THE  PRIESTS  AND 

LEVITE8. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  tabernacle,  and  even  its  particular 
parts  and  services,  were  so  peculiarly  connected  with  the  pe^ 
sons  who  were  appointed  to  tread  its  courts,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, before  considering  the  former,  to  understand  distinctly  the 
place  which  these  latter  held  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
especially  how  they  stood  related  to  God  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  people  on  the  other.  This  section  must  therefore  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. 

I.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  earliest  notices  we  have 
of  a  priesthood  in  Scripture  refer  to  other  branches  of  the 
human  family  than  that  of  the  line  of  Abraham.  The  first 
person  with  whom  the  name  of  priest  is  there  associated  is 
Melchizedek,  who  is  described  as  ^  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God.'  To  him  Abraham,  though  the  head  of 
the  whole  chosen  family,  paid  tithes  of  ail,  and  thus  virtually 
confessed  himself  to  be  no  priest  as  compared  with  Melchizedek. 
Then,  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  we  meet  with  Potipherah,  priest 
of  On,  or  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  priests  generally,  as 
a  distinct  and  highly  privileged  order  in  that  country  ;^  and  a 
few  generations  later  still,  mention  is  made  of  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Midian.  Not  till  the  children  of  Israel  left  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  were  placed  under  that  peculiar  polity  which  was 
set  up  among  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  do  we  hear  of  any 
individual,  or  class  of  individuals,  holding  the  office  of  the 
priesthood  as  a  distinct  and  exclusive  prerogative.  How,  then, 
did  they  make  their  approach  to  God,  and  present  their  obla- 
tions t     Did  each  worshipper  transact  for  himself  with  Qod! 

^  Geu.  zU.  45,  zlvii.  22. 
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Or  did  the  father  of  a  family  act  as  priest  for  the  members  of 
his  household  t  Or  was  the  priestly  function  among  the  privi- 
leges of  the  first-bom?  This  last  position  has  been  maintained 
by  many  of  the  leading  Jewish  authorities  (Jonathan^  Onkelos, 
Saadias,  Jarchi,  Aben-ezra,  etc.),  and  also  by  some  men  of 
great  learning  in  Christian  times  (Grotius,  Selden,  Bochart, 
etc.).  They  have  chiefly  grounded  their  opinion  on  the  circum- 
stance of  Moses  having  employed  certain  young  men  to  offer 
the  sacrifices,  by  the  blood  of  which  the  covenant  was  ratified,^ 
connecting  this  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  profaneness  of 
Esau  in  having  despised  his  birthright,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  slighting  of  the  priesthood,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
God's  special  consecration  of  the  first-born  after  their  redemp- 
tion from  Egypt.  This  opinion,  however,  may  now  be  regarded 
as  almost  universally  abandoned.  The  consecration  of  the  first- 
born on  the  eve  of  Israel's  departure  from  Egypt  did  not,  as 
we  shall  see,  include  their  appointment  to  the  priestly  ofiice ; 
nor  was  this  reckoned  among  the  rights  of  primogeniture. 
These  rights  Scripture  itself  has  plainly  restricted  to  pre-emi- 
nence in  authority  among  the  brethren,  and  the  possession  of  a 
double  portion  in  the  inheritance.^  And  it  would  appear,  from 
the  scattered  notices  of  patriarchal  history,  that  there  was  no 
bar  then  in  the  way  of  any  one  drawing  near  and  presenting 
oblations  to  God,  wlio  might  feel  himself  called  to  do  so.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  patriarchal  constitution  prevailed,  it  was 
by  common  consent  felt  due  to  the  head  of  the  family,  as  the 
highest  in  honour,  and  the  proper  representative  of  the  whole, 
that  he  should  be  the  medium  of  their  communications  with 
God  in  sacrificial  offerings.  By  degrees,  as  families  grew  into 
communities,  and  the  patriarchal  became  merged  in  more  gene- 
ral and  public  authorities,  the  sacerdotal  office  also  naturally 
came  to  be  vested,  at  least  on  all  great  and  special  occasions,  in 
the  persons  of  those  who  occupied  the  rank  of  heads  in  their 
respective  communities,  or  of  others,  who,  being  regarded  as 
peculiarly  qualified  for  exercising  the  priestly  function,  were 
expressly  chosen  and  delegated  to  discharge  it.  So  in  particular 
with  the  chosen  family.  In  earlier  times  each  patriarch  did 
the  work  of  a  sacrificer;  but  when  they  had  grown  into  a 
^  Ex.  xxiv.  5.  •  1  Chron.  v.  1-4. 
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Aiultitude,  and  were  going,  in  their  collective  capacity,  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  God,  while  they  were  primarily  represented  by 
Moses,  whom  God  had  constituted  their  o£Scial  head,  and  wbo^ 
therefore,  alone  properly  did  the  part  of  a  priest  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  covenant,  by  sprinkling  the  blood,  they  appear,  ai 
was  natural,  to  have  appointed  certain  of  their  number,  pre- 
eminent in  rank,  in  comeliness  of  person,  or  qualities  of  mind, 
to  assist  in  priestly  offices.  These,  no  doubt,  were  the  persons 
from  whom  Moses  selected  a  few  to  furnish  him  with  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  who  had  p^^ 
viously  been  spoken  of  as  a  body  under  the  name  of  priests.^ 

^  Ex.  xix.  22 ;  and  comp.  Vitringa,  Obs,  Sac,  L,  De  PraarogaHvis  Primih 
gemtorum  in  EccL  Vet,  This  subject,  and  the  closely  related  one  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Levites  in  the  room  of  the  first-bom,  is  so  ably  and 
satisfactorily  discussed  there,  that  litUe  has  been  left  for  subsequent  in- 
qoirers.  Of  the  general  practice  in  appointing  persons  to  exercise  pnesily 
functions,  where  no  separate  order  existed  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
prevailed  in  common  with  God's  more  ancient  worshippers  and  many 
heathen  nations,  he  says,  *  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  ancienti 
required  sacrifices  to  be  performed,  either  by  princes  and  heads  of  familiea, 
or  by  persons  singularly  gifted  in  body  and  mind,  as  being  deemed  more 
deserving  than  others  of  the  divine  fellowship.*  This  holds  especially  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Of  the  former,  G.  0.  Miiller  says  that  'the 
worship  of  a  deity  peculiar  to  any  tribe  was,  from  the  beginning,  oommoo 
to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe ;  that  those  who  governed  the  people  in  the 
other  concerns  of  life,  naturally  presided  over  their  religious  obsenrances, 
the  heads  of  families  in  private,  and  the  rulers  in  the  community ;  and  that 
it  might  be  said  with  just  as  much  truth,  that  the  kings  were  priests,  at 
that  the  priests  were  kings.*  And  so  much  was  it  the  practice  in  the  pio- 
perly  historical  periods  of  Greece,  to  have  priestly  o&es  perfonned  hf 
means  of  public  ma^strates,  or  persons  delegated  by  the  community,  thai 
he  does  not  think  *  there  ever  was  in  Greece  a  priesthood,  strictly  spiking, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  laity.* — (^Introduction  to  Mythology^  pp.  187, 188, 
Trans.)  Livy  testifies  that,  among. the  early  Romans,  the  care  of  the 
sacred  things  devolved  upon  their  kings,  and  that  after  the  expnlsioii  of 
these,  an  officer  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  with  the  name  of  Bex 
Sacrorum. — (L.  u,  2.)  It  was  still  customary,  however,  as  is  well  known, 
for  private  families  to  perform  their  own  peculiar  sacrifices  and  libations 
to  the  gods.  On  special  occasions,  besides,  persons  were  temporarily  ap- 
pointed for  the  performance  of  sacred  offices,  as  on  the  occasioik  of  the 
taking  of  Veiffi,  thus  related  by  Livy,  v.  c.  xxii. :  *  Delecti  ex  omni  exercita 
juvenes,  pure  lotis  corporibus,  Candida  veste,  quibus  deportaoda  Romam 
Regina  Juno  assignata  erat,  venerabundi  templum  iniere,  prime 
admoventes  manus ;  quod  id  signum  more  Etrusco,  nisi  certn  gentis 
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Indeed,  so  far  from  wondering  that  there  was  no  distinct 
class  invested  with  the  office  of  priesthood  during  the  patriarchal 
period  of  sacred  history,  it  should  rather  have  been  matter  of 
surprise  if,  any  had  appeared.  For  in  those  times  everything 
in  religion  among  the  true  worshippers  of  God  was  characterized 
by  the  greatest  simplicity  and  freedom.  They  possessed  as  yet 
no  temple,  nor  even  any  select  consecrated  place  in  which  their 
ofiFerings  were  to  be  presented,  and  their  vows  paid.  Wherever 
they  happened  to  dwell,  in  the  open  field,  or  under  the  shade  of 
a  spreading  tree,  they  built  an  altar,  and  called  upon  the  name 
of  God.    And  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  anomaly,  an  iiisti- 

doB,  attrectare  non  easet  solitos.'  In  Virgil  we  find :  '  Rex  Anius,  rex  idem 
bomimun  Phoebique  sacerdoe*  (^n.  ilL  80) ;  on  which  Servius  remarks : 
*  Sane  majorom  h»c  erat  consuetudo,  at  rex  etiam  esaet  sacerdos  vel  ponti- 
fex,  nnde  hodieque  Imperatores  pontifices  dicimus.'  So  also  Aristotle, 
speaking  of  the  heroic  times,  says :  ar^Arjf yoV  ydp  {y  xeil  hxaffTfis  6  fictotXtvgf 
Kttl  rZp  Trpog  rwg  $iwg  xvptcg. — (Pu/.  iii.  14.) 

There  was  nothing  peculiar,  therefore,  in  the  fact  of  Melchizedek  having 
been  at  once  a  king  and  a  priest  The  only  remarkable  thing  was,  that 
among  such  a  people  he  should  have  been  a  priest  of  *  the  Most  High  Grod,' 
and  80  certainly  called  of  God  to  the  office,  that  even  Abraham  recognised 
bis  title  to  the  honour.  It  is  impossible  with  any  certainty  to  trace  the 
transition  from  this  to  that  other  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  some 
ancient  countries,  and  in  which  the  priests  existed  as  an  entirely  separate 
class — a  distinct  caste.  Yet,  in  regard  especially  to  Egypt,  the  ooimtry 
where  such  a  state  of  things  probably  originated,  the  transition  may  have 
implied  no  very  great  change,  and  may  have  been  quite  e&sily  effected. 
For  it  is  now  understood  that  the  earlier  kings  there  were  priest-kings^ 
either  belonging  to  the  priest  caste,  or  held  in  great  dependence  by  that 
body ;  that  the  land  was  originally  peopled  by  a  kind  of  priest  colonies, 
who  either  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  rule  in  the  name  of  a  certain 
god,  or  at  least  formed,  in  connection  with  the  ruler,  the  reigning  portion 
of  the  community.  The  members  of  this  caste  consequently  were  the  first 
proprietors  of  lands  in  each  district.  Even  by  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
they  appear  still  in  his  day  to  have  been  the  principal  landed  proprietors ; 
each  temple  in  a  particular  district  had  extensive  estates,  as  well  as  a  staff 
of  priests  connected  with  it,  which  formed  the  original  territory  of  the 
tetUement,  and  were  subsequently  farmed  out  for  the  good  of  the  whole : 
so  that  *  the  families  of  priests  were  the  first,  the  highest,  and  the  richest 
in  the  country ;  they  had  exclusively  the  transacting  of  all  state  affairs, 
and  carried  on  many  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  business  (judges, 
physicianft,  architects,  etc),  and  were  to  a  certjiin  extent  a  highly  privi- 
leged noUiVy.'— (Heeren,  A/,  i.  p.  368,  ii.  p.  122-129 ;  Wilkinson,  i.  246, 
ttc.) 
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tution  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  worship  and  the 
general  condition  of  society^  if  there  had  been  so  artificial  an 
arrangement  as  a  distinct  order  of  persons  appointed  exdusivelj 
to  minister  in  holy  things. 

But  this  being  the  case,  does  it  not  seem  like  a  travelling  in 
the  wrong  direction,  to  institute  at  last  an  order  of  priests  for ' 
that  purpose?  Was  not  this  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  Grod*8 
worship,  and  throw  a  new  restraint  around  the  freedom  of  access 
to  Him  ?  In  one  sense,  unquestionably  it  was ;  and  separating^ 
as  it  did,  between  the  offering  and  him  in  whose  behalf  it  was 
presented,  it  introduced  into  the  worship  of  God  an  element  of 
imperfection  which  cleaves  to  all  the  sacrifices  under  the  law. 
In  this  respect,  it  was  a  more  perfect  state  of  things  which  per- 
mitted the  offerer  himself  to  bring  near  his  offering  to  God, 
and  one  that  has,  therefore,  been  restored  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  But,  in  other  respects,  the  worship  of  God  made  a 
great  advance  under  the  ministration  of  Moses,  and  an  advance 
of  such  a  nature  as  imperatively  to  require  the  institution  of  a 
separate  priesthood.  So  that  what  was  in  itself  an  imperfection 
became  relatively  an  advantage,  and  an  important  handmaid  to 
something  better.  The  patriarchal  religion,  while  it  was  cer- 
tainly characterized  by  simplicity,  was  at  the  same  time  vague 
and  general  in  its  nature.  The  ideas  it  imparted  concerning 
divine  things  were  few,  and  the  impressions  it  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  worshippers  must,  from  the  very  character  of 
the  worship,  have  been  somewhat  faint  and  indefinite.  By  the 
time  of  Moses,  however,  the  world  had  already  gone  so  far  in  the 
pomps  and  ceremonies  of  a  false  worship,  that  on  that  ground 
alone  it  became  necessary  to  institute  a  much  more  varied  and 
complicated  service;  and  the  Lord,  taking  advantage  of  the 
evil  to  accomplish  a  higher  good,  ordered  the  religion  He  now 
set  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  far  more  fully  His  own 
principles  of  government,  and  prepare  the  way  more  effectaally 
for  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  groundwork  of  this 
new  form  of  religion  stood  in  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  God  chose  for  His  peculiar  dwelling-place,  and  through 
which  He  meant  to  keep  up  a  close  and  lively  intercourse  with 
His  people.  But  this  intercourse  would  inevitably  have  grown 
on  their  part  into  too  great  familiarity,  and  would  thus  have 
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failed  to  produce  proper  and  salutary  impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers,  unless  something  of  a  counteracting 
tendency  had  been  introduced,  fitted  to  beget  feelings  of  pro- 
found and  reverential  awe  toward  the  God  who  condescended 
to  come  so  near  to  them.  This  could  no  otherwise  be  effec- 
tually done,  than  by  the  institution  of  a  separate  priesthood, 
whose  prerogative  alone  it  should  be  to  enter  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  God^s  house,  and  perform  the  ministrations  of  His 
worship.  And  so  wisely  was  everything  arranged  concerning 
the  work  and  service  of  this  priesthood,  that  an  awful  sense  of 
the  holiness  and  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  awakened  in  the  most  unthinking  bosom,  while  still  there 
was  given  to  the  spiritual  worshipper  a  visible  representation  of 
his  near  relationship  to  God,  and  his  calling  to  intimate  com- 
munion with  Him. 

For  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  not  made  to  stand,  as  the 
priesthood  of  Egypt  certainly  stood,  in  a  kind  of  antagonism  to 
the  people,  or  in  such  a  state  of  absolute  independence  and 
exclusive  isolation,  as  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  class  en- 
tirely by  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  this  priesthood  in  its 
office  was  the  representative  of  the  whole  people  in  its  divine 
calling  as  God's  seed  of  blessing ;  it  was  a  priesthood  formed 
out  of  a  kingdom  of  priests ;  and  consequently  the  persons  in 
whom  it  was  vested  could  only  be  regarded  as  having,  in  the 
higher  and  more  peculiar  sense,  what  essentially  belonged  to 
the  entire  community.  In  them  were  concentrated  and  mani- 
festly displayed  the  spiritual  privileges  and  dignity  of  all  true 
Israelites.  And  as  these  were  represented  in  the  priesthood 
generally,  so  especially  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest,  in  whom 
again  everything  belonging  to  the  priesthood  gathered  itself  up 
and  reached  its  culmination.  ^This  high  priest,'  to  use  the 
words  of  Vitringa,^ '  represented  the  whole  people.  All  Israel- 
ites were  reckoned  as  being  in  him.  The  prerogative  held  by 
him  belonged  to  the  whole  of  them,  but  on  this  account  was 
transferred  to  him,  because  it  was  impossible  that  all  Israelites 
should  keep  themselves  holy,  as  became  the  priests  of  Jehovah. 
But  that  the  Jewish  high  priest  did  indeed  personify  the  whole 
body  of  the  Israelites,  not  only  appears  from  this,  that  he  bore 

A  Obs.  Sac.  L  p.  292. 
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the  names  of  all  the  tribes  on  his  breast  and  his  shonlders,— 
which  unquestionably  imported  that  he  drew  near  to  Ood  ia 
the  name  and  stead  of  all, — but  also  from  the  circnmstanoe 
that  when  he  committed  any  heinous  sin,  his  guilt  was  imputed 
to  the  people.  Thus,  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  ^'  If  the  priest  that  is 
anointed  sin  to  the  trespass  or  guilt  of  the  people"  [improperlj 
rendered  in  the  English  version,  ^^  according  to  the  sin  of  the 
people."]  The  anointed  priest  was  the  high  priest.  But  when 
he  sinned,  the  people  sinned.  Wherefore?  Because  he  repre- 
sented the  whole  people.  And  on  this  account  it  was  that  the 
sacrifice  for  a  sin  committed  by  him  had  to  be  offered,  as  the 
public  sacrifices  were,  which  were  presented  for  sin  committed 
by  the  people  at  large:  the  blood  must  be  brought  into  the 
Iloly  Place,  and  the  body  burnt  without  the  camp.' 

There  was  even  more  than  what  is  here  mentioned  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  priesthood  possessed  only  transferred  rights : 
for  as  the  sins  of  the  high  priest  were  regarded  as  the  people's, 
so  theirs  again  were  regarded  as  his ;  and  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  when  the  most  peculiar  part  of  his  work  came  to  be 
discharged,  he  had,  in  their  name  and  stead,  to  enter  into  the 
Most  Holy  Place  with  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and  thereafter 
confess  all  their  sins  and  iniquities  over  the  head  of  the  live 
goat.  On  other  occasions,  also,  we  find  this  impersonation  of 
Israel  by  the  high  priest  coming  distinctly  out,  as  in  Judges  xx. 
27,  28,  where,  not  the  people  (as  the  construction  in  our  version 
might  seem  to  imply),  but  Phinehas,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
asks,  ^  Shall  I  yet  again  go  out  to  battle  against  the  childiren 
of  Benjamin,  my  brother  f '  and  receives  the  answer,  *  Go  up, 
for  to-morrow  I  will  deliver  them  into  thine  hand.'  Besides,  in 
one  most  important  respect,  the  priestly  function  was  still  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  even  after  the  consecration 
of  Aaron  and  his  family.  The  paschal  lamb,  which  might  justly 
be  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  sacrifice  of  the  covenant, 
was  by  the  covenant  people  themselves  presented  to  the  Lord, 
and  its  flesh  eaten  ;  which  was  manifestly  designed  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  being  a  kingdom  of 
priests.  So  Philo  plainly  understood  it,  when  he  describes  it  as 
the  custom  at  the  passover,  '  not  that  the  laity  should  bring  the 
sacrificial  animals  to  the  altar,  and  the  priests  offer  them,  but  the 
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whole  people/  says  he,  'according  to  the  prescription  of  the 
law,  exercise  priestly  functions,  since  each  one,  for  his  own  part, 
presents  the  appointed  sacrifices.'  ^  And  as  thus  the  priestly 
functions  of  the  people  were  plainly  not  intended  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  institution  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  but  were  only,  at 
the  most,  transferred  to  that  body,  and  represented  in  them,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  pious  Israelites,  like  the  Psalmist, 
could  read  their  own  privileges  in  those  of  the  priests,  and  speak 
of  '  coming  into  the  house  of  God,'  and  even  of  '  dwelling  in 
it  all  the  days  of  their  life.' '  Betokening,  however,  as  the  insti- 
tution of  such  a  priesthood  did,  a  relative  degree  of  imperfection 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  we  can  also  easily  understand  how  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  when  pointing  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
dispensation,  should  have  intimated  the  purpose  of  God  to  make 
the  priestly  order  again  to  cease,  by  the  unreserved  communica- 
tion to  the  people  of  its  distinctive  privileges :  '  Ye  shall  be 
named  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  men  shall  call  you  the  ministers 
of  our  God.'  '  This  purpose  began  to  be  realized  from  the  time 
that,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  believers  were 
constituted  a  ^  royal  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices 
to  God,'  and  is  destined  to  be  realized  in  the  fullest  sense  in  the 
future  kingdom  of  glory,  when  the  redeemed  shall  be  able  with 
one  voice  to  say,  ^  Thou  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
our  God.' 

The  relation,  then,  in  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  stood  to 
the  people  still  consisted  with  the  preservation,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  their  spiritual  privileges.  Even  through  such  an  insti- 
tution they  could  see  the  dignity  of  their  standing  before  God, 
and  their  right  to  hold  near  fellowship  with  Him.  But  if,  in 
this  part  of  the  arrangement,  care  was  taken  to  keep  up  a  sense 
of  the  grace  and  condescension  of  God  toward  the  whole  cove- 
nant people,  care  was  also  taken,  on  the  other  hand,  by  means 
of  the  priesthood's  peculiar  relation  to  God,  to  keep  up  a  sense 
of  His  adorable  majesty  and  untainted  righteousness ;  for  how- 
ever the  people  were  warranted  to  regard  themselves  as  admitted 

1  Vita  Mosis^  iii  p.  686.  *  Ps.  v.  7,  xxvii.  4,  etc 

'  laa.  bd.  6,  IxvL  21 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  22 ;  on  which  last  see  HeDgstenberg's 

ChristoL,  as  also  on  Zeclh  iii.  1,  for  some  good  remarks  on  the  subject  now 

under  discussion. 
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by  representation  into  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  they  were  yet 
obliged  personally  to  stand  at  an  awful  distance.   One  tribe  alone 
was  selected  and  set  apart  to  the  office  of  handling  the  things 
that  concerned  it.     But  not  even  the  whole  of  this  tribe  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  God's  house,  and  mini- 
ster in  its  appropriate  services.    That  honour  was  reserved  for 
one  family  of  the  tribe — the  family  of  Aaron ;  and  even  the 
members  of  that  family  could  not  be  allowed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  priestly  office  without  the  most  solemn  rites  of 
consecration;  nor,  when  consecrated,  could  they  all  alike  traverse 
with  freedom  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle :  one  individual  of 
them  alone  could  pass  the  veil  into  its  innermost  region,  the  pre- 
sence-chamber of  God,  and  he  only  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
have  impressed  his  soul  with  the  intense  sanctity  of  the  place, 
and  made  him  enter  with  trembling  step.     Guarded  by  so  many 
restrictions,  and  rising  through  so  many  gradations,  how  high 
must  have  seemed  the  dignity,  how  sublime  and  sacred  the  privi- 
lege, of  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and 
ministering  before  Him  !     And  as  regards  the  people  generally, 
how  clearly  did  all  show,  that  while  God  dwelt  among  them,  He 
was  yet  at  some  distance  from  them !     At  once  a  manifested  and 
a  concealed  God !  in  whose  courts  the  darkness  still  intermingled 
with  light,  and  fear  alternated  with  love. 

n.  But  we  must  now  inquire  into  the  leading  characteristics 
of  this  priestly  office  :  what  peculiarly  distinguished  those  who 
exercised  it  from  the  nation  at  large  ?  Nothing  for  certain  can 
here  be  learned  from  the  name  (I^^,  co/ten),  the  derivation  of 
which  is  differently  given  by  the  learned,  and  the  original  import 
of  which  cannot  now  be  correctly  ascertained.  But  looking  at 
their  position  and  office  in  a  general  light,  we  cannot  fail  to 
i^gard  them  as  occupying  somewhat  of  the  place  of  God^s  friends 
and  familiars.^    Their  pait  was  not  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 

^  Vitringa  (Ohs.  Sac,  i.  p.  272)  gives  this  even  as  the  radical  significa- 
tion of  the  name  cohen^  '  f amiliarioris  accessionis  amicum/  appealing  for 
proof  to  Isa.  Izi.  10.  In  this  he  followed  Cocceius,  who  makes  the  fonda- 
mental  idea  of  the  verb  to  be  that  of  drawing  near  to  a  superior.  Many, 
after  Kimchi,  understand  it  of  the  performing  of  honourable  and  dignified 
service ;  while  many  again  in  recent  times  resort  to  the  Arabic,  and  find 
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active  and  laborious  service,  but  rather  to  receive  and  present 
to  God,  as  His  nearest  friends  and  associates,  what  properly 
belonged  to  Him.  And  on  this  account  also  was  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  sacrifices  divided  between  God  and  them ;  and  the 
shew-bread,  as  well  as  other  meat-offerings,  were  consumed  by 
them,  there  being  such  a  close  relationship  and  intimacy  between 
them  and  God,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  immaterial  whether 
anything  were  appropriated  by  them,  or  consumed  on  the  altar 
of  God.  But  there  were  evidently  three  elements  entering  into 
this  general  view  of  their  position  and  office,  which  together 
made  up  the  characteristics  of  the  priestly  calling,  and  which  are 
distinctly  brought  out  as  such  in  the  description  given  by  Moses 
on  the  occasion  of  Korah^s  rebellion :  *  And  he  spake  unto 
Korah,  and  unto  all  his  company,  saying.  To-morrow  the  Lord 
will  show  who  is  His,  and  who  is  holy  ;  and  whom  He  makes  to 
draw  near  to  Him :  and  him  whom  He  chooses  will  He  make 
to  draw  near  to  Himself.'^  There  can  be.no  doubt,  from  the 
connection  in  which  this  stands,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
description  of  the  properties  or  personal  characteristics  of  a 
divine  calling  to  the  priesthood ;  for  it  was  intended  to  meet 
the  assumption  of  Korah  and  his  company,  that  as  the  whole 
congregation  was  holy,  they  had  an  equal  right  with  Aaron  to 
enter  into  the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  minister  in  holy  things. 
The  person  to  whom  such  a  right  belonged,  must  be  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  the  choice  or  property  of  God — must  be  a  possessor 
of  holiness,  and  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  near  to  God; 
and  these  qualities,  it  was  declared,  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Aaron  as  to  no  other.  It  could  only  be,  however,  as  having 
these  things  in  a  peculiar  sense  that  the  Aaronic  priesthood  were 
here  meant  to  be  characterized ;  for  they  were  also  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  congregation  generally  as  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  are  mentioned  as  such  in  the  19th  of  Exodus.    The  people 

the  sense  of  diBCOvering  secret  things,  prophesying,  which  they  consider  as 
the  original  one. — (Pye  Smith  on  Priesthood  of  Christy  p.  82.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  whether  from  usage  or  from  original  meaning, 
the  word  came  to  convey  the  idea  of  something  like  a  familiar  or  chosen 
friend  and  counsellor.  Hence  David's  sons  being  priests  (2  Sam.  viiL  18J^ 
is  explained  in  1  Cbron.  xviii.  17  by  their  being  at  the  hand  of  the  king. 
^  Kum.  xvL  5. 
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are  there  described  as  having  been  ^brought  nnto  God/  m 
being  chosen  for  '  a  peculiar  treasure  to  Him/  and  as  ^  an  holj 
nation.'  So  that  everything  was  affirmed  to  be  theirs  which  was 
peculiarly  to  distinguish  the  family  of  Aaron.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  on  the  ground  of  this  passage,  which 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  the  people,  that  the  rebel- 
lion of  Korah  was  raised.  The  differences  were  those  of  degree, 
not  of  kind ;  but  still,  as  matters  now  stood,  they  were  differ- 
ences on  the  side  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 

(1.)  They  were  in  a  peculiar  sense  God's  property,  or  the 
objects  of  His  election — ^for  these  two  expressions  properly  in- 
volve but  one  idea.  The  choice  of  God,  as  well  in  respect  to  the 
priesthood  as  to  the  people  at  large,  exercised  itself  in  selecting 
a  particular  portion  from  the  general  property  of  God,  to  be  His 
peculiar  possession.  As  thus  chosen  and  set  apart  for  God, 
Israel  was  His  heritage  among  the  nations ;  and  as  similarly 
chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  special  work  of  the  priesthood,  the 
family  of  Aaron  was  His  heritage  in  Israel.  The  privilege  was 
to  be  theirs  of  drawing  peculiarly  near  to  God,  and  their  first 
qualification  for  using  it  was  that  they  were  the  objects  of  His 
choice.  Their  designation  and  appointment  must  be  from 
above — not  assumed  as  of  their  own  authority,  or  derived  from 
the  choice  of  their  fellow-men  —  *for  no  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was 
Aaron.'  ^  Referring  to  this,  and  recognising  in  it  the  essential 
distinction  of  every  true  Israelite,  the  Psalmist  says,  '  Blessed 
is  the  man  wham  Tliou  choosestf  and  causest  to  approach  unto 
Thee,  that  he  may  dwell  in  Thy  courts.'  *  The  grounds  of  the 
divine  choice  in  the  case  of  Aaron  are  nowhere  given ;  nor  even 
when  Korah  contested  with  him  the  right  to  the  office,  did  the 
Lord  condescend  to  assign  any  reason  for  having  selected  that 
family  in  preference  to  the  other  families  of  Israel.  He  wished 
His  own  election  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
distinction ;  and  by  making  the  office  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Aaron,  He  kept  the  appointment  for  all  coming  time,  as  it 
were,  in  His  own  hands.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  such  ostensible  grounds  of  preference  existing  in 
Aaron  and  his  family,  as  might  have  been  sufficient  to  commend 
»  Heb.  V.  4.  «  Ps.  Ixv.  4. 
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the  divine  choice  to  the  people;  such  as  his  distinguished  rank 
as  the  first-bom  of  the  house  to  which  Moses  belonged,  the 
services  he  had  already  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Israel,  or  his 
personal  fitness  for  the  office.  But  there  is  no  authority  for 
holding,  with  Philo,  Maim6nides,  and  other  Jewish  writers, 
that  the  priesthood  was  conferred  on  this  family  as  a  reward 
for  their  zeal  and  devotedness  to  the  service  of  God.  So  far 
from  this,  at  the  very  time  when  the  appointment  of  Aaron 
was  intimated  to  Moses,  he  was  going  along  with  the  people  in 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.^ 

(2.)  The  second  element  in  the  distinctive  properties  of  the 
priesthood  was  the  possession  of  holiness.  Expressly  on  the 
ground  of  holiness  being  the  general  characteristic  of  the  people, 
did  the  company  of  Korah  assert  their  claim  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  priesthood ;  and  on  this  point  especially  was  the  trial  by 
means  of  the  twelve  rods  laid  up  before  the  Lord  designed  to 
bear  a  decisive  testimony.  The  rod  of  the  house  of  Aaron  alone 
being  made  to  bud,  and  blossom,  and  yield  almonds,  was  a  visible 
miraculous  sign  from  heaven,  of  a  holiness  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Aaron,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  congregation  at 
large.  For  what  is  holiness  but  spiritual  life  and  fruitf ulness  t 
And  of  this  there  could  not  be  a  more  natural  emblem  than  a  rod 
flourishing  and  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind.  Such  singular  and 
pre-eminent  holiness  became  those  who  were  to  be  known  as  the 
immediate  attendants  and  familiars  of  Jehovah,  who  revealed 
Himself  as  Hhe  Holy  One  of  Israel.'  Hence,  not  only  is  it  said 
in  the  general,  that  '  holiness  becometh  God's  house,' — that  is, 
those  who  dwell  and  minister  in  its  courts, — but  Aaron  is  called 
by  way  of  distinction  ^  the  saint  of  the  Lord ;'  and  the  law  en- 
joins with  special  emphasis  respecting  the  priests  as  a  body,  that 
they  should  be  *  holy  unto  their  God :'  *for/  it  is  added,  *  I  the 
Lord,  that  sanctify  you,  am  holy.' '  Hence  also,  as  holiness  in 
the  priesthood  derived  the  necessity  of  its  existence  from  the 
holiness  of  the  Being  whose  attendants  they  were,  it  must  have 

^  Spencer,  De  Leg,  lib.  i.  c.  8,  concors  with  the  Jewish  writers  in  the 
reason  they  assign,  and  quotes  Philo  with  approbation  :  naturally  enough, 
as  his  grand  reason  for  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  was  simply  the  pre* 
Tention  of  idolatry ! 

'  Ps.  xciii.  5,  cvi.  16  ;  Lev.  xxL  8. 
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been  holiness  of  the  same  character  and  description  as  His ;  tbe 
law  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  was  the  grand  expression 
of  the  one,  mast  nndoubtedly  have  been  intended  to  form 
the  fixed  standard  of  the  other.  It  was  an  excellence  which, 
however  it  might  be  symbolized  by  outward  things,  could  not 
possibly  be  formed  of  these,  but  must  have  been  a  real  and 
personal  distinction.  This  is  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  de- 
scription given  of  the  character  of  those  who  were  originally 
appointed  to  fill  the  sacred  functions  of  the  priesthood  in  Mai. 
ii.  1-7 ;  and  it  is  also  clearly  implied  in  the  threatenings  uttered 
against  the  house  of  Eli,  and  their  ultimate  degi*adation  and 
ruin,  on  account  of  the  moral  impurities  into  which  they  fell.^ 
Their  wicked  course  of  life  disqualified  them  from  holding  the 
sacred  office,  which  must  therefore  have  indispensably  required 
purity  in  heart  and  conduct. 

(3.)  The  last  distinction  belonging  to  the  priesthood  was 
their  right  to  draw  near  to  God, — a  right  which  grew  out  of 
their  election  of  God,  and  their  eminent  holiness,  as  the  end  and 
consummation  to  which  these  pointed.  The  question  in  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  was.  Who  were  in  such  a  sense  chosen  by 
God,  and  holy,  as  to  be  privileged  to  draw  near  to  Him  ?  And 
the  decision  of  God  was  given  on  the  two  former,  with  a  special 
respect  to  this  latter  prerogative :  '  And  him  whom  He  chooses 
will  He  make  to  draw  near  to  Himself.'  Hence  ^  those  who 
draw  near  to  Jehovah '  is  not  uncommonly  given  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  priests;^  and  the  distinctive  priestly  act  in  all  sacri- 
ficial services  is  called  *  the  bringing  near '  (3^ipn) ;  as  also  the 
thing  sacrificed  is  called,  in  its  most  general  designation,  corban 
(pip) — the  thing  brought  near,  offering.  On  this  account, 
what  is  mentioned  in  one  place  as  '  an  offering  of  burnt-offer- 
ings,' is  described  in  another  as  a  ^bringing  near'  of  them.' 
But  this  right  of  the  priesthood  to  come  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  and  submit  to  His  acceptance  the  gifts  and 
offerings  of  the  congregation,  of  necessity  involved  the  idea  of 
their  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  God  and  the 
people,  and  gave  to  their  entire  work  the  character  of  a  media- 

1  1  Sam.  iu.  11-18. 

«  Ex.  xix.  22 ;  Lev.  xxi.  17 ;  Ezek.  xlu  18,  xliv.  18. 

»  2  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  1  Chroo,  xvL  1. 
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tion.  ^They  were  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to 
God/  charged  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  interests  of  both  par- 
ties, but  having  especially  to  transact  with  God  in  the  behalf  of 
those  whom  sin  had  removed  to  a  distance  from  Him.  Through 
them  the  families  of  Israel  were  blessed,  as  through  Israel — the 
kingdom  of  priests — all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed.  In  the  high  priest  alone,  however,  was  this  function 
f  ally  realized,  as  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  outward  distinc- 
tions held  by  him  above  the  other  priests,  as  well  as  above  the 
people  at  large.  ^  For  to  the  outward  of  the  high  priest  it  be- 
longed :  First,  that  while  the  people,  remaining  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  approached  to  it  only  at  befit- 
ting times,  the  high  priest,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  in  the 
midst — so  that  though  his  functions  were  few,  and  confined 
to  certain  times,  yet  his  whole  existence  appeared  consecrated  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  though  the  people  presented  their  offerings 
to  God  by  the  collective  priesthood,  still  the  sacrifice  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement  was  necessary  as  an  universal  comple- 
tion of  the  rest ;  and  this  the  high  priest  alone  could  present. 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  his  office  seems  to  be,  that  while  to  the 
Jewish  people  their  national  life  appeared  as  an  alternation  of 
drawing  near  to  God,  and  withdrawing  again  from  Him,  the 
high  priest  was  the  individual  whose  life,  compared  with  these 
vacillating  movements,  was  in  perpetual  equipoise ;  and  as  the 
people  were  always  in  a  state  of  impurity,  he  was  the  only  per- 
son who  could  present  himself  as  pure  before  God.'  ^ 

III.  It  was  not,  however,  the  sole  end  of  the  appointment 
of  the  priesthood,  to  represent  the  people  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
mediate  between  them  and  God  in  holy  things.  It  belonged 
also  to  their  office  to  secure  the  diffusion  among  the  people  of 
sound  knowledge  and  instruction;  so  that  there  might  be  a 
right  understanding  among  the  people  of  the  nature  of  God's 
service,  and  a  fitness  for  entering  in  spirit  into  its  duties,  while 
the  priests  were  personally  employed  in  discharging  them.  A 
certain  amount  of  such  knowledge  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  be  disposed  to  bring  their  gifts  and  offerings 

^  Schleiermacher's  GlauhensUhre^  as  quoted  by  Tholack,  in  Diss,  ii.,  in 
Com.  on  Ep.  to  Hebr.,  Bib,  Cabinet,  xv^*  p.  265. 
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at  suitable  times ;  and  a  still  greater,  that^  in  the  presentatioa 
of  these  by  the  hand  of  the  priests,  they  might  be  blessed  ai 
acceptable  worshippers.  With  the  oversight  of  this,  therefore^ 
so  nearly  connected  with  their  sacred  employments  about  the 
tabernacle,  the  priesthood  were  charged :  ^  And  that  ye  mtj 
teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses.'  ^  So  again  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  10,  '  They  shall  teach  Jacob  Thy  judgments,  and 
Israel  Thy  law.'  The  words  of  Malachi  also  are  express  on 
this  point :  '  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and 
they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth ;  for  he  is  the  messenger 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  ^  As  a  teacher,  he  had  a  divine  mission 
to  accomplish ;  and  it  was  hence  justly  charged  against  the 
priesthood  of  his  day  by  the  prophet,  as  an  entire  subversion  of 
the  great  end  of  their  appointment,  that  instead  of  teaching 
others  the  law,  Hhey  caused  many  to  stumble  at  it.'  The 
prophet  Hosea  even  ascribes  the  general  ruin  to  their  neglect  of 
this  part  of  their  functions :  ^  My  people  are  destroyed  for  hick 
of  knowledge :  because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also 
reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to  me.' ' 

The  oiBce  of  the  priesthood  thus  necessarily  involved  some- 
what of  a  prophetical  or  teaching  character;  and  in  after  times, 
when  those  destined  lights  of  Israel  became  themselves  sources 
of  darkness  and  corruption,  prophets  were  raised  up,  and 
generally  from  among  the  priesthood,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  correcting  the  evil,  and  supplying  the  information  which 
the  others  had  failed  to  impart.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  even 
if  the  priests  had  been  faithful  to  this  part  of  their  calling, 
they  were  quite  inadequate,  from  their  limited  number,  to  be 
personally  in  any  proper  sense  the  teachers  of  all  Israel.  It  is 
true,  they  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  this  in  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  stated  feasts,  which  caused  the  people  to 
assemble  in  one  place  thrice  every  year,  and  kept  them  on  each 
returning  solemnity  for  a  week  at  the  very  centre  of  priestly 
influence.  But  much  beside  what  could  then  be  accomplished 
would  require  to  be  done,  to  diffuse  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  law  of  God,  and  give  instruction  from  time  to  time 
concerning  numberless  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  which  in 

1  Lev.  X.  11.  «  Ch.  ii.  7.  •  Ch.  iv.  6. 
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daily  life  would  be  certain  to  arise.  On  this  account,  more 
particularly,  were  the  Levites  associated  with  the  priesthood, 
and  planted  at  proper  distances  in  certain  cities  throughout  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  They  were  *  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,'  to 
minister  unto  him  in  subordinate  and  preparatory  offices,  while 
he  was  doing  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  generally  ^  to 
execute  the  service  of  the  Lord.'  ^  Tn  fulfilling  this  appoint* 
ment,  it  fell  to  them  to  keep  the  tabernacle  and  its  instruments 
in  a  proper  state  for  the  divine  service,  to  bear  its  different 
parts  when  removing  from  place  to  place,  to  occupy  in  later 
times  the  post  of  door-keepers  in  the  temple,  to  take  part  in  the 
musical  arrangements  connected  with  the  public  service,  to 
assist  at  the  larger  feasts  in  the  killing  and  flaying  of  victims, 
etc.'  But  separated  as  the  Levites  were  from  secular  employ* 
ments,  without  lands  to  cultivate,  and  'wholly  given  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,'  it  was  obviously  but  a  small  number  of 
them  who  could  be  regularly  occupied  with  such  ministrations 
about  the  sanctuary ;  and  as  both  their  abundant  leisure  and 
their  dispersion  through  the  land  gave  them  many  opportunities 
of  acting  as  the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  people,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  through  their  instrumentality  that  the  priests  were 
to  keep  the  people  acquainted  with  the  statutes  and  judgments 
of  the  Lord.  This  is  clearly  implied,  indeed,  in  those  passages 
which  speak  most  distinctly  of  the  obligation  laid  upon  the 
priesthood  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  w*hich  refer 
equally  to  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  Thus  their  common 
calling  to  *  teach  Jacob  God's  judgments,  and  Israel  His  law,' 
is  announced  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  upon  the  whole  tribe ;  ^ 

1  Num.  iii.  5-10,  viii.  11.  They  were  given  to  Aaron,  the  Lord's  fami- 
liar, as  a  sacrifice  offered  up  and  consecrated  to  the  Lord  in  the  room  of 
the  first-bom.  The  first-bom,  at  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  had  repre- 
sented all  the  people, — in  them,  all  the  people  were  redeemed ;  so  now 
the  people,  when  substituting  the  Levites  in  their  place,  had  to  lay  their 
hands  on  their  heads,  and  Aaron  waved  them  before  the  Lord  as  an  offer- 
ing;  and  as  originally  God  accepted  the  blood  of  the  lamb  for  the  blood 
of  the  first-born,  so  now  He  accepted  a  burnt-offering  and  a  sin-offering 
for  the  Levites,  on  which  they  had  to  place  their  hands. — (Num.  iii.  and 
vui.) 

«  1  Chron.  ixiii.  28-32;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  6,  11. 

•  Deut.  xxxiii.  8-11. 

VOL.  il.  8 
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and  in  Malachi  the  failure  of  the  priesthood  to  inatmct  the 
people  in  divine  knowledge,  and  their  guilt  in  causing  miDj 
to  err  from  the  law,  is  called  a  ^  corruption  of  the  covenant  of 
Levi.' 

Common  discretion  and  self-interest,  concurring  with  the 
principles  of  piety,  tended  to  enforce  upon  them  this  obligi- 
tion,  and  counselled  the  employment  of  active  measures  for  the 
diffusion  of  divine  knowledge  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Levites.  If  these  possessed  the  spirit  of  their  office  as  men 
dedicated  to  the  Lord's  service,  in  subordination  to  the  priest- 
hood, they  must  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  the  solemnities  of  the  tabernacle-worship,  much 
more  than  to  have  the  instruments  and  materials  of  service 
properly  adjusted.  A  moment's  reflection  must  have  taught  them 
that  their  services,  as  ministering  helps,  to  promote  the  ends  of 
the  priesthood,  were  greatly  more  necessary  for  the  one  pur- 
pose than  the  other.  But  if  higher  considerations  should  fail 
to  influence  them  in  the  matter,  they  were  still  urged  to  exert 
themselves  in  this  direction  from  a  regard  to  their  own  com- 
fortable  maintenance,  which  was  made  principally  to  depend 
upon  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  people.  The  chief  source  of 
revenue  was  the  tithe,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  from 
their  being  more  peculiarly  the  Lord's;  the  whole  property 
being  represented  by  the  number  ten,  and  one  of  these  being 
constantly  taken  as  a  tribute-money  or  pledge,  that  the  whole 
was  held  in  fief  or  dependence  upon  Him.  Then,  out  of  this 
tithe  accruing  to  the  entire  tribe,  another  tithe  was  taken  and 
devoted  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  as  the  peculiarly  sacred  portion 
of  the  tribe.  But  for  the  actual  payment  of  these  tithes  and 
the  other  offerings  of  the  people  in  which  they  had  a  share,  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  dependent  on  the  enlightened  and 
faithful  consciences  of  the  people.  The  rendering  of  what  was 
due,  was  simply  a  matter  of  religious  obligation;  and  where  this 
failed,  the  claim  could  not  be  enforced  by  any  constraint  of  law. 
It  consequently  became  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  sacred  tribe,  that  they  should  be  at  pains  to  preserve  and 
elevate  the  religious  sense  of  the  community,  as  with  this  their 
own  respect  and  comfort  were  inseparably  connected.  And 
when  they  proved  unfaithful  to  their  charge,  as  the  represents- 
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Ives  of  God's  interest^  and  the  expounders  of  His  law  among 
iie  people  (as  they  appear  to  have  done  in  the  age  of  Malachi), 
heir  sin  was  visited  upon  theoiy  in  just  retribution^  by  a  with- 
Irawal  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  appointed  offerings. 
So  thaty  although  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  particular  means 
proper  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  obligation  was  imposed  upon  the  priesthood  to  be 
partly  themselves,  and  still  more  through  their  ministers  the 
Levites,  the  teachers  of  the  people  in  divine  knowledge.  The 
proper  discharge  of  the  priestly,  presupposed  and  required  a 
certain  discharge  of  the  prophetical  function  ;  and  prophets,  as 
extraordinary  messengers,  after  having  been  occasionally  sent 
to  reprove  their  unfaithfulness  and  rouse  them  from  their 
lethargy,  were  at  last  instituted  as  a  distinct  and  separate  order, 
only  to  supply  what  was  found  to  be  a  lack  of  service  on  the 
part  of  those  regular  instructors.  Indeed,  as  the  members  of 
the  prophetical  order  seem  generally  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  institution  of  that  order  may  be  regarded 
as  a  perfecting  of  the  Levitical  office  in  one  of  its  departments 
of  duty.^ 

IV.  Now,  the  outward  and  bodily  prescriptions  which  were 
given  respecting  the  priesthood  were  merely  intended  to  serve, 
by  their  observance,  as  symbolical  expressions  of  the  ideas  we 

*  Vitr.  Synag,  Vet.  lib.  L  Pt  2,  c  8,  where  also  see  various  Jewish 
anthorities  in  proof  of  the  calliDg  of  the  Levites  to  be  teachers  and  ex- 
poanders  of  the  law,  and  especially  one  from  Baal  Hattarim,  which  expressly 
aaaigns  this  as  the  reason  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Levites  among  the  Israelites 
(dispergentar  per  omnes  Israelitas  ad  docendam  legem).  See  also  Movers* 
Kronik^  p.  300,  and  Graves  On  Pent,  ii.  Lee.  4.  Michaelis  {Com,  on  Laics 
of  Moses^  i.  art.  35,  52)  has  asserted  that  a  great  many  civil  and  literary 
offices  belonged  to  the  priests  and  Levites — that  they  were  not  only  mini- 
sters of  religion,  but  physicians,  judges,  scribes,  mathematicians,  etc.,  holding 
the  same  place  in  Israelitish  that  the  Egyptian  priesthood  did  in  Egyptian 
society — and  that  on  this  account  alone  were  such  large  revenues  assigned 
them.  This  view  has  been  too  often  followed  by  divines,  especially  by  the 
rationalist  portion  of  them,  and  is  still  too  much  countenanced,  as  in  Kitto^s 
Bib.  Cyclop.^  art.  Priest^  and  even  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  Spiritual  Despotiftm, 
p.  99.  It  is  entirely,  however,  without  foundation,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
di^roved  by  Balir  (SymboUk,  u.  pp.  34,  53),  and  by  Hengstenberg,  who  has 
shown  that  the  Levites,  as  well  as  the  priests,  were  set  apart  only  for  re- 
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have  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  nature  of  their  calling  ml 
office.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  mionto 
detail  concerning  them ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  noticing  some  of  the  leading  points. 

(1.)  There  were,  first,  personal  marks  and  distinctions  d  i 
bodily  kind,  the  possession  of  which  was  necessary  to  qoaliff 
any  one  for  the  priesthood,  and  the  absence  of  which  was  to 
prove  an  atter  disqualification.  These,  therefore,  being  mani- 
festly given  or  withheld  by  God,  bore  upon  the  question  of  the 
individuaFs  election ;  and  when  not  possessed,  bespoke  his  re- 
jection of  God  in  the  peculiar  sense  required  for  the  priestlf 
office.  Such  were  all  kinds  of  bodily  defects ;  it  was  declared 
a  profanation  of  the  altar  or  the  sanctuary,  for  any  one  to  draw 
near  in  whom  they  appeared.^  Not  that  the  Lord  cared  for 
the  bodily  appearance  in  itself,  but  through  the  body  sought  to 
convey  suitable  impressions  regarding  the  soul.  For  complete* 
ness  of  bodily  parts  is  to  the  body  what,  in  the  true  religion, 
holiness  is  to  the  soul.  To  the  acquirement  or  the  promotion 
of  this  holiness,  as  the  perfection  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  bent.  And  as  signs  and 
witnesses  to  Israel  concerning  it,  those  who  occupied  the  high 
position  of  being  at  once  God's  and  the  people's  representa- 
tives, must  bear  upon  their  persons  that  external  symbol  of  the 
spiritual  perfection  required  of  them.'     The  age  prescribed  for 

ligioos  purposes,  and  that  in  particular  the  civil  oonsiitution  as  to  jadgBi» 
as  settled  by  Moses,  was  merely  the  revival  and  improvement  of  that 
patriarchal  government  which  had  never  been  altogether  destroyed  in 
Egypt. — {Authentie,  ii.,  pp.  260,  341,  654,  etc.)  There  can  be  no  doobt 
that  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  priests  held  many  of  the  offices  refenredto; 
that  their  political  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  religions  inflnence ;  and 
that,  especially  in  Egypt,  the  most  fertile  lands  belonged  to  them,  with 
many  other  lucrative  privileges.  It  was  very  different  with  the  Lentml 
priesthood,  who  had  no  lands  worth  naming,  and  were  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  offerings  of  the  people  for  their  livelihood ;  so  that  they  are 
commended  to  the  care  of  the  people  as  objects  of  kindness  with  the  widow 
and  orphan  (Deut.  xii.  12,  xvi.  11,  14),  and  were  often,  from  the  low  state 
of  religion,  in  comparative  want. 

*  Lev.  xxi  16-24. 

'  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  well  known,  were  very  particular  in 
regard  to  the  corporeal  soundness  and  even  beauty  of  their  priests. 
Among  the  former,  every  one  underwent  a  carcfal  examination  at  to  hie 
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tlie  Levites  (which  was  not  necessarily^  but  usually,  perhaps, 
was  the  rule  also  for  the  priests)  entering  upon  their  office,  and 
again  ceasing  from  active  service,  carried  substantially  the  same 
gleaning.  It  comprehended  the  period  of  the  natural  life's 
ipreatest  vigour  and  completeness,  and,  as  such,  indicated  that 
the  spiritual  life  should  be  in  a  corresponding  state.  The  age 
of  entry  is  stated  in  Num.  iv.  at  thirty,  while  in  chap.  viii. 
twenty-five  is  given  ;  but  the  former  has  respect  simply  to  the 
work  of  the  Levites  about  (not  at  or  in)  the  tabernacle,  in 
transporting  it  from  place  to  place ;  the  latter  speaks  of  the 
period  of  their  entering  on  their  duties  generally ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  practice  latterly  made  it  even  so  early  as 
twenty.^ 

(2.)  Then,  certain  restrictions  of  an  external  kind  were 
laid  upon  the  priests,  as  to  avoiding  occasions  of  bodily  defile- 
ment ;  such  as  contact  with  the  dead,  excepting  in  cases  of 
nearest  relationship ;  cutting  and  disfiguring  the  hair  of  the 
beard,  as  in  times  of  mourning;  marrying  a  person  of  bad 
fame,  or  one  that  had  been  divorced.  And  the  high  priest,  as 
being  in  his  own  person  the  most  sacred,  was  still  further  re- 
stricted, so  that  he  was  not  to  defile  himself  even  for  his  father 
or  mother,  and  should  marry  only  a  virgin.  These  observances 
were  enjoined  as  palpable  symbols  of  the  holiness  in  social  life, 
which  became  those  who  stood  so  near  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  Occupying  the  blessed  region  of  life  and  purity,  they 
must  exhibit,  in  their  external  relations  and  deportment,  the 
care  and  jealousy  with  which  it  behoves  every  one  to  watch 
against  all  occasions  of  sin,  who  would  live  in  fellowship  with 
the  righteous  Jehovah. 

(3.)  The  garments  appointed  to  be  worn  by  the  priesthood 

bodily  frame  before  he  entered  on  the  priestly  office;  and  among  the 
Romans  there  are  instances  of  persons  resigning  the  office  on  receiving 
some  corporeal  blemish — euch  as  M.  Sergius,  who  lost  his  hand  in  the 
defence  of  his  country.  But  holiness  was  not  the  perfection  aimed  at  in 
those  religions ;  and  such  regard  was  paid  to  bodily  completeness  merely 
because  it  was  thought  a  token  of  divine  favour,  and  an  omen  of  good 
■access.  Hence  Seneca,  Controv.  iv.  2  :  Sacerdos  non  integri  corporis 
quasi  mali  ominis  res  vitanda  est.    See  Bahr,  ii.  p.  59. 

^  1  Ohron.  zxiii.  27 ;  2  Ghron.  xxxi.  17.  Hengstenberg,  Authentie^  IL 
p.  393  ;  Relandi  Antiq.  ii.  6,  3 ;  Lightfoot,  Op,  ii.  p.  691. 
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ID  their  sacred  ministrations  were  also,  in  some  respects,  strik- 
ingly expressive  of  the  holiness  required  in  their  personal  state, 
while  in  certain  parts  of  the  high  priest^s  dress  other  ideas  be- 
sides were  symbolized.  The  8ta£F  of  all  of  them  was  linen,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  the  high ' 
priest's  dress,  must  be  understood  to  have  been  white.  They 
are  not  expressly  so  called  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  are  inciden- 
tally described  as  white  in  2  Chron.  v.  12 ;  and  such  also  was 
known  to  be  the  usual  colour  of  the  linen  of  Egypt,  as  worn  by 
the  priests.  The  coolness  and  comparative  freedom  from  per- 
spiration attending  the  use  of  linen  garments,  had  led  men  to 
associate  with  them,  especially  in  the  burning  clime  of  Egypt, 
the  idea  of  cleanliness.  Their  symbolical  use,  therefore,  in 
an  ethical  religion  like  the  Mosaic,  must  have  been  expressive 
of  inward  purity;  and  hence,  in  the  symbolical  language  of 
Revelation,  we  read  so  often  of  the  white  and  clean  garments 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  which  are  expressly  declared  to 
mean  ^  the  righteousness  of  saints.'  ^  Hence  also,  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  the  plain  white  linen  garments  which  the  high 
priest  was  to  wear,  are  called  '  garments  of  holiness  '-^evidently 
implying  that  holiness  was  the  idea  more  peculiarly  imaged  by 
clothing  of  that  description.  It  was  this  idea,  too,  that  was 
emblazoned  in  the  plate  of  gold  which  was  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  high  priest's  bonnet  or  mitre,  by  the  engraving  on 
it  of  the  words,  ^  Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  This  became  the  moce 
necessary  in  his  case,  on  account  of  the  rich  embroidery  and. 
manifold  ornaments  which  belonged  to  other  parts  of  his  dress, 
and  which  were  fitted  to  lessen  the  impression  of  holiness,  that 
the  fine  white  linen  of  some  of  them  might  otherwise  have  been 
sufficient  to  convey.  The  representative  character  of  the  high 
priest  was  symbolized  by  the  breastplate  of  the  Ephod,  which 
in  twelve  precious  stones  bore  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  indicating  that  in  their  name  and  behalf  he 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  God.  The  Urim  and  Thummim 
(lights  and  perfections)  connected  with  the  breastplate,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  and  through  which,  in  cases  of  emergency,  he 
obtained  unerring  responses  from  Heaven,  bespoke  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  with  which 

1  Rev.  xix.  8,  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  etc 
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lie  should  be  endowed  to  fit  him  for  giving  a  clear  direction  to 
the  people  in  times  of  deepest  moment,  and  the  perfect  recti- 
tude of  the  decisions  he  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  conveying 
to  them. — The  girdle  with  which  his  flowing  garments  were 
bound  together,  denoted  the  high  and  honourable  service  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  and  the  bells  and  pomegranates,  which 
were  wrought  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  tunic  below  the 
Ephody  bespoke  the  distinct  utterances  he  was  to  give  of  the 
divine  word,  and  the  fruitfulness  in  righteousness  of  which  this 
should  be  productive.  Finally,  the  fine  quality  of  the  stuff  of 
which  all  the  garments  of  the  priests  were  made,  and  the  gold, 
and  diversified  colours,  and  rich  embroidery  appearing  in  the 
ordinary  garments  of  the  priesthood,  expressly  said  to  have 
been  for  ornament  and  beauty,  were  manifestly  designed  to 
express  the  elevated  rank  and  dignity  of  those  who  are  re- 
cognised by  God  as  sons  in  His  house,  permitted  to  draw  near 
with  confidence  to  His  presence,  and  to  go  in  and  out  before 
Him.^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  rites  of  consecration  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity of  holiness — a  holiness  not  their  own,  but  bestowed  on  them 

'  Ex.  zxriii.  40.  I  have  not  specified  in  detail  the  different  parts 
of  the  priest's  garments:  they  conusted,  in  the  case  of  the  priesthood 
generally,  of  breeches  or  drawers  of  linen,  a  coat  or  tonic  reaching 
from  the  neck  to  the  ankles  and  wrists,  an  embroidered  girdle,  and 
a  mitre  or  turban  (the  tutnal  parts,  in  fact,  of  an  Oriental  dress).  But 
in  the  case  of  the  high  priest,  there  were,  beside  these,  a  mantle  or 
robe  of  blue,  worn  over  the  inner  coat  or  tunic,  and  immediately 
under  the  ephod;  then  the  ephod  itself,  a  sort  of  short  coat,  very 
richly  embroidered  and  ornamented,  with  its  corresponding  girdle  and 
breastplate,  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  garment  of  the  high  priest,  who  is  thence  often 
described  as  he  '  who  wore  the  ephod.'  (Common  linen  ephods,  how- 
ever, were  worn  by  the  priests  generally,  and  sometimes  even  by  lay- 
men.) That  there  was  much  in  these  garments  peculiar  to  the  Israelites, 
and  differing  from  what  existed  in  Egypt,  we  think  Bahr  has  sufficiently 
established.  For  example,  the  tunics  of  the  Egyptian  priests  appear  to 
have  reached  only  from  the  haunch  to  the  feet,  leaving  the  upper  part 
naked ;  the  mitres  were  of  a  different  shape,  and  fell  back  upon  the  neck ; 
the  gisdle  seems  not  to  have  been  used,  but  they  wore  shoes,  and  on  great 
occasions  leopard  akins,  which  the  Israelitish  priests  did  not. — {Symbolik, 
ii.  p.  92.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  slavish  imitation,  aa 
Spencer  and  others  have  laboured  to  )Bhow.    Tet  this  by  no  means  proves 
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by  the  grace  of  God;  and  following  upon  this^  and  flowing 
from  the  same  source,  a  plentiful  endowment  of  gifts  for  their 
sacred  office,  with  the  manifest  seal  of  Heaven's  fellowship  and 
approval.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  washed — as  in  themselves  impure,  and  requiring  the 
application  of  water — the  simplest  and  commonest  element  of 
cleansing.  Then,  the  body  being  thus  purified,  the  pontifical 
garments  were  put  on ;  and  on  the  high  priest  first,  afterwards 
on  the  other  priests,  was  poured  the  holy  anointing  oil,  which 
ran  down  upon  their  garments.^  And  in  the  case  of  the  sons 
the  anointing  is  declared  to  have  constituted  them  ^  an  ever- 
lasting priesthood  through  all  their  generations'' — meaning, 
apparently,  and  as  has  been  commonly  understood,  that  the 
act  did  not  need  to  be  renewed  in  respect  to  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  priesthood.  This  was  the  peculiar  act  of  con- 
secration, and  symbolized  the  bestowal  upon  those  who  received 
it,  of  the  Spirit's  grace,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  and  active  in- 
struments in  discharging  the  duties  of  God's  service.  As  sucli 
anointing  had  already  stamped  the  tabernacle  as  God's  hallowed 
abode,  so  now  did  it  hallow  them  to  be  His  proper  agents  and 

that  there  might  not  have  been  in  some  leading  particulars  the  same  symbols 
employed  to  represent  substantially  the  same  ideas.  That  this  ^vas  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  white  linen  garments,  seems  indisputable;  Spencer^s  proofs 
there,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks  against  ^hr  {Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses, 
p.  146),  are  quite  conclusiye.  Such  dresses  were  peculiar  only  to  the 
priests  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  as  symbolic  of  deanliness  or  purity ;  hence 
the  former  were  called  by  Juvenal  *  grex  liniger,'  by  Ovid  ^  linigera  torba,* 
by  Martial '  linigeri  calvi,*  by  Seneca  '  linteali  senes.* — (Spencer,  de  Leg,  lib. 
iiL  c.  5,  §  2.)  There  does  seem  also  to  have  been  a  reference  in  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  to  the  practice  in  Egypt  of  suspending  the  image  of  the 
goddess  Themi,  who  was  honoured  under  the  twofold  character  of  truth 
and  justice,  from  the  neck  of  the  chief  judge. — (See  Hengstenberg  as  above, 
p.  150,  with  the  quotations  there,  especially  from  Wilkinson.)  Still  there 
was  a  very  characteristic  difference,  in  that  the  high  priest  did  not  act 
properly  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  spiritual  servant  of  God,  aikl  was  only  repre- 
sented as  having  a  sure  revelation  if  he  faithfully  waited  upon  God,  and 
sought  in  earnest  to  guide  the  people  into  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  and 
a  true  judgment  of  matters  as  between  them  and  God.  For  direct  con- 
sultation with  God,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  seems  only  to  have  been  used 
in  cases  of  emergency,  when  ordinary  resources  failed.  And  what  it  was 
precisely,  or  how  responses  were  obtained  by  it,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
1  Ex.  xxviu.  21,  XXX.  80,  etc.  «  Ex.  xL  15. 
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servitors  within  its  courts.^  But,  different  from  the  senseless 
materials  of  the  tabernacle,  these  anointed  priests  have  con- 
sciences defiled  with  the  pollation  and  laden  with  the  guilt  of 
sin.  And  how,  then,  can  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  Him 
who  is  a  consuming  fire  to  sinners,  and  minister  before  Him  ? 
The  more  they  partook  of  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  the 
more  must  they  have  felt  the  necessity  of  another  kind  of 
cleansing  than  they  had  yet  received,  and  raised  in  their  souls 
a  cry  for  the  blood  of  atonement  and  reconciliation.  This, 
therefore,  was  what  was  next  provided,  and  through  an  entire 
series  of  sacrifices  and  offerings  they  were  conducted,  as  from 
the  depths  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  to  what  indicated  their 
possession  of  a  state  of  blessed  peace  and  most  friendly  inter- 
course with  God.  Even  Jewish  writers  did  not  fail  to  mark 
the  gradation  in  the  order  of  the  sacrifices.  '  For  first  of  all,' 
says  one  of  them,  ^  there  was  presented  for  the  expiation  of  sin 
the  bullock  of  sin-offering,  of  which  nothing  save  a  little  fat 
was  offered  (on  the  altar)  to  God  (the  flesh  being  burned  with- 
out the  camp);  because  the  offerers  were  not  yet  worthy  to 
have  any  gift  or  offering  accepted  by  God.  But  after  they 
had  been  so  far  purged,  they  slew  the  burnt-offering  to  God, 
which  was  wholly  laid  upon  the  altar.  And  after  this  came  a 
sacrifice  like  a  peace-offering  (which  was  wont  to  be  divided 
between  God,  the  priests,  and  the  offerers),  showing  they  were 
now  so  far  received  into  favour  with  God,  that  they  might  eat 
at  His  table.' ' 

This  last  offering  is  called  the  ^ram  of  consecration,'  or 
of  'filling,'  because  the  portions  of  it  to  be  consumed  upon 
the  altar,  with  its  accompanying  meat-offering,  were  put  into 
Aaron's  hands,  that  he  might  present  and  wave  them  before 
the  Lord.  Being  counted  worthy  to  have  his  hands  filled  with 
these,  the  representatives  of  what  he  was  to  be  constantly  pre- 
senting and  eating  before  the  Lord,  he  was  thereby,  in  a 
manner,  installed  in  his  office.  But  first  he  had  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim — ^the  blood  in  which  the  life  is, 
and  which,  after  being  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  so  uniting 
him  to  God,  was  applied  to  his  body,  signifying  the  convey- 

*  See  before,  p.  246. 

'  R  Levi  Ben  Geraon,  as  quoted  by  Outram,  De  Sac,  p.  56. 
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ance  of  a  new  life  to  him,  a  life  out  of  death  from  God,  and  in 
union  with  God.  Nor  was  Aaron's  body  in  the  general  only 
sprinkled  with  this  holy  life-giving  blood,  but  also  particular 
members  apart : — his  right  ear,  to  sanctify  it  to  a  ready  and 
attentive  listening  to  the  law  of  God,  according  to  which  all 
His  service  must  be  regulated ;  his  right  hand,  and  his  right 
foot,  that  the  one  might  be  hallowed  for  the  presentation  of 
sacred  gifts  to  God,  and  the  other  for  treading  His  courts  and 
running  the  way  of  His  commandments.  And  now,  to  com- 
plete the  ceremony,  he  receives  on  his  person  and  his  garments 
a  second  anointing — not  simply  with  the  oil,  but  with  the  oil 
and  this  blood  of  consecration  mingled  together — symbolizing 
the  new  life  of  God,  in  which  he  is  henceforth  to  move  and 
have  his  being,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spirit,  on  whose  soften- 
ing, penetrating,  invigorating  influence  all  the  powers  and 
movements  of  that  divine  Hfe  depend.  So  that  the  Levitical 
priesthood  appeared  emphatically  as  one  coming  ^  by  water  and 
by  blood.'  It  spoke  aloud,  in  aH  its  rites  of  consecration,  of 
sin.  on  man's  part,  and  holiness  on  God's.  The  memorials  of 
human  guilt,  and  the  emblems  of  divine  sanctity,  must  at  once 
meet  on  the  persons  of  those  who  exercised  it. 

The  full  meaning,  however,  of  the  offerings  connected  with 
the  consecration  of  the  priests  will  only  appear  when  we  have 
considered  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  employed  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  have  given  the  general 
import.  The  whole  was  repeated  seven  times,  on  as  many 
successive  days — because  seven  was  the  symbol  of  the  oath  or 
covenant,  and  indicated  here  that  the  consecration  to  the 
priestly  office  was  a  strictly  covenant  transaction.  That  it  was 
done,  not  merely  seven  times,  but  on  seven  successive  days, 
might  also  be  intended  to  indicate  its  completeness — a  week  of 
days  being  the  shortest  complete  revolution  of  time.  That  the 
parts  of  the  peace  and  the  bread-offering,  which  were  put  into 
Aaron's  hand,  and  which  were  to  be  his  for  ever,  were  burnt 
on  the  altar,  and  not  eaten  by  Moses  (who  here  acted,  by  virtue 
of  his  special  commission,  as  priest),  may  have  simply  arisen 
from  Moses  not  being  able  to  eat  the  whole ;  he  had  to  eat  the 
wave  bread,  which  might  be  enough ;  hence  also  what  remained 
over  of  the  parts  given  to  Aaron   to  be  eaten,  were  to  be 
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i}  We  see  nothings  therefore,  in  that  arrangement  to  be 
dec!  as  a  difficulty,  though  Kurtz  has  noted  it  as  one.^  The 
1  of  the  second  anointing  we  have  explained  substantially 
Baumgarten,  and  not  differing  very  materially  from  Bahr.' 
cannot,  with  Mr.  Bonar,^  regard  the  first  anointing  as  the 
cration  of  the  mariy  and  the  second  as  that  of  the  priest ; 
t  the  first  as  well  as  the  second,  Aaron  had  on  the  priest's 
ents,  and  nothing  could  more  distinctly  intimate  that  what 
Eifterwards  done  had  respect  to  him  as  priest.  The  fire 
1  came  out  from  before  the  Lord  and  consumed  the  bumt- 
ng  on  the  altar,  the  first  which  Aaron  presented  for  the 
e,^  was  the  solemn  seal  and  recognition  of  Heaven  to  the 
and  work  of  the  high  priest.  It  inaugurated  not  Aaron 
ty,  but  the  priesthood  generally  of  the  covenant,  as  the 
of  God.  The  rites  of  consecration  differ  materially  from 
used  in  Egypt.  In  particular,  the  shaving  of  the  whole 
which  was  practised  in  Egj'pt  every  three  days,*  and  kept 
ead  as  well  as  the  body  generally  bald,  was  entirely  omitted 
It  was  done  at  first,  but  only  then,  with  the  Levites,^  as 
^  of  cleansing,  along  with  the  sprinkling  of  water  and 
ing  of  the  clothes.  It  hence  appears  to  have  been  re- 
k1  as  a  symbol  of  an  inferior  kind,  as  the  consecration  of 
ievites  was  much  less  solemn  than  that  of  the  priests. 

\  In  applying  now  what  was  ordained  respecting  the  Levi- 
priesthood  to  the  higher  things  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we 
indeed,  everywhere  a  shadow  of  these,  but  ^  not  the  very 
3'  of  them.  The  resemblances  were  such  as  imperfect, 
ly  materials,  and  an  instrumentality  of  sinful  beings,  could 
nt  to  the  heavenly  and  divine — inevitably  presenting, 
fore,  some  important  and  palpable  differences.  Thus, 
the  high  priest  being  taken  from  among  men,  he  neces- 
'  partook  of  their  sinfulness,  and  required  to  be  himself 
sed  by  rites  and  offerings,  to  be  invested  with  what  might 
inominated  an  artificial,  imputed  holiness,  in  order  that  he 
t  mediate  between  the  holy  God  and  his  sinful  fellow- 

[.  xxiz.  34.         '  MosaiscJie  Opfer^  p.  249.         '  Symh,  ii.  424,  etc 
mim,  on  Lev.  p.  160.  *  Lev.  ix.  24. 

nrod.  ii.  37.  ^  Num.  vilL 
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men.  And  then^  that  he  might  go  through  such  a  process  of 
purification  as  should  raise  him  to  a  proper  religious  elevation 
above  his  brethren,  there  were  meanwhile  needed  the  ministra- 
tions of  one  standing  between  him  and  God.  The  mediator  of 
the  covenant,  who  consecrated,  had  of  necessity  to  be  different 
from,  and  higher  than,  the  person  who  was  consecrated  for 
high  priest.  These  were  obvious  though  unavoidable  imper- 
fections, even  as  regarded  the  preparatory  dispensation  itself ; 
and  it  must  have  suggested  itself  as  manifestly  a  more  perfect 
arrangement,  could  it  have  been  obtained,  if  the  high  priest 
had  been  possessor  of  the  nature,  without  being  pai*taker  of  the 
guilt  of  his  brethren,  and  by  his  inherent  qualities  had  united 
in  his  own  person  what  fitted  him  to  be  at  once  mediator  and 
high  priest  over  the  house  of  God. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  first  meets  us  in  the  Gospel  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom;  and  the  defects  and  imperfections 
which  gave  a  sort  of  anomalous  and  arbitrary  character  to  the 
arrangements  under  the  Old  Testament,  here  entirely  disappear. 
He  who  is  the  Mediator,  is  also  the  High  Priest  of  His  people ; 
and  while  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood  like  the  brethren,  yet 
being  the  Holy  One  of  Gt)d,  He  needed  no  offerings  and  ablu- 
tions to  consecrate  Him  to  the  office  of  priesthood.  He  had,  in 
the  constitution  of  His  person,  everything  that  could  be  desired 
to  render  Him  the  proper  Head  and  High  Priest  of  His  people. 
The  arrangement  for  reconciling  heaven  and  earth,  and  re- 
establishing the  intercourse  between  lost  man  and  his  Creator, 
is  absolutely  perfect,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  On  the 
one  side,  as  the  Beloved  Son  of  God,  He  has  at  all  times  free 
access  to  the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  in  whatever  He  asks 
must  also  have  power  as  a  prince  to  prevail.  On  the  other,  as 
the  representative  of  His  people,  and  one  in  nature  with  them- 
selves, they  can  at  all  times  make  known  with  confidence  to 
Him  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  their  condition,  and,  recognising 
what  is  His  as  also  theirs,  can  rise  with  filial  boldness  to  realize 
their  near  relationship  to  God,  and  their  full  participation  in 
the  favour  and  blessing  of  Heaven. 

It  is  impossible,  surely,  to  contemplate  the  God-man  as  the 
head  of  restored  humanity,  and  the  pattern  after  which  all 
believers  shall  be  formed,  without  feeling  constrained  to  say. 
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not  only  how  admirable  is  the  arrangement,  but  also  how  amaz* 
ing  the  condescension  I  How  wonderful,  that  the  Most  High 
should  thus  accommodate  Himself  to  man's  nature  and  neces- 
sities !  And  how  wonderful,  on  the  other  hand,  that  He  should 
elevate  this  nature  into  such  near  and  personal  union  with 
Himself,  and,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  fit  medium  of 
communication  and  intercourse  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator,  should  make  it  His  own  eternal  habitation  and  instru- 
ment of  working !  It  is  this  pre-eminently  which  crowns  our 
nature  with  dignity  and  honour,  and  tells  to  what  a  peerless 
height  our  humanity  is  destined.  We  know  not  what  we  shall 
be,  but  we  know  that  we  shall  be  like  Him  in  whom  our  nature 
is  linked  in  closest  union  with  the  Godhead ;  and  to  have  our 
lot  and  destiny  bound  up  with  His,  is  to  be  assured  of  all  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  of  blessing  and  glory. 

In  accomplishing  this  great  work  of  mediation,  however,  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession,  like  the  earthly  type,  *  must  have 
somewhat  to  offer.'  And  here,  again,  where  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  His  work  is  concerned,  such  differences  appear 
as  betoken  the  one  to  have  been  only  the  imperfect  shadow,  not 
the  exact  image,  of  the  other.  For,  under  the  Old  Testament 
priesthood,  the  offerer  was  different,  not  only  from  the  thing 
offered,  but  also,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  the  offering  was  presented.  And  so  impossible  was  it, 
amid  the  imperfections  of  the  shadow,  to  combine  these  properly 
together,  that  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cause  the  high  priest  to  offer  first  for  himself 
apart,  and  then  for  the  people  apart.  But  now  that  the  perfect 
things  of  God's  kingdom  have  come,  this  imperfection  also  has 
disappeared.  The  one  grand  offering,  through  which  Christ 
has  finished  transgression,  made  an  end  of  sin,  and  brought  in 
the  everlasting  righteousness,  was  at  once  furnished  by  Himself, 
and  offered  by  Himself.  He  gave  Himself  to  death  as  thus 
laden  with  their  guilt,  an  offering  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour  to 
God,  and  rose  again  for  their  justification,  as  one  fully  able  of 
Himself  to  provide  and  to  do  everything  that  was  needed  to 
close  up  the  breach  which  sin  had  made  between  man  and  God. 

Yet,  while  there  were  such  imperfections  as  we  have  noted, 
rendering  the  Levitical  priesthood  but  a  defective  representation 
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of  the  Christian,  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  many  striking 
resemblances,  and  the  fundamental  principles  connected  with 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  were  as  fully  embodied  there  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be  in  a  single  institution.    For, 

(1.)  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  for  Israel  the  one  medium 
of  acceptable  approach  to  God.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
called,  and  alone  entitled  to  present  the  offerings  of  the  people 
at  the  house  of  God,  and  obtain  for  them  the  blessing.  And 
the  attempt  made  on  one  occasion  to  supersede  the  appointment, 
and  dispense  with  their  ministrations,  only  led  to  the  discom- 
fiture and  perdition  of  those  who  impiously  attempted  it.  What 
else  can  be  the  result  of  any  similar  attempt  under  the  Gospel? 
A  far  higher  necessity,  indeed,  reigns  here,  and  any  dishonour 
done  to  Jesus  in  His  priestly  function  must  be  revenged  with 
a  much  sorer  condemnation.  The  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  no  one  can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  Him ;  and  they 
only  who  are  redeemed  by  His  blood,  and  presented  by  Him  to 
the  Father  as  His  own  ransomed  and  elect  Church,  can  be 
accepted  to  blessing  and  glory. 

(2.)  The  personal  holiness  of  Christ  in  His  priesthood  was 
also  strikingly  typified  in  the  consecrations  and  garments  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  and  especially  in  the  purifications  by  water 
and  blood.  In  His  case,  however,  the  holiness  was  not  acquired, 
but  original,  inherent,  and  complete,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
fulfilment  of  all  righteousness,  and  magnifying  the  law  of  God 
to  the  fearful  extent  of  bearing  the  penalty  it  had  denounced 
against  numberless  transgressions.  His  obedience  was  such  as 
left  no  demand  of  righteousness  unsatisfied,  and  His  blood  was 
that  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  without  spot  or  blemish — blood  of 
infinite  value.  If  God  accepted  the  services,  and  heard  the 
intercessions  of  the  priesthood  of  old,  all  lame  and  imperfect  as 
their  righteousness  was,  how  much  more  may  His  people  now 
count  on  the  blessing,  if  they  approach  in  humble  reliance  on 
the  worth  and  sufficiency  of  Christ? 

(3.)  Then  we  see  the  representative  character  of  His  priest- 
hood, and  all  its  functions,  imaged  in  that  of  the  high  priest, 
possessing  as  he  did  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  upon  his 
breast  when  he  entered  the  tabernacle,  and  having  their  cause 
and  interest  ever  before  him.      Christ,  in  like  manner,  does 
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nothing  for  Himself,  but  only  as  the  Shepherd  and  Saviour  of 
His  people.  '  For  their  sakes  He  sanctified  Himself,'  by  laying 
down  His  life  to  purchase  their  redemption.  And  none  of  them 
escapes  His  regard.  ^  He  knows  His  sheep.'  All  the  real  Israel 
whom  the  Father  has  given  to  Him,  are  borne  upon  His  bosom 
within  the  veil,  and  shall  assuredly  reap  the  fruits  of  His  suc- 
cessful mediation. 

(4.)  Further,  his  thorough  insight  into  the  mind  of  God, 
and  capacity  to  give  forth  clear  revelations  and  unerring  judg- 
ments of  His  will,  was  prefigured  in  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  .through  which  the  priesthood  gave 
oracular  decisions  in  regard  to  the  things  of  God,  and  in  tlie 
authority  generally  committed  to  the  priesthood,  of  declaring 
the  divine  will.  ^No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.'  Being  the 
Divine  Word,  through  whom  the  Father  speaks  and  makes 
known  His  will  to  men,  He  is  Himself  the  truth,  and  by  mani- 
festing the  truth  to  their  hearts  and  consciences,  leads  them  to 
an  interest  in  His  redemption — nay,  fills  them  with  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

(5.)  Once  more,  in  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest,  we 
plainly  read  the  connection  between  the  work  of  Christ  and  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  oil  there  sanctified  all,  so 
the  Spirit  here  seals  and  works  in  all.  By  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  was  the  flesh  of  Christ  conceived;  with  the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit  was  He  endowed  at  His  baptism ;  all  His  works  were 
wrought  in  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  Spirit  He  at  last  offered  Him- 
self without  spot  to  God.  The  Father  had  given  the  Spirit  not 
by  measure  to  Him ;  and  as  the  oil  that  was  poured  on  the  head 
of  Aaron  flowed  down  upon  his  garments,  so  is  this  Spirit  ever 
ready  to  descend  from  Christ  upon  all  who  are  members  of  His 
body. 

The  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  certainly  highly  honoured  in 
being  made  to  represent  beforehand,  in  so  many  points,  the 
eternal  priesthood  of  Christ.  But  in  one  respect  a  manifest 
blank  presents  itself,  which  required  to  be  met  by  a  special  cor- 
rective. As  seen  in  the  Old  Testament  institution,  the  priestly 
bore  a  distinct  and  easily  recognised  connection  with  the  pro- 
phetical or  teaching  oflice ;  but  none^  or  at  least  a  very  distant 
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and  obscure  one,  with  the  kingly.    This  of  necessity  arose  from 
God  Himself  being  King  in  Israel  when  the  priesthood  was 
instituted ;  so  that  no  nearer  approximation  to  the  ruling  autho- 
rity could  be  allowed  to  the  members  of  the  priesthood,  than 
that  of  being  expounders  and  revealers  of  the  law  of  the  Divine 
King.     Something  more  than  this,  however,  was  required  to 
bring  out  the  true  character  of  the  Eternal  priesthood,  especially 
after  the  time  that  an  earthly  head  of  the  kingly  function  was 
appointed,  and  the  priesthood  became  still  less  immediately  con- 
nected with  an  authority  to  rule  in  the  house  of  God.     Hence, 
no  doubt,  it  was  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  in  directing  the 
expectations  of  the  Church  to  the  coming  Messiah,  began  then 
so  peculiarly  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  the  intimations  of 
the  existing  type,  and  to  make  promise  of  Him  as  ^  a  priest 
after  the  order  of  Mrfchizedek.' ^     There  were  in  reality  far 
more  points  of  similitude  to  Christ's  office  in  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  than  in  that  of  Melcliizedek ;  but  in  one  very  important 
and  prominent  respect  the  one  supplied  what  the  other  abso- 
lutely wanted — Melchizedek  being  at  once  a  king  and  a  priest, 
a  priest  upon  the  throne.     And  it  was  more  especially  to  teach 
that  Messiah  should  be  the  same,  and  in  this  should  differ  from 
the  Aaronic  priesthood,  that  such  a  prediction  was  then  given. 
It  was  virtually  an  assurance  to  the  Church,  that  the  sacerdotal 
and  regal  functions,  then  obviously  dissevered,  should  be  united 
in  the  person  of  Him  who  was  to  come ;  and  that  as  the  power 
and  splendour  of  royalty  were,  in  His  hands,  to  be  tempeJ:^ed  by 
the  tenderness  and  compassion  of  the  priest,  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  should  on  that  account  be  looked  for  with  eager  ex- 
pectation.    The  prediction  was  again  renewed,  though  without 
any  specific  reference  to  Melchizedek,  by  Zechariah  after  the 
restoration.^    But  while  this  was  the  main  reason  and  design 
of  tlie  reference, — when  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  not  only 
overlooked  the  leading  point  of  the  prediction,  but  entirely  mis- 
conceived also  the  relation  that  the  Levitical  priesthood  bore  to 
Christ's  work  and  kingdom,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  took  occasion  to  bring  out  various  other  and  subor- 
dinate points  of  instruction  from  the  prophecy  in  the  110th 
Psalm,  which  it  was  also  fitted  to  convey.     These  were  mainly 
*  Ps.  ex.  «  Ch.  vi.  13. 
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directed  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  conclusion^  that  the 
priesthood  of  oar  Lord  mast,  by  that  reference  to  Melchizedek, 
have  been  designed  to  supersede  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  and 
to  be  constituted  after  a  higher  model ;  that  both  in  His  person 
and  His  office  He  was  to  stand  pre-eminent  above  the  most 
honoured  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  as  Melchizedek  appears  in 
the  history  rising  above  Abraham  himself. 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  that  in  virtue  of  the  law  in  Christ's 
kingdom,  by  which  His  people — not  a  select  class  merely,  but 
the  whole  body  of  believers — are  vitally  united  to  Him,  and 
partake,  to  some  extent,  in  every  gift  and  distinction  which 
l)eIongs  to  Himself,  they  also  are  priests  in  His  spiritual  house. 
Chosen  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  consecrated 
by  the  sprinkling  of  His  blood  on  their  consciences,  and  through 
the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit  brought  near  to  God,  they  are  ^  an 
holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ.'  And  as  in  their  Great  Head,  so  in  them  the 
priestly  calling  bears  relation  to  the  prophetical  office  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  kingly  on  the  other.  As  those  who  are 
privileged  to  stand  so  high  and  come  so  near  to  God,  they  obtain 
the  ^  unction  which  teaches  them  all  things.'  And  along  with 
this  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  there  also  rests  on  them 
the  spirit  of  power,  which  renders  them  a  ^  royal  priesthood.' 
£ven  now,  in  a  measure,  they  reign  as  kings  over  the  evil  in 
their  natures,  and  in  the  world  around  them ;  and  when  Christ's 
work  in  them  is  brought  to  its  proper  consummation,  they 
shall,  as  kings  and  priests,  share  with  Him  in  the  glories  of 
His  everlasting  kingdom. 

Hence,  in  the  Christian  priesthood  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish, 
everything  in  the  first  instance  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  person.  It  is  not  the  offering  that  makes  the  priest,  but  the 
priest  that  makes  the  offering.  He  only  who  has  attained  to  a 
state  of  peace  and  fellowship  with  God,  who  has  been  regene- 
rated by  divine  gi'ace,  and  brought  to  a  personal  interest  in 
the  blessings  of  Christ's  salvation,  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  pre- 
senting to  God  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  what  are  these  sacrifices?  They  are  the  fruits  of  grace, 
yielded  by  a  sonl  that  has  become  truly  alive  to  God ;  and 
simply  consist  in  the  willing  and  active  consecration  of  the  per- 

\OL.  II.  T 
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son  himself,  through  the  varied  exercises  of  love  to  God  and  his 
fellow-men.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  he  is  already  a 
subject  of  grace  standing  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfected 
redemption,  and  replenished  with  the  life-giving  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  his  good  deeds  possess  the  character  of 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God.  They  are,  otherwise,  but  dead 
works,  of  no  account  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ;  and  even  though 
formally  right,  they  must  rank  among  the  things  of  which  God 
declares  that  He  has  not  required  them  at  men^s  hands.  ^ 

But  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion now  described,  have  freedom  of  access  for  themselves  and 
their  offerings  to  God ;  and  let  no  man  spoil  them  of  their 
privilege.  Chosen  as  they  are  in  Christ,  and  constituted  in 
Him  a  royal  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  to  inter- 
pose any  others  as  priests  between  them  and  Christ,  were  to 
traverse  the  order  of  God,  and  subvert  the  arrangements  of  His 
house.  It  were  to  block  up  anew  the  path  into  the  Holiest, 
which  Christ  has  laid  fully  open.  It  were  to  degrade  those 
whom  He  has  called  through  glory  and  virtue — nay,  to  dis- 
parage Christ  Himself,  the  living  root  out  of  which  His  people 
grow,  in  whose  life  they  live,  and  in  whose  righteousness  they 
are  accepted.  A  priesthood,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  apart 
from  what  belongs  to  believers  as  such,  can  have  no  place  in 
the  Church  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  institution  of  a 
distinct  priestly  order,  such  as  exists  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
communities,  is  an  unlawful  usurpation,  proceeding  from  the 
spirit  of  error  and  of  antichrist.  In  such  a  kingdom  as  Christ's, 
where  every  real  member  is  a  priest,  there  can  be  room  only 
for  ministerial  functions,  since  all  alike  have  access  to  God  by 
faith,  through  the  grace  wherein  they  stand,  and  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

1  Isa.  i.  12 ;  Hag.  u.  10-13. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

THE  TABERNACLE  IN  ITS  SEVERAL  DIVISIONS — 1.  THE  FORE- 
COURT, WITH  ITS  TWO  ARTICLES,  THE  LAVER  AND  THE 
ALTAR  OP  BURNT-OFFERING  —  SACRIFICE  BY  BLOOD  IN 
ITS  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  AND  RITUAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS 
(CHOICE  OF  THE  VICTIMS,  IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS,  AND 
SPRINKLING  OF  THE  BLOOD). 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  contemplated  the  tabernacle 
and  its  officiating  priesthood  in  a  somewhat  general  h'ght, — 
with  reference  simply  to  the  great  design  of  the  one,  and  the 
distinctive  character  and  privileges  of  the  other.  It  is  necessary 
now  to  descend  to  particulars,  and  look  at  the  several  compart- 
ments into  which  it  fell,  with  their  respective  furniture  and 
services,  so  as  to  apprehend  with  some  distinctness  the  religious 
ideas  more  particularly  associated  with  each,  the  relation  in 
which  they  stood  one  to  another,  and  the  regulated  system. of 
worship,  both  in  its  primary  and  in  its  typical  character,  which 
found  here  its  common  centre  and  development.  The  divisions 
of  the  tabernacle  will  form  in  this  part  of  our  inquiry  the  most 
appropriate  divisions  of  the  subject. 

The  tabernacle  proper  had  merely  a  twofold  division,  an 
outer  and  an  inner  compartment — a  Holy  and  a  Most  Holy 
Place,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  Sanctuary  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  innermost  of  the  two  was  the  smallest  in 
compass,  but  the  most  perfect  in  its  proportions,  being  an  exact 
cube  of  ten  cubits — the  length,  height,  and  breadth  being  all 
equal.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  number  ten 
here  was  symbolic,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  commandments 
written  upon  the  two  tables,  which  belonged  to  this  compart- 
ment ;  for  in  both  cases  alike  it  stood  quite  prominently  out, 
and,  from  the  modes  of  thought  prevalent  in  ancient  times 
respecting  number,  would  quite  readily  convey  the  idea  of  com- 
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pleteness.  The  cube  form  alone,  with  whatever  number  asso- 
ciated, might  have  suggested  this — as  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  seen  in  the  apocalyptic  vision,  where  attention  is 
specially  called  to  the  circumstance  that  ^  the  length,  and  the 
breadth,  and  the  height  were  equal  ;'^  but  the  cube  being 
formed  of  ten,  itself  a  symbol  of  perfection,  would  naturally 
serve  to  strengthen  the  impression.  This  region  of  innermost 
sacredness  and  perfection  was  separated  from  the  other  part  of 
the  tabernacle  by  a  curtain  or  veil,  which  was  formed  of  the 
same  kind  of  material,  and  inwrought  with  the  same  figures  as 
the  curtain  which  formed  the  interior  of  the  roof,  and,  most 
probably,  also  of  the  walls  of  the  structure.  The  curtain  was 
suspended  from  four  pillars,  overlaid  with  gold.  Then  from 
this  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  space  of  twenty  cubits 
in  length  by  ten  in  breadth  and  height — the  proportions,  though 
larger,  being  manifestly  less  perfect;  while  also  the  curtaia 
which  hung  over  the  doorway  or  entrance  was  without  the 
cherubic  figures  inwoven,  though  otherwise  resembling  the  in- 
terior curtain,  and  was  suspended  by  golden  hooks  u|K>n  five 
pillars.  Here  there  were  evidently  certain  marks  of  incom- 
pleteness, which  seemed  to  denote  this  as  relatively  the  inferior 
place,  and  standing  at  some  remove  from  the  region  of  absolute 
perfection.  But  there  was  a  sacred  region  without,  as  well  as 
these  two  hallowed  compartments  within,  the  tabernacle;  an 
outer  court,  surrounding  the  tabernacle  on  every  side,  and  con- 
sisting of  100  cubits  long  and  50  cubits  broad.  This  court  was 
enclosed  by  a  screen  of  linen,  of  fine  quality,  but  not  embroi- 
dered, five  cubits  in  height,  and  was  supported  by  60  pillars, 
20  on  each  side,  and  10  at  each  end,  to  which  the  linen  was 
attached  by  hooks  and  fillets  of  silver,  while  the  pillars  them- 
selves rested  in  sockets  of  brass.  The  veil,  or  curtain,  however, 
which  hung  at  the  doorway,  of  20  cubits  broad,  was  made  after 
the  pattern  of  the  outer  veil  of  the  tabernacle,  and  similarly 
embroidered.  The  exact  position  of  the  tabernacle  within  this 
couit  is  not  given,  though  we  naturally  suppose  it  to  have  been 
such  as  to  leave  more  space  at  the  entrance  than  at  the  further 
end,  as  there  more  room  was  required  for  the  laver,  which  stood 
immediately  in  front,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  front  of 

*  Rev.  xxi.  16. 
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lat  again.  But  in  the  prevalence  of  the  number  five,  in  the 
se  of  silver  where  before  there  was  gold,  and  of  brass  where 
[lere  was  silver, — in  the  employment  also  of  plain  instead  of 
mbroidered  linen,  and  the  unprotected  openness  of  the  court 
bove, — one  descries  still  further  signs  of  relative  imperfection. 

The  tabernacle,  it  may  be  added,  with  its  surrounding  court, 
ras  appointed  to  stand  with  the  entrance  fronting  the  east ;  so 
[lat  the  two  sides  looked,  the  one  toward  the  north,  the  other 
>ward  the  south,  and  the  end,  containing  the  Most  Holy 
*lace,  toward  the  west.  That  in  the  general  position  a  respect 
as  had  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  as  emblems  of  uni- 
ersality,  may  readily  be  conceived :  the  sacred  structure,  how- 
rer  limited  in  dimensions,  was  still  the  habitation  of  Him  to 
horn  the  earth  and  all  its  fulness  belongs,  and  whose  king- 
om,  spiritually  as  well  as  naturally,  must  rule  over  all.  But 
by  the  more  peculiarly  sacred  region  should  have  looked 
>wards  the  west,  no  certain  reason  has  been  discovered.  Some 
Eive  supposed  it  was  with  reference  to  the  site  of  paradise,  as 
aderstood  to  lie  in  a  somewhat  westerly  direction.  But  more 
)mmonIy  the  reason  has  been  sought  in  the  relation  which  was 
lereby  secured  for  the  entrance  towards  the  east  —  that  the 
ibemacle  might  catch  the  earliest  rays  of  morn,  or  that  in 
orshipping  men  might  have  their  backs  towards  the  sun  and 
leir  faces  towards  God,  the  real  source  of  light  and  blessing ; 
od  such  like.  It  is,  however,  better  to  confess  ignorance  than 
>  multiply  reasons  of  this  description,  which  are  mere  conjec- 
ires,  and  can  yield  no  real  satisfaction. 

Not  attempting  to  explain  all  the  adjustments  inlhis  sacred 
rection,  or  to  go  into  the  minute  details  in  which  many  of  the 
lore  learned  expositors  have  lost  themselves,  there  still  are 
onnected  with  the  great  outlines  of  the  matter  certain  easily 
scognised  principles,  both  of  agreement  and  diversity,  hi  the 
svelation  God  made  of  Himself  to  Israel,  and  the  extent  to 
rhich  this  might  be  entered  into,  and  appropriated  by,  the 
eople.  Being  collectively,  at  least  by  profession,  a  kingdom  of 
riests  to  Jehovah,  or  members  and  subjects  of  the  theocracy 
le  established  among  them,  they,  one  and  all,  stood  in  a  definite 
elation  to  the  whole  and  every  pait  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
le  constituted  the  seat  of  the  kingdom.     There  could  be  no 
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more  than  relative  di£fereDces  between  one  part  and  another,  as 
also  among  the  people  themselves  the  distinction  subsequently 
introduced  of  priesthood  and  laity  was  only  relative,  not  abso- 
lute. Hence,  isolated  and  withdrawn  as  the  Most  Holy  Place 
seemed  to  be,  there  was  yet  a  point  of  contact  between  it  and 
the  remotest  article  in  the  outer  court :  for  it  was  with  blood 
taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  that  the  mercy-seat, 
under  the  very  throne  of  God,  was  propitiated  in  the  one  yearly 
service  connected  with  it,  and  tJiaty  too,  a  service  in  which  the 
entire  community  were  formally  represented.  In  the  furniture, 
therefore,  and  service  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  outer  court,  the  covenant  people 
as  a  body  had  a  representation  of  what,  on  the  one  side,  Jehovah 
was  to  them,  and  what,  on  the  other,  they  should  be  and  do  to 
Jehovah :  in  the  whole,  they  were  to  read  their  privileges,  their 
calling,  their  obligations.  But  seeing  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  were  only  allowed  directly  to  enter  the  outer  court,  and 
even  there  had  to  transact  with  God  through  the  mediation  of 
the  priesthood,  this  plainly  spoke  of  imperfection  in  their  actual 
condition.  Ordinarily,  and  as  a  whole,  they  were  not  able  to 
be  very  close  in  their  relation,  and  very  intimate  in  their  walk 
with  God.  A  higher  stage,  however,  they  might  reach,  if  they 
distinctly  realized  their  calling,  and  pressed  anxiously  forward 
in  the  course  it  set  before  them :  they  might  in  spirit  do  what 
was  visibly  done  by  a  representative  priesthood,  when  daily 
entering  into  the  sanctuary  and  perfoi*ming  the  service  of  Gt)d. 
Nay,  higher  still,  if  they  but  rose  to  the  nobler  exercises  of 
faith  and  love  which  lay  within  their  reach,  they  might  even 
approach  as  near  to  God,  and  be  as  close  in  their  communings 
with  Him  as  the  high  priest,  when,  with  the  cloud  of  incense 
and  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  he  went  to  the  footstool  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  His  manifested 
glory.  That  this  action  could  be  done  so  seldom  by  the  high 
priest  too  clearly  indicated  that,  as  matters  then  stood^  such 
spiritual  elevation  was  one  that  should  be  but  rarely  reached 
by  the  children  of  the  covenant.  And  yet,  what  less  is  it  than 
this,  that  we  see  so  strenuously  aimed  at,  and  in  a  measure  also 
realized,  by  the  Psalmist,  when  he  speaks  of  abiding  in  God*8 
tabernacle — seeing  God's  glory  in  the  sanctuary — nay,  making 
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it,  io  a  manner,  the  one  desire  of  his  soul  to  dwell  in  the  house 
of  God,  that  he  might  there  behold  His  beauty,  and  inquire  in 
His  temple!^  To  speak  thus  was  to  be  conscious,  in  the  Spirit, 
of  enjoying  priestly  privilege,  of  being  able  to  do  true  priestly 
service ;  and  yet  it  but  told  articulately  out  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  which  every  believing  Israelite  was  called  by  the 
symbolical  structure  and  ritual  of  the  tabernacle  to  cherish. 
While,  therefore,  we  are  ready  to  admit  with  Kurtz  '  that  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle  imaged  the  stage  of  Israel,  in  so  far  as 
Israel  generally  attained,  the  sanctuary  with  its  priestly  freedom 
and  service  before  God  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
Most  Holy  Place  that  of  the  beatific  vision,  we  hold  it  not  less 
clear  and  certain,  that  in  respect  to  each  of  the  successive 
stages,  a  measure  of  attainment  lay  open  also  for  Israel,  and 
that  nothing  represented  in  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  absolutely  peculiar  to  any  one  class,  or  to  any  parti- 
cular age  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Again,  looking  simply  to  the  general  aspect  of  things,  and 
considering  how,  in  the  tabernacle  proper,  while  all  bore  the 
name  of  God's  dwelling  and  served  as  His  meeting-place  with 
Israel,  still  the  Most  Holy  Place  was  the  apartment  which  He 
most  peculiarly  identified  with  Himself :  there  was  His  throne, 
His  law,  the  symbol  of  His  glory — the  region,  in  short,  of  His 
immediate  presence ;  and  it  is,  consequently,  in  connection 
with  the  furniture  and  services  of  this  place  of  pre-eminent 
sacredness  that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  things  which  most 
expressly  revealed  Jehovah,  and  showed  what  He,  as  King  of 
Zion,  should  be  toward  His  people,  and  how  His  purposes  in 
their  behalf  should  proceed.  The  other  division,  or  the  sanc- 
tuary, being  that  into  which  the  priesthood,  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  could  enter  daily  and  perform  certain  ministra- 
tions, had  obviously  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  them 
that  the  other  had  to  God ;  and  though  everything  here  also 
bore  on  it  the  name  and  impress  of  God's  character,  yet  it 
was  through  its  furniture  and  services  that  one  might  chiefly 
expect  to  see  imaged  what  should  be  ever  appearing  in  their 
walk  before  Him.    In  neither  respect  are  we  to  be  understood 

*  Pb.  XV.  1,  xxvii.  4,  Ixiii.  2. 

2  Sac.  Worship  of  Old  Test.  B.  i.  c.  2. 
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as  indicating  an  absolute  and  unqualified  distinction,  but  merely 
such  general  and  predominant  characteristics  as  were  reflected 
in  the  formal  aspect  and  appearance  of  things.  And  in  the 
examination  of  the  particulars,  we  shall  find  everything  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  impressions  which  the  relative  adjustment 
and  beai'ing  of  the  parts  are  fitted  to  produce. 

THE  FORE-OOURT  AND  ITS  FURNITURE. 

What  is  meant  by  the  fore-court  was  that  part  of  the  cd- 
closure  surrounding  the  tabernacle  which  stood  directly  in 
front  of  the  erection.  It  probably  occupied  a  space  of  about 
50  cubits  (nearly  90  feet)  square,  and  was  the  only  part  of 
the  entire  area  to  which  the  people  had  access.  In  this  spot, 
however,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  actions  connected 
with  the  tabernacle-worship  proceeded  ;  and  though  in  one  re- 
spect it  might  be  said  to  represent  the  lowest  stage  of  religious 
privilege  and  communion,  in  another  it  stood  associated  with 
whatever  was  most  fundamental  and  important  in  the  religions 
state  and  prospects  of  Israel.  This  relative  importance  it  de- 
rived from  the  two  pieces  of  sacred  furniture  belonging  to  it — 
the  laver,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering — but  especially  from 
the  latter,  which  was  the  proper  centre  of  the  whole  sacrificial 
system. 

1.  77/«  hver. — This  utensil  is  nowhere  veiy  exactly  de- 
scribed ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  wash-pot  or  basin,  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  a  roundish  shape,  and  placed  on  a  foot 
or  basement.^  Both  were  of  brass  (more  strictly,  indeed,  of 
bronze,  as  what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  brass,  a  com- 
position of  copper  and  zinc,  was  not  known  to  the  ancients), 
and  the  material  in  this  case  was  derived  from  a  specific  source. 
Moses,  we  are  told,^  '  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of 
it  of  brass,  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  assembling, 
which  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation;'  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  ^of  the  serving- women  who 
served  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  meeting.'  The  expres- 
sion in  the  original  (K3V)  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to 
designate  military  service ;  but  it  is  also  used  of  the  stated 

'  Ex.  xxjL  17-21.  *  Ex.  xxxviii.  8. 
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services  of  the  priests  in  their  sacred  vocation,^  and  is  here 
transferred  to  a  class  of  females  who  appear  from  early  times 
to  have  devoted  themselves  to  regular  attendance  on  the  worship 
of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  such  services  as  they 
might  be  capable  of  rendering.  In  process  of  time^  a  distinct 
place  was  assigned  them  somewhere  in  the  precincts  of  the 
tabernacle.  Latterly,  and  probably  not  till  the  post^Babylonian 
times,  the  service  of  the  women  in  question  appears  to  have 
consisted  much  in  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Hence 
the  Septuagint,  interpreting  rather  than  translating,  renders, 
^  the  looking-glasses  of  the  fasting- women  who  fasted.'  And 
Aben-ezra,  as  quoted  by  Lightfoot,^  thus  explains :  ^  It  is  the 
custom  of  all  women  to  behold  their  face  eveiy  morning  in  a 
mirror,  that  they  may  be  able  to  dress  their  hair ;  but  lo !  there 
were  women  in  Israel  that  served  the  Lord,  who  abandoned 
this  worldly  delight,  and  gave  away  their  glasses  as  a  free-will 
offering,  for  they  had  no  more  use  of  them;  but  they  came 
every  day  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to 
pray,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  commandments.'  Such  a 
woman  in  the  Gospel  age  was  Anna,^  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  she  had  her  prototypes  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  tabernacle-worship,  in  the  women  who,  whatever 
other  service  they  might  be  in  the  habit  of  rendering,  gave  a 
becoming  example  of  devotedness,  in  the  consecration  of  their 
metallic  mirrors  to  the  higher  ends  of  God*s  worship.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  of  ov  from  the  metal  of 
these  glasses  that  the  laver  was  formed ;  for  the  sense  put  upon 
the  passage  by  Bahr,  that  the  laver  was  ^  furnished  with  mirrors 
of  the  women,'*  or  by  Knobel,  'with  forms,  likenesses  of  women,' 
is  in  each  case  unsuitable  and  grammatically  untenable.  The 
same  construction  again  occurs  in  ver.  30,  where  the  preposition 
(3)  is  used  of  the  material  of  which  certain  articles  were  made, 
as  also  generally  of  all  the  materials  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  at  ch.  xxxi.  4 ;  and  here  it  can  with  no 
propriety  be  understood  in  any  other  sense.  So  also  the  ancient 
translators  all  understood  it. 

The  laver  thus  made  was  placed  between  the  door  of  the 

1  Num.  iv.  23,  35,  49,  viii.  26.  »  Vol.  ix.  p.  419,  Pitman's  ed. 

»  Luke  iL  37.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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tabernacle  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  in  the  most  con- 
venient position  for  the  ministering  priests,  who  were  always  to 
wash  at  it  their  hands  and  their  feet,  before  either  serving  at 
the  altar  or  going  into  the  tabernacle,  lest  they  should  die.^ 
That  merely  the  hands  and  the  feet  were  to  be  washed  at  the 
laver,  arose  simply  from  these  being  the  organs  immediately 
employed  in  the  service ;  the  hands  being  engaged  in  present- 
ing the  sacred  oblations,  and  the  feet  in  treading  ground  tliat 
was  hallowed.  The  action,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  was  symbolical  of  inward  purity ;  it 
bespoke  the  freedom  from  pollution  which  should  characterize 
those  who  would  present  an  acceptable  service  to  Jehovah.  As 
the  sanctification  or  holiness  of  Israel  was  the  common  end 
aimed  at  in  all  the  institutions  under  which  they  were  placed, 
it  was  indispensable  that  they  who  ministered  for  them  in  holy 
things  should  be  in  this  respect  their  exemplars,  and  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  sanctuary  should  have  a  perpetual  admoni- 
tion of  the  nature  of  their  calling.  The  Psalmist  clearly  indi- 
cates the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  shows  also  how,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  he  held  it  to  be  not  less  applicable 
to  himself  than  to  the  priests,  when  he  says,  ^  I  will  wash  mine 
hands  in  innocency :  so  will  I  compass  Thine  altar,  O  Lord.'  ^ 
And  that  he  spoke  of  no  corporeal  ablution,  but  of  the  state  of 
his  heart  and  conduct,  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Psalm,  which  is  throughout  moral  in  its  import,  protesting  bis 
separation  from  the  ways  of  ^  evil-doers'  and  ^  dissemblers,'  and 
even  praying  God  to  Hry  his  reins  and  his  heart.'  In  like 
manner,  when  describing  the  true  worshipper  in  Ps.  xxiv.,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  ^  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  God, 
or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?'  he  replies,  ^He  that 
hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.'  As  much  as  to  say,  such 
an  one  is  the  true  priest  in  God's  house,  whether  he  have  the 
outward  calling  of  a  priest  or  not;  he  alone  serves  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  symbol  here  employed  is  of  so  natural  a  kind,  and  so 
fitly  adapted  for  purposes  of  spiritual  instruction,  that  it  has 
been  in  a  sense  retained,  and  raised  to  still  higher  significance 
in  the  Christian  Church.    For  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  whatever 

1  Ex.  XXX.  20,  21.  «  P«.  xxvi.  6. 
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may  be  the  precise  mode  of  administration  adopted,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  cleansing  nature  of  the  element  is  the 
natural  basis  of  the  ordinance,  and  that  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  appropriate  character,  as  the  formal  initiation  into  a 
Christian  state.  Symbolically,  it  conveys  the  salutary  instruc- 
tion, that  he  who  becomes  Christ^s,  and  through  Christ  would 
dedicate  himself  to  the  work  and  service  of  God,  must  be  puri- 
fied from  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  sin — must  be  regenerated 
unto  holiness  of  life.  Genuine  believers  are  therefore  described 
as  'having  their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,' ^  as  if  the 
outwardness  of  the  old  economy  were  still  in  force,  though  it 
is  unquestionably  the  real  sanctification  of  the  person  that  is 
meant.  Or  they  are  said  to  have  undergone  *  the  washing  of 
regeneration,'^  where  the  internal  nature  of  the  work  is  dis- 
tinctly intimated,  as  it  is  also  presently  afterwards  coupled  with 
the  efficient  cause  in  the  mention  that  is  made  of  '  the  renewal 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Or,  still  again,  the  entire  body  of  the  re- 
deemed Church  is  represented  as  brought  into  its  present  con- 
dition by  having  been  '  sanctified  and  cleansed  by  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word,'^  where  the  same  result  is  exhibited,  but 
the  instrumental  cause  in  connection  with  it  made  prominent. 
However  represented,  both  the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism,  and 
the  general  language  of  New  Testament  Scripture,  proclaim 
the  fact,  that  they  only  who  have  been  cleansed  from  the  defile- 
ments of  sin,  and  made  partakers  of  a  new  nature,  can  be 
recognised  as  the  true  servants  of  Christ,  and  heirs  of  His 
salvation.  Or,  as  our  Lord  Himself  put  it,  after  the  symbolical 
service  He  had  performed  in  the  circle  of  His  disciples,  '  If  I 
wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.'  * 

2.  The  AUarof  Burntroffering. — This  formed,  as  to  its  posi- 
tion, the  outermost  of  all  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  tabernacle, 
having  its  place  immediately  before  the  door  of  the  court,  while 
still  it  was  on  many  accounts  the  most  impoi*tant  article  con- 
nected with  the  whole  apparatus  of  worship.  Nothing,  in  a 
manner,  could  be  done  without  it — neither  in  the  more  common 
rites  of  sacrifice  and  oblation,  which  were  every  day  proceed- 
ing, nor  in  the  more  peculiar  services  of  the  great  religious 
festivals.     In  its  construction  it  was  of  the  most  simple  and 

1  Heb.  X.  22.  «  Tit.  iii.  5.  »  Eph.  v.  26.  *  John  xiii.  a 
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unpretending  character ;  indeed  the  general  direction  given  fot 
the  formation  of  altars  seemed  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  any 
exercise  of  art:  a  sort  of  rude  mound,  rather  than  a  regular 
structure,  was  the  ideal  presented.  ^  An  altar  of  earth  shalt 
thou  make  unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  bumt-ofiFer- 
ings,'  etc. ;  ^  in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come 
unto  thee  and  bless  thee.'  It  was  added,  that  if  they  would 
employ  stones  instead  of  earth,  the  stones  should  at  least  be 
unhewn ;  for  should  a  tool  be  lifted  upon  it,  the  altar  would  be 
polluted.^  This,  at  first  sight,  appears  somewhat  strange, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  many  costly 
materials  and  elaborate  workmanship  which  were  expended  on 
the  tabernacle  itself  and  its  internal  furnishings.  The  repudia- 
tion of  human  skill  and  outward  pomp  here  could  have  arisen 
from  no  abstract  dislike  to  these,  but  must  have  had  its  reason 
in  the  leading  object  and  design  of  the  erection  itself.  What 
was  this  altar  ?  It  was  emphatically  the  meeting-place  between 
God  and  men — the  one  as  infinitely  holy  and  good,  the  other 
as  sinful — that  they  might  transact  together  respecting  sin  and 
salvation,  that  the  fallen  might  be  again  restored,  or  if  already 
restored,  might  be  enabled  to  grow  in  the  fellowship  and  bless- 
ing of  Heaven.  That  such  a  meeting-place  should  be  somewhat 
raised  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground,  and  carry  in  its 
very  form  a  heavenward  aspect,  could  not  but  seem  natural  to 
the  feelings  of  the  worshipper.  Hence  this  is  the  idea  which 
was  embodied  in  the  names  most  generally  adopted  in  antiquity 
for  the  designation  of  altar.^  But  in  the  true  religion  this  idea 
required  to  be  tempered  by  another,  derived  from  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  those  who  might  come  there  to  present  the  worship,  as 
compared  with  the  surpassing  greatness  and  glory  of  Him  who 
was  the  object  of  it — something  to  image  the  wonderful  con- 
descension which  appeared  in  His  appointing  any  place  in  this 
sinful  world,  where  He  would  record  His  name  and  meet  with 
men.  Naturally,  His  curse  rests  upon  the  ground  for  man's 
sake,  and  man  himself  cannot  remove  it.     By  no  art  or  elabora- 

1  Ex.  XX.  24,  25. 

'  The  Heb.  nosi,  hamah^  high  place ;  Gr.  ^fiog,  primarily  an  elevation 

of  any  sort,  then  a  sacred  elevation  for  ivorship  ;  Jjatin,  altare,  from  altuSf 
high,  or  ara,  cognate  with  the  Gr.  mpuy  I  raise,  or  lift  up. 
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tion  on  his  part  can  the  natural  relation  of  things  be  changed : 
these  would  but  serve  to  disguise  its  real  character,  or  dispose 
men  to  forget  it ;  and  only  in  the  condescension  of  God,  stoop- 
ing in  His  rich  grace  to  meet  the  necessities  of  His  fallen 
creature,  and  by  a  kind  of  new  creation  to  renovate  the  face  of 
nature,  can  the  evil  be  properly  dealt  with  and  overcome.  This, 
therefore,  is  what  must  especially  express  itself  in  His  chosen 
meeting-place  with  men  as  sinful :  it  must  be  of  God^s  work- 
manship rather  than  man^s — naked,  simple,  unadorned,  such  as 
might  convey  the  impression  of  a  direct  contact  between  the 
God  of  heaven  and  the  earth  which  Himself  hath  made. 

The  prominent  idea  thus  intended  to  be  impressed  on  the 
form  of  the  altar,  was  also  confirmed  and  deepened  by  the  name 
specially  appropriated  to  it.  For  here  we  meet  in  Scripture 
with  a  departure  from  the  common  usage  of  antiquity,  and  one 
that  brings  vividly  out  the  humbling  element  on  man^s  side, 
and  the  condescension  and  grace  on  God's.  The  distinctive 
name  for  it  was  misbeach  (from  nsT,  to  kill  or  slaughter),  the 
slaughtering-place,  or  the  place  where  slaughtered  victims  were 
to  be  brought  and  laid,  as  it  were,  on  the  table  of  God.  This 
denoted  how  pre-eminently  the  communion  between  God  and 
sinful  men  must  be  through  an  avenue  of  blood,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  must  ever  be  found  lying  across  the  threshold  of 
life.  In  such  a  case,  pomp  and  ornament,  such  as  man  him- 
self could  have  furnished,  had  been  altogether  out  of  place. 
Materials  directly  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  were  alone 
suitable,  and  these  not  of  the  more  rare  and  costly  description, 
but  the  simple  earth  formed  originally  for  man's  support  and 
nourishment,  but  now  the  witness  of  his  sin,  the  drinker-in  of 
the  blood  of  his  forfeited  life,  the  theatre  and  home  of  death. 

Contemplating  a  stationary  provision  for  the  offerings  of 
God's  people  in  the  altar  before  the  sanctuary,  it  was  necessary 
so  far  to  depart  from  this  simple  erection  of  earth  as  might  be 
required  to  secure  for  it  a  regular  form  and  consistence.  Hence 
directions  were  given  for  the  construction  of  a  kind  of  case, 
made,  like  all  other  wooden  portions  of  the  tabernacle,  of  the 
shittim  or  acacia  tree,  and  overlaid,  not  with  gold,  but  with 
brass — whence  it  not  unusually  got  the  name  of  the  brazen 
altar.     Of  the  same  material  were  made  the  several  instruments 
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attached  to  it  —  pans,  shovels,  flesh-hooks,  etc.      The  boards 
that  formed  the  external  walls  of  the  altar  were  a  square  of 
Ave  cubits  (somewhere  about  eight  feet),  and  in  height  three 
(or  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet).     No  stress,  perhaps,  is 
here  to  be  laid  on  the  five  and  the  three,  as  they  were  probably 
adopted  more  from  their  convenient  and  suitable  proportions 
than  anything  else;  the  rather  as  in  the  altar  subsequently 
erected  at  the  temple,  not  only  are  the  dimensions  greatly  en- 
larged, but  the  ratio  is  also  different — twenty  being  now  the 
number  for  the  length  and  breadth,  and  ten  for  the  height — 
which  were  again  changed,  as  we  learn  from  Joseph  ns,^  in  the 
Herodian  temple  into  fifty  cubits  for  the  length  and  breadth, 
and  fifteen  for  the  height.      In  the  altar  connected  with  the 
ideal  temple  of  Ezekiel,  the  dimensions  correspond  with  none 
of  these ;  ^  but  as  in  all  the  square-form  was  retained,  we  can 
scarcely  err  in  imputing  to  this  a  symbolic  meaning,  indicating 
the  relative  order  and  perfection  which  must  ever  characterize 
the  institutions  of  God's  kingdom.   In  respect  to  the  boards,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  they  formed  only  the  exterior  case 
or  shell  of  the  altar ;  the  interior  part,  and  what  more  properly 
constituted  the  altar  as  the  place  of  sacrifice,  would  undoubtedly 
be  composed,  according  to  the  original  prescription,  of  earth  ot 
stones,  and  so  we  find  Jewish  writers  interpreting  the  matter.* 
^  Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it,'  that  is,  with  a  vacant 
or  hollow  space  to  be  partially  filled  up  and  adjusted,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  various  purposes  of  sacrifice.     But  this  is  natu- 
rally left  to  be  understood  ;  and  almost  the  only  other  part  of 
the  description  which  requires  explanation  is  what  is  said  of  a 
kind  of  lattice-work  connected  with  it.     ^  Thou  shalt  make  for 
it,'  we  read  in  Ex.  xxvii.  4,  ^  a  trellis,  network,  of  brass  .  •  . 
and  thou  shalt  put  it  under  the  compass  (^^l^)  karkob^  environ- 
ment) of  the  altar  from  beneath,  and  the  net  shall  be  unto  the 
half  of  the  altar.'     Such  is  the  literal  rendering,  and  it  points, 
not,  as  used  commonly  to  be  supposed,  to  an  internal  grating 
(Lightfoot,  ^  a  grate  of  brass  hanging  within  it  for  the  fire  and 

^  Wars,  V.  6,  6.  «  Ezek.  xliii.  13-16. 

'  Altare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum  eneum  altare,  cujus  concavum  terra 
implebatur. — Jarchi  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5.  Cavitas  vero  altaris  terra  replebatur, 
quo  tempore  castra  ponebant. — Bechai  iu  ihid. 
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sacrifice  to  lie  upon'),  but  to  an  external  framework,  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  compassing  it 
outside.     The  karkob  was  a  kind  of  projecting  bank  or  ledge, 
and  under  it,  and  supporting  it,  was  the.  network  of  brass,  sur- 
rounding the  altar  on  all  sides.     'It  formed,'  says  Fr.  von 
Meyer,^  who  has  the  merit  of  bringing  distinctly  out  this  part 
of  the  structure,  ^  along  with  the  encompassing  bank  or  karkob, 
a  projecting  shelf,  by  means  of  which  the  lower  half  of  the 
altar  appeared  broader  than  the  upper.      Upon  this  bank  or 
ledge  the  priest  stood  when  he  offered  sacrifice,  laid  down  wood, 
or  performed  anything  about  the  altar.    This  can  only  be  ren- 
dered quite  plain  by  a  pictorial  representation.' '     But  as  the 
altar  was  f  uniished  with  the  projecting  ledge  and  its  supporting 
network  for  the  convenience  of  priestly  ministrations,  it  was 
also  furnished  with  projecting  horns  at  each  corner,  which  were 
to  have  the  appearance  of  coming  out  of  it.*     These  horns  were 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  shaped  like  those  of  oxen  (Jos., 
as  above,  KeparoeiBeU  irpoai/exayp  yaypui^y  jutting  up  horn-like 
comers),  and,  according  to  the  emblematic  sense  ever  ascribed 
to  these  in  Scripture,  were  intended  to  symbolize  that  divine 
strength  which  necessarily  distinguishes   the  place  of   God's 
manifested  grace  and  love,  and  which  forms,  in  a  manner,  its 
crowning  elevation.     Hence,  to  lay  hold  of  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  if  only  it  were  warrantably  done,  was  to  grasp  the  al- 
mighty and  protecting  arm  of  Jehovah.^ 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  peculiarly 
chosen  and  consecrated  place  where  Jehovah  condescended  to 
reveal  His  grace  to  sinners,  and  accept  the  offerings  they 
brought  in  token  of  their  self-dedication  to  Him.  These  offer- 
ings were  to  be  consumed  there,  in  part  by  His  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  part  by  fire.  This  fire,  once  at  least  issuing 
directly  from  the  cloud  of  glory  in  the  tabernacle,*  was  the 
visible  symbol  of  Jehovah's  acceptance  of  the  offerings;  but 
it  did  so  then,  as  appears,  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
visible  seal  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  in  their  official  ministrations. 
The  altar  had  been  for  several  days  before  that  the  scene  of 
sacrificial  action,  in  which  fire  must  have  been  employed  ;  and 

*  Biheldeutunffcn,  p.  206.  '  See  Appendix  B.  •  Ex.  xxvii.  2. 

*  1  King!  i.  50,  iL  28»  »  Lev.  ix.  2i. 
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on  tlie  particular  occasion  referred  to,  the  lightning-flash  which 
came  oat  from  the  Most  Holy  Place  and  consumed  the  burnt- 
offering  and  the  fat  of  Aaron's  sacrifice^  is  not  said  to  have  left 
any  permanent  flame .  behind.  It  was  a  sign^  however,  to 
testify  that  the  acceptance  then  openly  given  to  AaroD's  offer- 
ing, as  the  consecrated  head  of  the  priestly  order,  would  be 
equally  given  to  the  sacrifices  which  in  time  coming  might  be 
offered  through  him  or  his  successors  at  that  altar.  Consumed 
there  by  fire  under  the  hand  of  God's  accredited  priesthood, 
they  were  owned  to  bo  in  accordance  with  God's  bolinen 
(which  the  fire  symbolized),  and,  if  not  marred  by  sin,  stamped 
with  His  approval.  Hence  the  expression  so  commonly  used 
of  those  offerings  by  fire,  that  they  were  a  sweet-smelling 
savour,  or  a  savour  of  rest  for  Jehovah,  ascending  up,  as  it  were, 
to  the  region  of  His  presence  like  a  grateful  and  refreshing 
odour.^ 

3.  Sacrifice  by  Blood  in  its  fundamental  tdeoj  and  Bkual 
Accompaniments.  —  From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us, 
that  the  great  object  of  its  appointment,  and  the  essential 
ground  of  its  importance  in  the  Old  Testament  worship,  arose 
from  the  connection  in  which  it  stood  with  the  presentation 
before  God  of  the  blood  of  slain  victims.  And  we  have  now 
to  inquire  into  the  truths  involved  in  this  fundamental  part  of 
the  tabernacle  service,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  distinctly 
both  its  direct  and  its  prospective  bearing.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  present  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  what  appears  to 
us  the  correct  account  of  the  institution  and  its  related  service ; 
and  throw  into  an  appendix  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  points 
which  have  been  made  matter  of  special  controversy.^ 

The  grand  reason  of  the  singular  place  which,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Moses,  is  assigned  to  sacrifice  by  blood,  is  that  ex- 

1  There  appears  to  be  no  need  for  contemplating  the  action  of  fire  in 
sacrifice  in  any  other  light  than  that  here  presented.  The  express  and 
authoritative  sanction  of  God  for  it  was  enough.  And  the  traditionary 
belief,  that  it  was  first  kindled  from  heaven,  then  perpetually  preserved  by 
the  priesthood,  has  no  distinct  warrant  in  Scripture.  It  is  more,  indeed,  a 
heathenish  than  a  scriptural  notion. 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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prested  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew8|  where  it  is  said,  that 
'  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins,*  con- 
sequently no  peace  or  fellowship  with  God  for  the  sinner.    The 
principle  was  still  more  f  ally  bronght  out,  however,  in  a  decla- 
ration of  Moses  himself,  which  in  this  connection  is  entitled  to 
the  most  careful  consideration.    The  passage  is  in  Lev.  xvii.  11, 
which,  according  to  the  correct  rendering,  runs  thus :  ^  For  the 
soul  (ra^)  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar,  to  atone  for  your  souls,  for  the  blood  atones 
through  the  soul '  (B^3).     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the 
general  sense  of  this  important  passage ;  but  its  precise  and 
definite  meaning  has  been  often  obscured,  by  not  perceiving 
that  the  soul  at  the  close  of  the  verse  refers  back  to  the  soul  at 
the  beginning,  and  expresses  the  principle  or  seat  of  life,  not  in 
him  who  is  to  be  atoned  for,  but  in  the  creature  by  which  the 
atonement  is  made  for  him.     And  the  full  and  correct  import 
of  the  passage  is  to  the  following  effect :  ^  You  must  not  eat 
the  blood,  because  God  has  appointed  it  as  the  means  of  atone- 
ment for  your  sins.    But  it  is  the  means  of  atonement,  as  the 
bearer  of  the  soul.    It  is  not,  therefore,  the  matter  of  the 
blood  that  atones,  but  the  soul  or  life  which  resides  in  it ;  so 
that  the  soul  of  the  offered  victim  atones  for  the  soul  of  the 
man  who  offers  it/    The  passage,  indeed,  is  intended  simply 
to  provide  an  answer  to  two  questions :  Why  they  should  not 
eat  blood  T  viz.  because  the  blood  was  appointed  by  God  for 
making  atonement.     And,  why  should  blood  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  T  viz.  because  the  soul  or  life  is  there, 
and  hence  is  most  suitably  taken  for  the  soul  or  life  of  man  for- 
feited by  sin.    This  is  also  the  only  sense  of  the  passage  that  can 
be  grammatically  justified ;  for  the  particular  preposition  (n) 
here  used  after  the  verb  to  atone  (")fi3),  invariably  denotes 
that  by  which  the  atonement  is  made ;  while  as  invariably  the 
person  or  object  for  which  it  is  made  is  denoted  by  another 
preposition  {b  or  ^V).     And  the  general  form  of  expression 
upon  the  subject  is,  that  such  a  person  is  atoned  for  concern- 
ing his  sin,  or  he  is  covered  upon  in  respect  to  that  which 
needed  to  be  put  out  of  sight.^ 

The  ground  upon  which  this  merciful  arrangement  plainly 

^  Lev.  iv.  35,  v.  13 ;  Ex.  zzx.  15 ;  Lev.  xvL  11,  etc. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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proceedsi  is  the  doomed  condition  of  men  as  sinners,  and  the 
purpose  of  God  to  save  them  from  its  infliction.  Their  sonl  or 
life  has,  through  sin,  been  forfeited  to  God,  and,  as  a  debt  due 
to  His  justice,  it  should  in  right  be  rendered  back  again  to 
Him  who  gave  it.  The  enforcement  of  this  claim,  of  course, 
inevitably  involves  the  death  of  transgressors,  according  to  the 
sentence  from  the  very  first  hung  over  the  commission  of  sis, 
denouncing  its  penalty  to  be  death.  But  as  God  appears  in 
the  institution  of  sacrifice  providing  a  way  of  escape  from  this 
deserved  doom,  He  mercifully  appoints  a  substitute — the  soul 
or  life  of  a  beast,  for  the  soul  or  life  of  the  transgressor ;  and 
as  the  seat  of  life  is  in  the  blood,  so  the  blood  of  the  beas^  its 
life-blood,  was  given  to  be  shed  in  death,  and  served  ap  on  the 
altar  of  God,  in  the  room  of  that  other  and  higher  bat  gnUtjr 
life,  which  had  become  due  to  divine  justice.  When  this  was 
done,  when  the  blood  of  the  slain  victim  was  poured  out  (X 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  thereby  given  up  to  God,  the 
sinner^s  guilt  was  atoned  (covered)  ;  a  screen,  as  it  were^  was 
thrown  between  the  eye  of  God  and  his  guilt,  or  between  his 
own  soul  and  the  penalty  due  to  his  transgression.  In  other 
words,  a  life  that  had  not  been  forfeited  was  accepted  in  the 
room  of  the  sinner's  that  was  forfeited ;  and  this  was  yielded 
back  to  him  as  now  again  a  life  in  peace  and  fellowship  with 
God — a  life  out  of  death. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  while  in  one  respect  the  life  or  soul 
of  the  sacrifice  was  a  suitable  offering  or  atonement  for  that  of 
the  sinner,  as  being  unstained  by  guilt,  innocent ;  in  another  it 
was  entirely  the  reverse,  and  could  not  in  any  proper  and  satis- 
factory sense  take  away  sin.  This  imperfection  or  inadequacy 
arose  from  the  vast  disproportion  between  the  two — the  one 
soul  being  that  of  a  rational  and  accountable  creature,  free  to 
think  and  act,  to  determine  and  choose  for  itself ;  the  other 
that  of  an  irrational  creature,  destitute  of  independent  thought 
and  moral  feeling,  and  so  incapable  alike  of  sin  or  of  holiness. 
It  is  therefore  only  in  a  negative  sense  that  the  sacrificed  victim 
could  be  regarded  even  as  innocent ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  belongs  to  a  higher  region  than 
that  which,  by  the  very  law  of  its  being,  it  was  appointed  to 
occupy.    And  being  thus  so  inferior  in  nature,  bow  far  was  it 
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rom  possessing  what  jet  the  slightest  reflection  could  easily 
liscem  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  real  and  valid  atonement 
»r  covering  for  the  sinner's  deficiency,  viz.  an  equivalent  for 
lis  life  I  The  life-blood,  then,  which  God  gave  for  this  pur- 
K>se  upon  the  altar,  must  obviously  have  been  but  a  temporary 
expedient;  His  offended  holiness  could  not  rest  in  that,  nor 
^nld  He  have  intended  more  by  the  appointment  than  the 
seeping  up  of  a  present  testimony  to  the  higher  satisfaction 
vhich  justice  demanded  for  the  sinner's  guilt,  and  a  symbolical 
"epresentation  of  it.  Then,  out  of  these  radical  defects  there 
nevitably  arose  others,  which  still  further  marked  with  im- 
perfection and  inadequacy  the  sacrifices  of  irrational  victims. 
?or  here  there  was  necessarily  wanting  that  oneness  of  nature 
>etween  the  dinner  and  his  substitute,  and  in  the  latter  that 
consent  of  will  to  the  mutual  interchange  of  parts,  which  are 
ndispensably  requisite  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect  sacrifice.  Nor 
;onld  the  sacrifice  itself — which  was  a  still  more  palpable  in- 
x>ngruity — ^be,  like  the  sin  for  which  it  was  offered  in  atone- 
nent,  a  voluntary  and  personal  act :  the  priest  and  the  sacrifice 
vere  of  necessity  divided,  and  the  work  of  atonement  was 
lone,  not  by  the  victim  in  willing  self-dedication^  but  upon  it 
dl  unconsciously,  by  the  hand  of  another. 

Such  defects  and  imperfections  inhering  in  the  very  nature 
)f  ancient  sacrifice,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  introduced 
)r  sanctioned  by  God  as  a  satisfactory  and  ultimate  arrange- 
nent.  Nor  could  He  have  adopted  it  even  as  a  temporary  one, 
K>  far  as  to  warrant  the  Israelitish  worshipper  to  look  for  pardon 
ind  acceptance  by  compljring  with  its  enactments,  unless  there 
tiad  already  been  provided  in  His  eternal  counsels,  to  be  in  due 
:ime  manifested  to  the  world,  a  real  and  adequate  sacrifice  for 
luman  guilt.  Such  a  sacrifice,  we  need  scarcely  add,  is  to  be 
Pound  in  Christ ;  who  is  therefore  called  emphatically  ^the  Lamb 
>f  God' — ^foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world' — 
ind  of  whose  precious  blood  it  is  written,  that  Mt  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.' 

How  far,  however,  the  Jewish  worshippers  themselves  were 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  this  alone  adequate  provision,  and  rea- 
lized the  certainty  of  its  future  exhibition,  can  only  be  matter 
of  probable  conjecture  or  reasonable  inference.    As  the  light 
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of  the  Gharch,  generally,  differed  at  different  tunes  and  in 
different  individoals,  so  undoubtedly  would  the  apprehension  of 
this  portion  of  divine  truth  have  its  diversities  of  comparative 
clearness  and  obscurity  in  the  Jewish  mind.  If  there  were 
faith  only  to  the  extent  of  embracing  and  acting  upon  the 
existing  arrangements, — faith  to  present  the  appointed  sacrifices 
for  sin,  and  to  believe  in  humble  confidence,  that  imperfect 
and  defective  as  these  manifestly  were,  they  would  still  be 
accepted  for  an  atonement,  and  that  God  Himself  would  know 
how  to  supply  what  His  own  provision  needed  to  complete  its 
efficacy, — if  only  such  faith  existed,  we  have  no  reason  to  say 
it  was  insufficient  for  salvation ;  it  might  be  faith  veiy  much 
in  the  dark,  but  still  it  was  faith  in  a  revealed  word  of  Gkid, 
implicitly  following  the  path  which  that  word  prescribed.  It 
was  the  child  relying  on  a  father's  goodness,  and  committing 
itself  to  the  guidance  of  a  father's  wisdom,  while  still  unable  to 
see  the  end  and  reason  of  the  course  by  which  it  was  led. 

But  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  thoughtful  and  reflective 
minds,  for  any  length  of  time  at  least,  to  stand  simply  at  this 
point.  The  felt  imperfection  and  deficiency  in  the  appointed 
sacrifices  could  not  fail  in  such  minds  to  connect  itself  with  the 
Messiah,  with  whose  coming  there  was  always  associated  the 
introduction  of  a  state  of  order  and  perfection.  Some  even  of 
the  Rabbinical  writers  speak  as  expressly  upon  this  point  as  the 
New  Testament  itself  does.^    And  ^  when  the  conscience  of  the 

^  Schoettgen  (Hor,  Heb,  et  Tal,  iL  p.  612)  prodaces  from  Jewish  aatho- 
rities  the  following  plain  declarations:  *In  the  times  of  the  Messiah  tU 
sacrifices  will  cease,  but  the  sacrifice  of  praise  will  not  cease.*  *  When  the 
Israelites  were  in  the  holy  land,  they  took  away  all  diseases  and  ponish- 
ments  from  the  world,  through  the  acts  of  worship  and  the  sacrifices  which 
they  performed ;  but  now  Messiah  takes  these  away  from  the  sons  of  men.* 
One  quoted  by  Bahr  from  Eisenmenger  (^Entdectes  Judenihum^  iL  p.  720) 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  *  that  He  would  pour  out  His  soul  unto  death,  and 
that  His  blood  wotdd  make  atonement  for  the  people  of  God.*  It  is  right 
to  state,  however,  that  the  value  of  such  testimonies  is  greatly  diminished 
by  the  multitude  of  directly  opposite  ones,  which  are  also  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings.  In  the  very  next  page,  Schosttgen  has  pasBages 
affirming  that  the  day  of  expiation  should  never  cease ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
Jews  in  our  Lord^s  time  certainly  believed  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of 
Closes.  The  utmost  that  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  quotations  uotioed 
above  is,  that  there  were  minds  among  them  seeking  relief  from  £fslt  want! 
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Israelite'  (to  use  the  words  of  Kurtz)^  ^  was  fairly  awakened  to 
the  insufSciency  of  the  blood  of  irrational  creatures  to  effect  a 
real  atonement  for  sin,  there  was  no  other  way  for  him  to  obtain 
satisfaction  than  in  the  supposition  that  a  perfect,  ever  available 
sacrifice  lay  in  the  future.  This  supposition  was  the  more 
natural  to  him,  and  must  have  readily  suggested  itself,  as  the 
Israelite,  according  to  his  constitutional  temperament,  was  ''a 
man  of  desire,"  and  was  further  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
the  whole  genius  and  tendency  of  his  religion  to  look  forward  to 
the  future.  Besides,  his  entire  life  and  history,  his  ancestors, 
his  land,  his  people,  his  law,  all  bore  a  typical  character,  which 
his  own  spiritual  tendency  prompted  him  to  search  for,  and 
which  antecedent  divine  revelations  instructed  him  to  find.  •  •  . 
And  had  not  Moses  himself  given  some  indication  of  the  typical 
character  of  the  whole  ritual  introduced  by  him,  when  he  testified 
that  the  Eternal  Archetype  of  it  was  shown  him  upon  the  holy 
mount?  How  natural  was  it,  moreover,  to  bring  the  heart  and 
centre  of  the  entire  worship  into  connection  with  the  promises 
respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
possibly  with  still  other  elements  in  the  earlier  revelations  or 
devout  breathings  I  How  natural  to  connect  together  the  centre 
of  his  expectations  with  the  centre  of  his  worship — to  descry  a 
secret  though  still  perhaps  incomprehensible  connection  between 
them,  and  in  that  to  seek  the  explication  of  the  sacred  mystery  V 

The  ritual  directions  given  respecting  the  sacrificial  blood, 
as  well  before  as  after  its  being  shed  in  death,  tend  in  every 
respect  to  confirm  the  views  now  exhibited  of  its  vicarious  im- 
port. They  relate  chiefly  to  the  selection  of  the  victim — the 
imposition  of  the  offerer^s  hands  on  its  head — and  the  action 
with  the  blood,  namely,  of  sprinkling. 

(1.)  The  selection  of  the  victim.  This  was  limited  to  '  the 
herd  and  the  flocks'  (oxen,  sheep,  and  goats),  and  to  individuals 
of  these  without  any  manifest  blemish.  Why  animals  from 
such  classes  alone  were  to  be  taken,  was  briefly  but  correctly 
answered  even  by  Witsius,^  when  treating  of  the  connection 
between  the  restriction  as  to  clean  animals  for  food,  and  the 

and  defidendeB,  in  the  expectation  of  that  more  perfect  state  of  things 
which  was  to  be  brought  in  by  Christ 

1  M0$.  Opfer,  pp.  43,  4A.  >  MUceL  Sac.  Ub.  ii.  Diss.  2,  §  14. 
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appointment  of  the  same  for  sacrifice  upon  the  altar:  'God 
wished  (says  he)  these  two  to  be  joined  together,  partly  that 
man  might  thereby  exhibit  the  more  clearly  his  gratitude  to 
God,  in  offering  what  had  been  given  him  for  the  support  of 
his  own  life,  and  paitly  that  the  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  in 
his  stead  might  be  rendered  the  more  palpable.  For  man  offer- 
ing the  support  of  his  own  life,  appeared  to  offer  that  life  itself.* 
This  last  thought,  we  have  no  doubt,  indicates  what  maybe 
called  the  primary  reason,  and  brings  the  selection  of  the  victim 
into  closest  contact  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  sacrifice.  It 
was  not  permitted  to  offer  in  sacrifice  human  victims,  because 
none  such  could  be  found  free  from  guilt,  and  so  they  were 
utterly  unfit  for  being  presented  as  a  substitution  for  sinfal 
men.  But  to  make  the  gap  as  small  as  possible  between  the 
offerer  and  the  victim — to  secure  that  at  least  the  animal  natures 
of  the  two  should  stand  in  the  nearest  relation,  the  offerer  was 
obliged  to  select  his  representative  from  the  tame  domestic 
animals  of  his  own  property  and  of  his  own  rearing,  the  most 
human  in  their  natural  disposition  and  mode  of  life ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  such  also  as  might  in  a  certain  sense  be  regarded 
as  of  one  flesh  with  himself — so  far  homogeneous,  that  the  flesh 
of  the  one  was  fit  nutriment  for  the  flesh  of  the  other.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  animal  was  the  representative  of  the 
offerer,  and  on  that  account  alone  was  either  desired  or  accepted 
by  God,  is  a  vitally  important  one  in  this  connection.  God  did 
not,  and  as  a  spiritual  Being  could  not,  care  for  material  offerings, 
considered  simply  by  themselves;  and  in  Scripture  He  often 
repudiates  in  the  strongest  terms  the  offerings  of  those  who  so 
presented  them.  What  He  sought  was  the  worshipper  himself, 
and  pre-eminently  the  heart  of  the  worshipper :  the  offerings 
laid  upon  His  altar  were  acceptable  only  in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sented and  embodied  this.  Then  they  became  in  a  sense  His 
food,  and  yielded  Him  holy  delight.  (See  next  section.)  Bat 
as  regards  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  selection 
of  victims  for  the  altar,  like  every  other  in  the  ancient  economy, 
it  is  seen  rising  to  its  perfect  form  and  highest  manifestation  in 
Christ,  who,  while  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  as  such  infinitely 
exalted  above  man,  yet  brought  Himself  down  to  man's  sphere, 
became  literally  flesh  of  man's  flesh,  and,  sin  alone  excepted, 
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was  found  in  all  things  like  to  man,  that  He  might  be  a  suit- 
able offering,  as  well  as  High  Priest,  for  the  heirs  of  His  sal- 
vation.* 

It  was  for  a  reason  very  closely  related  to  the  one  noticed, 
that  the  particular  animal  offered  in  sacrifice  was  to  be  always 
perfect  in  its  kind.  In  the  region  of  the  animal  life  it  was  to 
be  a  fitting  representative  of  what  man  should  be — what  his  real 
and  proper  representative  must  be,  in  the  region  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  Any  palpable  defect  or  blemish,  rendering 
it  an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  natural  species  it  belonged  to, 
would  have  visibly  marred  the  image  it  was  intended  to  present 
of  the  holy  beauty  which  was  sought  by  God  first  in  man,  and 
now  in  man's  substitute  and  ransom.  For  the  reality  we  are 
again  pointed  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to 
Christ,  whose  blood  is  described  as  that  ^of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,'  and  who  is  declared  to  have  been 
such  an  High  Priest  as  became  us,  because  ^holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.' 

In  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  when  the  worshipper  could  not 
afford  a  proper  sacrifice,  the  law  permitted  him  to  bring  pigeons 
or  turtle-doves,  the  blood  of  which  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
altar  as  that  of  the  animal  victim.  That  these  rather  than 
poultry  are  specified,  the  domestic  fowls  of  modem  times,  arose 
from  the  manners  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Israelites. 
These  doves  were,  in  fact,  with  them  the  tame,  domesticated 
fowls,  and  in  the  feathered  tribe  corresponded  to  sheep  and 

^  The  reasoDB  often  given  for  the  choice  of  the  victims  being  confined  to 
the  flock  and  the  herd,  such  as  that  these  were  the  more  valuable,  were 
more  accessible,  ever  at  hand,  horDcd  (emblematical  of  power  and  dignity), 
and  such  like,  fall  away  of  themselves,  when  the  subject  is  viewed  in  its 
proper  connection  and  bearings.  It  is  of  course  quite  easy  to  find  many 
analogies  in  such  respects  between  the  victims  and  Christ;  but  they  are 
rather  beside  the  purpose,  and  tend  to  lead  away  the  mind  from  the  main 
idea.  The  thought  also  of  the  animal  being,  as  a  living  creature,  dear  to 
the  offerer  as  a  part  of  his  domestic  establishment,— on  which  some,  among 
others  Kurtz,  would  lay  stress, — is  rather  fanciful  than  solid.  The  offerer 
might  get  his  ox  or  sheep  anywhere— only  it  required  to  be  his  own  pro- 
perty, that  he  might  be  free  to  use  it  for  such  a  purpose  as  this.  But  to 
make  its  special  fitness  or  worth  sacrificially  depend  on  its  value  qua  pro- 
perty, as  Hofmann  and  many  more  do,  is  another  thing,  and  one  which 
has  no  warrant  in  Scripture. 
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oxen  among  animals.    No  mention  whatever  is  made  of  home- 
bred fowls  or  chickens  in  Old  Testament  Scripture. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  prescription  regarding  the  vicUm 
— viz.  that  before  having  its  blood  shed  in  death,  the  offerer 
should  lay  his  hand  or  hands  upon  its  head — ^was  still  more 
essentially  connected  with  the  great  idea  of  sacrifice.  This  im- 
position of  hands  was  common  to  all  the  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
is  given  as  a  general  direction  before  each  of  the  several  kinds 
of  them,  except  the  trespass-offering,^  and  was  no  doubt  omitted 
in  regard  to  it  on  account  of  its  being  so  much  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  sin-offering,  that  the  regulation  would  naturally 
be  understood  to  be  applicable  to  both.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Jewish  writers  held  the  necessity  of  the  imposition 
of  hands  in  all  the  animal  sacrifices  except  the  passover.'  What 
the  rite  really  imported  would  be  easily  determined,  if  the  ex- 
planation were  sought  merely  from  the  materials  furnished  by 
Scripture  itself.  There  the  custom,  viewed  generally,  appears 
as  a  symbolical  action,  bespeaking  the  communication  of  some- 
thing in  the  person  who  imposes  his  hands,  to  the  person  or 
being  on  whom  they  are  imposed.  Hence  it  was  used  on  snch 
occasions  as  the  bestowal  of  blessing,'  and  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  to  heal  bodily  disease,^  or  to  endow 
with  supernatural  gifts,^  or  to  designate  or  qualify  for  a  sacred 
office.^  In  all  such  cases  there  was  plainly  a  conveyance  to 
one  who  wanted  from  another  who  possessed ;  and  the  hand, 
the  usual  instrument  of  communication  in  the  matter  of  gifts, 
simply  denoted,  when  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  recipient,  the 
fact  of  the  conveyance  being  actually  made.  What,  then,  in 
the  case  of  the  bloody  sacrifices,  did  the  offerer  possess  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  victim  T  What  had  the  one  to  convey  to 
the  other  T     Primarily,  and  indeed  always,  guilt.     This,  as  we 

^  Lev.  L  4,  iii.  2,  iv.  4-15,  xvi.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  23. 

^  Omnibus  victimis,  quse  a  quopiam  privato  offerebantor,  give  ex  pr»- 
cepto,  Bive  ex  arbitrio  offerentur,  oportebat  ipsum  imponere  manus  duni 
yivebant  adhuc,  exceptis  tantum  primitiis,  decimis,  et  agno  paschalL — Mai- 
mon.  Hilc.  Koibanoth  3.  See  also  Outram,  De  Sac.  lib.  i.  c.  15 ;  Ains- 
worth  on  Lev.  i.  4,  xvi.  6,  11 ;  Magee  On  Aionement^  note  39. 

^  Gen.  xlviii.  14  ;  Matt.  xix.  15. 

*  Matt.  ix.  18  ;  Mark  vi.  5  ;  Acta  ix.  12-17,  etc. 

*  Acte  xix.  6.  «  Num.  xxvii.  18 ;  Acta  vi.  6  ;  1  Tim.  v.  22. 
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have  already  shown,  was  tbe  grand  and  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  offerer  and  his  victim.  It  was  especially  as  being 
the  representative  of  him  in  his  state  of  guilt  and  condemnation, 
that  its  blood  required  to  be  shed  in  death,  to  pay  the  wages  of ' 
his  sin.  And  as  God  had  given  it  to  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, so  the  offerer's  laying  his  hands  upon  its  head  indicated 
that  he  willingly  devoted  it  to  the  same,  and  made  over  to  it 
as  innocent  the  burden  of  guilt  with  which  he  felt  himself  to 
be  charged.  Besides  this,  however,  other  things  in  the  offerer 
might  also  be  symbolically  transferred  to  the  sacrifice,  according 
to  the  more  special  design  and  object  of  the  sacrifice.  As  his 
substitute,  presented  to  God  in  his  room  and  stead,  it  might  be 
made  to  embody  and  express  whatever  feelings  toward  God  had 
a  place  in  his  bosom — not  merely  convictions  of  sin  and  desires 
of  forgiveness,  but  also  such  feelings  as  gratitude  for  benefits 
received,  or  humble  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness.  And  when  the  law  entered  with  its  more  complete 
sacrificial  arrangements,  appointing  sin  and  trespass-offerings  as 
a  distinct  species  of  sacrifice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
these  would  more  especially  be  represented  the  sense  of  guilt  on 
the  part  of  the  offerer,  while  in  the  peace  or  thank-offerings  it 
would  be  the  other  class  of  feelings,  those  of  gratitude  or  trust, 
which  were  more  particularly  expressed.  But  still  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  In  whatever  circumstances,  and  with 
whatever  special  design,  man  may  approach  God,  he  must  come 
as  a  sinner,  conscious  of  his  unworthiness  and  his  guilt.  Nor,  if 
he  comprehends  aright  the  relation  in  which  he  naturally  stands 
to  God,  will  anything  tend  more  readily  to  awaken  in  his  bosom 
this  humble  and  contrite  feeling,  than  a  sensible  participation 
of  the  mercies  of  God ;  for  he  will  regard  them  as  tokens  of 
divine  goodness,  of  which  his  sinfulness  has  made  him  altogether 
unworthy.  So  that  the  nearer  God  may  have  come  to  him  in 
the  riches  of  His  grace,  the  more  will  he  always  be  inclined  to 
say  with  Jacob,  ^  I  am  not  worthy  of  all  the  mercies  and  the 
truth  which  Thou  hast  shown  unto  Thy  servant ; '  or  with  the 
Psalmist,  ^  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him?*  It  was  there- 
fore of  necessity  that  there  should  have  been  even  in  such 
offerings  a  sense  of  guilt  and  unworthiness  on  the  part  of  the 
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worshipper,  and  hence  the  stress  laid  in  all  the  animal  sacrifices 
under  the  law  on  the  shedding  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  a 
peculiarity  quite  unknown  to  heathenism.  Even  in  the  thank- 
offerings,  the  atoning  property  of  the  blood  was  kept  promi- 
nently in  view. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  we  conceive,  to  separate  in  any  case 
the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim  from  the 
expression  and  transference  of  guilt ;  because  the  worshipper 
could  never  approach  God  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
a  sinner,  consequently  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  Tlie  specific  service  the  blood  had  to  render  in 
all  the  sacrifices,  was  to  be  an  atonement  for  the  sinner's  guilt 
upon  the  altar ;  and  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  victim — 
always  the  most  essential  part — the  imposition  of  the  offerei^s 
hands  was  the  expression  of  his  desire,  through  the  offering, 
to  find  deliverance  from  his  burden  of  iniquity,  and  accept- 
ance with  God.  In  those  offerings  especially — such  as  sin  and 
trespass-offerings — ^in  which  the  feeling  of  sin  was  peculiarly 
prominent  in  the  sinner's  bosom,  the  outward  ceremony  would 
naturally  be  used  with  more  of  this  respect  to  the  imputation  of 
guilt ;  the  whole  desire  of  the  offerer  would  concentrate  itself 
here.  And  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  we 
learn  from  Jewish  sources  that  the  imposition  of  hands  was 
always  accompanied  with  confession  of  sin,  but  this  varying, 
as  to  the  particular  form  it  assumed,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice  presented.  And  in  the  only  explanation  which 
Moses  himself  has  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  rite,— namely, 
as  connected  with  the  services  of  the  day  of  atonement, — ^it  h 
represented  as  being  accompanied  not  only  with  confession  of 
sin,  but  also  with  the  transference  of  its  guilt  to  the  body  of 
the  victim:  ^ Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins, 
putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat.*  ^ 

^  Lev.  XYi.  21.  The  Jewish  authorities  referred  to  may  be  seen  in 
Outram,  lib.  i.  c.  15,  §  10,  11 ;  Ainsworth  on  Lev.  i  4 ;  Magee,  Note  S9. 
Upon  the  sin-offering  the  offerer  confessed  the  iniquity  of  sin,  upon  the 
trespass-offering  the  iniquity  of  trespass,  upon  the  burnt-offering  the  ini- 
quity of  doing  what  he  should  not  have  done,  and  not  doing  what  he  onghti 
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The  principle  involved  in  this  transaction  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  New  Testament  times,  and,  stripped  of  its  external 
form,  is  simply  this,  that  the  atonement  of  Jesus  becomes  avail- 
able to  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  only  when  he  comes  to  it  with 
heartfelt  convictions  of  sin,  and  with  mingled  sorrow  and  con- 
fidence disburdens  himself  there  of  the  whole  accumulation  of 
his  guilt.  Bepentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  must  grow  and  work  together,  like  twin  sisters, 
in  the  experience  of  his  soul.  And  assuredly,  if  there  be  no 
genuine  sense  of  sin,  showing  itself  in  a  readiness  to  make  full 
confession  of  the  shortcomings  and  transgressions  in  which  it 
has  appeared,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  turn  from  it  and  be 
delivered  from  its  just  condemnation  through  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  as  there  is  then  no  real  preparedness  of  heart  to 
receive,  so  there  can  be  no  actual  participation  in,  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  redemption. 

(3.)  The  only  remaining  direction  of  a  general  kind,  appli- 
cable to  all  the  sacrifices  of  blood,  was  the  killing  of  the  victim^ 
and  the  action  with  the  blood  after  it  was  shed.  The  killing  is 
merely  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  offerer,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,^  at  least  in  the  case  of  sheep,  but  is  understood  also  to 

etc.  Oatram  gives  several  forms  of  confession,  of  which  we  select  merely 
the  one  for  a  private  individual,  when  confessing  with  his  hands  on  his  sin- 
offering  :  '  I  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  perversely, 
I  have  rebelled,  I  have  done  so  and  so  (mentioning  the  particular  trans- 
gression) ;  bat  now  I  repent,  and  let  this  victim  be  my  expiation.'  So 
closely  was  imposition  of  hands  associated  in  Jewish  minds  with  confession 
of  sins,  that  it  passed  with  them  for  a  maxim,  *  Where  there  is  no  confession 
of  sins,  there  is  no  imposition  of  hands ; '  and  they  also  held  it  equally  cer- 
tain, that  the  design  of  this  imposition  of  hands  '  was  to  remove  the  sins 
from  the  individual  and  transfer  them  to  the  animal/ — (Outram,  lib.  i.  c. 
XV.  8,  xxii.  5.)  The  circumstance  of  the  hearers  of  blasphemy  being  ap- 
pointed to  lay  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  blasphemer  before  he  was 
stoned  (Lev.  xxiv.  14),  is  no  contradiction  to  what  has  been  said,  but 
rather  a  confirmation ;  for  till  the  guilt  was  punished,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  congregation  at  large  (comp.  Josh.  vii. ;  2  Sam.  xxL), 
and  by  this  rite  it  was  devolved  entirely  upon  himself,  that  he  might  bear 
the  punishment. — Bahr  finds  nothing  in  the  rite  but  a  symbolical  declara- 
tion that  the  victim  was  the  offerer's  own  property,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  devote  it  to  death, 
i  Lev.  i  11. 
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have  been  the  same  with  oxen.  Why  on  that  ude,  however, 
rather  than  on  any  other  of  the  altar,  has  never  been  distinctly 
ascertained.  And  perhaps  nothing  more  can  be  gathered  from 
it,  than  that  the  killing  also  was  matter  of  specific  arrangement, 
ordered  bj  God  as  the  necessary  consequence  and  result  of  the 
destination  of  the  animal  to  bear  the  burden  and  doom  of  sb. 
The  blood  was  collected  by  the  priest,  and  by  him  was  sprinkled 
-—on  ordinary  occasions — upon  the  altar  round  about ;  but  ob 
the  day  of  atonement,  also  upon  the  mercy-seat  in  the  inner, 
and  the  altar  of  incense  in  the  outer  apartment  of  the  taber> 
nacle.  For  the  present  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  it.  ^Tliis  sprinkling  of  the  blood/  Outram  remarks, 
'  was  by  much  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  entire  service,  since 
it  was  that  by  which  the  life  and  soul  of  the  victim  were  con- 
sidered to  be  given  to  God  as  supreme  Lord  of  life  and  death ; 
for  what  was  placed  upon  the  altar  of  God  was  supposed, 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  rendered 
to  Him.'  ^  But  in  what  relation  did  the  blood  stand,  when  thus 
rendered  to  God?  Was  it  as  still  charged  with  the  guilt  of 
the  offerer,  and  underlying  the  sentence  of  God's  righteous 
condemnation?  So  the  language  just  quoted  would  seem  to 
import.  But  how  then  shall  we  meet  the  objection,  which 
naturally  arises  on  such  a  supposition,  that  a  polluted  thing  was 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  God  T  And  how  could  the  blood  with 
propriety  be  regarded  as  so  holy  when  sprinkled  on  the  altar, 
that  it  sanctified  whatever  it  touched?  We  present  the  follow- 
ing as  in  our  judgment  the  true  representation  of  the  matter : 
By  the  offerer's  bringing  his  victim,  and  with  imposition  of 
hands  confessing  over  it  his  sins,  it  became  symbolically  a  per- 
sonation  of  sin,  and  hence  must  forthwith  bear  the  penalty  of 
sin — death.  When  this  was  done,  the  offerer  was  himself  free 
alike  from  sin  and  from  its  penalty.  But  was  the  transaction 
by  which  this  was  effected  owned  by  God?  And  was  the 
offerer  again  restored,  as  one  possessed  of  pure  and  blessed  life, 
to  the  favour  and  fellowship  of  God  ?  It  was  to  testify  of  these 
things — the  most  important  in  the  whole  transaction — ^that  the 
sprinkling  of  tlie  blood  upon  the  altar  took  place.  Having  with 
his  own  hands  executed  the  deserved  penalty  on  the  victim^  the 

1  De  Sac.  lib.  L  c.  16,  §  4. 
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offerer  gave  the  blood  to  the  priest,  as  God's  representative. 
But  that  blood  had  already  paid,  in  death,  the  penalty  of  sin, 
and  was  no  longer  laden  with  guilt  and  pollution.  The  justice 
of  God  was  (symbolically)  satisfied  concerning  it ;  and  by  the 
hands  of  His  own  representative  He  could  with  perfect  con- 
sistence receive  it  as  a  pure  and  spotless  thing,  the  very  image 
of  His  own  holiness,  upon  His  table  or  altar.  In  being  received 
there,  however,  it  still  represented  the  blood  or  soul  of  the 
offerer,  who  thus  saw  himself,  through  the  action  with  the 
blood  of  his  victim,  re-established  in  communion  with  God,  and 
solemnly  recognised  as  received  back  to  the  divine  favour  and 
fellowship. 

How  exactly  this  representation  accords  with  what  is  written 
of  Christ,  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection.  When 
dying  as  man's  substitute  and  representative,  He  appeared  laden 
with  the  guilt  of  innumerable  sins,  as  one  who,  though  He 
knew  no  sin,  yet  had  ^  been  made  sin,'  bearing  in  His  person 
the  concentrated  mass  of  His  people's  pollution ;  and  on  this 
account  He  received  upon  His  head  the  curse  due  to  sin,  and 
sank  under  the  stroke  of  death,  as  an  outcast  from  heaven. 
But  the  moment  He  gave  up  the  ghost,  an  end  was  made  of 
sin.  With  the  pouring  out  of  His  soul  unto  death,  its  guilt 
and  curse  were  exhausted  for  all  who  should  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. Godhead  was  completely  glorified  concerning  it ;  and 
when  the  life  laid  down  in  ignominy  and  shame  was  again 
resumed  in  honour  and  triumph,  and  this,  or  the  blood  in  which 
it  resided,  was  presented  before  the  Father  in  the  heavenly 
places,  it  bespoke  His  people's  acceptance  in  Him  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  life  out  of  death,  to  nearest  fellowship  with  God,  and 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour ;  so  that  they  are 
even  said  to  '  sit  with  Him  in  heavenly  places,'  and  to  have 
*  their  life  hid  with  Him  in  God.'  Hence  also  the  peculiar 
force  and  significancy  of  the  expression  in  1  Pet.  i.  2,  formerly 
explained  * — *  unto,'  not  only  obedience,  but  also  ^  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus ; '  in  other  words,  unto  the  participation  of 
His  risen,  divine,  heavenly  life — a  life  that  is  replete  with  the 
favour  and  partakes  of  the  blessedness  of  God.  It  is  there 
spoken  of  as  the  end  and  consummation  of  a  Cliristian  calling. 

1  VoL  L  p.  221  aq. 
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Not  as  if  such  a  calling  could  really  be  entered  upon  without  a 
participation  in  Christ's  risen  life ;  but  there  must  be  a  growing 
participation ;  and  the  spiritual  life  of  a  child  of  Qod  approaches 
to  perfection,  according  as  he  becomes  ^  complete  in  Jesus,'  and 
is  through  Him  ^  filled  into  the  fulness  of  Qod.' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  full  exhibition  of 
the  truth,  as  it  will  again  occur,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  service  of  the  day  of  atonement.  When  formerly  explaining 
the  passage  in  First  Peter,  the  sprinkling  was  viewed  with  a 
more  special  reference  to  the  service  at  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  when  the  blood  was  partly  sprinkled  on  the  altar  and 
partly  on  the  people,  to  denote  more  distinctly  their  participa- 
tion and  fellowship  in  what  belonged  to  it.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary^  sacrifices,  however,  this  was  not  done ;  nor  could  it  be 
said  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  symbolical  action.  The 
offerer,  after  having  brought  his  victim  to  the  altar,  laid  his 
hands  on  its  head  with  confession  of  sin,  and  having  solemnly 
given  it  up  for  his  expiation,  could  have  no  di£Bculty  in  realizing 
his  connection  with  the  blood,  and  his  interest  in  its  future  ap- 
plication. The  difficulty  rather  stood  in  his  realizing  God's 
acceptance  of  such  blood  in  his  behalf,  and  on  its  account 
restoring  him  to  life  and  blessing.  Now,  however,  the  difficult 
is  entirely  on  the  other  side,  and  stands  in  reah'zing  not  the 
acceptance  of  Christ's  soul  or  blood  by  the  Father,  but  oar 
personal  interest  in  it, — ^in  apprehending  ourselves  to  be  really 
and  truly  represented  in  the  pouring  out  of  His  soul  for  sin, 
and  its  presentation  for  acceptance  and  blessing  in  the  heavenly 
places.  Hence,  while  respect  is  also  had  to  the  former  in  the 
New  Testament,  yet,  in  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,  the  latter  is  commonly  made  more  prominent, 
viz.  *  the  sprinkling  of  the  believer's  heart,'  or  *  the  purging  of 
his  conscience'  with  the  blood  of  Jesus.  This  is  done,  how- 
ever, simply  out  of  respect  to  the  difficulty  referred  to ;  and 
stripped  of  their  symbolical  colouring,  the  essential  and  radical 
idea  in  all  such  representations  is,  God's  owning  in  the  behalf 
of  His  people,  and  receiving  into  fellowship  with  Himself,  as 
pure  and  holy,  that  life  which  has  borne  in  death  the  cui*se  and 
penalty  of  sin ;  so  that  the  recompense  of  blessing  and  glory 
due  to  it  becomes  also  their  heritage  of  good.    This  owning  and 
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receiving  on  the  part  of  Ood,  is  what  is  meant  by  Christ's 
sprinkling  with  His  blood  the  heavenly  places.  And  to  realize 
on  solid  groands  the  fact  of  its  having  been  done  for  us^  is  on 
our  part  to  come  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and  enter  into  the 
participation  of  its  divine  life. 


t* 


SECTION  FIFTH. 

THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  OFFERINGS  CONNECTED  WITH  THK 
BRAZEN  ALTAR  IN  THE  COURT  OF  THE  TABERNACLE — SIN- 
OFFERINGS  — TRESPASS-OFFERINGS — BURNT-OFFERINGS  — 
PEACE  OR  THANK-OFFERINGS— MEAT-OFFERINGS. 

We  here  take  for  granted  what  has  been  unfolded  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  the  appendix  attached  to  it,  respecting  the 
proper  nature  and  design  of  sacrifice  by  blood,  and  the  sym- 
bolical actions  therewith  associated.  It  was  common,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  all  sacrifices  of  that  description,  that  there  should 
be  in  them,  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  a  remembrance  of  sin, 
and,  on  the  part  of  God,  a  provision  made  for  his  reconciliation 
and  pardon.  But  it  is  evident,  on  a  moment's  consideration, 
that  while  things  of  this  description  must  have  formed  the 
fundamental  and  most  essential  part  of  every  sacrifice,  varioos 
other  things,  of  a  collateral  and  supplementary  kind,  were 
necessarily  required  to  bring  out  the  whole  truth  connected  with 
the  sinner's  reconciliation  and  restored  fellowship  with  God,  as 
also  to  give  suitable  expression  to  the  diversified  feelings  and 
affections  which  it  became  him  at  different  times  to  embody  in 
his  acts  of  worship.  If  anything  like  a  complete  representa- 
tion was  to  be  given,  by  means  of  sacrifice,  of  the  sinner^s  rela- 
tion to  God,  there  must  at  least  have  been  something  in  the 
appointed  rites  to  indicate  the  different  degrees  of  guilt,  the 
sense  entertained  by  the  sinner,  not  only  of  his  own  sinfulness, 
but  also  of  his  obligations  to  the  mercy  of  God  for  restored 
peace,  and  the  manifold  consequences,  both  in  respect  to  his 
condition  and  his  character,  growing  out  of  the  benevolent  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced.  This  could  not  otherwise  be  done 
than  by  the  institution  of  a  complicated  ritual  of  sacrifice, 
suited  to  the  ever  varying  circumstances  of  the  worshipper, 
prescribing  for  particular  states   and  occasions   the  kinds  of 

820 
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victims  to  be  employed,  the  application  that  should  be  made 
with  the  blood,  the  specific  destination  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  offering,  or  the  supplementary  services  with  which  the  main 
act  of  sacrifice  should  be  accompanied.  In  these  respects, 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  symbolical  expression  of  a  very 
considerable  variety  of  states  and  feelings.  And  it  was  more 
particularly  by  its  minute  prescriptions  and  diversified  arrange- 
ments for  this  purpose,  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  formed  so  decided 
an  improvement  on  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  ancient  world. 
Before  the  time  of  Moses,  this  species  of  worship  was  compara- 
tively vague  and  indefinite  in  its  character.  There  appear  to 
have  been  at  most  but  two  distinct  forms  of  sacrifice,  and  these 
probably  but  slightly  varied — the  burnt-offering  and  the  peace- 
offering.  That  such  distinctions  did  exist,  as  to  constitute  two 
kinds  of  sacrifice  under  these  respective  appellations,  seems  un- 
questionable, from  mention  being  made  of  both  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  covenant,^  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  peculiar 
distinctions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  also  from  the  indications 
that  exist  in  earlier  times  of  a  feast  in  connection  with  certain 
sacrifices,  while  it  was  always  the  characteristic  of  the  burnt- 
offering  that  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.^  But  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  was  probably  restricted  to  the 
participation  or  non-participation  on  the  part  of  the  offerers  of 
a  portion  of  the  sacrifice,  leaving  whatever  else  might  require 
to  be  signified  respecting  the  state  or  feeling  of  the  worshipper, 
to  be  either  expressed  in  words,  or  to  exist  only  in  the  silent 
consciousness  of  his  own  mind. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  partly  on  account  of  this  greater  antiquity, 
especially  of  the  burnt-offering  and  of  its  more  comprehensive 
character,  that  the  precedence  was  given  to  it  in  the  sacrificial 
ritual.^  Yet  only  partly  on  that  account ;  for  as  this  kind  of 
offering  is  the  only  one  that  had  no  special  occasions  connected 
with  it,  and  was  that  also  which  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing was  presented  for  all  Israel,  it  was  plainly  intended  to  be 
viewed  as  the  normal  sacrifice  of  the  covenant  people, — embody- 
ing the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  should  habitually  prevail 
in  the  bosom  and  regulate  the  life  of  a  pious  Israelite.  Hence, 
also,  the  altar  of  sacrifice  bore  the  name  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 

^  Ex.  xxiv.  5.  *  Gen.  xxxi.  54.  *  Lev,  i. 
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offering.  As  the  true  members  of  the  covenant  stood  already 
in  an  accepted  condition  before  Qod,  the  idea  of  expiation  ooold 
manifestly  not  hold  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  sacrifice; 
what  should  rather  have  held  such  a  place  was  the  sense  d 
entire  dependence  on  God,  and  devoted  surrender  to  His  service 
which  Israel  was  called  as  God's  redeemed  heritage  to  profen 
and  manifest.  Yet,  with  this  as  the  more  predominant  idea  in 
the  burnt-offering,  there  could  not  fail  also  to  be  associated 
with  it  thoughts  of  sin  and  atonement :  for  the  proper  idea  of 
their  calling  was  never  fully  realized  by  even  the  better  portion 
of  Israel ;  and  with  every  day's  expression  of  devout  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  goodness,  and  renewed  surrender  to  His 
service,  there  behoved  to  be  also  such  consciousness  of  sin  and 
unworthiness  as  called  for  fresh  application  to  the  blood  of 
atonement.  In  the  burnt-offering  both  of  these  were  provided 
in  that  general  form  which  was  suited  to  a  people  who  were 
presumed  to  be  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  Heaven ;  while, 
for  the  more  explicit  confession  of  sin,  and  the  blotting  out  of 
its  guilt,  the  yearly  service  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  was 
specially  appropriated  for  Israel  as  a  whole,  and  the  occasional  sin 
and  trespass-offerings  for  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  particular 
offences,  which  seemed  to  call  for  more  immecUate  personal  deal- 
ing with  God.  But  while  the  considerations  now  mentioned 
enable  us  to  explain  why,  in  the  ritual  for  the  different  kinds 
of  offering,^  they  stand  in  the  order  there  exhibited,  if  respect 
be  had  to  the  natural  order  and  succession  of  ideas  connected 
with  sacrifice,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  the  law,  the 
offerings  which  made  most  distinct  recognition  of  sin  properly 
took  rank  before  the  others.  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin.  It  did  not,  indeed,  originate  that  knowledge,  but  it  ctm- 
tributed  both  to  impart  much  clearer  views  and  awaken  a  deeper 
consciousness  of  sin  than  generally  existed  before  its  promulga- 
tion. And  as  with  fallen  man  the  consciousness  of  sin  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  all  acceptable  worship, 
those  offerings  in  a  sacrificial  system  which  had  specially  to  do 
with  sin  and  forgiveness,  could  not  fail  to  be  contemplated  as 
possessing  more  of  a  fundamental  character  than  the  others.  It 
was  to  them  that  resort  was  naturally  first  made  by  those  who 

^  Lev.  i.-vii 
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had  not  yet  attained  to  a  covenant  standing,  or  had  by  trans- 
gression fallen  from  it.  Accordingly,  on  those  occasions  which 
called  for  a  complete  round  of  sacrificial  offerings,  in  order  to 
express  every  kind  and  gradation  of  feeling  appropriate  to  the 
worship  of  God,  the  offerings  for  sin  invariably  come  first :  ^ 
the  order  was,  sin-offering  or  trespass- offering  (occasionally 
even  both),  burnt-offering,  peace-offering, — the  two  latter  sup- 
plemented with  a  meat-offering.  Such,  also,  will  be  the  most 
appropriate  order  in  which  to  take  them  here,  where  they  must 
be  chiefly  viewed  with  respect  to  the  more  prominent  religious 
ideas  and  feelings  expressed  in  them. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  draw  attention,  before  entering 
on  the  several  kinds  of  sacrifice,  to  the  general  name  by  which 
they  are  designated  in  the  law — namely,  offerings  {corbanim). 
This  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  the  term  was  a  more 
general  one  even  than  sacrifice,  and  included  whole  classes  of 
things  which  were  not  for  presentation  at  the  altar,  while  yet 
the  common  name  sufficiently  indicated  that  in  some  funda- 
mental point  they  coincided.  The  word  corban  (l?"|?),  signifying 
literally  a  gift,^  evei-ything  which  was  solemnly  dedicated  or 
presented  for  holy  uses,  might  be  called  generally  a  gift  or  an 
offering  to  God.  The  free-will  contributions  which  were  made 
by  the  people  for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  were  so  called,' 
though  consisting  of  all  sorts  of  materials ;  and  what  was  after- 
wards required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  daily  service,  bore 
the  same  character:  in  particular,  the  half-shekel,  which  was 
first  levied  of  all  grown  males  at  the  institution  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  called  their  ransom-money — this,  though  originally 
applied  to  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,^  was  afterwards, 
according  to  the  manifest  design  of  the  ordinance,  regularly 
levied,  and  was  the  memorial-offering  from  the  children  of 
Israel,  *to  make  atonement  for  their  souls,'  —  that,  namely, 
which  served  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  members  of 
the  congregation  and  the  atonement  services  of  the  sanctuary.^ 
Through  this,  which  ministered  the  supplies,  they  gave  formal 
expression  to  their  desire  to  have  an  interest  in  all  the  expiatory 

1  Ex.  xxix. ;  Lev.  viii.  ix.  xvi.  *  Mark  vii.  11. 

•  Ex.  xxT.  2,  etc.  *  Ex.  xxxviii.  25-31. 

*  Ex.  XXX.  16 ;  Neh.  x.  32 ;  Matt  xviL  24 
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rites  of  the  daily  service ;  and  there  were  also  occasional  off«!- 
ings  which  had  the  same  end  in  view.^  Beside  these,  however, 
which  stood  in  close  proximity  to  the  sacrificial  institation, 
though  they  did  not  strictly  belong  to  it,  there  were  the  con- 
tributions which  went  to  support  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuaiy, 
but  which,  in  their  proper  nature  and  design,  were  offerings  of 
a  religious  kind  —  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  free-will  offeriogSi 
Tiiese  boro  in  common  the  name  of  corhaninij  or  offering?^ 
because  solemnly  dedicated  to  a  sacred  use ;'  and,  along  with 
the  others  mentioned  before,  were  required  by  God  from  His 
people  to  maintain  in  due  consideration  and  regai*d  the  house 
which  for  their  advantage  and  honour  He  condescended  to  set 
up  among  them.  But  it  was  of  His  own  they  gave  to  Him; 
they  took  a  select  portion  for  tribute-offerings,  in  token  of  their 
holding  all  of  Him  as  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  land  which  tbej 
had  received  for  a  possession,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
obtain  His  blessing  on  what  remained.  It  was  really  this  feel- 
ing of  dependence,  coupled  with  spiritual  desire  and  expectation 
of  the  divine  favour,  which  the  Lord  sought  in  the  offeriogF, 
and  without  which  they  dould  be  of  no  avail  in  His  sight.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  these  feelings  were  actually  experienced, 
the  heart  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  an  inward  conscioosness 
of  them,  but  would  seek,  and  with  an  earnestness  proportioned 
to  their  strength,  to  have  them  embodied  in  outward  manifesta- 
tions, such  as  the  nature  of  God's  service  required.  *  While  the 
people,'  as  happily  expressed  by  CEhler,'  *  in  appearing  before 
God,  did  not  come  before  Him  empty,  but  brought  Him  gifts  of 
the  increase  they  had  gained  in  their  ordinary  calling,  they  not 
only  gave  a  practical  testimony  that  all  their  gain,  all  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  were  from  the  divine  blessing,  but  they  at  the 
same  time  consecrated  their  worldly  activity,  and  along  there- 
with their  life  itself,  with  all  its  po\vei*s,  to  the  Lord,  who  had 
taken  them  for  His  peculiar  treasure.' 

But  still  more  would  such  feelings  prevail  in  regard  to 
another  class  of  offerings — those  which  pertained  to  the  altar  of 
God,  which  consequently  were  rendei'ed  directly  to  Him.    It 

^  Num.  vii.  8,  xxxi.  50. 

*  Ex.  xxiii.  15 ;  Num.  xviii.  15-18 ;  Deut.  xvL  16,  17. 

•  In  Herzog's  Enci/cl.  x.  p.  G25. 
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WBS  on  that  altar  most  especially  and  peculiarly  tliiat  He  gave 
promise  of  meeting  with  them  to  bless  them.      Therey  in  a 
manner,  was  His  table ;  and  in  return  for  the  offerings  which 
His  people  laid  on  it, — if  they  only  did  so  in  a  right  spirit,  pre- 
senting their  offerings  as  the  expression  of  what  they  themselves 
thought  and  felt, — He  came  near  and  visited  them  with  such 
favour  as  He  bore  to  His  own.     The  altar-offerings  were  hence 
called  in  a  more  peculiar  sense  the  bread  of  Jehovah,  a  fire- 
offering  of  sweet  savour  to  Jehovah.^     If  this  should  appear  to 
infringe  on  the  propitiatory  character  of  sacrifice,  by  presenting 
it  simply  in  the  light  of  a  gift  rendered,  or  a  homage  paid,  by 
man  to  God,  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  also  the  gifts 
vrere  not  primarily  man's :  they  had  been  received  from  the 
hand  of  God,  that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended ;  and,  in  particular,  the  blood  or  soul 
of  the  victims  was  expressly  given  by  God,  that  it  might  be 
employed  as  the  medium  of  atonement.^     As  all  life  is  of  God, 
so  it  belonged  only  to  Him  to  make  such  a  destination  of  it, 
even  in  the  lower  sphere  of  the  animal  creation,  and  for  the 
ends  of  a  symbolical  worship.    And  the  principle  has  its  noblest 
exemplification  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  New  Covenant;  for 
the  infinitely  precious  life,  by  the  surrender  of  which  the  real 
atonement  was  accomplished,  is  made  known  as  pre-eminently 
the  Father's  gift  to  a  perishing  world.     Yet  in  each  case  alike 
the  divine  must  reach  its  end  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
human  agency:  the  altar  of  God  must  be  furnished  by  the 
offerings  and  ministrations  of  those  who  are  warranted  to  ap- 
proach it  from  among  men ;  and  not  as  a  matter  thrust  on  the 
Church  by  arbitrary  appointment,  but  thankfully  appropriated, 
and  by  a  living  devoted  faith  rendered  back  to  God  from  a  soul 
respondent  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  must  the  work  of  sacrifice 
and  atonement  equally  in  the  lower  and  the  higher  sphere  pro- 
ceed.    The  place  of  this  could  no  otherwise  be  the  one  where 
God  recorded  His  name  to  come  unto  His  people  and  bless 
them,'  or  the  propitiatory  where  heaven  and  earth  meet  in 
loving  accord.* 

*  Lev.  i.  9,  viii.  21,  xxiv.  9.  *  Lev.  xvii.  11. 

»  Ex.  XX.  24.  «  Rom.  ui.  25,  26. 
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THE  SIN-OFFERING. 

The  offeiing  so  called  was  that  which  had  specially  to  do 
with  the  conscioasness  of  sin  and  its  atonement ;  and  on  this 
account,  being  so  identified  with  sin,  it  came  to  receive  its  dis- 
tinctive name — the  same  vfovd  C^w^D)  denoting  both.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  it  was  offered  on  special  occa- 
sions, when  some  particular  act  of  sin  had  interrupted  the 
covenant-relationship,  and  called  for  a  specific  atonement  to 
re-establish  the  offender's  position.  But  to  impress  upon  Isniel 
the  conviction  that  such  sins  were  always  proceeding,  even 
though  they  might  not  be  distinctly  brought  home  to  the  people's 
consciousness,  and  made  the  subject  of  individual  confession 
and  forgiveness,  the  service  of  the  day  of  yearly  atonement  was 
appointed,  which  derived  its  peculiar  character  from  the  regard 
that  was  to  be  had  in  it  to  all  the  sins  and  transgressions  of 
Israel,  and  the  purging  of  them  away  by  a  grand  sin-offering. 
In  this  case,  of  course,  the  sins  of  the  peo])le  were  contemplate 
in  their  totality,  and  not  with  reference  to  particular  kinds  or 
occasions.  And  the  same  was  the  case  when  there  was  the 
introduction  to  a  new  sphere  of  covenant-relationship,  as  at  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  or  at  the  joint  consecration 
of  priesthood  and  people  in  their  relation  one  to  another.^  In 
such  services  we  find  the  sin-offering  taking  precedence  of  all 
others,  not  because  of  any  formal  acts  of  sin  committed,  but 
because  the  transaction  proceeded  on  the  idea  of  a  new  stage 
or  development  going  to  be  reached  in  covenant  life  or  privily, 
and  it  was  fit  that  the  sin  and  unworthiness  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned should  be  brought  to  remembrance  and  purged  away. 
Although  no  express  instances  are  on  record,  yet  it  will  be 
understood  of  itself — the  analogy  of  the  preceding  cases  clearly 
involves  it — that  when  persons  for  the  first  time  sought  to  be 
admitted  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant,  it  would  need  to  be 
done,  among  other  services,  with  confession  of  sin  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  sin-offering.  And  as  sins  generally  had  to  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  those  greater  occasions  which 
called  for  the  sin-offering,  it  were  plainly  unwarrantable  to 

1  Lev.  viii.,  ix. 
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limit  its  application,  as  necessarily  and  in  its  own  nature  re- 
ferring only  to  sins  of  a  subordinate  or  inferior  kind. 

It  is  true,  when  we  turn  to  the  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  as 
prescribed  for  special  occasions,  there  is  a  certain  limitation,  not 
so  properly  in  the  kind  of  sins  to  be  atoned,  as  in  the  mode  of 
their  commission.  The  sins  themselves  are  characterized  quite 
generally, — ^  If  a  soul  shall  sin  against  any  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord;^^  this  is  the  common  description  which  is 
afterwards  in  succession  applied  to  priest,  congregation  as  a 
body,  ruler,  private  individual,  in  almost  the  same  words,  and 
in  each  case  varied  by  the  explanatory  statement  of  something 
having  been  done  which  should  not  be  done.  But  the  doing  is 
qualified  by  the  term  bisJigagah  (nj^^ii), — not  strictly  in  igno^ 
ranee  J  as  the  English  Bible  puts  it,  but  by  erring  j  by  mistake^  or 
oversight.  The  expression  is  partly  explained  by  an  additional 
clause,  as  at  ch.  iv.  13,  where  the  thing  said  to  have  been  done 
bishgagah  is  represented  as  '  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  congrega- 
tion,' and  only  afterwards  becomes  known  to  them ;  and  again, 
at  vers.  23,  28,  where  the  discovery  of  the  sin  is  spoken  of  as  the 
occasion  of  offering  the  sacrifice.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  it  also 
by  being  used  in  one  place  of  the  manslayer,^  as  compared  with 
the  later  description,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  murderer 
by  his  having  done  the  deed  '  without  knowing'  (njn  vSa),  and 
'not  hating  him  in  times  past.''  Then,  finally,  we  have  sins  of 
this  description  further  distinguished  by  being  conti*asted  with 
sins  of  presumption,  literally  '  sins  with  a  high  hand,'  ^ — that  is, 
sins  committed  in  deliberate  and  open  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
Heaven,  and  as  with  a  wilful  determination  to  contest  with  Him 
the  supremacy.  For  sins  of  this  description  no  sin-offering 
was  to  be  allowed,  while  it  would  be  accepted  for  the  others.^ 

It  is  quite  plain,  by  putting  together  these  comparative  and 

1  Lev.  iv.  2.      *  Num.  xxxv.  11.      »  Deut  iv,  42.      «  Num.  xt.  28^0. 

'  There  was  undoubtedly  a  rigour  in  the  Old  Testament  regarding  pre- 
sumptuous sins,  which  is  not  found  in  the  New.  The  greater  manifestation 
of  grace  in  the  latter  called  for  a  difference,  though  still  it  is  a  difference 
only  in  degree;  for  here  also  there  is  a  hardened  impenitence  which  is  prac- 
tically beyond  the  reach  of  mercy — a  phase  of  sin  for  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness,  as  the  following  passages  show :  Matt.  xii.  31 ;  Heb.  x.  26-29 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  1  John  v.  16,  etc.  Now,  however,  the  range  and  compass  of 
mercy  has  become  greater. 
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explanatory  statements,  what  are  to  be  understood  by  the  sins 
under  consideration.  If  one  might  say,  with  Kurtz,  that  from 
the  stress  laid  on  the  sins  being  at  first  hid  from  the  guilty  partj, 
and  only  afterwards  becoming  known,  unconscious  and  unin- 
tentional sins  were  those  primarily  meant — the  normal  sins,  in 
a  manner,  of  this  class — ^yet  it  is  impossible  to  think  only  of 
such ;  and  Kurtz  himself  ^  has  latterly  found  it  needful  to  in- 
clude many  that  were  done  knowingly  and  intentioually — sins 
of  infirmity,  committed  in  the  violence  of  passion,  under  some 
powerful  temptation,  or  from  some  motive  appealing  to  the 
weaker  part  of  the  soul,  as  contradistinguished  from  deliberate 
and  settled  malice.  Some  of  the  cases  specified  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ch.  v.,  as  among  those  for  which  sin-offerings  might  be 
presented,'  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  sins  of  that  description 
were  to  be  understood.  For  while  we  have  there  such  things 
mentioned  as  touching,  even  unwittingly,  the  carcase  of  an 
unclean  beast,  or  the  person  of  a  man  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  in  a  state  of  uncleanness,  there  is  also  the  case  of  one 
who,  when  solemnly  called  upon  to  give  evidence  regarding  a 
matter  of  which  he  had  been  cognizant,  yet,  for  some  selfisli 
reason  operating  on  him  at  the  time,  withheld  the  testimony  he 
should  have  given  (ver.  1),  and  the  case  of  one  who  had  pro- 
nounced a  rash  vow  or  oath,  committing  himself  to  do  what 
should  either  not  at  all  or  not  in  the  circumstances  have  been 
undertaken  (ver.  4).  These  were  plainly  things  which  could 
not  have  happened  without  knowledge  or  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  transgressor ;  but  they  betrayed  hastiness  of  spirit, 
or  the  moral  weakness  which  could  not  resist  a  present  tempta- 

1  Sacred  Offerings,  §  90. 

^  There  is  an  unfortunate  division  and  heading  of  chapters  here ;  Ux  the 
law  of  the  sin-offering  should  include  all  ch.  iv.,  and  also  ch.  ▼.  of  Leriticus 
to  the  end  of  ver.  13.  It  is  only  at  ver.  14,  where  a  new  section  opens  with, 
'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying/  that  the  law  of  the  trespass- 
offering  begins,  while  there  is  no  such  formal  introduction  of  a  new  subject 
at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter.  With  the  exception  of  Biihr  and 
Hofmann,  most  commentators  of  note  are  now  agreed  on  this  as  the  proper 
division.  That  the  word  trespass  sometimes  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  ch.  t., 
merely  arose  from  the  two  kinds  of  offering  having  much  in  common,  thougfa 
still  the  proper  sacrifice  here  is  once  and  again  called  a  sin-offering  (vers.  6, 
7,  9,  11,  12),  and  the  victims  appointed  are  also  those  of  the  sin-offering. 
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tion.  Viewed  in  this  light,  too,  they  cannot  be  rej^arded  other- 
"wise  than  as  specimens  of  a  class ;  for  no  one  could  possibly 
imagine  that  moral  weakness,  displaying  itself  in  the  matter  of 
rash  swearing,  or  in  a  cowardly  refusal  to  give  faithful  testi- 
mony on  fitting  occasions,  was  different  in  kind  from  such 
weakness  when  appearing  in  various  other  directions.  On  this 
account,  and  also  on  account  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  sin  and  trespass-off ering  (which  differed  only,  as  will  appear, 
in  subordinate  points),  we  are  certainly  warranted  to  include 
the  sins  mentioned  in  Lev.  vi.  1-5  as  belonging  to  the  class 
now  under  consideration ;  and  among  these  are  lying,  deceit, 
betrayal  of  trust,  false  swearing,  fraudulent  behaviour.  In 
further  proof  of  the  same  thing,  we  find  even  adultery  men- 
tioned elsewhere,^  if  committed  with  a  bondmaid,  as  an  offence 
which  might  be  expiated  by  this  class  of  offerings. 

From  this  induction  of  particulars  several  important  con- 
clusions follow,  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
offerings  for  sin  and  trespass,  as  indeed  of  the  sacrificial  worship 
generally  of  the  Old  Covenant,  which,  if  duly  considered,  should 
put  an  end  to  certain  partial  and  mistaken  views,  that  occa- 
sionally appear  in  quarters  and  obtain  a  countenance  they  are 
not  entitled  to.  (1.)  One  of  these  is,  that  sin-offerings  availed 
only  for  special  acts  of  sin,  or  sins  committed  on  special 
occasions, — a  view  that  we  are  surprised  to  see  Kurtz  still 
adhering  to.  Undoubtedly  special  sins  formed  appropriate 
occasions — and  indeed  the  greater  number  of  occasions — on 
which  such  offerings  were  expected  to  be  presented ;  but  not 
by  any  means  the  whole.  The  grand  sin-offering  of  every 
year  was  alone  conclusive  proof  against  such  an  idea,  since  in 
it  a  remembrance  was  made  of  sins  without  distinction,  and  the 
object  was  to  cleanse  the  people  from  all  their  impurities.  The 
sin-offerings  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  and  the  formal 
entrance  of  the  people  on  the  tabernacle- worship,  constitute 
another  proof.  Coupling  with  such  things  the  specific  instruc- 
tions given  for  the  presentation  of  a  sin-offering,  as  often  as 
conviction  of  some  particular  sin  bore  in  upon  their  souls,  con- 
scientious and  thoughtful  Israelites  must  have  felt,  that  when- 
ever a  sense  of  sin  troubled  their  conscience,  and  made  them 

^  Lev.  xix.  20. 
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afraid  of  God's  rebuke,  It  was  through  an  offering  of  this  de- 
scription that  relief  should  be  sought. 

(2.)  Another  and  greatlj  more  common,  though  equally 
ungrounded  notion,  is,  that  offerings  for  sin,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times put,  all  offerings  under  the  Old  Covenant,  availed  oolj 
for  the  atonement  of  ceremonial  transgression,  or  the  removal 
of  ceremonial  uncleanness.  Bahr  has  exhibited  this  view  of  the 
sin-offering,  holding  it  to  have  contemplated  only  theocratical 
sins,  but  not  such  as  were  in  the  stricter  sense  moral,  though  be 
has  in  this  met  with  little  support  from  th^  abler  theologians  of  h'ls 
own  country,  as  in  his  view  of  sacrifice  by  blood  generally.  Bat 
there  has  ever  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Unitarian  writers, 
or  such  as  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement, 
to  restrict  the  object  of  the  sin-offerings  to  merely  ceremonial 
and  slighter  offences.  So  zealously  was  the  idea  advocated  by 
them  about  the  close  of  last  century,  that  Magee  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  subject  a  measure  of  consideration.^  Since 
then,  however,  it  has  occasionally  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
evangelical  divines,  who  hold  entirely  orthodox  views  on  the 
person  and  the  work  of  Christ,  and  who  would  explain  the  om- 
nection  between  the  Old  and  the  New  as  to  sin  and  sacrifice, 
on  the  principle  of  all  being  outward  and  ceremonial  in  the 
one,  inward  and  real  in  the  other.  According  to  them,  the 
sins  atoned,  not  merely  by  the  special  sin-offerings,  but  also 
on  the  day  of  yearly  atonement,  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
^  breaches  of  legal  order  and  ceremonial  etiquette,  involving 
neither  moral  guilt  nor  even  bodily  soil  or  stain.'  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  purification  effected  was  entirely  of  the 
same  kind :  it  rectified  the  worshipper^s  relation  merely  in  an 
outward  respect  to  the  camp  of  God's  people  or  the  courts  of 
His  house,  secured  for  him  a  right  of  access  to  these,  and  to  the 
external  privileges  therewith  connected;  but  left  all  the  sins 
which  really  wounded  his  conscience  and  disturbed  his  spiritual 
relation  to  God  untouched,  except  in  so  far  as  he  could  desciy 
through  the  outward  and  ceremonial  services  the  type  and 
assurance  of  a  higher  redemption.^    There  can  be  no  doubt 

*  On  Atonement^  Note  27. 

*  See,  for  one  of  the  latest  exhibitions  of  this  view,  Dr.  Candliah^s  work 
On  the  A  tonement,  ch.  v. 
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that  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  can  in  this  way  be  set 
forth  and  maintained,  and  also  that  the  connection  between 
type  and  antitype  can  be  formally  preserved;  but  it  seems 
scarcely  less  certain,  that  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  and  the  organic  relation  which  especially  its  sacrificial 
institate  held  to  the  work  of  Christ,  would  suffer  material 
damage,  and  be  virtually  undermined.  For  what  could  we 
seriously  think  of  a  religion  which  took  specially  to  do  with  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  a  people,  gave  them  the  purest 
law,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  often  charged  them  with  the 
gravest  sins,  which  yet  in  its  most  solemn  services  contemplated 
nothing  higher  than  points  of  religious  etiquette — matters  simply 
of  conventional  propriety,  and  lying  outside  the  strictly  moral 
sphere  ?  Could  the  means,  in  such  a  case,  seem  to  have  been 
in  fitting  correspondence  with  the  aim  ostensibly  pursued  ? 
And  the  punctilios  of  Pharisaism,  instead  of  being  the  reprovable 
follies  and  perversions  of  men  who  had  lost  sight  of  the  spirit 
nnd  design  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  lived,  should 
they  not  have  been  the  native  growth  and  proper  development 
of  the  system?  If  the  most  solemn  parts  of  their  religion 
spoke  only  of  religious  etiquette  and  outward  decorum,  it  had 
surely  been  hard  to  blame  them  if  they  made  this  their  chief  con- 
cern: they  but  took  the  impress  of  the  economy  they  lived  under. 
And  yet  this  economy,  strange  to  think,  was  set  up  by  the  God 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  throughout  so  predominantly  ethical  in  its 
tone,  and  sets  so  little  by  the  outward  where  the  outward  alone 
was  to  be  found  I  The  whole,  on  such  a  view,  appears  full  of  in- 
consistencies and  practical  contradictions.  Nor  can  the  objections 
thus  raised  be  met  by  pointing  to  the  higher  things  typified  by 
those  ceremonial  expiations;  for  this  typical  element  had  no 
formal  place  in  the  system:  it  existed  no  otherwise  than  as 
something  underlying  or  implied  in  the  great  principles  and 
relations  on  which  the  system  was  constructed ;  and  how,  even 
after  such  a  fashion,  could  it  exist,  if  the  moral  element  was 
wanting  in  the  typical  ?  In  the  antitypical  things  of  Christ's 
redemption  the  moral  is  the  one  and  all ;  and  if  the  ritual  of 
Old  Testament  sacrifice  had  borne  no  direct  relation  to  it^  either 
as  to  guilt  or  purification,  then  the  most  vital  link  of  connec- 
tion between  the  two  systems  was  missing.    But  when  we  look 
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to  the  sacrificial  institute  itself,  we  find  the  view  we  contend 
against  destitute  of  foundation  in  fact.  Hengstenberg,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  sacred  offerings,  has  justly  said,  in  opposition  to 
Bahr,  that  ^  such  a  separation  between  the  moral  and  the  cere- 
monial law  was  quite  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment ;  and  it  can  only  be  upheld  with  any  appearance  of  troth 
by  those  who  utterly  misconceive  the  symbolical  character  of 
the  ceremonial  law.'  ^  Indeed,  as  we  have  shown  in  an  earlia 
part  of  this  volume,*  there  was  nothing  merely  ceremonial  in 
the  Old  Covenant :  the  moral  element  pervaded  the  whole,  and 
every  part  of  it ;  and  neither  an  exclusion  nor  a  privilege  wss 
rightly  understood,  till  it  was  seen  in  a  moral  light.  Besides, 
in  the  ritual  prescriptions  concerning  offerings  for  sin  and  tres- 
pass, breaches  of  the  moral  law  (as  we  have  seen)  not  only  are 
included,  but  even  occupy  by  much  the  largest  place;  and 
both  in  that  ritual  and  in  the  service  of  the  day  of  atonement, 
^all  transgressions,'  or  sins  against  'any  of  the  command- 
ments of  God,  in  doing  what  should  not  be  done,'  are  expressly 
mentioned. 

(3.)  A  still  further  though  closely  related  form  of  error, 
regarding  this  part  of  the  ancient  sacrificial  system,  consists  in 
distinguishing,  not  between  moral  and  ceremonial  (for  this  is 
held  by  the  parties  concerned — chiefly,  though  not  exclusively, 
of  the  school  of  Spencer — to  be  untenable),  but  between  external 
and  internal,  or  sin  as  a  political  and  social  misdemeanour,  and 
sin  as  a  spiritual  evil  and  disease  of  the  heart.  The  law  of 
Moses  generally,  it  is  alleged,  and  its  prescriptions  especially 
respecting  offerings  for  sin,  had  to  do  with  transgressions  only 
in  the  one  aspect,  but  not  in  the  other.  The  code  which 
regulated  penalties  and  atonements  among  the  Jews,  was  ^a 
mere  system  of  external  control,  exactly  parallel  to  the  penal 
codes  of  other  nations,  except  so  far  as  it  was  modified  by  its 
recognising  no  sovereign  but  God  Himself.'  This  exception, 
however,  was  an  all-important  one ;  for  as  the  Sovereign,  so  of 

^  See  also  Keil,  Archseologie,  L  p.  220,  who  repeats  the  same  senti- 
ments ;  and  Kurtr,  in  his  Sacred  Offerings,  §  92.    Both  hold  the 
between  positively  religious  or  ceremonial  and  moral  laws  to  have  no 
ence  in  the  Mosaic  economy  as  to  sacrifice. 

«  Ch.  ii.  §  5. 
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necessity  His  law ;  the  one  being  holy, — holy  in  the  sense  of 
spiritual,  inward,  requiring  truth  in  the  heart, — the  other  could 
not  be  different.  And  yet  the  theory  in  question  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  different.  It  acknowledges  that, 
from  the  state  being  a  theocracy,  sins  were  necessarily  regarded 
as  crimes,  and  vice  versa;  but  holds  overt  acts  only  to  have 
possessed  this  character.  These  alone  exposed  to  excision  ; 
and  it  being  the  object  of  expiatory  sacrifice  to  prevent  exci- 
sion, its  atoning  value  went  no  further.  What  the  worshipper 
gained  by  his  offerings  for  sin,  was  simply  to  have  the  overt 
acts  covered  which  violated  its  code  of  external  jurisprudence  ; 
but  sin  as  a  defilement  of  the  conscience,  or  a  moral  depravity, 
yf2&  alike  beyond  legal  punishment  and  legal  sacrifice.  How, 
then,  on  such  a  view,  shall  we  reconcile  the  Lawgiver  with 
His  law  t  They  stand  in  ill  agreement  with  each  other ;  for, 
by  the  supposition,  the  spiritual  and  holy  Jehovah  legislated 
much  like  an  earthly  sovereign,  and  dealt  with  things  rather 
than  with  persons.  Now,  the  law  of  the  sin-offering,  as  the 
law  of  sacrifice  in  general,  was  based  upon  the  exactly  opposite 
principle :  it  had  respect  to  persons,  and  to  these  as  related  to 
a  God  of  righteousness  and  truth,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
terms ;  and  to  the  offerings  only  in  so  far  as  they  represented 
what  belonged  to  the  persons,  not  to  anything  they  might  or 
could  be  by  themselves.  Their  object,  consequently,  was  not 
alone  to  prevent  excision  from  the  theocracy,  but  rather  to 
secure  continuance  therein  with  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
Him  who  presided  over  its  interests,  without  which,  to  the  true 
Israelite,  the  theocracy  wanted  its  most  essential  characteristic. 
Such  an  one  knew  perfectly  that  the  God  with  whom  he  had 
to  do,  tried  the  reins  and  the  hearts ;  that,  however  blameless 
outwardly,  still  if  he  regarded  iniquity  in  his  heart,  God  would 
not  hear  or  bless  him  ;  and  so,  when  called  to  think  of  having 
atonement  made  for  whatever  he  had  done  against  any  of  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  which  should  cleanse  him  from 
all  his  transgressions,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  inward  as  well 
as  the  outward,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  political,  defections, 
should  have  risen  into  view.  It  mattered  not  that  the  theo- 
cracy itself  had  a  local  habitation  and  a  temporal  history,  and 
that  its  penalties  partook  of  the  same   local  and  temporal 
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his  conscience ;  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  conscience  had 
been  aggrieved  hy  what  was  done,  and  must  have  been  purged 
by  the  atonement  presented.  But  in  all  the  passages  the 
apostle  is  speaking  of  what,  in  the  proper  sense,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  God,  or  of  a  son]  Fully  enlightened  by  His  truth, 
can  afford  a  real  and  valid  satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  sin,  not 
of  what  might  or  might  not  provide  for  it  a  present  and  ac- 
cepted though  inadequate  atonement.  The  matter  stood  thus : 
A  certain  visible  relationship  was  established  under  the  old 
economy  between  Israel  and  God  —  admitting  of  being  re- 
established, as  often  as  it  was  interrupted  by  sin,  through  a 
system  of  animal  sacrifices  and  corporeal  ablutions.  But  all 
waa,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  imperfect.  The  sanctuary 
itself,  in  connection  with  which  the  relationship  was  maintained, 
was  a  worldly  one — the  mere  image  of  the  heavenly  or  true. 
And  even  that  was  in  its  inner  glory  veiled  to  the  worshipper : 
God  hid  at  the  very  time  He  revealed  Himself — kept  Himself 
at  some  distance,  even  when  He  came  nearest,  so  that  mani- 
festly the  root  of  the  evil  was  not  yet  reached :  the  conscience 
was  not  in  such  a  sense  purged  as  to  be  made  perfect,  or 
ble  of  feeling  tliorouglily  at  its  ease  iu  the  pi-eaence  of  the 
•f  One;  for  l/tat  another  and  higher  medium  of  purification 
\  needed,  and  should  be  looked  for.  At  the  same  time, 
B  was  such  a  purification  administered  as  secured  for  those 
■experienced  it  a  certain  measure  of  access  to  God's  fellow- 
of  His  favour;  it  sanctified  their  flesh,  so 
idrait  of  their  personal  approach  to  the  place  where  God 
1  met  with  His  people  to  bless  them. 
[iper,  in  such  a  connection,  becomes 
Willi)  sanctuary,  on  the  part  of  God  ; 
^ly  the  whole,  though  ostensibly  they 
Tiemenls  mediated  between  the  two, 
:  the  barrier  which  sin  was  ever 
V  so  imperfect  a  medium,  and  with 
[ill!  conscience  of  the  worshipper  could 
f  and  tfficient  remedy  had  yet  been 
■r  Scripture  of  the  difference  between 
God's  dispensations,  that  '  The  law 
and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ,'  or, '  The 
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character ;  for  not  the  less  on  that  account  did  they  bear  on 
them  the  impress  of  Ood*s  will  and  character,  and  it  was  this 
with  which  all  the  laws  and  services  of  the  religion  of  the 
Israelite  were  designed  to  bring  him  into  harmony.  The  higher 
and  future  worlds  were  comparatively  veiled  to  his  view  :  with 
the  present  alone  he  had  directly  and  ostensibly  to  do ;  but 
with  this  as  subject  to  the  oversight  and  control  of  One  who, 
in  His  method  of  dealing,  could  not  but  show  that  He  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  And  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  atonement,  whether  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  (as  in 
the  private  sin-offerings),  or  on  the  mercy-seat  (as  in  the  day 
of  atonement),  could  not  have  properly  met  his  case,  if  it  had 
not  furnished  him  with  a  present  deliverance  from  any  burden 
of  guilt  under  which  he  groaned. 

It  is  not,  in  truth,  so  much  a  consideration  of  the  passages 
of  Old  Testament  Scripture  which  treat  of  the  sacrificial  offer- 
ings for  sin  that  has  given  rise  to  the  views  we  have  been  con- 
troverting, as  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
appear  to  deny  to  those  ancient  sacrifices  any  validity  as  to 
the  purifying  of  the  soul.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Paul,  *  that  by 
Christ  all  who  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which 
they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.'  ^  And  still 
more  strongly  and  expressly  in  Hebrews,  it  is  declared  that  the 
gifts  and  sacrifices  of  the  law  ^  could  not  make  him  that  did  the 
service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience ; '  ^  that  it  was 
^  not  possible  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  take  away 
sins ; '  ^  and  that  such  blood,  as  the  ashes  also  of  the  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  could  but  avail  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh,  while  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  this  alone,  can  purge 
the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.*  If 
such  passages  were  to  be  taken  absolutely,  they  would  cer- 
tainly deny  any  spiritual  benefit  whatever  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament worshipper  from  his  legal  sacrifices.  But  that  they 
cannot  be  so  taken,  is  evident  alone  from  this,  that  even  when 
viewed  as  offerings  for  such  offences  as  affected  the  outward 
and  theocratical  position  of  an  Israelite,  and  satisfying  for 
these,  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  stand  altogether  apart  from 

1  Acts  xui.  39.  «  Ch.  ix.  9. 

8  Ch.  X.  4.  <  Ch.  ix.  13,  14. 
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his  conscience ;  to  a  certain  extent^  at  least,  conscience  had 
been  aggrieved  by  what  was  done,  and  must  have  been  purged 
by  the  atonement  presented.  But  in  all  the  passages  the 
apostle  is  speaking  of  what,  in  the  proper  sense,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  God,  or  of  a  soul  fully  enlightened  by  His  truth, 
can  afford  a  real  and  valid  satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  sin,  not 
of  what  might  or  might  not  provide  for  it  a  present  and  ac- 
cepted though  inadequate  atonement.  The  matter  stood  thus : 
A  certain  visible  relationship  was  established  under  the  old 
economy  between  Israel  and  God  —  admitting  of  being  re- 
established, as  often  as  it  was  interrupted  by  sin,  through  a 
system  of  animal  sacrifices  and  corporeal  ablutions.  But  all 
was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  imperfect.  The  sanctuary 
itself,  in  connection  with  which  the  relationship  was  maintained, 
was  a  worldly  one — ^the  mere  image  of  the  heavenly  or  true. 
And  even  that  was  in  its  inner  glory  veiled  to  the  worshipper : 
God  hid  at  the  very  time  He  revealed  Himself — ^kept  Himself 
at  some  distance,  even  when  He  came  nearest,  so  that  mani- 
festly the  root  of  the  evil  was  not  yet  reached  :  the  conscience 
was  not  in  such  a  sense  purged  as  to  be  made  perfect,  or 
capable  of  feeling  thoroughly  at  its  ease  in  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  One ;  for  that  another  and  higher  medium  of  purification 
was  needed,  and  should  be  looked  for.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  such  a  purification  administered  as  secured  for  those 
who  experienced  it  a  certain  measure  of  access  to  God*s  fellow- 
ship and  experience  of  His  favour  ;  it  sanctified  their  flesh,  so 
as  to  admit  of  their  personal  approach  to  the  place  where  God 
recorded  His  name,  and  met  with  His  people  to  bless  them. 
The  flesh  of  the  worshipper,  in  such  a  connection,  becomes 
the  correlative  to  the  wortdly  sanctuary,  on  the  part  of  God ; 
not  as  if  these  were  actually  the  whole,  though  ostensibly  they 
were  such ;  and  while  atonements  mediated  between  the  two, 
removing  from  time  to  time  the  barrier  which  sin  ivas  ever 
tending  to  raise,  yet  it  was  by  so  imperfect  a  medium,  and  with 
results  so  transitory,  that  the  conscience  of  the  worshipper  could 
not  feel  as  if  the  proper  and  efficient  remedy  had  yet  been 
found.  We  read  in  later  Scripture  of  the  difference  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  in  God's  dispensations,  that  '  The  law 
came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ/  or,  *  The 
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darkness  is  past,  the  clear  light  now  shineth ' — not  as  if  there 
liad  been  no  light,  no  grace  and  truth  before,  but  merely  none 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  what  now  appeared.  And  in  like 
manner,  in  the  passages  under  consideration,  the  measure  of 
relief  and  purification  to  guilty  consciences  which  was  afforded 
by  the  provisional  institutions  of  the  tabernacle,  because  of 
their  inadequate  character,  and  the  imperfect  naeans  employed 
in  their  accomplishment,  are  for  the  occasion  overlooked  or 
placed  out  of  sight,  in  order  to  bring  prominently  out  the  real, 
the  ultimate,  and  perfect  salvation  that  had  been  at  length 
brought  in  by  Christ 

With  these  explanations  in  regard  to  the  general  nature  of 
the  sin-offering,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  presented,  we 
turn  now  to  the  ritual  concerning  the  offering  itself.  And  first 
in  respect  to  the  choice  of  victims :  where  we  meet  with  a  strik- 
ing diversity,  according  to  the  position  of  the  party  for  whom 
the  offering  was  to  be  made.  When  the  sin  was  that  merely  of 
a  private  member  of  the  congregation,  the  offering  was  to 
consist  of  a  female  kid  of  the  goat  or  a  lamb^ — so  also  at  the 
discharge  of  the  Nazarite,  and  the  purification  of  the  leper' — 
or,  in  cases  of  poverty,  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons, 
but  merely  as  a  substitute  for  the  normal  offering ;  and  when 
even  such  would  have  proved  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offerer,  a  little  flour  was  allowed  to  be  used, 
though  without  oil  or  frankincense.  When  the  offender  was  a 
ruler  in  the  congregation,  the  offering  was  to  be  a  mals  kid, — 
when  it  was  the  congregation  or  the  high  priest,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  a  young  bullock  ;  while  on  the  day  of  atonement  the 
offering  for  the  congregation  consisted  of  two  goats,  and  that 
for  the  high  priest  was  a  bullock ;  because  not  only  in  his 
official  capacity  did  he  represent  the  congregation,  but,  from 
his  standing  in  a  relation  of  peculiar  nearness  to  God,  sinfulness 
in  him  assumed  a  more  offensive  and  aggravated  character. 
There  was  thus,  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  in  the  offerings, 
brought  out  the  important  lesson,  that  while  all  sin  is  offensive 
in  the  sight  of  God,  so  as  by  whomsoever  committed  to  deserve 
a  penalty,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  the  blood  of  atonement, 
1  Lev.  iv.  28,  v.  6.  «  Num.  vL  14 ;  Lev.  xiv.  10. 
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it  grows  in  offensiveness  with  the  position  and  number  of  trans- 
gressors ;  and  the  higher  in  privileges,  the  nearer  to  God,  so 
much  greater  also  is  the  guilt  to  be  atoned.  Hence,  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  judgment,  the  words,  '  Slay  utterly  young  and  old, 
and  begin  at  my  sanctuary j^ — that  is,  begin  there  where  the 
sin  has  its  greatest  aggravation. 

But  the  chief  and  most  distinctive  peculiarity  in  this  species 
of  sacrifice,  was  the  action  xoith  the  bloody  which,  though  vari- 
ously employed,  was  always  used  so  as  to  give  a  relatively 
strong  and  intense  expression  to  the  ideas  of  sin  and  atonement. 
When  the  offering  had  respect  to  a  single  individual,  a  ruler  or 
a  private  member  of  the  congregation,  the  blood  was  not  simply 
to  be  poured  round  about  the  altar,  but  some  of  it  also  to  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar — its  prominent  points,  its 
insignia,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  honour  and  dignity.  When 
the  offering  was  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  consisted  only  of  doves, 
as  in  the  case  of  very  poor  persons,  this  latter  action  was  not 
prescribed,*  But  if  it  was  for  the  sin  of  the  high  priest  (*  the 
priest  that  is  anointed,'^ — meaning,  however,  the  high  priest, 
because  he  had  the  anointing  in  a  pre-eminent  sense),*  or  of  tiie 
congregation  at  large,  besides  these  actions  in  the  outer  court, 
a  portion  of  the  blood  was  to  be  carried  into  the  Sanctuary, 
where  the  priest  was  to  sprinkle  with  liis  finger  seven  times 
before  the  inner  veil,  and  again  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
incense.  It  was  to  be  done  in  the  Holy  Place  before  the  veil, 
because  that  was  the  symbolical  dwelling-place  of  the  high 
priest,  or  of  the  congregation  as  represented  by  him ;  and  upon 
the  altar  of  incense  in  particular,  because  that  was  the  most 
important  article  of  furniture  there,  and  one  also  that  stood  in 
a  near  relation  to  the  altar  of  bnrnt-ofiferins.  A  still  hlMier 
expression,  and  the  last, — the  highest  expression  which  could  be 
given  of  the  ideas  in  question  by  means  of  the  blood, — was  pre- 
sented when  the  high  priest,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  went 
with  the  blood  of  his  own  and  the  people's  sin-ofifering  into  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  and  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat — the  very  place 
of  Jehovah's  throne.  In  this  action  the  sin  appeared,  on  the 
one  hand,  rising  to  its  most  dreadful  form  of  a  condemning 

i  Ch.  ix.  6.  «  Lev.  v.  9. 

*  Lev.  iv.  3.  *  Comp.  Lev.  xvL  82 ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2. 
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witness  in  the  presence-chamber  of  God^  and^  on  the  other,  the 
atonement  assumed  the  appearance  of  so  perfect  and  complete  t 
satisfaction,  that  the  sinner  could  come  nigh  to  the  seat  of  God, 
and  return  again  not  only  unscathed^  but  with  an  assurance  that 
the  entire  mass  of  guilt  was  cast  into  the  gulph  of  oblivion. 

It  is  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sin-offering  as  God*s 
special  provision  for  removing  the  guilt  of  sin^  from  what  might 
be  called  the  intensely  atoning  power  of  its  blood,  that  the  other 
arrangements,  especially  in  regard  to  Hie  fiesh^  were  ordered 
The  blood  was  so  sacred,  that  if  any  portion  of  it  should  by 
accident  have  come  upon  the  garments  of  the  persons  officiating, 
the  garment '  whereupon  it  was  sprinkled  was  to  be  washed  in 
the  Holy  Place  ;'^  it  must  not  be  carried  out  beyond  the  proper 
region  of  consecrated  things.  The  flesh  was  not  consumed  upon 
the  altar — the  fat  alone  was  burned,  as  standing  in  near  con- 
nection with  the  more  vital  parts,  and  the  indication  of  life 
in  its  greater  healthfulness  and  vigour  (but  see  under  peace- 
offering,  in  which  the  burning  of  the  fat  formed  a  more  dis- 
tinguishing feature) ;  and  though  the  kidneys  and  the  canl 
above  the  liver,  or  rather,  the  greater  lobe  of  the  liver,  which 
had  the  caul  attached  to  it,  are  also  mentioned  as  parts  to  be 
burnt,  yet  it  was  simply  from  their  being  so  closely  connected 
with  the  fat,  that  they  were  regarded  as  in  a  manner  one  with 
it  (whence  in  Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  30,  31,  all  the  parts  actually 
burnt  are  called  simply  the  fat).  These  portions,  as  specially 
set  apart  for  Jehovah,  were  burnt  upon  the  altar,  in  token  of 
His  acceptance  of  the  offering,  and  were  declared  to  be  'a 
sweet  savour'  to  Him^ — so  completely  had  the  guilt  been 
abolished  by  the  blood  of  expiation.  But  while  the  flesh  itself 
was  not  consumed  upon  the  altar,  it  was  declared  to  be  most 
holy  (literally,  *  a  holy  of  holies'),  and  could  be  eaten  by  none 
but  the  ofliciating  priests,  not  even  by  their  families,  and  by 
themselves  only  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tabernacle. 
And  if  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  prepared  was  earthen,  receiv- 
ing as  it  must  then  have  done  a  portion  of  the  substance,  it  was 
required  to  be  broken,  as  too  sacred  to  be  henceforth  applied  to 
a  common  use ;  or  if  of  brass,  it  was  ordered  to  be  scoured  and 
rinsed  in  water,  that  not  even  the  smallest  fragment  of  flesh  so 
»  Lev.  vL  27.  «  Lev.  iv.  81. 
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holy  might  come  in  contact  with  common  things^  or  be  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  sanctuary.^ 

In  connection  with  this  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering 
by  the  priesthood,  there  is  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  controversy ;  it  is  that  in  which  Moses  said  to 
Aaron  of  this  offering,  ^  It  is  most  holy,  and  it  is  given  you 
to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for 
them  before  the  Lord."  This  cannot  mean  that  the  flesh  of 
the  sin-offering  still  had  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  as  it  were, 
inhering  in  it,  and  that  the  priests,  by  devouring  the  one,  made 
finally  away  with  the  other.  In  that  case,  the  flesh  must  rather 
have  been  regarded  as  most  polluted,  instead  of  being  most  holy. 
And  it  seems  strange  that  Hengstenberg  should  still  adhere  to 
that  view,  which  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  older  commen- 
tators. But  the  atonement,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  was 
made  when,  after  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  inflicted  on  the  victim,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
of  God.  This  denoted  that  its  life-blood  was  not  only  given, 
but  also  accepted  by  God,  in  the  room  of  the  sinful ;  which  was 
further  exhibited  by  the  burning  of  the  fatty  parts  as  a  sweet 
savour.  And  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  priests,  as  at  once 
God's  familiars  and  the  people's  representatives,  could  only  be 
intended  to  give  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  completeness 
of  the  reconciliation — to  show  by  their  incorporation  with  the 
sacrifice,  how  entirely  through  it  the  guilt  had  been  removed, 
and  the  means  of  removing  it  converted  even  into  the  suste- 
nance of  the  holiest  life.  The  'bearing  of  the  iniquity,'  if 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  priesthood, 
could  only  be  viewed  as  a  still  further  exhibition  of  the  same 
idea — completing  the  transaction  by  the  surrender  of  the  Lord's 
portion  to  His  chosen  servants  for  their  enjoyment,  and  thereby 
showing  the  perfected  result  of  the  atonement.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  connect  what  is  said  in  the  passage  referred  to 
specifically  with  the  eating  of  the  flesh  :  the  view  of  Hofniann, 
adopted  by  Kurtz  and  several  others,  seems  the  more  correct, 
viz.  that  it  is  of  the  sin-offering  itself,  not  of  the  eating  of  its 
flesh,  that  God  had  given  it  to  the  priesthood  to  take  away  the 
iniquity  of  the  congregation;  and  this  is  mentioned  for  the 
^  Lev.  vi.  25-29,  viL  6.  •  Lev.  x.  17. 
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purpose  of  showing  why  it  should  be  regarded  by  them  as  a 
most  holy  thing,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  eaten.  When,  how- 
ever, Kurtz  says  that  *  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  priests  had 
no  other  signification  than  to  set  forth  the  idea  that  the  priestSi 
as  the  servants  of  God  and  the  members  of  His  household,  were 
supplied  from  the  table  of  God,'  this  seems  to  carry  the  matter 
somewhat  too  far  on  the  other  side ;  for  it  was  surely  a  most 
natural  inference  to  draw  from  such  eating,  that  God  intended 
thereby  to  set  before  the  offerer  how  completely  his  sin  had 
been  taken  away,  and  his  restoration  to  the  favour  of  Heaven 
had  been  effected.^ 

But  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  sin-offerings  for  the  private 
member,  or  the  single  ruler  in  the  congregation,  that  the  flesh 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priesthood  :  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
blood  was  carried  within  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  when  the  offer- 

^  Sac.  Offerings,  §  118.    The  elder,  and  indeed  most  also  of  the  recent 
typologists,  completely  misunderetood  this  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  so- 
offering,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  eating  of  the  sin,  and  so  bearing  it,  or 
making  it  their  own.     See,  for  example.  Gill  on  liev.  z.  17 ;  Bush  on  tbid, 
and  ch.  vi.  30 ;  also  Deyling,  Obs.  Sac.  L  sect  65,  §  2.     It  was  thought  in 
this  way  to  afford  the  best  adumbration  of  Christ,  whom  the  priests  typified, 
being  made  a  sin  for  His  people,  or  taking  their  guilt  upon  His  own  person 
and  bearing  it  away.    But  it  proceeds  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  and  utteriy 
confounds  the  proper  relation  of  things ;  the  flesh  as  most  holy,  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  eaten,  must  have  represented  the  aceeptableness  or  complete- 
ness of  the  sacrifice,  not  the  sinfulness  of  the  sin  atoned.    Keil^s  statement 
in  support  of  the  other  view,  that  the  priests,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and 
as  the  holy  ones,  who  themselves  needed  no  atonement,  took  the  sins  of  the 
people  on  themselves  and  consumed  them,  would  place  the  atoning  power  in 
the  priesthood  rather  than  in  the  sacrifice,  and  would  also  regard  the  flesh 
as  being  still  charged  with  sin,  after  it  had  become  most  holy.    ¥hilo,  De 
Vict,  §  13,  as  quoted  by  (Ehler,  who  takes  the  view  we  advocate,  gave  the 
sense  correctly  when  he  said,  God  would  not  have  allowed  His  priests  to 
partake  of  such  a  meal,  if  full  forgiveness  of  sin  had  not  entered.    By  tins 
view  also  the  correspondence  is  best  preserved  between  the  sin-offering  and 
Christ.    For  as  soon  as  He  completed  His  offering  by  bearing  the  penalty 
of  death,  the  relative  impurity  was  gone ;  He  was  immediately  treated  as 
the  Holy  One  and  the  Just ;  His  spirit  passed  into  glory,  and  even  His  body 
was  preserved  as  a  sacred  thing  and  treated  with  honour,  providentially 
kept  from  violence,  sought  for  and  received  by  the  rich  among  the  people, 
and  committed  to  the  tomb  with  the  usages  of  an  honourable  burial 
Christie  work  of  humiliation  was  consummated  in  His  death,  and  from  thai 
moment  began  to  appear  the  precursors  of  His  exaltation  to  glory. 
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iog  had  respect  to  a  sin  of  the  high  priest,  or  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  large — with  whom,  as  the  public  representative,  he  was 
nearly  identified — then  the  flesh  was  appointed  to  be  carried 
without  the  camp,  and  burnt  in  a  clean  place.^  These  being 
sacrifices  of  a  higher  value,  and  bearing  on  them  a  stamp  of 
still  greater  sacredness  than  those  whose  flesh  was  eaten  by 
the  priesthood,  the  injunction  given  not  to  eat  of  it,  but  to  carry 
It  without  the  camp  and  burn  it,  could  not,  as  Bahr  remarks,* 
have  arisen  from  any  impurity  supposed  to  reside  in  the  flesh. 
It  is  true  that  all  impure  things  were  ordered  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  camp,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  everything 
taken  without  the  camp  was  impure ;  and  in  this  case  it  was 
expressly  provided,  that  the  place  to  which  the  flesh  was  brought 
should  be  cleariy  implying  that  it  was  itself  pure.  The  arrange- 
ment both  as  to  the  not  eating,  and  the  burning  without  the 
camp,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
ofiFering.  In  the  cases  referred  to,  the  high  priest  was  himself 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  atonement,  and  could 
not  properly  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  as  this  would 
have  given  it  the  character  of  a  peace-offering.  The  flesh,  as 
well  as  the  blood,  must  therefore  be  given  to  the  Lord.  But  it 
could  not  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  for  this  would  have  given  it 
the  character  of  a  burnt-offering ;  neither  could  there  in  that 
case  have  been  so  clear  an  expression  of  the  ideas  which  were 
here  to  be  rendered  prominent,  viz,  first,  the  identification  of  the 
offering  with  the  sinner's  guilt,  then  the  completeness  of  the 
satisfaction,  and  the  entire  removal  of  the  iniquity.  These 
ends  were  best  served — as  in  private  cases  by  the  priest  eating 
the  flesh — so  here,  by  the  carrying  of  the  carcase  to  a  clean 
place  without  the  camp,  and  consuming  it  there  as  a  holy  of 
holies  to  the  Lord ;  for  as  all  in  the  camp  had  to  do  with  it,  it 
was  thus  taken  apart  from  them  all,  and  out  of  sight  of  all 
devoted  by  fire  to  the  Lord,' 

1  Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30.  »  Symbolik,  il  p.  897. 

*  The  same  fundamental  error  here  also  pervades  most  of  the  typical 
interpretations,  which  generally  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  th^  flesh 
being  still  charged  with  sin,  and  very  commonly  regard  the  consuming  of 
it  with  fire  as  representing  either  the  intense  suffering  of  Christ,  or  the 
personal  sufferings  of  the  lost  hereafter.    Besides  going  on  a  wrong  sup- 
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The  only  additional  regulation  regarding  the  sin-offering 
was,  that  no  meat  or  drink-offering  should  accompanj  it;  and 
in  those  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  in  which  an  offering  of  flonr 
was  allowed  to  be  presented,  instead  of  the  pigeons  or  the  goat, 
no  oil  or  frankincense  was  to  be  put  on  it,  ^  for  it  is  a  sin-offer- 
ing.'^ The  meaning  of  this  is  correctly  given  by  Kurtz  :  *  Oil 
and  incense  symbolized  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  prayer  of  the 
faithful ;  the  meat-offering,  always  good  works ;  but  these  are 
then  only  good  works,  and  acceptable  to  God,  when  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  soil  of  a  heart  truly  sanctified,  when  they  are 

podtion,  this  notion  is  still  farther  objectionable  on  account  of  its  deriving 
the  idea  of  suffering  from  what  was  absolutely  incapable  of  feeling  it.  The 
dead  carcase  was  unconscious  alike  both  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  then, 
as  it  was  entirely  consumed,  if  referring  to  Christ,  it  must  have  signified 
His  absolutely  perishing  under  the  curse — if  to  the  lost  sinner.  His  annihila- 
tion by  the  sufferings. — The  reference  made  in  Heb.  xiiL  11  to  the  bunting 
of  the  carcase  of  the  sin-offerings  without  the  camp,  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  explanation  given  above :  *  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whoee 
blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest  for  sin  (t.e.  the  sin- 
offerings),  are  burned  without  the  camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  He 
might  sanctify  the  people  with  His  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate. 
Let  us,  therefore,^  etc.  It  is  rather  an  allusion  to  the  rite  than  an  explicit 
and  proper  interpretation  of  it  The  real  city,  to  which  God^s  people  be- 
long, and  out  of  which  Christ  suffered,  is  heaven,  as  the  inspired  writer, 
indeed,  intimates  in  ver.  14.  But  the  overruling  providence  of  God.  so 
ordered  matters,  that  there  should  be  an  image  of  this  in  the  place  of  Christ's 
sufferings  as  compared  with  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  In  His  case  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  mark  of  infamy,  to  make  Him  suffer  without  the  gate— « 
sign  that  He  could  not  be  the  Messiah.  But  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
ancieut  type,  it  proved  rather  the  reverse,  as,  in  addition  to  all  the  proper 
and  essential  marks  of  agreement  between  the  two,  it  served  to  provide  even 
a  formal  and  external  resemblance.  Though  the  bodies  of  those  sin-offer- 
ings were  burnt  without  the  camp,  they  were  still  a  holy  of  holies  to  the 
Lord ;  they  did  not  on  that  account  become  a  polluted  thing ;  and  Christ^s 
having,  in  like  manner,  suffered  without  the  gate,  though  certainly  designed 
by  men  to  exhibit  Him  as  an  object  of  ignominy  and  shame,  did  not  render 
Him  the  less  the  holy  child  of  God,  whose  blood  could  fitly  be  taken  into 
the  highest  heavens.  But  if  He  suffered  Himself  to  be  cast  oat,  that  He 
might  bear  our  doom,  it  surely  would  ill  become  us  to  be  unwUling  to  go 
out  and  bear  His  reproach.  This  is  the  general  idea ;  but  the  passage  is 
rather  of  the  hortatory  than  the  explanatory  kind,  and  passes  so  rapidly 
from  one  point  to  another,  that  to  press  each  particular  closely  would  be 
to  make  it  yield  a  false  and  inconsistent  meaning. 
1  Lev.  V.  11. 
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yielded  and  matured  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood^  and  when,  further, 
they  are  presented  to  God  as  His  own  work  in  man,  accom- 
panied on  the  part  of  the  latter  with  the  humble  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  that  the  works  are  the  offspring,  not  of  his 
own  goodness,  but  of  the  grace  of  Ood.  The  sin-offering, 
however,  was  pre-eminently  the  atonement-offering;  the  idea 
of  atonement  came  so  prominently  out,  that  no  room  was  left 
for  the  others.  The  consecration  of  the  person,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  good  works  to  the  Lord,  had  to  be  reserved  for 
another  stage  in  the  sacrificial  institute.'  ^ 

[The  occasions  on  which  the  private  and  personal  sin-offer- 
ings were  presented,  beside  those  mentioned  in  Lev.  iv.  and  v., 
were :  when  a  Nazarite  had  touched  a  dead  corpse,  or  when  the 
time  of  his  vow  was  completed ; '  at  the  purification  of  the  leper,' 
and  of  women  after  long-continued  haemorrhage  or  after  child- 
birth,^ pointing  to  the  corruption  not  only  indicated  by  the 
bodily  disease,  but  also  strictly  connected  with  the  powers  and 
processes  of  generation — the  fountainhead,  as  they  might  be 
called,  of  human  depravity.  This  also  accounts  for  the  case 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  2,  14,  being  an  occasion  for  presenting 
a  sin-offering ;  as  it  does  also  for  the  relative  impurity  connected 
in  so  many  ways  with  the  same,  even  where  an  atonement  was 
not  actually  required,  but  washing  only  enjoined.] 

THE  TBESPASS-OFFEBING. 

That  the  trespass,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be  called,  the  guilt 
or  debt-offering  (Q^^,  asham)^  stood  in  a  very  near  relation  to 
the  sin-offering,  and  to  a  great  extent  was  identified  with  it  in 
nature,  is  evident  from  the  description  given  of  the  trespass- 
offering  in  Lev.  v.  14-vi.  7,  and  in  particular  from  the  declara- 
tion in  ch.  vii.  7,  ^  As  the  sin-offering  is,  so  is  the  trespass-offer- 
ing :  there  is  one  law  for  them.'  But  great  difiSculty  has  been 
found  in  drawing  precisely  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  kinds  of  offerings,  and  in  pointing  out,  regarding  the  tres- 
pass-offering, what  constituted  the  specific  difference  between 
it  and  the  sin-offering.     The  difficulty,  if  not  altogether  caused, 

1  Mosaische  Op/er,  p.  192.  «  Num.  vi.  10-14. 

•  Lev.  xiv.  19-31.  *  Lev.  xiL  6-8,  xv.  25-8a 
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lias  been  very  much  increased,  by  the  mistake  adverted  to  In  a 
preceding  note,  of  supposing  the  directions  regarding  the  tres- 
pass-oflFering  to  begin  with  ch.  v.,  whereas  they  really  commence 
with  the  new  section  at  ver.  14,  where,  as  usual,  the  new  sub- 
ject is  introduced  with  the  words :  ^  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying.'  These  words  do  not  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  itself ;  the  section  to  the  end  of  the  13th  verse  was 
added  to  the  preceding  chapter  regarding  the  sin-oflFering,  with 
the  view  of  specifying  certain  occasions  on  which  it  should  be 
presented,  and  making  provision  for  a  cheaper  sort  of  sacrifice 
to  persons  in  destitute  circumstances.  But  in  each  case  the 
sacrifice  itself,  without  exception,  is  called  a  sin-oflFering,  vers. 
6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12.  In  one  verse,  indeed  (the  6th),  it  is  said  in 
our  version,  *  And  he  shall  bring  liis  trespass-ofifering ;  *  but  this 
is  a  mere  mistranslation,  and  should  have  been  rendered,  as  it 
is  in  the  very  next  verse,  where  the  expression  in  the  original 
is  the  same,  ^And  he  shall  bring  for  (or  as)  his  trespass.' 
Throughout  the  section  the  sin  is  denominated  an  ashanij  that 
is,  a  matter  of  guilt  or  debt ;  and  all  sin  is  such,  viewed  in  re- 
ference to  the  law  of  God,  so  that  every  sin-offering  might  also 
be  called  an  asharriy  as  well  as  a  hattathy  or  sin-offering.  The 
same  mode  of  expression  is  used  in  respect  to  what  was  unques- 
tionably the  sin-offering.^  But  what  were  distinctively  called 
by  the  name  of  asharriy  were  offerings  for  sins  in  which  the 
offence  given,  or  the  debt  incurred  by  the  misdeed,  admitted  of 
some  sort  of  estimation  and  recompense  ;  so  that,  in  addition  to 
the  atonement  required  for  the  iniquity,  in  the  one  point  of  view, 
there  might  also,  in  the  other,  be  the  exaction  and  the  payment 
of  a  restitution. 

That  this  is  the  real  import  of  the  asharriy  as  distinguished 
from  the  hattath  or  sin,  is  clear  from  the  passage  Num.  v.  5-8, 
where  the  former  is  marked  as  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  and 
such  a  consequence  as  admitted  and  demanded  a  material  re- 
compense :  *  When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that 
men  commit,  to  do  a  trespass  (or  deal  fraudulently)  against  the 
Lord,  and  that  person  be  guilty  ("^^f  fj) ;  then  they  shall  con- 
fess their  sin  which  they  have  done :  and  he  shall  recompense 
his  asham  with  the  principal  thereof,  and  add  to  it  the  fifth  part 

^  ?w*e  ch.  iv,  8,  13,  etc. 
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thereof,  and  give  it  unto  him  against  whom  he  hath  trespassed 
(literally,  to  whom  he  has  become  guilty).  But  if  the  man 
Iiave  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the  asham  unto,  let  the  asham 
be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord,  to  the  priest,  besides  the  ram 
of  the  atonement,  whereby  an  atonement  shall  be  made  for 
him.'  The  Lord,  in  this  latter  case,  as  being  the  original 
])roprietor  of  the  land,  stept  into  the  room  of  the  deceased 
person  who  had  sustained  the  injury,  and  received  through 
His  representative,  the  priest,  the  earthly  restitution,  while  the 
sacrifice  was  also  given  to  the  Lord  for  the  ofiFence  committed 
against  His  authority.  In  the  primary  law  on  the  subject  in 
Leviticus,  there  are  two  sections,  each  beginning  with  the 
formula,  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  to  Moses,'  ^  and  each  including 
a  distinct  class  of  cases  for  trespass-offerings.  The  relation  of 
the  two  to  each  other  has  been  matter  of  much  controversy  of 
late;  but  the  order  and  succession  of  topics  may  be  briefly 
stated,  and  in  a  perfectly  clear  and  natural  manner.  In  the 
first  section  are  mentioned  in  the  front  rank  sins  committed 
against  the  holy  things  of  God,  i.e.  anything  devoted  or  vowed 
to  Him,  tithes,  first-fruits,  etc., — a  want  of  faithfulness  in  re- 
spect to  these,  and  done  in  ignorance  or  oversight;  then,  besides 
these,  in  vers.  17-19,  all  sins  whatever  against  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  included,  if  done  in  a  similar  manner, 
unconsciously,  or  from  want  of  due  consideration.  In  the  other 
section,  beginning  with  the  next  chapter,  a  different  class  of 
cases  is  introduced,  and  one  in  which  there  must  have  been  a 
perfect  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  person  offending,  viz. 
violation  of  a  pledge  or  trust  committed  to  any  one,  swearing 
falsely  regarding  it,  or  regarding  lost  property  which  had  been 
found,  and  generally  acting  in  a  deceitful  and  fraudulent  way 
concerning  the  property  of  another.  It  is  impossible  but  that 
there  must  here  have  been  a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of 
the  things  done,  and  a  sense  of  their  wrongness;  while  yet, 
if  no  reconciliation  and  atonement  had  been  allowed  for  the 
offender,  the  law  would  have  proved  too  rigorous  for  human 
frailty  and  imperfection.  This,  consequently,  was  allowed. 
But  in  all  such  cases  a  debt  was  manifestly  incurred;  and 
indued  a  twofold  debt  :  a  debt,  first  of  all,  to  the  Lord  as  the 

>  Ch.  V.  14-17,  vi  1-7. 
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only  supreme  Head  of  the  commonwealth  whose  laws  had  been 
transgressed,  and  a  debt  also  to  a  party  on  earth  whose  consti- 
tutional rights  had  been  invaded.  In  both  respects  alike  the 
priest  was  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  wrong  done ;  and  in  the 
first  respect,  the  debt  (whatever  might  be  the  valuation)  was 
discharged  by  the  presentation  of  a  ram  for  the  asham  or 
trespass-offering,  ver.  15 ;  while  in  the  other,  the  actual  sum 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  party  wronged,  with  an  additional  fifth. 

The  same  limitations  as  to  the  manner  of  committing  the 
sins  in  question,  were  evidently  intended  to  apply  here,  as  in 
respect  to  those  for  which  the  sin-offering  was  presented.  They 
were  such  as  had  been  done  in  ignorance,  unawares,  through 
the  influence  of  passion  or  temptation ;  and  it  is  plain,  that 
those  most  distinctly  specified  could  not  possibly  have  been 
committed  without  a  consciousness  of  sin  at  the  very  time  of 
their  being  done.  But  the  precise  aspect  under  which  the  sins 
were  considered,  was  taken  from  a  somewhat  lower  point  of 
view  than  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering.  It  was  a  reckoning 
for  sin  with  a  predominant  respect  to  the  social  and  economical 
evils  growing  out  of  it,  or  to  the  violation  of  rights  involved  in 
its  commission;  the  higher  and  primary  relations  not  being, 
indeed,  overlooked, — for  every  violation  of  duty  is  also  a  sin 
against  God, — but  only  less  prominently  exhibited.  Hence, 
while,  to  mark  the  amount  of  evil  done,  a  ram  from  the  flock 
was  always  to  be  the  offering,  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it, 
when  presented,  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  a  relatively  in- 
ferior place  belonged  to  it  as  compared  with  the  sin-offering : 
the  blood  was  only  poured  around  the  altar,  not  sprinkled  on 
the  horns,  nor  carried  within  the  sanctuary ;  and  on  those  more 
public  and  solemn  occasions  on  which  a  whole  series  of  offer- 
ings was  to  be  presented,  we  never  find  the  trespass-offering 
taking  the  place  of  the  sin-offering,  or  occurring  in  addition  to 
it.^  So  that  the  trespass-offering  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  sin-offering  of  the  second  rank,  intended  for  such 
cases  as  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  enforcing  upon  the  sinner^s 
conscience  the  moral  debt  he  had  incurred  by  his  transgression, 
in  the  reckoning  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  his  at  once  ren- 
dering satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  he  had  offended|  and 
^  £jL  xxix. ;  Lev.  xvi. ;  Num.  vii.  xxviii.  xzix. 
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making  Festitution  in  regard  to  the  brotherly  relations  be  had 
violated.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  more  restricted  and  in- 
ferior character  of  the  trespass-offering  is  the  reason  why,  in 
New  Testament  Scripture,  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
never  spoken  of  with  special  reference  to  it,  while  so  often 
presented  under  the  aspect  of  a  sin-offering.  We  find  there, 
however,  mention  frequently  enough  made  of  sin  as  a  debt 
incurred  toward  God,  rendering  the  sinner  liable  to  the  exac- 
tion of  a  suitable  recompense  to  the  offended  justice  of  Heaven. 
This  satisfaction  it  is  possible  for  him  to  pay  only  in  the  person 
of  his  substitute,  the  Lamb  of  God,  whose  blood  is  so  infinitely 
precious,  that  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  cancel,  in  behalf  of  every 
believer,  the  guilt  of  numberless  transgressions.  But  while 
this  one  ransom  alone  can  satisfy  for  man's  guilt  the  injured 
claims  of  God's  law  of  holiness ;  wherever  the  sin  committed 
assumes  the  form  of  a  wrong  done  to  a  fellow-creature,  God 
justly  demands,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  His  granting 
an  acquittal  in  respect  to  the  higher  province  of  righteousness, 
that  the  sinner  show  his  readiness  to  make  reparation  in  this 
lower  province,  which  lies  within  his  reach.  He  who  refuses 
to  put  himself  on  right  terms  with  an  injured  fellow-mortal, 
can  never  be  received  into  terms  of  peace  and  blessing  with 
an  offended  God.  And  if  he  should  even  proceed  so  far  as 
to  bring  his  gift  to  the  altar,  while  he  there  remembers  that 
his  brother  has  somewhat  against  him,  he  must  not  presume 
to  offer  it,  as  he  should  then  offer  it  in  vain,  but  go  and  render 
due  satisfaction  to  his  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  the  gift.' 

THE  BURNT-OFFEBING. 

The  name  commonly  given  in  Scripture  to  this  species  of 
sacrifice  is  olaJi  (n?  ),  an  ascenaiony  so  called  from  the  whole 

^  This  view  of  the  trespaas-oflfering  is  now  geDersHy  ecmcaired  in,  also 
by  HengBtenberg  in  his  last  treatise,  Mos,  Op,  p.  21,  as  weU  as  by  Biihr, 
Kurtz,  and  others.  For  the  reason  of  a  trespass-offering  being  required  in 
the  purification  of  a  leper,  and  also  of  a  Nazarite  who  had  broken  his  vow, 
see  what  is  said  in  connection  with  the  two  cases. 

«  Matt.  v.  23,  24. 
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being  consumed  and  going  up  in  a  flame  to  the  Lord.  It  re- 
ceived also  the  name  kalil  (^r?),  the  wholes  with  reference  to 
the  entire  consumption,  and  possibly  not  without  respect  to  its 
general  and  comprehensive  character. 

For  in  this  respect  it  was  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
sacrifices,  and  raised  above  them.  The  sin  and  trespass-offer- 
ings were  presented  with  the  view  simply  of  making  atonement 
for  sin,  very  commonly  particular  sins,  and  had  for  their  object 
the  restoring  of  the  offerer  to  a  state  of  peace  and  fellowship 
with  God,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  commission  of 
iniquity.  But  the  burnt-offering  was  for  those  who  were  already 
standing  within  the  bonds  of  the  covenant,  and  without  any 
such  sense  of  guilt  lying  upon  their  conscience  as  exposed  them 
to  excision  from  the  covenant.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose 
on  this  account,  that  there  was  to  be  no  conscience  of  sin  in  the 
offerer  when  he  presented  this  sacrifice  ;  for  he  was  required  to 
lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim  (with  which  confession 
of  sin  was  always  accompanied),  and  it  was  expressly  said  'to 
be  accepted  for  him,  to  make  atonement  for  him.'  ^  But  the 
guilt  for  which  atonement  here  required  to  be  made,  was  not 
that  properly  of  special  and  formal  acts  of  transgression,  but 
rather  of  those  shortcomings  and  imperfections  which  per- 
petually cleave  to  the  servant  of  God,  and  mingle  even  with  his 
best  services.  Along,  however,  with  this  sense  of  un worthiness 
and  sin,  which  enters  as  an  abiding  element  into  the  state  of 
his  mind,  there  is  invariably  coupled,  especially  in  his  exercises 
of  devotion,  a  surrender  and  consecration  of  his  person  and 
powers  to  the  service  of  God.  While  he  is  conscious  of,  and 
laments  the  deficiencies  of  the  past,  he  cannot  but  desire  to 
manifest  a  spirit  of  more  complete  devotedness  in  the  time  to 
come.  And  it  was  to  express  this  complicated  state  of  feeling, 
to  which  the  whole  and  every  individual  of  the  covenant  people 
should  have  been  continually  exercising  themselves,  that  the 
service  of  the  burnt-offering  was  appointed. 

Hence  this  offering,  combining  in  itself  to  a  considerable 
extent  what  belonged  to  the  other  sacrifices,  might  be  regarded 
as  embodying  the  general  idea  of  sacrifice,  and  as  in  a  sense 
representing  the  whole  sacrificial  institute.     So  it  appears  in 

^  Lev.  i.  4,  and  also  ch.  xvi.  24. 
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Deut.  xxxiii.  10,  where  the  office  of  the  priesthood  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  oflFerings  is  described  simply  with  a  reference  to 
this  species  of  sacrifice  :  *  They  shall  put  incense  before  Thee, 
and  whole  burnt-sacrifice  upon  Thy  altar.'  On  the  same  ac- 
count, it  was  the  kind  of  offering  which  was  to  be  presented 
morning  and  evening  in  belialf  of  the  whole  covenant  people, 
and  which,  especially  during  the  night,  when  the  altar  was 
required  for  no  other  use,  was  to  be  so  slowly  consumed  that 
it  might  last  till  the  morning.^  So  that  it  was  in  a  sense  the 
perpetual  sacrifice — the  symbolical  expression  of  what  Israel 
sliould  have  been  ever  receiving  from  Jehovah  as  the  God  of 
the  covenant,  and  what  they,  as  children  of  the  covenant, 
should  ever  have  yielded  to  Him  in  return.  Whence  also,  as 
formerly  noticed,  the  altar  of  sacrifice  came  to  be  familiarly 
called  *  the  altar  of  burnt-offerintr.' 

All  the  more  special  directions  regarding  particular  burnt- 
offerings  agree  with  the  view  now  exhibited.  In  conformity 
with  its  general  and  comprehensive  character,  or  its  connection 
with  the  abiding  and  habitual  state  of  the  worshipper,  much 
was  left  to  his  own  discretion,  both  as  to  the  kind  of  victim  to 
be  presented,  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  sacrifice  (which 
on  very  joyful  occasions  rose  to  an  immense  height),*  and  the 
particular  times  for  presenting  it.  He  might  make  his  choice 
from  the  herd  or  the  flock,  but  in  each  case  must  take  a  male 
witliout  blemish,  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  its  kind ;  or 
he  might  even  go  to  the  genus  of  fowls,  and  choose  a  turtle- 
dove or  young  pigeon.  The  blood  of  the  victim  was  simply 
[>oured  around  the  altar,  the  most  general  form  of  the  aton- 
ing action;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin,  which  was 
all  that  could  be  given  to  the  priests  without  detracting  from 
the  completeness  of  the  offering,  the  whole  carcase,  after 
being  cut  into  suitable  pieces,  and  the  filth  that  might  ad- 
liere  to  any  of  them  washed  off,  was  laid  upon  the  altar 
and  burnt.  (In  the  case  of  the  pigeons,  the  crop  was  first  re- 
moved, as  but  imperfectly  belonging  to  the  bird,  not  properly 
a  part  of  its  flesh  and  blood.)  In  that  consumption  of  the 
whole,  after  the  outpouring  of  the  blood,  for  his  acceptance, 

^  Ex.  xxix.  88-46 ;  Num.  xxviii.  3 ;  Lev.  vi.  9. 
'  1  Kings  iii.  4,  etc 
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the  offerer.  If  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  service,  saw 
expressed  bis  own  dedication  of  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the 
service  of  God — ^self-dedication  following  upon,  and  growing 
out  of,  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God.  And  as  such  conse- 
cration of  the  person  to  God  must  again  appear,  and  express 
itself  in  the  fruits  of  a  holy  life,  the  burnt-offering  was  always 
accompanied  with  a  meat  and  drink-offering,  through  which 
the  worshipper  pledged  himself  to  the  diligent  performance  of 
the  deeds  of  righteousness.^  For  the  thankful  consecration  of 
the  person  to  the  Lord  must  show  itself  in  a  life  and  conduct 
conformed  to  the  divine  will,  responding  to  the  word  of  Christ, 
*  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.* 

That  Christ  was  here  also  the  end  of  the  law,  and  realized 
to  the  full  what  the  burnt-offering  thus  symbolized,  will  readily 
be  understood.  In  so  far  as  it  contained  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment, ever  in  the  course  of  being  presented  for  the  covenant 
people,  it  shadowed  forth  Christ  as  the  one  and  all  for  His 
people,  in  regard  to  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin — ^the 
fountain  to  which  they  must  daily  and  hourly  repair,  to  be 
washed  from  their  uncleanness.  And  in  so  far  as  it  expressed, 
through  the  consumption  of  the  victim  and  the  accompaniment 
of  food,  the  dedication  of  the  offerer  to  God  for  all  holy  work- 
ing and  fruitfulness  in  well-doing,  the  symbol  met  with  un- 
speakably its  highest  realization  in  Him  who  came  not  to  do 
His  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  that  sent  Him ;  who 
sought  not  His  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  His  Father ;  who 
said,  even  in  the  last  extremities,  and  in  reference  to  the  most 
appalling  trials,  *Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.  I  have 
glorified  Thee  on  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou 
gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Thou  me  with 
Thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before 
the  world  was.' 

But  in  this  the  blessed  Redeemer  did  not  stand  alone  ;  here 
it  could  no  longer  be  said,  ^  Of  the  people  there  was  none  with 
Him.'  As  bearing  the  doom  and  penalty  of  sin,  He  is  infinitely 
exalted  above  the  highest  and  holiest  of  His  brethren.  None 
of  them  can  share  with  Him  either  in  the  burden  or  the  glory 
of  the  work  given  Him  to  do.     These  are  exclusively  His  own, 

*  Num.  XV.  3-11,  xxyiii.  7-16. 
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and  It  is  for  them  simply  to  receive  from  His  hand,  as  tlie 
debtors  of  His  grace,  and  enter  into  the  spoils  of  His  dear- 
bought  victory.  Bat  in  the  spirit  of  self-dedication  and  holy 
obedience,  which  animated  Him  throughout  the  whole  of  His 
undertaking,  He  was  the  forerunner  of  His  people,  and  the 
same  spirit  must  breathe  and  operate  in  them.  As  He  yielded 
Himself  to  the  Father,  so  they  must  yield  themselves  to  Him, 
drawn  by  the  constraint  of  His  love  and  the  mercies  of  His 
redemption  to  present  themselves  in  Him  as  living  sacrifices, 
that  they  may  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God.  And  the  more  always  they  realize  their 
interest  in  His  blood  for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  acceptance  with 
God,  the  more  will  they  be  disposed  to  yield  themselves  to  the 
Lord  for  a  ready  submission  to  His  righteous  will,  and  to  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  *0  Lord,  truly  I  am  Thy  servant;  I  am 
Thy  servant,  the  son  of  Thine  handmaid:  Thou  hast  loosed 
my  bonds.' 

THE  PEACE-OFFERING. 

The  general  name  for  this  species  of  offering  is  shelamim 
(tmP^)  :  it  comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  make  up,  to 
supply  what  is  wanting  or  deficient,  to  pay  or  recompense ;  and 
hence  it  very  naturally  came  to  express  a  state  in  which,  all 
misunderstandings  having  been  removed  and  good  experienced, 
there  was  room  f(M*  friendship,  joy,  and  thankfulness.^  And 
the  sacrifice  which  went  by  this  name,  might  be  employed  in 
reference  to  any  occasion  on  which  such  ideas  became  strikingly 
displayed. 

The  peace-offerings  appear  under  three  divisions — the  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgivings  or  praise  (^'J^'^),  of  a  vow  P*!?)?  *^^  ^^ 
free-will  (^?*I^).  The  last  of  these  is  marked  as  being  some- 
what inferior,  by  the  circumstance  that  an  animal  with  some- 
thing lacking  or  superfluous  in  its  parts  might  be  offered,  while 
in  both  the  other  sorts  the  rule,  of  being  without  blemish,  was 

^  Some  recent  commentators  would  derive  the  term  from  the  Piel  of 
the  verb  (jch^)i  which  means  to  compensate  or  repay ;  and  hence  the  idea 

of  thankfolnesB  comes  more  distinctly  out.     Thank-offerings,  rather  than 
peace-offerings,  they  regard  as  the  proper  appellation. 
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strictly  enforced.^     And  again  a  difference  is  marked,  a  measare 
of  inferiority  in  both  of  the  two  last  as  compared  with  the  first, 
in  that  they  are  treated  conjointly,  as  coming  under  the  same 
general  laws,^  while  the  first  has  a  section  for  itself  (vers.  11- 
15) ;  and  also  that  the  flesh  of  those  two  might  be  eaten  either 
on  the  first  or  the  second  day,  while  the  flesh  of  the  thank- 
offering  required  to  be  eaten  on  the  first,  or  else  burnt  with 
fire.     These  are  certainly  rather  slight  distinctions ;  but  they 
are  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  degrees  of  excellence  or  worth  in 
the  respective  offerings,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  praise  holds 
the  highest,  and  that  of  free-will  the  lowest  place.     While  also 
the  free-will  and  the  votive  peace-offering  had  much  in  com- 
mon, and  are  made  to  stand  under  one  general  law  as  to  the 
service  connected  with  them,  they  are  not  unfrequently  pre- 
sented as  in  a  kind  of  contrast  to  each  other.^    This,  however, 
merely  arose  from  the  different  cii'cumstances  in  which  they 
were  usually  presented.     Persons  who  received  some  striking 
interpositions  of  Providence  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  make 
any  suitable  outward  return, — or,  more  commonly,  persons  who 
were  involved  in  danger  or  distress,  and  greatly  desired  the 
interposition  of  the  divine  hand  to  bring  deliverance, — were 
accustomed  to  vow  certain  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  respect  to  the 
goodness  either  actually  vouchsafed  or  fervently  sought.    From 
the  moment  that  the  vow  was  made,  they  lay  under  an  express 
obligation  to  perform  what  was  specified ;  their  sacrifice  as  to 
its  obligation  ceased  to  be  a  voluntary  service ;  and  if  some  time 
ehapsed  between  the  promise  and  the  performance,  there  was 
considerable  danger  of  the  feeling  that  dictated  the  vow  suffer- 
ing abatement,  and  the  worshipper  either  failing  to  make  good 
his  obh'gation,  or  doing  so  under  a  constraint     Jacob  himself, 
the  father  of  the  covenant  people,  became  a  memorable  example 
of  this ;  having  failed  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  to  pay  the 
vow  he  made  at  Bethel,  after  he  returned  to  Canaan,  until, 
reproved  by  judgments  in  his  family,  and  warned  by  God,  he 
repaired  to  the  place,*     Hence  not  only  the  sort  of  contrast 
sometimes  indicated  between  the  votive  and  the  free-will  offer- 
ings, but  also  the  pointed  allusions  to  the  necessity  of  fulfilling 

1  Lev.  xxiL  21,  23.  «  Lev.  vii.  16-21. 

»  Lev.  vii.  16,  xxii.  21,  23,  etc  *  Gen.  xxxv.  1-7. 
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such  TOWS  after  they  were  made,  and  the  care  which  plons  men 
took  to  maintain  in  this  respect  a  good  conscience.^  When 
actually  presented,  such  votive  offerings  must  have  partaken 
chiefly  of  the  nature  of  thanksgivings,  as  in  the  mode  of  their 
origination  they  possessed  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a 
prayer.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  and  when  the 
worshipper  was  in  a  condition  to  give  outward  and  immediate 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  an  act  of  worship,  it  would  seem 
that  the  free-will  peace-offering  was  the  embodied  prayer,  as 
we  find  peace-offerings  presented  in  circumstances  which  natu- 
rally called  for  supplication,  and  which  preclude  the  thought  of 
any  other  free-will  offerings.^  And  the  relation  of  the  three 
kinds  to  each  other,  with  their  respective  gradations,  may  be 
indicated  with  probable  correctness  as  follows:  The  thank  or 
praise^ering  was  the  expression  of  the  worshipper's  feelings 
of  adoring  gratitude  on  account  of  having  received  some  spon- 
taneous tokens  of  the  Lord's  goodness — ^this  was  the  highest 
form,  as  here  the  grace  of  God  shone  prominently  forth.  The 
vow-sacrifice  was  the  expression  of  like  feelings  for  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  divine  beneficence,  but  which  were  partly  con- 
ferred in  consideration  of  a  vow  made  by  the  worshipper — this 
was  of  a  lower  grade,  having  something  of  man  connected  with 
it.  And  the  free-will  offering,  which  was  presented  without 
any  constraint  of  necessity,  and  either  without  respect  to  any 
special  acts  of  mercy  experienced,  or  with  a  view  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  such,  occupied  a  still  lower  ground,  as  the  worshipper 
here  took  the  initiative,  and  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  one 
seeking  after  God.' 

In  regard  to  the  offerings  themselves,  they  were  all  to  be 
accompanied  with  imposition  of  hands  and  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  round  about  the  altar,  which  implied  that  they  had 
to  some  extent  to  do  with  sin,  and,  like  all  the  other  offerings 

^  Ps.  xxiL  25,  bnd.  13,  bcxvi.  11 ;  Proy.  xx.  25 ;  Eccles.  ▼.  4,  5,  eto, 

'  Jadg.  XX.  26,  xxi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  9 ;  2  Sam.  xziv.  25. 

9  Kurtz,  Mosaische  Opfer^  pp.  138-9.    The  view  given  above  is  substan 
tially  the  same  also  with  that  of  Scholl,  Hengstenberg,  Baumgarten,  GChler 
(in  Herzog),  and  in  its  leading  features  was  already  given  by  Outram, 
i.  11,  §  1.    Bahr  differs  on  some  points,  and  is  far  indeed  from  being  a 
safe  guide  in  regard  to  any  of  the  sacrifices. 

VOL.  11.  Z 
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of  bloody  brought  this  to  remembrance.  The  occasion  of  their 
presentation  being  some  manifestation  of  God,  of  His  mercy 
and  goodness,  whether  sought  for  or  obtained,  it  fitly  served  to 
remind  the  worshipper  of  his  unworthiness  of  the  boon,  and  his 
unfitness  in  himself  to  stand  before  God  in  peace  when  God 
should  be  drawing  near.  It  was  this  feeling  which  gave  rise  to 
the  sentiment,  that  no  one  could  see  God*s  face  and  live,  and 
which  so  often  found  vent  for  itself  in  the  ancient  worshipper, 
even  when  the  manifestation  actually  given  of  God  was  of  the 
most  gracious  kind.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Bahr  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  now  under  discussion,  however  his  defective 
views  have  led  him  to  misapply  the  statement,  or  to  overlook  the 
plain  inferences  deducible  from  it :  ^  The  reference  to  sin  and 
atonement  discovers  itself  in  the  most  striking  and  decided 
manner,  precisely  in  regard  to  that  species  of  peace-offerings 
which  was  the  most  important  and  customary,  and  which  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  have  least  to  do  with  such  a  reference, 
viz.  in  the  praise-offering.  The  word  (J^^)  comes  from  a  verb, 
which  signifies  as  well  to  confess  to  Jehovah  sin,  guilt,  mis- 
conduct, as  to  ascribe  adoration  and  praise  to  His  name.^  The 
confession  of  sin  can  only  be  made  in  the  light  of  God's  holi- 
ness ;  hence,  when  man  confesses  his  sin  before  God,  he  at  the 
same  time  confesses  the  holiness  of  God.  But  as  holiness  is  the 
expression  of  the  highest  name  of  Jehovah,  the  confession  of 
sin  with  Israel  carries  along  with  it  the  confession  of  the  name 
of  Jehovah ;  and  every  confession  of  this  name,  as  the  front  and 
centre  of  all  divine  manifestations,  is  at  the  same  time  gloiy  and 
praise  to  God.  Accordingly,  the  Hebrews  necessarily  thought 
in  their  praise-offerings  of  the  confession  of  sin,  and  with 
this  coupled  the  idea  of  an  atonement;  so  that  an  atoning 
virtue  was  properly  regarded  as  essentially  belonging  to  this 
sacrifice.'^ 

It  was  not  peculiar  to  the  peace-offerings  (for  the  same  also 
had  place  in  the  ordinary  sin-offerings),  but  it  was  a  more 
marked  and  pervading  characteristic  in  them,  that  the  fat,  with 
the  parts  on  which  it  chiefly  lay  (the  kidneys  and  the  greater 
lobe  of  the  liver),  had  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar.    In  such  offer- 

^  Comp.  Ps.  xxxii.  4 ;  1  Kings  yiil  33 ;  also  Josh.  vii.  19. 
«  Symbolik,  il  pp.  379,  880. 
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ings  this  was  the  one  part  reserved  for  consumption  by  fire ; 
and  the  reason  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  fat  stood  nearest  to 
the  blood  as  the  representative  of  life.  It  was  in  a  manner  ^  the 
ef&orescence  of  the  animal  life  * — the  sign  of  its  full  healthful- 
ness  and  vigour;  and  hence,  in  well-fed  animals,  found  cluster- 
ing in  greatest  fulness  around  the  more  inward  and  vital  parts 
of  the  system ;  though  in  the  sheep  also  growing  into  a  lump  on 
the  tail.  On  this  account  the  term  fai  was  commonly  applied 
to  everything  that  was  best  and  most  excellent  of  its  kind  ;^  and 
the  fat  of  the  offering,  as  the  richest  portion  of  the  flesh,  was 
fitly  set  apart  for  Jehovah.  It  was,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
peace-offerings  that  certain  parts  of  the  flesh  were,  by  a  special 
act  of  consecration,  waving  and  heaving,  set  apart  for  the 
priests,  and  given  them  as  their  portion.  These  parts  were 
the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder.  Why  such  in  particular 
were  chosen  is  nowhere  stated ;  but  it  probably  arose  from  their 
being  somehow  considered  the  more  excellent  parts.  And  in 
regard  to  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  it  was  performed  by  laying  the  parts  on  the  hands  of 
the  offerer,  and  the  priest  putting  his  hands  again  underneath, 
then  moving  them  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  the  waving, 
and  in  a  vertical  one  for  the  heaving.  It  would  appear  that 
tlie  ceremony  was  commonly  divided,  that  one  part  of  it  alone 
was  usually  performed  at  a  time,  and  that  in  regard  to  the 
peace-offerings  the  waving  was  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
breast, — ^  which  is  thence  called  the  wave-breast,* — ^and  the 
heaving  with  the  shoulder,  for  this  reason  called  the  heave- 
shoulder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rite  was  intended 
to  be  a  sort  of  presentation  of  the  parts  to  God,  as  the  supreme 
Ruler  in  all  the  regions  of  this  lower  world  and  in  the  higher 
regions  above :  the  more  suitable  in  connection  with  the  peace- 
offerings,  as  these  were  acknowledgments  of  the  Lord's  power 
and  goodness  in  all  the  departments  of  proyidence,  and  in  the 
blessings  which  come  down  from  above.  When  those  parts 
were  thus  presented  and  set  apart  to  the  priesthood,  the  Lord's 
familiars,  the  rest  of  the  flesh,  it  was  implied,  was  given  up  to 
the  offerer,  to  be  partaken  of  by  himself  and  those  he  might 
call  to  share  and  rejoice  with  him.  Among  these  he  was  in« 
^  Gen.  zlv.  18 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  eta  '  Lev.  vil  30,  32,  34. 
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structed  to  invite,  beside  his  own  friends,  the  Levite,  the  widow, 
and  the  fatheriess.^ 

This  participation  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  this  family 
feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  peace-offerings.  It  denoted  that  the  offerer 
was  admitted  to  a  state  of  near  fellowship  and  enjoyment  with 
God,  shared  part  and  part  with  Jehovah  and  His  priests,  had  a 
standing  in  His  house,  and  a  seat  at  His  table.  It  was  there- 
fore the  symbol  of  established  friendship  with  God,  and  near 
communion  with  Him  in  the  blessings  of  His  kingdom;  and 
was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  with  feelings  of 
peculiar  joy  and  gladness, — but  these  always  of  a  sacred  cha- 
racter. The  feast  and  the  rejoicing  were  still  to  be  *  before  the 
Lord,'  in  the  place  where  He  put  His  name,  and  in  company 
with  those  who  were  ceremonially  pure.  And  with  the  view  of 
marking  how  far  all  foulness  and  corruption  must  be  put  away 
from  such  entertainments,  the  flesh  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  first, 
or  at  furthest  the  second  day,  after  which,  as  being  no  longer  in 
a  fresh  state,  it  became  an  abomination. 

Turning  our  view  to  Christian  times,  we  find  the  ideas  sym- 
bolized in  the  peace-offering  reappearing,  and  obtaining  dieir 
adequate  expression,  both  in  Christ  Himself  and  in  His  people. 
What  it  indicated  in  so  far  as  it  bore  the  character  of  an  atone- 
ment, could  of  course  find  its  antitype  only  in  Christ,  as  all  the 
blood  shed  in  ancient  sacrifice  pointed  to  that  blood  of  His  which 
alone  cleanseth  from  sin.  And  inasmuch  as  all  the  blessings 
which  Christ  obtained  for  His  Church  were  received  in  answer 
to  intercessory  prayer,  and  when  received,  formed  the  occasion 
also  on  His  part  of  giving  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father,  so 
here  also  we  see  the  grand  realization  of  the  peace-offering  in 
Him  who,  in  the  name  and  the  behalf  of  His  redeemed,  could 
say,  ^  My  praise  shall  be  of  Thee  in  the  great  congregation :  I 
will  pay  my  vows  before  them  that  fear  Him.'* 

Viewed,  however,  as  a  representation  of  the  state  and  feel- 
ings of  the  worshipper,  the  service  of  the  peace-offering  bears 
respect  more  directly  and  properly  to  the  people  of  Christ  than 
to  Christ  Himself.  And  so  viewed,  it  exhibits  throughout  an 
elevated  and  faithful  pattern  of  their  spiritual  condition,  and 
Deut  xii.  18,  zvi.  11.  >  Pb.  xzii.  25. 
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e  righteous  principles  and  feelings  by  which  that  is  pervaded. 

the  feast  upon  the  sacrifice,  the  feeding  at  the  Lord's  own 
ble,  and  on  the  provisions  of  His  house,  we  see  the  blessed 
ite  of  honour  and  dignity  to  which  the  child  of  God  is  raised ; 
» nearness  to  the  Father,  and  freedom  of  access  to  the  best 
ings  in  His  kingdom  ;  so  that  he  can  rejoice  in  the  goodness 
id  mercy  which  are  made  to  pass  before  him,  and  can  say, 

have  all,  and  abound.'  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
ry  place  where  the  feast  was  held — *  before  the  Lord ' — and 
e  careful  exclusion  of  all  putrid  appearances,  give  solemn 
irning  that  such  a  high  dignity  and  blessed  satisfaction  can 
)  held  only  by  the  sanctified  mind,  and  the  spiritual  delight 
bich  is  reaped  cannot  possibly  consist  with  the  love  and 
actice  of  sin.  Nay,  in  the  prayers,  the  vows,  the  thanks- 
vings  and  praises  with  which  those  peace-offerings  were  ac-> 
•mpanied,  and  of  which  they  were  but  the  outward  expression, 
b  it  be  perceived  how  much  the  possessors  of  this  elevated 
•ndition  should  be  exercised  to  the  work  of  communion  with 
eaven,  and  especially  how  sweet  should  be  to  them  ^  the 
crifice  of  praise,  the  fruit  of  the  lips ! '  ^  And  then,  in  the 
%y  by  which  the  worshipper  attained  to  a  fitness  for  enjoying 
e  privilege  referred  to, — namely,  through  the  life-blood  of 
onement,  —  how  impressive  a  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
H^essity  of  seeking  the  road  to  all  dignity  and  blessing  in  the 
ngdom  of  God  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Bedeemer!  By 
im  has  the  provision  been  made,  and  the  door  opened,  and 
e  invitation  issued  to  go  in  and  partake.  Such  only  as  have 
tained  to  faith  in  His  blood  can  be  admitted  to  taste,  or  be 
*epared  to  relish,  the  feast  of  fat  things  He  sets  before  them, 
he  unbelieving  and  unholy  must  of  necessity  be  aliens  from 
od's  household,  and  strangers  at  His  table. 

THE  MEAT-OFFERING. 

The  proper  and  distinctive  name  for  what  is  called  the 
eat-offering,  was  mincha  (^C^pP),  although  the  word  is  some- 
axes  used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  as  a  general  name  for 
ferings  or  things  presented  to  the  Lord.    It  b  not  expressly 

^  Heb.  ziiL  15. 
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said  that  this  kind  of  offering  was  only  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
two  last  species  of  bloody  sacrifices  (the  burnt-offering  and 
peace-offering),  and  that  it  could  never  be  presented  aa  some- 
thing separate  and  independent.  But  the  whole  character  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  the  analogy  of  particular  parts  of 
them,  certainly  warrants  the  inference,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  God  that  the  meat-offering  should  ever  be  pre- 
sented tdone  ;  as  there  was  here  no  confession  of  sin  and  no 
expiation  of  guilt.  And  accordingly,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  were  enjoined  to  bring,  on  two  separate  occasions,  special 
offerings  of  this  kind, — the  sheaf  of  first-fruits,  and  the  two 
loaves,^ — on  both  occasions  alike  the  offering  had  to  be  accom- 
panied with  the  sacrifice  of  slain  victims.  The  ordinary  em- 
ployment of  the  meat-offering  was  in  connection  with  the 
burnt  and  peace-offerings,  which  were  always  to  have  it  as  a 
necessary  and  proper  supplement.^ 

The  meat-offering,  as  to  its  materials,  consisted  principally 
of  a  certain  portion  of  flour  or  cakes,  with  which,  it  would 
seem,  there  was  always  connected  a  suitable  quantity  of  wine 
for  a  drink-offering.  The  latter  is  not  mentioned  in  Lev.  ii^ 
which  expressly  treats  of  the  meat-offering,  but  is  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  a  usual  accompaniment,^  and  was  probably  omitted 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Leviticus  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
is  also  noticed  only  by  implication  with  the  shew-bread,  viz* 
that  it  formed  quite  a  subordinate  part  of  the  offering,  and 
was  merely  a  sort  of  accessory.  Being  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  shew-bread,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  next  section,  we 
need  not  enter  here  on  any  investigation  into  the  design  of 
the  offering;  but  may  simply  mention,  in  respect  to  this 
generally,  that  it  was  appended  to  the  two  kinds  of  offerings 
specified,  to  show  that  the  object  of  such  offerings  was  the 
sanctification  of  the  people  by  fruitfulness  in  well-doing,  with- 
out which  the  end  aimed  at  never  could  be  attained. 

This  meat-offering  was  not  to  be  prepared  with  leaven  or 
honey,  but  always  with  salt,  oil,  and  frankincense.  Leaven 
is  a  piece  of  dough  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  the  atoms  of 
which  are  in  a  continual  motion ;  hence  it  very  naturally  be- 

^  Lev.  xxiii.  10-12,  17-20.  «  Nmn.  xv.  1-ia 

*  £x.  xxiz.  40 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  13  ;  Num.  xy.  5,  10,  etc. 
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came  an  image  of  moral  corruption.  Plutarch  assigns  as  the 
reason  why  the  priest  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch 
leaven,  that  ^it  comes  out  of  corruption^  and  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mingled.'  ^  This,  however,  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  too  recondite  a  reason  for  the  prohibition,  espe- 
cially as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  leavened  bread  was  used 
in  ordinary  life  by  the  covenant  people,  without  apparently 
suggesting  any  idea  of  corruption.  It  is  thought  to  be  more 
natural,  and  altogether  more  in  accordance  with  the  original 
|)rohibition  of  leaven,  to  understand  by  it  simply  the  old,  that 
which  savoured  of  the  state  of  things  to  be  done  away,  whereas 
the  unleavened  was  the  new,  the  fresh,  the  unmixed,  con- 
sequently pure.  —  (Ewald,  Keil,  Baur,  Legrer,  etc.)  Such, 
certainly,  may  have  been  the  original  ground  on  which  leaven 
was  forbidden,  but  in  this  way  also  it  naturally  came  to  be 
viewed  as  a  symbol  of  corruptioh — corruption  as  a  penetrating 
and  pervading  power.  The  New  Testament  usage  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  while  leaven  might  be  viewed  simply  with 
reference  to  its  penetrating  and  expansive  qualities,^  it  was 
commonly  understood  to  symbolize  malice  and  wickedness — 
whatever  tends  to  mar  the  simplicity  and  corrupt  the  purity 
of  the  people  of  God — from  which,  therefore,  the  symbolical 
offerings  that  represented  the  good  works  and  holy  lives  of 
the  worshipper  must  be  kept  separate.'  The  prohibition  of 
honey  is  variously  understood ;  but  very  commonly  it  has  been 
explained  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  leaven,  being 
both  in  itself,  and  as  an  article  of  diet,  at  least  when  taken  in 
any  quantity,  liable  to  become  sour  and  corrupt.  So  Winer, 
Bahr,  Baumgarten,  and  many  others.  But  this  seems  rather 
far-fetched,  and  has  little  to  countenance  it  in  the  references 
made  to  honey  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  it  almost  uni- 
formly appears  as  of  all  things  in  nature  the  most  sweet  and 
gratifying  to  the  natural  taste  —  the  fitting  representative, 
therefore,  of  whatever  is  most  pleasing  to  the  flesh.  Hence, 
as  Jarchi  says,  ^all  sweet  fruit  was  called  honey;'  and  another 
Jewish  authority,  connecting  the  natural  with  the  spiritual  here, 
testifies  that '  the  reason  why  honey  was  forbidden,  was  because 

1  Qu.  Norn,  iL  289.  >  Matt.  xiii.  38. 

»  Matt.  xvi.  6 ;  Luke  xiL  1 ;  1  Cor.  v.  6-8 ;  GaL  ▼.  SL 
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evil  concapiscence  is  sweet  to  a  man  as  honej.^  ^  As,  there- 
fore, the  corruptmg  element  of  leaven  was  forbidden,  to  indi- 
cate the  contrariety  of  everything  spiritually  corrupt  to  the 
pure  worship  and  service  of  God,  so  here  the  most  luscious 
production  of  nature  was  also  prohibited,  to  indicate  that  whit 
is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  flesh  is  distasteful  to  Gkxl,  and 
must  be  renounced  by  His  faithful  servants.' 

In  regard  to  the  ingredients  with  which  the  meat-offering 
was  to  be  accompanied,  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  diversity 
of  opinion.  Salt  is  the  great  preservative  of  animal  nature, 
opposing  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  and  decay.  It  was  there- 
fore well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  that  moral  and  religious 
purity  which  is  essential  to  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  on 
which  all  stability  and  order  ultimately  depend.  Hence,  also, 
it  is  called  ^  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  God,' '  being  an  emblem 
at  once  of  the  perpetuity  of  this,  and  of  the  principles  of  holy 
rectitude,  the  true  elements  of  incorruption,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  it  was  established.  When  our  Lord  said  to  His 
disciples,  ^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,'  *  He  wbhed  them  to 
know  that  it  was  their  part  to  exercise  in  a  moral  respect  the 
same  sanatory,  healthful,  purifying,  and  preservative  influence 
which  salt  did  in  the  things  of  nature.  And  when  again  assert- 
ing that  every  one  should  have  ^  salt  in  themselves,  and  that 
every  sacrifice  must  be  salted  with  salt,' '  He  intimates  that  the 
property  which  enters  into  the  lives  of  God's  people,  and 
renders  them  a  sort  of  spiritual  salt,  must  be  within,  consisting 
in  the  possession  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God. — The  oil, 
symbol  of  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit,  with  which  the  meat-offer- 
ing was  to  be  intermingled,  implied  that  every  good  work, 
capable  of  being  presented  to  God,  must  be  inwrought  by  tlie 
Spirit  of  God.    And  that  frankincense  was  to  be  put  upon  it, 

^  See  Ainsworth  on  Lev.  ii.  11. 

'  The  prohibition  of  leaven  and  honey  was  only  for  the  usual  meat-offer- 
ing, and  did  not  apply  to  the  first-fruits,  as  the  first-fruits  of  everything 
had  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord.  Hence  the  wave-loayes  were  leavened. 
Lev.  zxiii.  17 ;  and  honey  is  mentioned  among  the  first-fruits  presented  in 
2  Chron.  xxxL  6.  These,  however,  did  not  come  upon  the  altar,  but  were 
only  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  given  to  the  priests. 

»  Lev.  \L  13.  *  Matt.  v.  13.  «  Mark  ix.  49,  50. 
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bespoke  the  connection  between  good  works  and  prayer,  and 
that  all  righteoos  action  should  be  presented  to  God  in  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  So  that  *  the  good  works  of  the  faithful 
are  represented  by  the  oil,  as  prompted,  quickened,  and  matured 
by  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^by  the  frankincense,  as  made  acceptable 
and  borne  heavenwards  in  prayer, — ^and  by  the  salt,  as  incor- 
ruptible, perpetually  abiding  signs  and  fruits  of  God^s  covenant 
of  grace.'  ^ 

^  Kurtz,  Mos,  Op/er,  p.  102.    Compare  also  what  is  said  on  the  ahew- 
bread  in  next  section. 
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SECTION  SIXTH. 

THE  HOLY  PLACE — THE  ALTAR  OF  INCENSE — ^THE  TABLE  Of 

8HEW-BREAD— THE  CANDLESTICK. 

As  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  was  the  place  where  the  bodj 
of  the  covenant  people  could  have  access  to  God,  sa  the  Sanc- 
tuary or  Holy  Place  was  the  more  hallowed  ground,  where  thej 
could  only  appear  by  representation.  Into  this  apartment  the 
priests,  in  their  behalf ,  went  every  day  to  accomplish  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  having  freedom  at  all  times  to  go  in  and  out 
It  might  therefore  be  justly  regarded  as  their  proper  habita- 
tion ;  and  the  furniture  and  services  belonging  to  it  might  as 
naturally  be  made  to  express  their  relation  to  God,  as  those  of 
the  Most  Holy  Place  the  relation  of  God  to  them.  We  shall 
find  this  fully  borne  out  by  a  consideration  of  the  several  par- 
ticulars.    The  first  of  these  is — 


THE  ALTAR  OF  INCENSE. 

Its  position  appears  to  have  been  the  nearest  to  the  veil, 
which  formed  the  entrance  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and 
indeed  immediately  in  front  of  it.  *  Thou  shalt  put  it  before 
the  veil  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony ;  before  the 
mercy-seat  that  is  over  the  testimony,  where  I  will  meet  with 
thee.'  ^  The  meaning  of  the  direction  obviously  is,  that  this 
altar  was  to  be  placed  directly  before  the  veil,  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  and  this 
for  the  reason  that,  being  so  placed,  it  might  the  more  readily 
be  viewed  as  standing  in  a  kind  of  juxtaposition  to  the  mercy- 
seat.  Hence  also,  in  Lev.  xvi.  18,  it  is  called  ^  the  altar  that 
is  before  the  Lord,'  being  as  near  to  His  throne  as  the  daily 
service  to  be  performed  at  it  admitted.     In  regard  to  its  form 

» Ex.  XXX.  6 
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and  straeture,  it  was  a  square-like  box,  on  the  top  one  cubit 
each  way,  and  two  cubits  in  height  (i.e.  about  3^  feet  high, 
and  21  inches  square  on  the  top) ;  made  of  shittim-wood  over- 
laid with  gold,  with  jutting  points  or  comers  called  horns,  and 
a  crown  or  ornamented  edge  of  gold.  The  name  of  misbeach 
(sacrificing  place),  commonly  rendered  akar^  was  applied  to  it, 
not  from  there  being  any  sacrifices  in  the  strict  sense,  or  slain 
victims,  presented  on  it, — ^f or  it  served  merely  as  a  stand  for  the 
pot  of  incense  which  was  placed  on  it, — but  probably  from  the 
intimate  connection  in  which  it  stood  to  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  It  was  with  live  coals  taken  from  this  altar  that  the 
incense  daily  offered  in  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  kindled;  so 
that  the  one  altar  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  appanage  to 
the  other,  serving  to  carry  forward  the  intercourse  with  God, 
which  it  had  begun.  In  its  position  close  beside  the  peculiar 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  this  altar  of  incense  bespoke  inter- 
course with  Him  of  a  more  advanced  and  intimate  kind ;  and 
what  we  naturally  expect  to  find  in  connection  with  it  is  a 
symbolical  expression  of  the  innermost  desires  and  feelings  of 
a  devout  spirit.  On  this  account,  also,  it  probably  was,  that  of 
all  the  articles  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place,  the  altar  of  incense 
alone  was  sprinkled  with  blood  on  the  day  of  atonement,  as 
being  the  highest  in  order  of  them  all,  and  the  one  that  held  a 
peculiarly  intimate  relation  to  the  mercy-seat ;  hence  most  fitly 
taken  to  represent  them  all. 

The  incense,  for  the  presentation  of  which  before  the  Lord 
this  altar  was  erected,  was  a  composition  formed  of  four  kinds 
of  sweet  spices — stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frank- 
incense— of  which  the  latter  alone  is  known  with  certainty. 
The  composition  was  made,  we  have  every  reason  to  think, 
with  the  view  of  yielding  the  most  fragrant  and  refreshing 
odour.  The  people  were  expressly  forbidden  to  use  it  on  any 
ordinary  occasion,  and  the  priests  were  restricted  to  it  alone  for 
burning  on  the  altar,  that  there  might  be  associated  with  it  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  sacredness.  It  possessed  the  threefold 
characteristic  of  ^  salted  (not  tempered  together,  as  first  in  the 
LiXX.,  and  from  that  transferred  into  our  version,  Ex.  xxx. 
35),^  pure,  holy ; '  that  is,  having  in  it  a  mixture  of  salt,  the 
^  See  Ainsworth  on  the  passage,  and  Bahr,  i.  p.  484. 
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symbol  of  ancorruptness,  but  otherwise  unmixed  or  unadul- 
teratedy  and  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use.  And 
the  ordinance  connected  with  it  was,  that  when  the  officiating 
priest  went  in  to  light  the  lamps  in  the  evening,  and  again 
when  he  dressed  the  lamps  in  the  morning,  he  was  to  place 
on  this  golden  altar  a  pot  of  the  prescribed  incense  with  lire 
coals  taken  from  the  altar  without,  that  there  might  be  ^  a  per- 
petual incense'  ascending  before  the  Lord  in  this  apartment  of 
His  house.^ 

The  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  indicated  with  sufficient 
plainness  even  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  what  might  have  been  conjectured  from  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  altar.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says, 
'  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  Thee  as  the  incense ;' '  literally, 
Let  my  prayer,  incense,  be  set  in  order  before  Thee, — implying 
that  prayer  was  in  the  reality  what  incense  was  in  the  symbol. 
The  action  also  in  Isa.  vi.  3,  4,  where  the  voice  of  adoration  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  filling  of  the  temple  with  smoke, 
proceeds  on  the  same  ground ;  as  by  the  smoke  we  are  doubt- 
less to  understand  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  the  only  thing 
of  that  description  commonly  found  there,  and  which,  as  an 
appropriate  symbol,  appeared  to  accompany  the  ascription  of 
praise  by  the  seraphim.  Passing  to  New  Testament  Scripture, 
though  still  only  to  that  portion  which  refers  to  Old  Testament 
times,  we  are  told  of  the  people  without  being  engaged  in 
prayer,  while  Zacharias  was  offering  incense  within  the  sanc- 
tuary ; '  they  were  in  spirit  going  along  with  the  priestly  ser- 
vice. And  in  the  book  of  Revelation  the  prayers  of  saints  are 
once  and  again  identified  with  the  offering  of  incense  on  the 
golden  altar  before  the  throne.^ 

That  the  devotional  exercises,  the  prayers  of  God's  believ- 

1  Ex.  XXX.  8.  *  Ps.  cxli.  2.  «  Luke  L  10.  ' 

^  Rev.  v.  8,  viiL  3,  4.  In  the  last  of  these  passages  the  inoenae  is  said 
to  have  been  offered  *  with  the  prayers  of  saints ;  *  whence  some  have  in- 
ferred that  the  two  were  different — that  the  incense  symbolized  only 
Christ's  intercession,  and  not  the  prayers  of  saints.  But  in  ch.  v.  8,  the 
incense  is  expressly  called  *  the  prayers  of  saints.*  And  it  is  the  usual 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  to  couple  the  symbol  with  the  reality,  as,  besides 
the  instance  before  us,  the  golden  candlesticks  and  the  churches,  the  white 
linen  and  the  righteousness  of  the  saints,  etc 
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ing  people,  shoald  have  been  symbolized  by  this  offering  of 
incense,  may  appear  to  some  in  onr  age  and  country  to  carry  a 
somewhat  fanciful  appearance.  Yet  there  is  a  very  natural 
connection  between  the  two,  which  persons  accustomed  to  the 
rites  of  a  symbolical  worship  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
apprehending.  For  what  are  the  odours  of  plants  and  flowers 
but  a  kind  of  sweet  breath,  which  they  are  perpetually  exhal- 
ing? It  is  the  free  and  genial  outpouring  of  that  spirit  of 
fragrance  which  is  in  them.  And  taking  prayer  in  its  largest 
sense,  which  we  certainly  ought  to  do  here,  as  consisting  in 
the  exercise  of  all  devout  feeling  and  spiritual  desire  towards 
Ood — in  the  due  celebration  of  His  adorable  perfections — in 
thanksgiving  for  the  rich  and  innumerable  mercies  received 
from  His  bountiful  hand — in  humble  supplications  for  His 
favour  and  blessing, — if  we  understand  prayer  in  this  wide  and 
comprehensive  sense,  how  can  it  be  more  suitably  regarded 
than  as  the  breath  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul  ?  Here  espe- 
cially there  is  the  pouring  out  before  God  of  the  best  and 
holiest  affections  of  the  renewed  heart — the  earnest  reaching 
forth  of  the  soul  to  unite  itself  in  appropriate  actings  with  the 
great  Centre  of  Being,  and  to  consecrate  its  best  energies  to 
Him.  Of  such  spiritual  sacrifices  it  is  saying  little,  that  the 
presentation  of  them  at  fitting  times  is  a  homage  due  to  God 
from  His  redeemed  offspring.  The  permission  to  offer  them 
is,  on  their  part,  a  high  and  ennobling  privilege,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  they  rise  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ,  and 
occupy  the  lofty  position  of  princes  with  God.  When  offered 
with  childlike  confidence  and  holy  affection,  He  cannot  but  take 
delight  in  them ;  and  to  express  this,  chose  as  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  them  the  incense  of  sweet  spices,  that  by  the  grate- 
fulness of  the  one  to  the  bodily  sense,  might  be  understood  the 
spiritual  satisfaction  yielded  by  the  other. 

But  it  ought  ever  to  be  considered  what  kind  of  devotions  it 
is  that  rise  with  such  acceptance  to  the  sanctuary  above.  That 
the  altar  of  incense  stood  before  the  Lord,  under  His  imme- 
diate eye,  intimates  that  the  adorations  and  prayers  He  regards 
must  be  no  formal  service,  in  which  the  lip  rather  than  the 
heart  is  employed ;  but  a  felt  approach  to  the  presence  of  the 
living  God,  and  a  real  transaction  between  the  soul  and  Him. 
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That  this  altar^  from  its  very  position,  stood  in  a  close  relation 
to  the  mercy-seat  or  propitiatory  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
live  coals  that  ever  burned  in  its  golden  vials,  stood  in  an 
equally  close  relation  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  on  the 
other,  tells  us,  that  all  acceptable  prayer  must  have  its  founda- 
tion in  the  manifested  grace  of  a  redeeming  God, — most  draw 
its  breath  of  life,  in  a  manner,  from  that  work  of  propitiation 
which  He  has  in  His  own  person  accomplished  for  the  sinful. 
And  since  it  was  ordained  that  a  ^  perpetual  incense  before  the 
Lord '  should  be  ever  ascending  from  the  altar — since  injunc- 
tions so  strict  were  given  for  having  the  earthly  sanctuary  made 
peculiarly  and  constantly  to  bear  the  character  of  a  house  of 
prayer,  most  culpably  deaf  must  we  be  to  the  voice  of  instruc- 
tion that  issues  from  it,  if  we  do  not  hear  it  speaking  to  us  with 
such  a  voice  as  this :  Pray  without  ceasing ;  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion is  the  element  of  your  spiritual  being,  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  health  and  fruitf ulness ;  all,  from  first  to  last,  must  be 
sanctified  by  prayer ;  and  if  this  be  neglected,  nothing  in  the 
work  and  service  of  God  can  be  expected  to  go  well  with  you. 

THE  TABLE  OF  SHEW- BREAD. 

This  table  was  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  other 
articles  in  the  tabernacle— of  the  same  height  as  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  but  half  a  cubit  narrower  in  breadth;  and  as  the 
table  was  for  a  service  of  food,  a  provision-board,  it  had  con- 
nected with  it  what,  in  our  version,  are  called  ^  dishes,  spoons, 
covers,  and  bowls,'  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  a  table 
among  men.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  however,  that  these  names 
scarcely  suggest  what  is  understood  to  have  been  the  exact 
nature  and  design  of  the  articles  in  question.  What  on  such  a 
table  could  be  the  use  of  spoons  or  covers,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand.  The  rendering,  accordingly,  of  these  parts  of  the 
description  may  with  good  reason  be  inferred  to  be  erroneous, 
and  in  regard  to  the  latter  of  them  most  certainly  was  so.  Of 
the  four  subsidiary  articles  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  29,  the  first 
(n^ij^P)  were  probably  a  sort  of  platters  for  carrying  the  bread 
to  and  from  the  table,  on  which  also  it  might  stand  there; 
the  second  (Hi 93,  from  ^1,  the  hollow  of  the  hand),  some  sort 
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of  hollow  cupSy  or  vessels,  possibly  for  the  frankincense  (the 
LXX.  have  expressiy  eensers) ;  the  third  and  the  fourth  (n^^? 
and  rri^p),  with  the  latter  of  which  in  Ex.  xxv.  29,  and  with 
the  former  in  Num.  iv.  7,  there  is  coupled  the  additional 
expression,  ^  to  pour  witlial '  (not  ^  to  cover  withal/  as  in  our 
version),  were  most  likely  the  vessels  appropriated  for  the  wine, 
and  are  probably  rendered  with  substantial  correctness  by  the 
LiXX.  by  words  corresponding  to  ^  bowls  and  cups.'  That  we 
cannot  fix  more  definitely  the  form  and  use  of  these  inferior 
utensils,  is  of  little  moment;  as  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  simply  such  as  were  required  for  the  provisions  and 
services  connected  with  the  table  itself.  The  vessels  were  all 
of  pure  gold. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  the  provisions  here  mentioned,  the 
main  part,  we  find,  consisted  of  twelve  cakes,  which,  when 
placed  on  the  table,  were  formed  into  two  rows  or  piles.^  The 
twelve,  the  signature  of  the  covenant  people,  evidently  bore 
respect  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  implied  that  in  the 
symbolical  design  of  these  cakes  the  whole  covenant  people 
were  equally  interested  and  called  to  take  a  part.  These  cakes, 
as  a  whole,  were  called  the  ^  shew-bread,'  literally  ^  bread  of 
faces  or  presence.'  The  meaning  of  the  expression  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  gathered  from  Ex.  xxv.  30,  where  the 
Lord  Himself  names  it  ^shew-bread  before  me  always;'  it 
was  to  be  continually  in  His  presence,  or  exhibited  before  His 
face,  and  was  hence  appropriately  designated  ^  shew-bread,'  or 
^  bread  of  presence.'  The  table  was  never  to  be  without  it ; 
and  on  the  return  of  every  Sabbath  morning,  the  xAd  materials 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  new  supply  furnished.  Why 
precisely  on  the  Sabbath,  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  Moadeem^  or  stated  feast-days. 

It  has  been  thought  that  something  more  must  have  been 
intended  by  the  peculiar  designation  ^  bread  of  presence '  than 
we  have  now  mentioned,  since,  if  this  were  all,  the  altar  of 
incense  and  the  golden  candlestick  might,  with  equal  propriety, 

^  That  the  cakes  were  not  spread  out  in  two  rows,  but  placed  one  above 
another  in  two  little  piles,  is  both  the  natural  impreanon  conveyed  by  the 
langnage,  and  the  general  belief  on  the  subject  See  Imperial  Bible  Die* 
tionary^  art  Sheto-bnadj  in  proof  of  its  correctneea 
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evil  concupiscence  is  sweet  to  a  man  as  honey.'  ^  As^  there- 
fore,  the  corrupting  element  of  leaven  was  forbidden^  to  indi- 
cate the  contrariety  of  everything  spiritually  corrupt  to  the 
pure  worship  and  service  of  God,  so  here  the  most  luscious 
production  of  nature  was  also  prohibited,  to  indicate  that  what 
is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  flesh  b  distasteful  to  God,  and 
must  be  renounced  by  His  faithful  servants.' 

In  regard  to  the  ingredients  with  which  the  meat-offering 
was  to  be  accompanied,  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  diversity 
of  opinion.  Salt  is  the  great  preservative  of  animal  nature, 
opposing  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  and  decay.  It  was  there- 
fore well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  that  moral  and  religious 
purity  which  is  essential  to  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  on 
which  all  stability  and  order  ultimately  depend.  Hence,  also, 
it  is  called  ^  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  God,' '  being  an  emblem 
at  once  of  the  perpetuity  of  this,  and  of  the  principles  of  holy 
rectitude,  the  true  elements  of  incorruption,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  it  was  established.  When  our  Lord  said  to  His 
disciples,  ^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,'  *  He  wished  them  to 
know  that  it  was  their  part  to  exercise  in  a  moral  respect  the 
same  sanatory,  healthful,  purifying,  and  preservative  influence 
which  salt  did  in  the  things  of  nature.  And  when  again  assert- 
ing that  every  one  should  have  ^  salt  in  themselves,  and  that 
every  sacrifice  must  be  salted  with  salt,'  *  He  intimates  that  the 
property  which  enters  into  the  lives  of  God's  people,  and 
renders  them  a  sort  of  spiritual  salt,  must  be  within,  consisting 
in  the  possession  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God. — The  oil, 
symbol  of  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit,  with  which  the  meat-offer- 
ing was  to  be  intermingled,  implied  that  every  good  work, 
capable  of  being  presented  to  God,  must  be  inwrought  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.    And  that  frankincense  was  to  be  put  upon  it, 

^  See  Ainsworth  on  Lev.  ii.  11. 

'  The  prohibition  of  leaven  and  honey  was  only  for  the  usual  meat-offer- 
ings and  did  not  apply  to  the  first-fruits,  as  the  first-fraits  of  everything 
had  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord.  Hence  the  wave-loaves  were  leavened, 
Lev.  xxiiL  17 ;  and  honey  is  mentioned  among  the  first-fruits  presented  in 
2  Chron.  xxxL  5.  These,  however,  did  not  come  upon  the  altar,  but  were 
only  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  given  to  the  priests. 

»  Lev.  ii.  13.  *  Matt.  v.  13.  *  Mark  ix.  49,  60. 
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bespoke  the  connection  between  good  works  and  prayer,  and 
that  all  righteous  action  should  be  presented  to  God  in  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  So  that  ^  the  good  works  of  the  faithful 
are  represented  bj  the  oil,  as  prompted,  quickened,  and  matured 
by  the  Holy  Spirit, — by  the  frankincense,  as  made  acceptable 
and  borne  heavenwards  in  prayer, — and  by  the  salt,  as  incor- 
ruptible, perpetually  abiding  signs  and  fruits  of  God's  covenant 
of  grace.'  ^ 

^  Kurtz,  Mos,  Op/er,  p.  102.    Compare  also  what  is  said  on  the  shew- 
bread  in  next  section. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

THE  HOLY  PLACE — THE  ALTAR  OF  INCENSE — THE  TABLE  Of 

8HEW-BREAD— THE  CANDLESTICK. 

As  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  was  the  place  where  the  body 
of  the  covenant  people  could  have  access  to  God,  sa  the  Sanc- 
tuary or  Holj  Place  was  the  more  hallowed  ground,  where  they 
could  only  appear  by  representation.  Into  this  apartment  the 
priests,  in  their  behalf,  went  every  day  to  accomplish  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  having  freedom  at  all  times  to  go  in  and  out 
It  might  therefore  be  justly  regarded  as  their  proper  habita- 
tion ;  and  the  furniture  and  services  belonging  to  it  might  as 
naturally  be  made  to  express  their  relation  to  God,  as  those  of 
the  Most  Holy  Place  the  relation  of  God  to  them.  We  shall 
find  this  fully  borne  out  by  a  consideration  of  the  several  par- 
ticulars.   The  first  of  these  is — 


THE  ALTAR  OF  INCENSE. 

Its  position  appears  to  have  been  the  nearest  to  the  veil, 
which  formed  the  entrance  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  and 
indeed  immediately  in  front  of  it.  ^  Thou  shalt  put  it  before 
the  veil  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  ;  before  the 
mercy-seat  that  is  over  the  testimony,  where  I  will  meet  with 
thee.'  ^  The  meaning  of  the  direction  obviously  is,  that  this 
altar  was  to  be  placed  directly  before  the  veil,  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  and  this 
for  the  reason  that,  being  so  placed,  it  might  the  more  readily 
be  viewed  as  standing  in  a  kind  of  juxtaposition  to  the  mercy- 
seat.  Hence  also,  in  Lev.  xvi.  18,  it  is  called  ^  the  altar  that 
is  before  the  Lord,'  being  as  near  to  His  throne  as  the  daily 
service  to  be  performed  at  it  admitted.     In  regard  to  its  form 

1  Ex.  XXX.  6 
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and  structure,  it  was  a  square-like  box,  on  the  top  one  cubit 
each  way,  and  two  cubits  in  height  (t.e.  about  3^  feet  high, 
and  21  inches  square  on  the  top) ;  made  of  shittim-wood  over- 
laid with  gold,  with  jutting  points  or  comers  called  horns,  and 
a  crown  or  ornamented  edge  of  gold.  The  name  of  misbeach 
(sacrificing  place),  commonly  rendered  aharj  was  applied  to  it, 
not  from  there  being  any  sacrifices  in  the  strict  sense,  or  slain 
victims,  presented  on  it, — for  it  served  merely  as  a  stand  for  the 
pot  of  incense  which  was  placed  on  it, — but  probably  from  the 
intimate  connection  in  which  it  stood  to  the  altar  of  bumt- 
offering.  It  was  with  live  coals  taken  from  this  altar  that  the 
incense  daily  offered  in  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  kindled;  so 
that  the  one  altar  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  appanage  to 
the  other,  serving  to  carry  forward  the  intercourse  with  God, 
which  it  had  begun.  In  its  position  close  beside  the  peculiar 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  this  altar  of  incense  bespoke  inter- 
course with  Him  of  a  more  advanced  and  intimate  kind  ;  and 
what  we  naturally  expect  to  find  in  connection  with  it  is  a 
symbolical  expression  of  the  innermost  desires  and  feelings  of 
a  devout  spirit.  On  this  account,  also,  it  probably  was,  that  of 
all  the  articles  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place,  the  altar  of  incense 
alone  was  sprinkled  with  blood  on  the  day  of  atonement,  as 
being  the  highest  in  order  of  them  all,  and  the  one  that  held  a 
peculiarly  intimate  relation  to  the  mercy-seat ;  hence  most  fitly 
taken  to  represent  them  all. 

The  incense,  for  the  presentation  of  which  before  the  Lord 
this  altar  was  erected,  was  a  composition  formed  of  four  kinds 
of  sweet  spices — stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frank- 
incense— of  which  the  latter  alone  is  known  with  certainty. 
The  composition  was  made,  we  have  every  reason  to  think, 
with  the  view  of  yielding  the  most  fragrant  and  refreshing 
odour.  The  people  were  expressly  forbidden  to  use  it  on  any 
ordinary  occasion,  and  the  priests  were  restricted  to  it  alone  for 
burning  on  the  altar,  that  there  might  be  associated  with  it  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  sacredness.  It  possessed  the  threefold 
characteristic  of  ^  salted  (not  tempered  together,  as  first  in  the 
LXX.,  and  from  that  transferred  into  our  version,  Ex.  xxx. 
35),^  pure,  holy ; '  that  is,  having  in  it  a  mixture  of  salt,  the 

^  See  Ainsworth  on  the  passage,  and  Bahr,  i.  p.  484. 
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symbol  of  ancorruptness,  but  otherwise  unmixed  or  unadul- 
teratedy  and  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use.  And 
the  ordinance  connected  with  it  was,  that  when  the  officiating 
priest  went  in  to  light  the  lamps  in  the  evening,  and  again 
when  he  dressed  the  lamps  in  the  morning,  he  was  to  place 
on  this  golden  altar  a  pot  of  the  prescribed  incense  with  lire 
coals  taken  from  the  altar  without,  that  there  might  be  ^  a  per- 
petual incense'  ascending  before  the  Lord  in  this  apartment  of 
His  house.^ 

The  meaning  of  the  symbol  is  indicated  with  sufficient 
plainness  even  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  what  might  have  been  conjectured  from  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  altar.  Thus  the  Psalmist  says, 
^  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  Thee  as  the  incense ;'  *  literally, 
Let  my  prayer,  incense,  be  set  in  order  before  Thee, — implying 
that  prayer  was  in  the  reality  what  incense  was  fn  the  symbol 
The  action  also  in  Isa.  vi.  3,  4,  where  the  voice  of  adoration  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  filling  of  the  temple  with  smoke, 
proceeds  on  the  same  ground ;  as  by  the  smoke  we  are  doubt- 
less to  understand  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  the  only  thing 
of  that  description  commonly  found  there,  and  which,  as  an 
appropriate  symbol,  appeared  to  accompany  the  ascription  of 
praise  by  the  seraphim.  Passing  to  New  Testament  Scripture, 
though  still  only  to  that  portion  which  refers  to  Old  Testament 
times,  we  are  told  of  the  people  without  being  engaged  in 
prayer,  while  Zacharias  was  offering  incense  within  the  sanc- 
tuary ; '  they  were  in  spirit  going  along  with  the  priestly  ser- 
vice. And  in  the  book  of  Revelation  the  prayers  of  saints  are 
once  and  again  identified  with  the  offering  of  incense  on  the 
golden  altar  before  the  throne.^ 

That  the  devotional  exercises,  the  prayers  of  God's  believ- 

1  Ex.  XXX.  8.  *  Pb.  cxli.  2.  «  Luke  i.  10. 

^  Rev.  v.  8,  Till  8,  4.  In  the  last  of  these  passages  the  inoenae  is  said 
to  have  been  offered  *  with  the  prayers  of  saints ; '  whence  some  have  iu- 
f erred  that  the  two  were  different — that  the  incense  symbolized  only 
ChrisVa  intercession,  and  not  the  prayers  of  saints.  But  in  ch.  v.  8,  the 
incense  is  expressly  called  *  the  prayers  of  saints.^  And  it  is  the  usual 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  to  couple  the  symbol  with  the  reality,  as,  besides 
the  instance  before  us,  the  golden  candlesticks  and  the  churches,  the  white 
linen  and  the  righteousness  of  the  saints,  etc 
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ing  people,  should  have  been  symbolized  bj  this  offering  of 
incense,  may  appear  to  some  in  onr  age  and  country  to  carry  a 
somewhat  fanciful  appearance.  Yet  there  is  a  very  natural 
connection  between  the  two,  which  persons  accustomed  to  the 
rites  of  a  symbolical  worship  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
apprehending.  For  what  are  the  odours  of  plants  and  flowers 
but  a  kind  of  sweet  breath,  which  they  are  perpetually  exhal- 
ing? It  is  the  free  and  genial  outpouring  of  that  spirit  of 
fragrance  which  is  in  them.  And  taking  prayer  in  its  largest 
sense,  which  we  certainly  ought  to  do  here,  as  consisting  in 
the  exercise  of  all  devout  feeling  and  spiritual  desire  towards 
Ood — ^in  the  due  celebration  of  His  adorable  perfections — in 
thanksgiving  for  the  rich  and  innumerable  mercies  received 
from  His  bountiful  hand — in  humble  supplications  for  His 
favour  and  blessing, — if  we  understand  prayer  in  this  wide  and 
comprehensive  sense,  how  can  it  be  more  suitably  regarded 
than  as  the  breath  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul  ?  Here  espe- 
cially there  is  the  pouring  out  before  God  of  the  best  and 
holiest  affections  of  the  renewed  heart — the  earnest  reaching 
forth  of  the  soul  to  unite  itself  in  appropriate  actings  with  the 
great  Centre  of  Being,  and  to  consecrate  its  best  energies  to 
Him.  Of  such  spiritual  sacrifices  it  is  saying  little,  that  the 
presentation  of  them  at  fitting  times  is  a  homage  due  to  God 
from  His  redeemed  offspring.  The  permission  to  offer  them 
is,  on  their  part,  a  high  and  ennobling  privilege,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  they  rise  to  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ,  and 
occupy  the  lofty  position  of  princes  with  God.  When  offered 
with  childlike  confidence  and  holy  affection,  He  cannot  but  take 
delight  in  them ;  and  to  express  this,  chose  as  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  them  the  incense  of  sweet  spices,  that  by  the  grate- 
fulness of  the  one  to  the  bodily  sense,  might  be  understood  the 
spiritual  satisfaction  yielded  by  the  other. 

But  it  ought  ever  to  be  considered  what  kind  of  devotions  it 
18  that  rise  with  such  acceptance  to  the  sanctuary  above.  That 
the  altar  of  incense  stood  before  the  Lord,  under  His  imme- 
diate eye,  intimates  that  the  adorations  and  prayers  He  regards 
must  be  no  formal  service,  in  which  the  lip  rather  than  the 
heart  is  employed ;  but  a  felt  approach  to  the  presence  of  the 
living  God,  and  a  real  transaction  between  the  soul  and  Him. 
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That  this  altar,  from  its  very  position,  stood  in  a  close  relation 
to  the  mercy-seat  or  propitiatory  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
live  coals  that  ever  burned  in  its  golden  vials,  stood  in  an 
equally  close  relation  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  on  the 
other,  tells  us,  that  all  acceptable  prayer  must  have  its  founda- 
tion in  the  manifested  grace  of  a  redeenung  God, — must  draw 
its  breath  of  life,  in  a  manner,  from  that  work  of  propitiation 
which  He  has  in  His  own  person  accomplished  for  the  sinful. 
And  since  it  was  ordained  that  a  ^  perpetual  incense  before  the 
Lord '  should  be  ever  ascending  from  the  altar — since  injunc- 
tions so  strict  were  given  for  having  the  earthly  sanctuary  made 
peculiarly  and  constantly  to  bear  the  character  of  a  house  of 
prayer,  most  culpably  deaf  must  we  be  to  the  voice  of  instruc- 
tion that  issues  from  it,  if  we  do  not  hear  it  speaking  to  us  with 
such  a  voice  as  this :  Pray  without  ceasing ;  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion is  the  element  of  your  spiritual  being,  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  health  and  f ruitf ulness ;  all,  from  first  to  last,  must  be 
sanctified  by  prayer ;  and  if  this  be  neglected,  nothing  in  the 
work  and  service  of  God  can  be  expected  to  go  well  with  you. 

THE  TABLE  OF  SHEW- BREAD. 

This  table  was  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  other 
articles  in  the  tabernacle— of  the  same  height  as  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  but  half  a  cubit  narrower  in  breadth;  and  as  the 
table  was  for  a  service  of  food,  a  provision-board,  it  had  con- 
nected with  it  what,  in  our  version,  are  called  ^  dishes,  spoons, 
covers,  and  bowls,'  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  a  table 
among  men.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  however,  that  these  names 
scarcely  suggest  what  is  understood  to  have  been  the  exact 
nature  and  design  of  the  articles  in  question.  What  on  such  a 
table  could  be  the  use  of  spoons  or  covers,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand.  The  rendering,  accordingly,  of  these  parts  of  the 
description  may  with  good  reason  be  inferred  to  be  erroneous, 
and  in  regard  to  the  latter  of  them  most  certainly  was  so.  Of 
the  four  subsidiary  articles  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  29,  the  first 
(n^">j(fp)  were  probably  a  sort  of  platters  for  carrying  the  bread 
to  and  from  the  table,  on  which  also  it  might  stand  there; 
the  second  (Dlaa,  from  ^,  the  hollow  of  the  hand),  some  sort 
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of  hollow  capSy  or  vessels,  possibly  for  the  frankincense  (the 
LXX.  have  expressly  censers) ;  the  third  and  the  fourth  (H'lfe^? 
and  n1^^3D),  with  the  latter  of  whicli  in  Ex.  xxv.  29,  and  with 
the  former  in  Num.  iv.  7,  there  is  coupled  the  additional 
expression,  ^  to  pour  withal '  (not  ^  to  cover  withal,*  as  in  our 
version),  were  most  likely  the  vessels  appropriated  for  the  wine, 
and  are  probably  rendered  with  substantial  correctness  by  the 
LXX.  by  words  corresponding  to  *  bowls  and  cups.'  That  we 
cannot  fix  more  definitely  the  form  and  use  of  these  inferior 
utensils,  is  of  little  moment ;  as  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  simply  such  as  were  required  for  the  provisions  and 
services  connected  with  the  table  itself.  The  vessels  were  all 
of  pure  gold. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  the  provisions  here  mentioned,  the 
main  part,  we  find,  consisted  of  twelve  cakes,  which,  when 
placed  on  the  table,  were  formed  into  two  rows  or  piles.^  The 
twelve,  the  signature  of  the  covenant  people,  evidently  bore 
respect  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  implied  that  in  the 
symbolical  design  of  these  cakes  the  whole  covenant  people 
were  equally  interested  and  called  to  take  a  part.  These  cakes, 
as  a  whole,  were  called  the  ^  shew-bread,'  literally  ^  bread  of 
faces  or  presence.'  The  meaning  of  the  expression  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  gathered  from  Ex.  xxv.  30,  where  the 
Lord  Himself  names  it  ^  shew-bread  before  me  always ; '  it 
was  to  be  continually  in  His  presence,  or  exhibited  before  His 
face,  and  was  hence  appropriately  designated  ^  shew-bread,'  or 
*  bread  of  presence.'  The  table  was  never  to  be  without  it ; 
and  on  the  return  of  every  Sabbath  morning,  the  old  materials 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  new  supply  furnished.  Why 
precisely  on  the  Sabbath,  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  Moadeem^  or  stated  feast-days. 

It  has  been  thought  that  something  more  must  have  been 
intended  by  the  peculiar  designation  ^  bread  of  presence '  than 
we  have  now  mentioned,  since,  if.  this  were  all,  the  altar  of 
incense  and  the  golden  candlestick  might,  with  equal  propriety, 

^  That  the  cakes  were  not  spread  out  in  two  rows,  but  placed  one  above 
another  in  two  little  piles,  is  both  the  natural  impreanon  conveyed  by  the 
language,  and  the  general  belief  on  the  subject  See  Imperial  Bible  Dic' 
tionary,  art  Sliew-bready  in  proof  of  its  correctnesi^ 
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have  been  called  the  altar  and  candlestick  of  presence — ^whichf 
however^  they  never  are  (Bahr).  But  a  special  reason  can 
easily  be  discovered  for  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  this  epithet 
to  the  bread,  viz.  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  supposing, — 
what  they  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  in  their  carnality,  have 
done, — that  this  bread  was,  like  bread  in  general,  simply  for 
being  eaten;  to  instruct  them,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
rather  for  being  seen  and  looked  on  with  complacency  by  the 
holy  and  ever-watchful  eye  of  God.  They  would  thus  more 
easily  rise  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  use,  from  the  symbol 
to  the  reality.  The  bread,  no  doubt,  was  eaten  by  the  ofBciat- 
ing  priests  each  Sabbath ;  not  on  the  table,  however,  but  only 
after  having  been  removed  from  it,  and  simply  because,  being 
most  holy,  it  might  not  be  turned  to  a  profane  use,  but  must  be 
consumed  by  God's  representatives  in  His  own  house.  As  con- 
nected with  the  table,  its  design  was  served  by  being  exhibited 
and  seen,  for  the  well-pleased  satisfaction  and  favourable  regard 
of  a  righteous  God ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  fitter 
designation  than  the  one  given  to  it,  of  shew-bread  or  bread  of 
presence. 

But  in  what,  character  precisely  was  this  bread  laid  upon 
the  table  ?  We  are  furnished  with  the  answer  in  Lev.  zxiv.  8, 
where  it  is  described  as  ^  an  offering  from  the  children  of  Israel 
by  a  perpetual  covenant ; '  a  portion,  therefore,  of  their  sub- 
stance, and  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  God.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, a  kind  of  sacrifice ;  and  as  the  altar  of  God  was,  in  a 
sense,  His  table,  so  this  table  of  His  in  turn  possessed  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  an  altar  :^  the  provision  laid  on  it  had  the 
character  of  an  offering.  Hence,  also,  there  was  placed  upon 
the  top  of  each  of  the  two  rows  a  vessel  with  pure  frankincense,' 
which  was  manifestly  designed  to  connect  the  offering  on  the 
table  with  the  offering  on  the  altar  of  incense,  and  to  show  that 
they  not  only  possessed  the  same  general  character  of  offerings 
presented  by  the  people  to  the  Lord,  but  also  that  there  existed 
a  near  internal  relationship  between  the  two :  '  Thou  shalt  put 
pure  frankincense  upon  each  row  for  the  bread,  for  a  memorial 

^  Sicut  enim  ara  mensa  Dei,  ita  menea  Dei  ara  qusedam  erat,  aroqne 
plane  vicem  prsestabat — (Oatram,  De  Sac.  lib.  L  c  8,  §  7.) 
*  Lev.  xxiv.  7. 
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(a  calling  to  remembrance,  viz.  of  the  covenant  people  before 
the  Lord),  an  offering  of  fire  unto  the  Lord/  Now,  the  offer- 
ing of  incense  was  simply,  as  we  have  seen,  an  embodied 
prayer ;  and  the  placing  of  a  vessel  of  incense  upon  this  bread 
was  like  sending  it  up  to  God  on  the  wings  of  devotion.  It 
implied  that  the  spiritual  offering  symbolized  by  the  bread  was 
to  be  ever  presented  with  supplication,  and  only  when  so  pre- 
sented could  it  meet  with  the  favour  and  blessing  of  Heaven. 
Thus  hallowed  and  thus  presented,  the  bread  became  a  most 
sacred  thing,  and  could  only  be  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
sanctuary :  *  for  it  is  most  holy  (a  holy  of  holies)  unto  him,  of 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord,  made  by  fire  by  a  perpetual  statute.' 
It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  the  view  of  helping  us 
to  understand  the  symbolical  import  of  the  shew-bread,  that 
there  was  not  only  frankincense  set  upon  each  row,  but  also 
a  vessel,  or  possibly  two  vessels,  of  wine  placed  beside  them. 
This  is  not,  indeed,  stated  in  so  many  words,  but  is  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  mention  made  of  bowls  or  vessels  for  ^  pouring  out 
withal,'  or  making  libation  with  them  to  God.  Wine  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  kind  of  drink  constantly  used  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  simple  mention  of  such  vessels,  for  such  a 
purpose,  must  have  been  perfectly  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the 
priesthood  what  was  meant  by  this  part  of  the  provisions.  Still, 
from  the  table  deriving  its  name  from  the  bread  placed  on  it, 
and  from  the  bread  alone  being  expressly  noticed,  we  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  regard  it  as  by  much  the  more  important  of 
the  two,  the  main  part  of  the  provisions,  and  the  wine  only  as 
a  kind  of  accessory,  or  fitting  accompaniment.  But  these  two, 
bread  or  com  and  wine,  were  always  regarded  in  the  ancient 
world  as  the  primary  and  leading  articles  of  bodily  nourishment, 
and  were  most  commonly  put  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  means  of  life.^  And  from  the  two  being  placed  together 
on  this  table,  with  precisely  such  a  prominence  to  the  bread  as 
properly  belongs  to  it  in  the  field  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  something  must  have  been  symbolized  here  which 
bore  a  respect  to  the  divine  life,  similar  to  what  these  did  in  the 
natural. 

1  Gen.  xxvii.  28,  87 ;  Judges  xix.  19 ;  Pa.  iv,  7 ;  Hag.  ii  12 ;  Luke 
rii.  33,  xxii.  19,  20,  etc 
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Bat  the  things  presented  here,  we  have  already  stated,  pos- 
sessed the  character  of  an  offering  to  the  Lord:  if  spiritual 
food  was  symbolized,  it  must  have  been  so  in  respect  to  HiiUi 
And  how,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  could  His  people  present 
anything  to  Him  that  might  with  propriety  be  regarded  ai 
ministering  nourishment  or  support  to  the  all-sufficient  GodT 
Not  certainly  as  if  He  needed  anything  from  their  hands,  or 
could  derive  actual  refreshment  from  whatever  they  might  be 
capable  of  yielding  in  His  service.  But  we  must  remember  the 
relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  God,  and  He  again  to  Israel, — 
their  relation  first  in  respect  to  what  was  visible  and  outward, 
— and  then  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how  fitly 
what  was  here  presented  in  that  lower  region  shadowed  forth 
what  was  due  in  respect  to  things  spiritual  and  divine.  The 
children  of  the  covenant  were  sojourners  with  God  in  that  land 
which  was  peculiarly  His,  and  on  which  His  blessing,  if  they 
only  remained  faithful  to  the  covenant,  was  perpetually  to  rest 
On  their  part,  they  were  to  obtain  bread  and  wine  in  abundance 
for  the  comfortable  support  of  their  bodily  natures,  as  the  fruit 
of  their  labours  in  the  cultivated  fields  and  luxuriant  vineyards 
of  Canaan.  And  even  in  this  point  of  view  they  owed  a  return 
of  tribute-money  to  God,  as  the  absolute  Lord  and  Sovereign 
of  the  land,  in  token  of  their  holding  all  in  fief  of  Him,  and 
deriving  their  increase  from  the  riches  of  His  bounty.  This 
they  were  called  to  render  in  their  tithes,  and  first-fruits,  and 
free-will  offerings.  But  as  the  table  of  shew-bread  was  part  of 
the  furniture  of  God^s  house,  where  all  bore  a  religious  and 
moral  character,  it  is  with  the  spiritual  alone  we  have  here  to 
do,  and  with  the  outward  and  natural  only  as  the  symbol  of  the 
other.  The  children  of  the  covenant,  as  God's  royal  priesthood, 
had  a  spiritual  relation  to  fill ;  they  had  a  spiritual  work  to  do 
for  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom,  and  in  the  doing  of  which 
they  had  also  from  His  hand  the  promise  of  fruitfulness  and 
blessing.  How  was  such  a  result  to  appear  t  What  here  cor- 
responds to  the  bread  and  wine  obtained  in  the  province  of 
nature?  It  can  only  be  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  for  which 
the  spiritual  mind  ever  hungers  and  thirsts,  and  which,  the 
more  it  grows  in  the  divine  life,  the  more  must  it  desire  to  have 
realized.     But  as  the  divine  life  exists  in  its  perfection  with 
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■siGod,  He  must  also  supremely  desire  the  same :  a  becoming 

freturn  of  righteousness  from  His  people  cannot  be  otherwise 

3. than  a  refreshment  to  His  nature ;  and  with  such  a  spiritual 

lincrease,  they  must  never  leave  His  house  unfurnished.     Had 

^they  been  the  subjects  of  an  earthly  king,  it  would  have  been 

^r  their  part  to  keep  his  table  replenished  with  provisions  of  a 

^  material  kind,  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  present  life.     But  since 

^  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinitely  exalted  above  the  pressure  of  outward 

11  necessities,  and  seeking  what  is  good  only  from  His  love  to  the 
^  interests  of  righteousness,  it  is  their  fruitful  obedience  to  His 
^  commandments,  their  abounding  in  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
r;  honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  on  which,  as  the  very 
J  end  of  all  the  privileges  He  had  conferred.  His  soul  ever  was, 

;  and  must  be,  supremely  set.     These  are  the  provisions  which, 

2  as  labourers  in  His  kingdom,  they  must  be  ever  presenting 

12  before  Him ;  and  on  these  His  eye  ever  rests  with  holy  satis- 
2  faction,  when  sent  up  with  the  incense  of  true  devotion  from 
[  the  humble  and  pious  worshipper.^ 

r  If  the  community  of  Israel  at  large  had  entered  aright  into 

'  the  mind  of  God,  they  would,  in  the  ordinance  of  the  shew- 
bread,  have  seen  this  to  be  their  calling,  and  laboured  with  un- 
feigned earnestness  to  fulfil  it.  It  was  in  reality  done  only  by 
the  spiritual  members  of  the  seed,  who  too  frequently  formed 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole.  To  such,  however,  Cornelius 
is  plainly  represented  as  belonging,  even  though  he  had  not  yet 
been  admitted  to  an  outward  standing  in  the  community  of  the 
faithful,  when,  in  the  language  of  this  ordinance,  it  is  said  of 
him,  that  ^his  alms-deeds  and  his  prayers  came  up  for  a  memo- 
rial before  God' — for  a  memorial  or  bringing  to  remembrance 
of  the  worshipper  for  his  good ;  the  very  description  given  of 
the  design  of  the  shew-bread  with  its  pot  of  incense.  For  God 
never  calls  His  people  to  serve  Him  for  nought.  He  seeks 
from  them  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  only  that  He  may  send 
them  in  return  abundant  recompenses  of  blessing.  And  every 
act  of  grace  or  deed  of  righteousness  that  proceeds  from  their 
hands,  does  for  them  in  the  upper  sanctuary  the  part  of  a 

^  See  Id  Pa.  L,  where  the  Lord  comparatively  disparages  the  merely  out- 
ward gifts,  but  expresses  His  thirsting  desire  for  the  fruits  of  righteousneas, 
vers.  14,  15,  23. 
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remembrancer,  putting  their  heavenly  Father,  as  it  were^  m 
mind  of  His  promises  of  love  and  kindness.  What  encoarage- 
ment  to  be  faithful !  How  does  God  strew  the  path  of  obe- 
dience with  allurements  to  the  practice  of  every  good  and  piooi 
work!  And  in  proportion  to  His  anxiety  in  securing  these 
happy  results  of  righteousness  and  blessing,  so  must  be  His  dit- 
appointment  and  indignation  when  scenes  of  an  opposite  kind 
present  themselves  to  His  view.  Of  this  a  striking  representa- 
tion was  given  by  the  symbolical  action  of  our  Lord  in  blasting 
the  fig-tree,  on  which  He  went  to  seek  fruit  but  found  none,^ 
and  in  the  parables  of  the  bai'ren  fig-tree  in  the  vineyard,  and 
of  the  wicked  husbandmen  to  i^hom  a  certain  householder  let 
out  his  vineyard.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  lesson  taught  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  shew-bread  speaks  with  a  still  louder  voice  to 
the  Christian  than  it  could  possibly  do  to  the  Jewish  believer; 
as  the  gifts  of  grace  conferred  now  are  much  larger  than  for- 
merly, and  the  revenue  of  glory  which  God  justly  expects  to 
accrue  from  them  should  also  be  proportionally  increased.  We 
accordingly  find  in  New  Testament  Scripture  the  strongest  calls 
addressed  to  believers,  urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  all  well- 
doing ;  and  every  doctrine,  as  well  as  every  privilege  of  grace, 
is  employed  as  a  motive  for  inciting  them  to  run  the  way  of 
God's  commandments.  So  much  is  this  the  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel,  that  its  highest  demands  on  the  obedience  of  men 
come  always  in  connection  with  its  fullest  exhibitions  of  grace 
to  their  souls ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that, 
according  as  they  become  subject  to  its  influence,  they  are  effec- 
tually taught  to  *  deny  themselves  to  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godlily  in  the  world.' 

THE  GOLDEN  CANDLESTICK. 

This  is  the  only  remaining  article  of  sacred  furniture  in  tlie 
Holy  Place  of  the  Tabernacle.  Its  position  was  to  be  on  the 
south  side,  opposite  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  altar  of  incense 
being  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  veil  of  separa- 

1  Matt.  xxi.  19. 

'  Luke  ziii.  6>9 ;  Matt.  xxi.  83-43 ;  comp.  also  Isa.  v.  1-7. 
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tion.  It  was  not  so  properly  a  candlestick,  as  a  stand  or  support 
for  lamps.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made  with  one  erect  stem  in 
the  centre,  and  on  each  side  three  branches  rising  out  of  the 
main  stem  in  regular  gradation,  and  each  having  at  the  top  a 
place  fitted  for  holding  a  lamp,  on  the  same  level  and  of  the 
same  construction  with  the  one  in  the  centre.  The  material 
was  of  solid  gold,  and  of  a  talent  in  weight ;  so  that  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  costliest  articles  in  the  tabernacle. 

In  the  description  given  of  the  candlestick,  nothing  is  said 
of  its  height,  or  of  the  proportions  of  its  several  parts.  Both  in 
the  stem,  however,  and  in  the  branches,  there  was  to  be  a  three- 
fold ornament  wrought  into  the  structure,  called  ^  bowls,  knops, 
and  flowers.'  ^  The  bowls  or  cups  appear  to  have  been  fashioned 
so  as  to  present  some  resemblance  to  the  almond-tree,  as  in  the 
passage  referred  to  they  are  called  ^  almond-shaped  cups.'  The 
knops  or  globes  are  supposed  by  Josephus  to  have  been  pome- 
granates, and  by  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  generally  to  have 
been  apples ;  but  the  word  used  in  the  original  is  not  that  else- 
where employed  for  apples  or  pomegranates,  and  there  is  no 
certain  ground  for  holding  such  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term 
here.  That  they  were  some  sort  of  rounded  figures,  is  all  we 
can  certainly  know  of  them.  And  from  the  relative  position  of 
the  three,  according  to  which  the  flowers  come  last,  it  seems  out 
of  place  to  find  in  the  candlestick  a  representation  of  a  fruit- 
bearing  tree,  with  a  trunk,  and  on  each  side  three  flowering 
and  fruitful  branches.  We  should  at  least  proceed  on  fanciful 
ground,  did  we  make  anything  depend  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  symbol  on  this  notion ;  and  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  the  figures  in  question  may  have  been  designed  simply 
as  graceful  and  appropriate  ornaments.  Its  being  of  solid  gold 
denoted  the  excellency  of  that  which  it  symbolized;  and  the 
light  it  diffused  being  sevenfold  (seven  being  the  signature  of 
the  holy  covenant,  hence  of  sanctification,  holiness)  denoted  that 
all  was  of  an  essentially  pure  and  sacred  character. 

In  the  lamps  on  this  candlestick  Aaron  was  ordered  to  bum 
pure  olive  oil ;  but  only,  it  would  seem,  during  the  night.  For 
in  Ex.  xxvii.  21  he  is  commanded  to  cause  the  lamps  to  bum 
^from  evening  to  morning  before  the  Lord;'  and  in  ch.  xxx. 

1  Ex.  xxy.  83. 
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7,  8,  his  ^  dressing  the  lamps  in  the  morning*  is  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  '  lighting  them  in  the  evening.'  The  same  order 
is  again  repeated  in  Lev.  xxiv.  3.  And  in  accordance  with  this 
ve  read  in  1  Sam.  iii.  3  of  the  Lord's  appearing  to  Samuel 
^  before  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord' 
— which  can  only  mean  early  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise. 
Josephus  indeed  mentions  that  the  custom  was  to  keep  the 
lamps  burning  night  and  day;  but  this  only  shows  that  the 
arrangement  in  the  second  temple  varied  from  the  original  con- 
stitution. The  candlestick  appears  to  have  been  designed  in  its 
immediate  use  to  form  a  substitute  for  the  natural  light  of  the 
sun ;  and  it  must  hence  have  been  intended  that  the  outer  veil 
should  be  drawn  up  at  break  of  day,  as  in  ordinary  tents,  so  far 
as  might  be  needed  to  give  light  for  any  ministrations  that 
should  be  performed  in  the  sanctuary. 

This  symbol  has  received  such  repeated  illustration  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  di£Ference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  fundamental  import  and  main  idea.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  Revelation  the  image  occurs  in  its  original  form, 
^  the  seven  golden  lamps'  (not  candlesticks,  as  in  our  version, 
but  the  seven  lamps  on  the  one  candlestick),  which  are  explained 
to  mean  '  the  seven  churches.'  These  churches,  however,  are 
to  be  understood  not  merely  as  so  many  organized  communities, 
but  as  replenished  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  full  of  divine 
light  and  power;  and  hence  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  same 
book  we  again  meet  with  seven  lamps  of  fire  before  the  throne 
of  God,  which  are  said  to  be  ^  the  seven  spirits  of  God'— either 
the  One  Spirit  of  God  in  His  varieties  of  holy  and  spiritual 
working,  or  seven  presiding  spirits  of  light  fitted  by  that  Spirit 
for  the  ministrations  referred  to  in  the  heavenly  vision.  Through- 
out Scripture — as  we  have  already  seen  in  ch.  iii.  of  this  part — 
oil  is  uniformly  taken  for  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
so  not  less  with  respect  to  its  light-giving  property  than  to  its 
qualities  for  anointing  and  refreshment ;  and  hence  the  prophet 
Zechariah^  represents  the  exercise  of  the  Spirit's  gracious  work- 
ing and  victorious  energy  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  under  the 
image  of  two  olive-trees  pouring  oil  into  the  golden  candle- 
stick— the  Church  being  manifestly  imaged  in  the  candlestick, 
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and  tlie  Spirit's  assisting  grace  in  the  perpetual  current  of  oil 
with  which  it  was  supplied.  Clearly,  therefore,  what  we  see  in 
the  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle  is  the  Church's  relation  to  God 
as  the  possessor  and  reflector  of  the  holy  light  that  is  in  Him, 
which  she  is  privileged  to  receive,  and  bound  again  to  give  forth 
to  others,  so  that  where  she  is  there  must  be  no  darkness,  even 
thongh  all  around  should  be  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  night. 
It  is  her  high  distinction  to  dwell  in  a  region  of  light,  and  to  act 
under  God  as  the  bountiful  dispenser  of  its  grace  and  truth. 

But  what  exactly  is  meant  by  darkness  and  light  in  this  rela- 
tion t  Darkness,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  the  element  of  error,  of 
corruption  and  sin ;  the  rulers  of  darkness  are  the  heads  and 
instigators  of  all  malice  and  wickedness ;  and  the  works  of  dark- 
ness are  the  manifold  operations  of  unruly  passions  and  desires. 
Light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  element  of  moral  rectitude,  of 
sound  knowledge  or  truth  in  the  understanding,  and  of  holiness 
in  the  heart  and  conduct.  The  children  of  light  are  those  who, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  have  been  brought 
to  love  and  practise  the  principles  of  righteousness;  and  the 
deeds  of  light  are  such  as  may  stand  the  examination  and  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  God.  When  of  God  Himself  it  is  said 
that  ^  He  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all/  it  implies 
not  only  that  He  is  possessed  of  all  spiritual  discernment  so  as 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  with  unerring  precision  between  the 
evil  and  the  good,  but  also  that  this  good  itself,  in  all  its 
principles  of  truth  and  foims  of  manifestation,  alone  bears  sway 
in  His  character  and  government.  And  so,  when  the  apostle 
writes  to  believers,^  *  Ye  are  light  in  the  Lord,  walk  as  children 
of  the  light,'  he  immediately  adds,  with  the  view  at  once  of  ex- 
plaining and  of  enforcing  the  statement,  ^  for  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  (or  of  light,  as  it  is  now  generally  read)  is  in  all  goodness, 
and  righteousness,  and  truth:'  these  are  the  signs  and  mani- 
festations of  spiritual  light ;  and  only  in  so  far  as  your  life  is 
distinguished  by  these,  do  you  prove  and  verify  your  title  to  the 
name  of  children  of  light. 

The  ordinance,  therefore,  of  the  golden  candlestick,  with  its 
sevenfold  light,  told  the  Church  of  that  age — tells  the  Church, 
indeed,  of  every  age — that  she  must  bear  the  image  of  God,  by 
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Tcalking  in  the  light  of  His  trutb^  and  shining  forth  in  the 
garments  of  righteousness  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
others.  Our  Lord  virtually  gives  a  voice  to  the  ordinance,  when 
He  says  to  His  disciples,  ^  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world ;  let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  worb 
may  glorify  your  Father  in  heaven/  Or  it  may  be  heard  in  the 
stirring  address  of  Isaiah,  pointing  to  Christian  times  :  ^  Arise^ 
shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Liord  has 
arisen  upon  thee.'  As  much  as  to  say,  Now,  since  the  true 
light  has  shone,  since  He  has  come  who  is  Himself  the  life  and 
the  light  of  men,  it  is  time  for  thee  to  be  up  and  doing.  Self- 
pleasing  inaction,  or  unhallowed  enjoyment,  is  no  privilege  in 
God's  kingdom.  Arise,  therefore,  and  shine ;  reflect  the  light 
which  has  shone  from  heaven  upon  thy  soul ;  and  by  the  labours 
of  a  consistent  and  godly  life,  give  forth  becoming  manifesta- 
tions of  that  glory  which  the  Spirit  of  Glory  has  poured  around 
thy  spiritual  condition. 


In  the  preceding  discussions  regarding  the  Holy  Place,  wa 
have  avoided  referring  to  the  interpretations  of  the  elder  typolo- 
gists,  or  the  views  of  commentators.  It  would  have  taken  too 
long  to  notice  every  diversity,  and  it  seemed  better  to  notice  none 
till  we  had  unfolded  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  correct  view  of 
the  several  parts.  And  this,  we  trust,  has  appeared  so  natural, 
and  is  so  fully  borne  out  by  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  the 
contrary  opinions  may  be  left  without  special  consideration. 
Indeed  little  more  is  needed  than  to  look  at  them,  to  see  how 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  they  commonly  are,  even  to  those 
who  propound  them.  Bahr  indeed  speaks  dogmatically  enough, 
although  his  fundamental  error  regarding  the  general  design  of 
the  tabernacle,  formerly  referred  to,  carried  him  here  also  for 
the  most  part  in  the  wrong  direction.  But  take,  for  example, 
what  Scott  says  in  his  commentary  regarding  the  shew-bread, 
which  may  be  paralleled  by  many  similar  explanations  :  ^  They 
(the  cakes)  might  typify  Christ  as  the  bread  of  life  and  the 
continual  food  of  the  souls  of  His  people,  having  offered  Him- 
self unto  God  for  them ;  or  they  may  denote  the  services  of 
believers,  presented  before  God  tlirough  Him,  and  accepted  for 
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His  sake ;  or,  the  whole  may  mean  the  communion  betwixt  our 
reconciled  Father  and  His  adopted  children  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who,  as  it  were,  feast  at  the  same  table/  etc.  What  can  any 
one  make  of  this  diversity  of  meaning  t  When  the  mind  is 
treated  to  so  many  and  such  different  notions  under  one  symbol, 
it  necessarily  takes  in  none  distinctly ;  they  become  merely  so 
many  perhapses;  and  instead  of  multiplying  the  benefit  and 
instruction  of  the  ordinance,  we  only  leave  it  without  any  clear 
or  definite  import.  The  ground  of  most  of  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretations on  the  furniture  and  services  of  the  Holy  Place,  lay  in 
understanding  all  directly  and  peculiarly  of  Christ.  And  this, 
again,  arose  from  not  perceiving  that  the  Tabernacle  was  in- 
tended to  symbolize  what  concerned  the  people  in  their  rela- 
tion to  God,  not  less  than  what  concerned  God  in  His  relation 
to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  when  Christ 
is  contemplated,  not  as  the  substitute,  but  as  the  Head,  the 
Pattern,  and  Forerunner  of  His  people,  everything  that  was 
here  shadowed  forth  concerning  them  is  true  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense  of  Him.  His  prayers.  His  work  of  righteousness,  and 
His  exhibition  of  the  light  of  divine  truth  and  holiness,  take 
precedence  of  all  that  in  a  like  kind  ever  has  been,  or  ever 
may  be,  presented  by  the  members  of  His  body.  But  as 
Christ's  whole  undertaking  is  something  sui  generis^  and  chiefly 
to  be  viewed  as  the  means  of  securing  salvation  and  peace,  pro- 
vided by  God  for  His  people — as  under  this  view  it  is  more 
especially  symbolized  in  the  furniture  and  services  of  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  it  is  better,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  design  of  the 
tabernacle,  to  consider  the  things  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place 
as  having  immediate  respect  to  the  calling  and  services  of 
Christ's  people. 
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SECTION  SEVENTH. 

THE  MOST  HOLY  PLACE,  WITH  ITS  FOBNITURE,  AND  THE 
GREAT  ANNUAL  SERVICE  CONNECTED  WITH  IT  ON  THE 
DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

Though  the  tabernacle,  as  a  whole,  was  God*s  house  or 
dwelling-place  among  His  people,  yet  the  innermost  of  its 
two  apartments  alone  was  appropriated  for  His  peculiar  place 
of  abode — the  seat  and  throne  of  His  kingdom.  It  was  there, 
in  that  hallowed  recess,  where  the  awful  symbol  of  His  pre- 
sence, at  least  occasionally,  appeared,  and  from  which,  as  from 
His  very  presence-chamber,  the  high  priest  was  to  receive  the 
communications  of  His  grace  and  will,  to  be  through  him 
made  known  to  others.  The  things,  therefore,  which  belong 
to  it,  most  immediately  and  directly  respect  God:  we  hare 
here,  in  symbol,  the  more  special  revelation  of  what  GKxl  Him- 
self is  in  relation  to  His  people. 

I.  The  apartment  itself  was  a  perfect  cube  of  ten  cubits, 
thus  bearing  on  all  its  dimensions  the  symbol  of  completeness 
— an  image  of  the  all-perfect  character  of  the  Being  who 
condescended  to  occupy  it  as  the  region  of  His  manifested 
presence  and  glory.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  the  tables 
of  the  testimony,  and  the  mercy-seat,  with  the  two  cherubims 
at  each  end,  formed  originally  and  properly  its  whole  furniture. 
Tlie  ark  or  chest,  which  was  simply  made  as  a  depository  for 
holding  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  tables  of  the  covenant, 
was  formed  of  boards  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  two 
and  a  half  cubits  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  crown, 
or  raised  and  ornamented  border  of  gold,  around  the  top.  This 
latter  it  had  in  common  with  the  table  of  shew-bread  and  the 
altar  of  incense ;  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  meant  to  denote 
anything  connected  with  the  peculiar  design  of  the  ark,  and  in 
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each  of  the  articles,  indeed,  it  seems  merely  to  have  been  added 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable  and  becoming  ornament. 

The  mercy-seat,  as  it  is  called  in  our  version,  was  a  piece 
of  solid  gold,  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  in  length  and 
breadth  as  the  ark,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  above,  on  the  top 
of  it,  probably  so  as  to  go  within  the  crown  of  gold,  and  fit 
closely  in  with  iu  The  Hebrew  name  is  eapporethy  or  covering ; 
but  not  exactly  in  the  sense  of  being  a  mere  lid  or  covering  for 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  This  might  be  said  rather  to  suggest 
than  to  express  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  as  used  in  the 
present  connection.  For  the  capporeth  is  never  mentioned  as 
precisely  the  lid  of  the  ark,  or  as  simply  designed  to  cover  and 
conceal  what  lay  within.  It  rather  appears  as  occupying  a 
place  of  its  own,  though  connected  with  and  attached  to  the 
ark,  yet  by  no  means  a  mere  appendage  to  it ;  and  hence,  both 
in  the  descriptions  and  the  enumerations  given  of  the  holy 
things  in  the  tabernacle,  it  is  mentioned  separately.^  It  some- 
times even  appears  to  stand  more  prominently  out  than  the  ark 
itself,  and  to  have  been  peculiarly  that  for  which  the  Most 
Holy  Place  was  set  apart ;  as  in  Lev.  xvi.  2,  where  this  place 
is  described  by  its  being  ^within  the  veil  before  the  mercy- 
seat,'  and  in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  where  it  is  simply  designated 
*  the  house  of  the  capporeth,'  or  mercy-seat. 

What,  then,  was  the  precise  object  and  design  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  furniture?  It  was  for  a  covering,  indeed, 
but  for  that  only  in  the  sense  of  atonement.  The  word  is 
never  used  for  a  covering  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  wherever  it 
occurs,  it  is  always  as  the  name  of  this  one  article — a  name 
which  it  derived  from  being  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  the 
place  where  covering  or  atonement  was  made  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.  There  was  here,  therefore,  in  the  very  name,  an 
indication  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  symbol,  as  the  kind  of 
covering  expressed  by  it  is  covering  only  in  the  spiritual  sense 
— atonement.  Hence  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  was  made 
with  the  evident  design  of  bringing  out  this:  iKatmjpiop 
^Tidcfia  (a  propitiatory  covering).  Yet,  while  the  name  pro- 
perly conveys  this  meaning,  it  was  not  given  without  some 
respect  also  to  the  external  position  of  the  article  in  question, 
1  Ex.  XXV.  17,  xxvi.  84,  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  35,  xl.  20. 
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which  was  immediately  above  and  upon,  not  the  ark  merely, 
but  also  the  tables  of  the  testimony  within :  ^  And  thou  shalt 
put  the  mercy-seat  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony;'^  Hhe 
mercy-seat  that  is  over  the  testimony  ;'*  Uhat  the  cloud  of 
incense  may  cover  the  mercy-seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony.*' 
The  tables  of  the  covenant,  as  formerly  explained,  contained 
God's  testimony,  primarily  indeed  for  what,  in  His  character 
of  holiness.  He  required  of  His  people,  but  not  without  regard 
to  the  counter  tendency  which  existed  in  them ;  so  that  inci- 
dentally it  became  also  a  testimony  against  them  on  account  of 
sin;  and  as  they  could  not  stand  before  it  when  proclaimed 
with  terrific  majesty  in  their  ears  from  Mount  Sinai,  neither 
could  they  spiritually  stand  before  the  accusations  it  was  con- 
stantly raising  against  them  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  A  covering  was  therefore  needed  for  them 
between  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  God  on  the  other, — but  an 
€U(mefnent'Coyeriug.  A  mere  external  covering  would  not  do ; 
for  the  searching,  all-seeing  eye  of  Jehovah  was  there,  from 
which  nothing  outward  can  conceal;  and  the  law  itself  also, 
from  which  the  covering  was  needed,  is  spiritual,  reaching  to 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  every  action  of 
the  life.  That  the  mercy-seat  stood  over  the  testimony,  and 
shut  it  out  from  the  bodily  eye,  was  a  kind  of  shadow  of  the 
provision  required ;  but  still,  even  under  that  dispensation,  no 
more  than  the  shadow,  and  fitted  not  properly  to  be,  but  only 
to  suggest,  what  was  really  required,  viz.  a  covering  in  the 
sense  of  an  atonement.  The  covering  requii'ed  must  be  a  pro- 
pitiatory, a  place  on  which  the  holy  eye  of  God  may  ever  see 
the  blood  of  reconciliation ;  and  the  Most  Holy  Place,  as  desig- 
nated from  it,  and  deriving  thence  its  most  essential  charac- 
teristic, might  fitly  be  called  '  the  house  of  the  propitiatory,'  or 
the  ^  atonement-house.'^ 

At  the  two  ends  of  this  mercy-seat,  and  rising  as  it  were 
out  of  it — a  part  of  the  same  piece,  and  constantly  adhering  to 
it — there  were  two  cherubim,  made  of  beaten  gold,  with  out- 
stretched wings  overarching  the  mercy-seat,  and  looking  in- 
wards towards  each  other,  and  towards  the  mercy-seat,  with  an 

1  Ex.  xxvi.  84.  «  Ch.  xxx.  6. 

•  Lev.  xvi.  13.  *  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11. 
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appearance  of  holy  wonder  and  veneration.  The  symbolical 
import  of  these  ideal  figures  has  already  been  fully  investigated,^ 
and  nothing  more  is  necessary  here  than  a  brief  indication  of 
their  design  as  connected  with  the  mercy-seat.  Placed  as  they 
were  with  their  outstretched  wings  rising  aloft  and  overshadow- 
ing the  mercy- seat,  they  gave  to  this  the  appearance  of  a 
glorious  seat  or  throne,  suited  for  the  occupation  or  residence 
of  God  in  the  symbolic  cloud  as  the  King  of  Israel.  That 
forms  of  created  beings  were  made  to  surround  this  throne  of 
Deity,  and  impart  to  it  an  appearance  of  becoming  grandeur 
and  majesty — this  was  simply  an  outward  embodiment  of  the 
fact,  that  God  ever  makes  Himself  known  as  the  God  of  the 
living,  of  whom  not  only  have  countless  myriads  been  formed 
by  His  hand,  but  attendant  hosts  also  continually  minister 
around  Him  and  celebrate  His  praise.  And  that  the  particular 
forms  here  used  were  compound  figures,  representations  of  ideal 
beings,  and  beinrrs  whose  component  parts  consisted  of  the 
highest  kinds  of  life  on  earth  in  its  different  spheres, — man  first 
and  chiefly,  and  with  him  the  ox,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle, — this, 
again,  denoted  that  the  forms  and  manifestations  of  creature-life, 
among  whom  and  for  whom  God  there  revealed  Himself,  were 
not  of  heaven,  but  of  earth.  Primarily,  indeed,  and  chiefly 
they  had  to  do  with  man,  who,  when  the  work  of  redemption  is 
complete,  and  he  is  fitted  to  dwell  in  the  most  excellent  glory 
of  the  divine  presence,  shall  be  invested  with  the  properties  of 
what  is  to  him  now  but  an  ideal  perfection,  and  be  made  pos- 
sessor of  a  yet  higher  nature,  and  stand  in  yet  nearer  fellowship 
with  God  than  he  did  in  the  paradise  that  was  lost.  But  these 
new  hopes  of  fallen  humanity  all  centre  in  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation and  love  shadowed  forth  upon  the  mercy-seat :  thither, 
therefore,  must  the  faces  of  these  ideal  heirs  of  salvation  ever 
look,  and  with  outstretched  wing  hang  around  the  glorious 
scene,  as  in  wondering  expectation  of  the  things  now  proceed- 
ing in  connection  with  it,  and  hereafter  to  be  revealed.  So 
that  God  sitting  between  the  cherubim  is  God  revealing  Him- 
self as  on  a  throne  of  grace,  in  mingled  majesty  and  love,  for 
the  recovery  of  His  fallen  family  on  earth,  and  their  final 
elevation  to  the  highest  region  of  life,  and  blessedness,  and 
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glory. — Tliis  explanation  applies  substantially  to  the  cartains, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  the  whole  interior  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  which  were  throughout  inwrought  with  figures  of 
cherubim.  Not  the  throne  merely,  but  the  entire  dwelling  of 
God,  was  in  the  midst  of  these  representatives  (as  we  conceive 
them  to  have  chiefly  been)  of  redeemed  and  glorified  humanity. 
The  articles  now  described  formed  properly  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  being  all  that  was  required  to  give 
a  suitable  representation  of  the  character  and  purposes  of  God 
in  relation  to  His  people.  But  three  other  things  were  after- 
ii7ards  added,  and  placed,  as  it  is  said,  before  the  Lord,  or  before 
the  testimony — the  pot  of  manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the 
entire  book  of  the  law.  These  were  all  lodged  there  in  tlie 
immediate  presence  of  God,  as  in  a  safe  and  appropriate  deposi- 
tory— lodged  partly  as  memorials  of  the  past,  and  partly  as  signs 
and  witnesses  for  the  future.  The  manna  testified  of  God's 
power  and  willingness  to  give  food  for  the  life  of  His  people 
even  in  the  most  destitute  circumstances — ^to  sustain  life  in 
parched  lands — and  was  ready  to  witness  against  them  in  all 
time  coming,  if  they  should  distrust  His  goodness  or  repair  to 
other  sources  for  life  and  blessing.  The  rod  of  Aaron,  which 
in  itself  was  as  dry  and  lifeless  as  the  rods  of  the  other  tribes, 
but  which,  through  the  peculiar  grace  and  miraculous  power  of 
God,  ^  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
almonds,'  testified  of  the  appointment  of  Aaron  to  the  priestly 
office— of  him  alone,  though  not,  as  some  wickedly  affirmed,  to 
the  detriment  and  death  of  the  congregation,  but  rather  for  their 
life  and  fruitfulness  in  the  service  of  God.  It  was  therefore 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  witness  in  every  age  against  those  who 
might  turn  aside  from  God's  appointed  channel  of  grace,  and 
choose  to  themselves  other  modes  of  access  to  Him  than  such 
as  He  had  Himself  seen  fit  to  ordain.  Finally,  the  book  of 
the  law,  which  contained  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances,  the 
precepts  and  judgments,  the  threatenings  and  promises,  de- 
livered by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  which  it  was  the  part  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  teach  continually,  and  on  the  seventh  or 
sabbatical  year  to  read  throughout  in  the  audience  of  the  people, 
— this  being  put  beside,  or  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  testified 
God's  care  to  provide  His  people  with  a  full  revelation  of  His 
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will,  and  stood  there  as  a  perpetual  witness  before  God  against 
His  ministering  servants,  in  case  they  should  prove  unfaithful 
to  their  charge.^  But  these  things  were  rather  accessories  to 
the  furniture  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  than  essential  parts  of  it. 
The  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  the  tables  of  testimony  within, 
and  the  mercy-seat  with  the  cherubim  of  glory  above,  upon  the 
testimony, — these  alone  were  the  sacred  things,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  which  that  interior  sanctuary  was  properly  reserved  and 
set  apart.  It  is  only  with  these,  therefore,  that  we  have  now 
to  do. 

U.  Now,  considered  in  themselves,  and  without  respect  to 
any  service  connected  with  them,  what  a  clear  and  striking  re- 
presentation did  they  present  to  the  Israelite  of  the  spiritual 
and  holy  nature  of  God  I  How  much  was  here  to  be  learned 
of  His  perfections  and  character  I  It  is  true,  as  certain  writers 
have  been  at  pains  to  tell  us,  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
original  in  the  plan  of  a  sacred  building  or  structure  having  an 
inner  sanctuary,  with  a  chest  or  shrine  of  the  Deity  deposited 
there,  in  whose  honour  the  house  was  erected.  But  what  then  t 
Does  this  general  similarity  account  for  the  peculiarities  before 
us,  or  place  the  one  upon  a  level  with  the  other  t  Far  from 
it.  For  what  do  we  perceive,  when  we  look  into  those  shrines 
that  stood  in  the  innermost  recesses,  more  especially  of  Egyptian 
temples  t  Some  paltry  or  hideous  idol,  formed  after  the  simili- 
tude of  a  beast,  sacredly  preserved  and  worshipped  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Deity,  and  this  only  as  a  substitute  for  the 
living  creatures  themselves,  which  appear  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  larger  temples.  ^  Living  animals,'  says  Jablonsky,'  ^  such 
as  were  worshipped  for  images  or  statues,  and  treated  with  all 
divine  honours,  were  to  be  found  only  in  temples  solemnly  con- 
secrated to  the  gods,  and  indeed  only  in  certain  of  these.  But 
effigies  of  these  animals  were  to  be  seen  in  many  other  temples 
through  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  are  still  discovered  among 
their  ruins.'  And  another  says,  ^  Some  of  the  sacred  boats  or 
arks  contained  the  emblems  of  life  and  stability,  which,  when 
the  veil  was  drawn  aside,  were  partially  seen  ;  and  others  pre 
sented  the  sacred  beetle  of  the  sun,  overshadowed  by  the  wings 
1  Deut.  xxxi.  26.  •  Pan.  ProlL  p.  86. 
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of  two  figures  of  the  goddess  Thmei  or  Truth.'^  Bat  what,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  do  we  perceive,  when  we  turn  from  these  in- 
struments of  a  debasing  and  abominable  superstition,  to  look 
into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  tabernacle  T  No  outward 
similitude  of  any  kind  that  might  be  taken  for  an  emblem  or  an 
image  of  God ;  nor  any  representation  of  Him  but  what  was  to 
be  found  in  that  revelation  of  law  which  unfolds  what  He  is  in 
Himself,  by  disclosing  what  He  requires  of  moral  and  religious 
duty  from  His  people, — a  law  which,  the  more  reason  is  en- 
lightened, the  more  does  it  consent  to  as  ^  holy,  just,  and  good,* 
and  which,  therefore,  reveals  a  God  infinitely  worthy  of  the 
adoration  and  love  of  His  creatures.  We  here  discern  an  im- 
measurable gulph  between  the  religion  of  Moses  and  that  of  the 
nations  of  heathen  antiquity ;  and  see  also  how  the  Israelites 
were  taught,  in  the  innermost  arrangements  of  their  worship, 
the  necessity  of  serving  God  in  spirit,  and  of  rendering  all  their 
worship  subservient  to  the  cultivation  of  the  great  principles  of 
holiness  and  truth. 

But,  considered  further,  with  reference  to  the  professed 
object  and  design  of  the  whole,  what  coiTect  and  elevated  views 
were  here  presented  of  the  fellowship  between  God  and  men ! 
Had  God  only  appeared  as  represented  by  the  law  of  perfect 
holiness,  who  then  could  stand  before  Him  T  Or  if  without 
law,  as  a  God  of  mercy  and  compassion,  stooping  to  hold  con- 
verse with  sinful  men,  and  receiving  them  back  to  His  favour, 
what  security  should  have  been  taken  for  guarding  the  rectitude 
of  His  government  ?  But  here,  with  the  ark  and  the  mercy- 
seat  together,  we  behold  Him,  in  perfect  adaptation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  men,  appearing  at  once  as  the  just  God  and  the 
Saviour  —  keeping  in  His  innermost  sanctuary,  nay,  placing 
underneath  His  throne,  as  the  very  foundation  on  which  it  rested, 

^  WilkinsoD,  v.  p.  265,  third  ed.  We  should  doubt  if  in  any  case  embleiDS 
of  life  and  stability  formed  the  only  or  even  the  chief  figures,  since  beast- 
worship  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  But  even  in 
external  form,  none  of  the  articles  referred  to  present  any  proper  resem- 
blance of  the  ark  of  God.  They  always  possess  the  ship  or  boat  form,  trith 
something  like  an  altar  in  the  midst ;  they  have  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  mercy- seat ;  and  the  chief  purpose  for  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
used,  was  to  preserve  an  image  of  the  creature  that  was  worshipped  as 
emblematical  of  the  god. 
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the  revelation  of  His  pnre  and  holy  law,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  for  the  transgressions  of  His  people  a  covering  of 
mercy,  that  they  might  still  draw  near  to  Him  and  live.  It  is 
already  in  principle  the  mystery  of  redemption, — ^the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  God  essentially  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  un- 
godly,— of  a  God  whose  throne  is  the  dwelling-place  alike  of 
righteousness  and  mercy — righteousness  upholding  the  claims 
of  law,  mercy  stretching  out  the  sceptre  of  grace  to  the  peni- 
tent :  both,  even  then,  continually  exercised,  but  rising  at  length 
to  unspeakably  their  grandest  display  on  the  cross  of  Calvary, 
where  justice  is  seen  rigidly  exacting  of  the  Lamb  of  God  the 
penalty  due  to  transgression,  and  mercy  providing,  at  an  infinite 
cost,  a  way  for  the  guilty  to  peace  and  blessing. 

Since  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  mercy-seat  contained 
such  a  complete  revelation  of  what  God  was  in  Himself  and 
toward  His  people,  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  symbol 
of  EUs  presence,  the  overshadowing  cloud  of  glory,  should  have 
appeared  immediately  in  connection  with  that,  and  why  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  whole  Jewish  theocracy  should  have  been  con- 
templated as  residing  there.  There  peculiarly  was  ^  the  place 
of  the  Lord's  throne,  and  the  place  of  the  soles  of  His  feet, 
where  He  had  His  dwelling  among  the  children  of  Israel.'^ 
Hence  it  was  called  emphatically  ^  the  glory  of  the  Lord ; '  and 
on  their  possession  or  loss  of  this  sacred  treasure,  the  people 
of  God  felt  that  all  which  properly  constituted  their  glory 
depended.*  It  was  before  this,  as  containing  the  symbol  of  a 
present  God,  that  they  came  to  worship ; '  and  from  a  passage 
in  the  life  of  David,^  where  it  is  said,  according  to  the  proper 
rendering,  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  David  was  come  to 
the  top  (of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  last  look  could  be 
obtained  of  the  sacred  abode),  where  it  is  wont  to  do  homage 
to  God,'  it  would  appear,  that  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  place  of  the  ark,  or  obtained  their  last  view  of  it,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  prostrating  themselves  in  adoration.  Happy, 
if  they  had  but  sufficiently  remembered  that  Jehovah,  being  in 
Himself,  and  even  there  representing  Himself,  as  a  spiritual 
and  holy  God,  while  He  condescended  to  make  the  ark  His 

1  Ezek.  xliii.  7.  «  Ps.  Ixxviii.  61 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22. 

»  Josh.  vii.  6 ;  2  Chron.  v.  6.  *  2  Sam.  xv.  S2. 
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resting-place,  and  to  connect  with  it  the  symbol  of  His  glory,^ 
yet  could  not  so  indissolubly  bind  His  presence  and  His  glory 
to  it,  as  if  the  one  might  not  be  separated  from  the  other! 
By  terrible  things  in  rigliteoosness  the  Israelites  were  once  and 
again  made  to  learn  this  salutary  lesson,  when,  rather  than 
appear  their  patron  and  guardian  in  sin,  the  Lord  showed  that 
He  would,  in  a  manner,  leave  His  throne  empty,  and  surrender 
His  glory  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  cloud  of  glory  was 
still  but  a  symbol,  which  must  disappear  when  the  glorious 
Being  who  resided  in  it  could  no  longer  righteously  manifest 
His  goodness,  and  the  ark  itself,  and  the  tabernacle  that  con- 
tained it,  became  as  a  common  thing.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  now, 
whenever  men  come  to  hold  the  truth  of  God  in  unrighteous- 
ness. The  partial  extent  to  which  they  exercise  belief  in  the 
truth  utterly  fails  to  secure  for  them  any  real  tokens  of  His 
regard.  Even  while  they  handle  the  symbols  of  His  presence, 
He  is  to  them  an  absent  God  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  trial 
comes,  they  find  themselves  forsaken  and  desolate. 

III.  But  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
service  of  the  day  of  atonement, — the  one  day  on  which  the 
Most  Holy  Place  was  entered  by  the  high  priest, — that  we  can 
fully  perceive  either  the  symbolical  import  or  the  typical  bear- 
ing of  its  sacred  furniture.  We  therefoi*e  notice  this  service 
here,  in  connection  with  the  place  which  it  chiefly  respected, 
rather  than  postpone  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  time  when 
it  was  performed.  That  not  only  no  Israelite,  but  that  no  con- 
secrated priest,  not  even  the  high  priest  himself,  was  permitted 
at  all  times  to  enter  within  the  veil, — that  even  he  was  limited 
in  the  exercise  of  this  high  privilege  to  one  day  in  the  year, 
'  lest  he  should  die,' — this  most  impressively  bespoke  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  sinner's  a])proach  to  the 
righteous  God,  and  how  imperfectly  these  could  be  removed  by 
the  ministrations  of  the  earthly  tabernacle,  and  the  blood  of 
slain  beasts.  It  indicated  that  the  holiness  which  reigned  in 
the  presence  of  God,  required  on  the  part  of  men  a  work  of 
righteousness  to  lay  open  the  way  of  access,  such  as  could  not 
then  be  brought  in,  and  tliat  while  the  Church  should  gladly 

^  Lev.  xvi.  2,  *  For  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat.' 
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avail  itself  of  the  temporary  and  imperfect  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion then  placed  within  her  reach,  she  should  be  ever  looking 
forward  to  a  brighter  period^  when  every  obstruction  being  re- 
moved, her  members  would  be  able  to  go  with  freedom  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  with  open  face  behold  the  manifestations 
of  His  glory. 

1.  In  considering  more  closely  the  service  in  question,  we 
have  first  to  notice  the  leading  character  of  the  day's  solemni- 
ties. The  day,  which  was  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  and 
usually  happened  about  the  beginning  of  our  October,  was  to 
be  '  a  Sabbath  of  rest ;'  ^  yet  not,  like  other  Sabbaths,  a  day  of 
repose  and  satisfaction,  but  a  day  on  which  '  they  should  afflict 
their  souls.'  It  is  not  expressly  said  they  were  to  fast  (nor 
is  fasting  as  an  ordinance  ever  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch), 
but  it  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  observed  in  that  way, 
and  in  later  times  was  familiarly  styled  tlie  fast?  This  striking 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  its  observance  arose  from  the  nature 
of  the  service  peculiar  to  it :  it  was  the  day  of  atonement,  or, 
literally,  of  atonements,^ — not  a  day  so  much  for  one  act  of 
atonement,  as  for  atonement  in  general — for  the  whole  work  of 
propitiation.  The  main  part  of  the  Mosaic  worship  consisted 
in  the  presentation  of  sacrifice,  as  the  guilt  of  sin  was  perpetu- 
ally calling  for  new  acts  of  purification ;  but  on  this  one  day 
the  idea  of  atonement  by  sacrifice  rose  to  its  highest  expression, 
and  became  concentrated  in  one  grand  comprehensive  series  of 
actions.  In  suitable  correspondence  to  this  design,  the  sense 
of  sin  was  in  like  manner  to  be  deepened  to  its  utmost  intensity 
in  the  national  mind,  and  exhibited  in  appropriate  forms  of 
penitential  grief.  It  was  a  day  of  humiliation  and  godly  sorrow 
working  unto  repentance.  But  why  all  this  peculiarity  on  the 
day  of  entrance  into  the  Most  Holy  Place?  Was  it  not  a 
good  and  joyful  occasion  for  men  personally,  or  through  their 
representative,  to  be  admitted  into  such  near  fellowship  with 
God  ?  Doubtless  it  was ;  but  that  dwelling-place  of  God  is  a 
region  of  absolute  holiness  :  the  fiery  law  is  there  which  reveals 
the  purity  of  Heaven,  and  is  ready  to  fiame  forth  in  indigna- 
tion and  wrath  against  all  unrighteousness  of  men.  And  so 
the  day  of  nearest  approach  to  God,  as  it  was  on  His  part  the 

*  Lev.  xvL  81.  ^  Acts  xxviL  9.  *  Lev.  xxiii.  27. 
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day  of  atonement,  must  be  on  the  part  of  His  people  a  day  for 
the  remembrance  of  sin,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  godly 
jBorrow  and  contrition  which  it  ought  to  awaken.  For  to  the 
penitent  alone  is  there  forgiveness;  not  simply  to  men  as 
sinners,  but  to  men  convinced  of  sin,  and  humbling  themselves 
before  God  on  account  of  it.  ^  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  them;'  but  without  confession 
there  can  be  no  forgiveness,  no  atonement,  as  we  have  not  yet 
entered  into  God's  mind  respecting  the  character  and  desert 
of  sin. 

2.  But  if  the  remembrance  of  iniquity  which  was  made  on 
this  day  gave  to  it  a  character  of  depression  and  gloom,  the 
purpose  and  design  of  its  services  could  not  fail  to  render  it  in 
the  result  a  season  of  blessed  rest  and  consolation.  For  atone- 
ment was  then  made  for  all  sin  and  transgression.  It  was 
virtually  implied,  that  the  acts  of  expiation,  which  from  time 
to  time  were  made  throughout  the  year,  but  imperfectly  satisfied 
for  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  since  the  people  were  still  kept 
outwardly  at  some  distance  from  the  immediate  dwelling-place 
of  God,  and  could  not  even  through  their  consecrated  head  be 
allowed  to  go  within  the  veil.  So  that  when  a  service  was 
instituted  with  the  view  of  giving  a  representation  of  complete 
admission  to  God's  presence  and  fellowship,  the  mass  of  sin 
must  again  be  brought  into  consideration,  that  it  might  be 
blotted  out  by  a  more  perfect  atonement.  And  not  only  so, 
but  as  God's  dwelling  and  the  instruments  of  His  worship  wers 
ever  contracting  defilement,  from  ^remaining  among  men  in 
the  midst  of  their  uncleanness,'  so  these  also  required  to  be 
annually  purified  on  this  day  by  the  more  perfect  atonement, 
which  was  then  made  in  the  presence  of  God.  Not  that  these 
things  were  in  themselves  capable  of  contracting  guilt;  they 
were  so  viewed  merely  in  respect  to  the  sins  of  the  people, 
which  were  ever  proceeding  around  them,  and,  in  a  sense,  in 
the  very  midst  of  them.  For  the  structure  and  arrangements 
of  the  tabernacle  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  the  people  there 
dwelt  (symbolically)  with  God,  as  God  with  them ;  and  conse- 
quently the  sins  of  the  people  in  all  their  families  and  habita- 
tions were  viewed  as  coming  up  into  the  sanctuary,  and  defiling 
b}'  their  pollutions  the  holy  things  it  contained.     No  separate 
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'offering,  therefore,  was  presented  for  these  holy  things,  but 
thej  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  the  sins 
of  the  land,  as  these  properly  were  what  defiled  the  sanctuary. 
And  that  no  remnant  of  guilt,  or  of  its  effects,  might  appear 
to  be  left  behind,  the  atonement  was  to  be  made  and  accepted 
for  sin  in  all  its  bearings — for  the  high  priest  and  his  house,  for 
the  people  in  all  their  families,  for  the  tabernacle  and  all  its 
utensils. 

3.  In  this  service,  then,  which  contained  the  quintessence 
of  all  sacrifice,  and  gave  the  most  exact  representation  the 
ancient  worship  could  afford  of  the  all-perfect  atonement  of 
Christ,  there  was  everything  in  the  manner  of  accomplishing 
it  to  mark  its  singular  importance  and  solemnity.  The  high 
priest  alone  had  here  to  transact  with  God  ;  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  spiritual  community  he  entered,  with 
their  sins  as  well  as  his  own,  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
God.  After  the  usual  morning  oblations,  at  which,  if  he  had 
personally  officiated,  he  had  to  strip  himself  of  the  rich  and 
beautiful  garments  with  which  he  was  wont  to  be  attired,  as 
unsuitable  for  the  services  of  a  day  which  was  fitted  to  stain 
the  glory,  of  all  flesh,  and  after  having  washed  himself,  he 
put  on  the  plain  garments,  which,  from  the  stuff  (linen)  and 
from  the  colour  (white),  were  denominated  *  garments  of 
holiness,'^  and  were  peculiarly  appropriated  for  the  work  of 
this  day.  Then,  when  thus  prepared,  he  had  first  of  all  to 
take  a  bullock  for  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  house, 
that  is,  the  whole  sacerdotal  family,  and  go  with  the  blood  of 
this  offering  within  the  veil.  Yet  not  with  this  alone,  but 
also,  it  is  said,  with  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from 
off  .the  altar  before  the  Lord  (viz.  the  altar  of  incense,  though 
the  coals  for  it  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  altar  of  burnt* 
offering)  ;  and  to  this  he  was  to  apply  handfuls  of  incense,  that 
there  might  arise  a  cloud  of  fragrant  odours — the  emblem  of 
acceptable  prayer — as  he  entered  the  Most  Holy  Place.  The 
meaning  was,  that  with  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  purify 
himself,  and  with  the  blood,  too,  of  atonement  in  his  hand,  he 
must  still  go  as  a  suppliant  into  that  region  of  holiness,  as  one 
who  had  no  right  to  demand  admittance,  but  humbly  imploring 

^  Lev.  xvi.  4. 
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it  from  the  hand  of  a  gracious  God.  Having  thus  entered 
within,  he  had  to  sprinkle  with  the  blood  upon  the  mercj-seat, 
and  again  before  the  mercy-seat  seven  times :  the  seven  being 
the  number  of  the  oath  or  the  covenant ;  and  the  double  act 
of  atonement,  first,  apparently,  having  respect  to  the  persons 
interested,  and  then  to  the  apartments  and  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  defiled  by  their  uncleanness. 

When  this  more  personal  act  of  expiation  was  completed, 
that  for  the  sins  of  the  people  commenced.  Two  goats  were 
presented  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  which,  though  two,  are 
still  expressly  named  one  victim  (ver.  5,  *  two  kids  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin-offering'),  so  that  the  sacrifice  consisted  of  two,  merely 
from  the  natural  impossibility  of  otherwise  giving  a  full  repre- 
sentation of  what  was  to  be  done ;  the  one  being  designed  more 
especially  to  exhibit  the  means,  the  other  the  effect,  of  the 
atonement*  And  this  circumstance,  that  the  two  goats  were 
properly  but  one  sacrifice,  and  also  that  they  were  together 
presented  by  the  high  priest  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  (ver.  7),  indisputably  stamped  the  sacrifice  as 
the  Lord's.  Nor  was  the  same  obscurely  intimated  in  the 
action  which  there  took  place  respecting  them,  viz.  the  casting 
of  lots  upon  them ;  for  this  was  wont  to  be  done  only  with 
what  peculiarly  belonged  to  God,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  might  be  His  mind  in  the  matter.  The  point  to 
be  determined  respecting  the  two,  was  not,  which  God  might 
claim  for  Himself,  and  which  might  belong  to  another,  but 
simply  to  what  particular  destination  He  appointed  the  two 
parts  of  a  sacrifice,  which  was  wholly  and  exclusively  His  own. 
And  indeed  the  destination  itself  of  each  as  thus  determined 
could  not  be  materially  different ;  it  could  not  have  been  an 
entirely  diverse  or  heterogeneous  destination,  since  it  appeared 
in  itself  an  immaterial  thing  which  should  take  the  one  place 
and  which  the  other,  and  was  only  to  be  determined  by*the 
casting  of  the  lot.^ 

Of  these  lots,  it  is  said  that  the  one  was  to  be  for  the  Lord, 
and  the  other  for  the  scape-goat,  as  in  our  version,  but  literally 
for  Azazel*  The  one  on  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell  was  forth* 
with  to  be  slain  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  sins  and  transgressions 

^  See  Bilhr,  SymhoUk,  ii.  p.  67& 
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of  the  people ;  and  with  its  blood,  as  with  that  of  the  bullock 
previously,  the  high  priest  again  entered  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
and  sprinkled,  as  before,  the  mercy-seat  first,  and  then  before 
it  seven  times ;  making  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  the  con- 
gregation, both  as  regarded  their  persons  and  the  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle.  After  which,  having  come  out  from  the 
Most  Holy  into  the  Holy  Place,  he  sprinkled  the  altar  of 
incense  seven  times  with  the  blood  both  of  the  bullock  and 
of  the  goat,  *  to  cleanse  and  hallow  it  from  the  uncleanness  of 
the  children  of  Israel ' — (ver.  19,  comp.  with  Ex.  xxx.  10.) 

It  was  now,  after  the  completion  of  the  atonement  by  blood, 
that  the  high  priest  confessed  over  the  live  goat  still  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  ^  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,*  and  thereafter  sent  him 
away,  laden  with  his  awful  burden,  by  a  fit  person  into  the 
wilderness,  into  a  land  of  separation,  where  no  man  dwelt.  It 
is  expressly  said,  ver.  22,  that  this  was  done  with  the  goat  that 
he  might  bear  all  their  iniquities  thither ;  but  these  iniquities, 
as  already  atoned  by  the  blood  of  the  other  goat — the  other 
half,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sacrifice, — for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission  of  sin 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  where  blood  was 
duly  shed,  in  the  way  and  manner  the  law  required,  remission 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  action  with  this  second 
goat,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  to  be  dissevered  from  the  action 
with  the  first ;  it  is  leather  to  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of 
the  latter,  and  its  proper  complement.  Hence  the  second  or 
live  goaf  is  represented  as  standing  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, ver.  10,  while  atonement  was  being  made  with  the  blood 
of  the  first,  as  being  himself  interested  in  the  work  that  was 
proceeding,  and  in  a  sense  the  object  of  it.  He  was  presented 
there,  not  to  have  atonement  made  with  him,  as  is  incorrectly 
expressed  in  our  version,  but  as  the  people's  substitute  in  a 
process  of  absolution.  And  it  is  only  after  this  process  of 
absolution  or  atonement  is  accomplished  that  the  high  priest 
returns  to  him,  and,  as  from  God,  lays  on  him  the  now  atoned- 
for  iniquities,  that  he  might  carry  them  away  into  a  desert 
place.  So  that  the  part  he  has  to  do  in  the  transaction,  is 
simply  to  bear  them  off  and  bury  them  out  of  sight,  as  things 
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concerning  which  the  justice  of  God  had  been  satisfied,  no 
more  to  be  brought  into  account — fit  tenants  of  a  land  of 
separation  and  forgetf ulness.^ 

Thus,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  when  cor- 
rectly put  together  and  carefully  considered,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  main  object  and  intent  of  the 
action  with  the  live  goat — ^without  determining  anything  as  to 
the  exact  import  of  the  term  AzazeL  We  shall  give  in  an 
Appendix  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  which  have  been  en- 
tertained regarding  it,  and  state  the  one  which  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt.'  But  for  a  correct  understanding  of  this  part  of  the 
service,  nothing  material,  we  conceive,  depends  on  it.  What 
took  place  with  the  live  goat  was  merely  intended  to  unfold, 
and  render  palpably  evident  to  the  bodily  eye,  the  effect  of  the 
great  work  of  atonement.  The  atonement  itself  was  made  in 
secret,  while  the  high  priest  alone  was  in  the  sanctuary ;  and 
yet,  as  all  in  a  manner  depended  on  its  success,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  a  visible  transaction, 
like  that  of  the  dismissal  of  the  scape-goat,  embodying  in  a 
sensible  form  the  results  of  the  service.    Nor  is  it  of  any 

^  That  the  sense  here  given  to  the  expression  in  ver.  10  respecting  the 
live  goat,  v^y  ')B^hi  to  cover  upon  him,  or  to  make  atonement  for  him,  is 

the  correct  and  only  well-grounded  one,  may  now  be  regarded  as  con- 
dusively  established.  Bochart,  Witsios,  also  Kurtz  and  some  others, 
would  render  it,  as  in  our  version,  to  make  atonement  with  him.  Bat 
Gocceius  abeady  stated  that  he  could  find  no  case  in  which  the  expres- 
sion was  used,  ^  excepting  for  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  the  expiation  was 
made,  or  of  the  sacred  utensils,*  when  spoken  of  as  expurgated.  Babr 
expressly  affirms  that  the  means  of  atonement  is  never  marked  by  ^y,  but 
always  by  3,  and  that  the  former  regularly  marka  the  object  of  the  atone- 
ment.— {Synibolikt  ii.  p.  683.)  Hengstenberg  also  concurs  in  this  view 
(Egypt  and  Books  of  Moses^  p.  165),  who  further  remarks,  that  by  the 
live  goat  being  said  to  be  atoned  for,  *  he  was  thereby  identified  wiUi  the 
first,  and  the  nature  of  the  dead  was  transferred  to  the  living ;  so  that 
the  two  goats  stand  here  in  a  relation  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  two 
birds  in  the  purification  of  the  leper,  of  which  the  one  let  go  was  first 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  one  slain.* — The  minute  special  objections  plied 
against  this  view  by  Kurtz  {Sac.  Offerings^  §  209),  seem  to  me  an  exem- 
plification of  that  hair-splitting  tendency,  which,  in  searching  for  an  over- 
strained exactness,  is  apt  to  overlook  the  more  natural  and  obvious  aspect 
of  things. — (See  Appendix  G.) 
'  See  Appendix  D. 
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loment  what  became  of  the  goat  after  being  conducted  into 
le  wilderness.  It  was  enough  that  he  was  led  into  the  region 
f  drought  and  desolation,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
dould  never  more  be  seen  or  heard  of.  With  such  a  destina- 
on,  he  was  obviously  as  much  a  doomed  victim  as  th^  one 
hose  life-blood  had  already  been  shed  and  brought  within 
be  veil :  he  went  where  *  all  death  lives  and  all  life  dies ;'  and 
y  exhibited  a  most  striking  image  of  the  everlasting  oblivion 
ito  which  the  sins  of  God's  people  are  thrown,  when  onc& 
bey  are  covered  with  the  blood  of  an  acceptable  atonement. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  service  were  as  follows :  The 
igh  priest  put  off  the  plain  linen  garments  in  which,  as  alone 
ppropriate  for  such  a  service,  the  whole  of  it  had  been  per- 
ormed,  and  laid  them  up  in  the  sanctuary  till  the  next  day  of 
tonement  should  come  round.  Then,  having  washed  himself 
irith  water — which  he  had  to  do  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
very  religious  service — and  having  put  on  his  usual  garments, 
le  came  forth  and  offered  a  burnt-offering  for  himself,  and 
nother  for  the  people ;  by  the  blood  of  which  atonement  was 
gain  made  for  sin  (implying  that  sin  mingled  itself  even  in 
hese  holiest  services),  as  by  the  action  with  the  other  parts 
here  was  expressed  anew  the  dedication  of  their  persons  and 
ervices  to  the  Lord.  The  fat  of  the  sin-offering  also — as  in 
ases  of  sin-offering  generally — the  high  priest  burnt  upon  the 
Jtar ;  while  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were — as  in  the  case  of 
in-offerings  generally  for  the  congregation,  or  the  high  priest 
s  its  head  ^ — carried  without  the  camp  into  a  clean  place,  and 
consumed  by  fire.  The  import  of  these  rites  has  already  been 
explained  in  connection  with  sin-offerings  as  a  class,  and  need 
lot  be  repeated  here.  Finally,  the  person  employed  in  burn- 
ng  them,  as  also  the  person  who  had  conducted  the  scape-goat 
nto  the  wilderness,  were,  on  their  return  to  the  congregation, 
o  wash  themselves,  as  being  relatively  impure :  not  in  the  strict 
ind  proper  sense ;  for  if  they  had  really  contracted  guilt,  an 
itonement  would  have  had  to  be  offered  for  them ;  and  the 
elative  impurity  could  only  have  arisen  from  their  having 
>een  engaged  in  handling  what  carried  a  respect  to  the  sins  of 
he  people — the  materials  of  a  great  work  of  purification. 

1  Lev.  iv.  1-21. 
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lY.  It  is  the  less  necessary  that  we  should  enlarge  on  the 
correspondence  between  this  most  important  service  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation^  and  the  work  of  Christ  under  the  New, 
since  it  is  the  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  which  of  all  others  has 
received  the  most  explicit  application  from  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion. It  is  to  this  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
most  especially  and  frequently  refers  when  pointing  to  Christ 
for  the  great  realities  which  were  darkly  revealed  under  the 
ancient  shadows.  He  tells  us  that  through  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
given  unto  death  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  a  new  and  living 
way  has  been  provided  into  the  Holiest,  as  through  a  veil,  no 
longer  concealing  and  excluding  from  the  presence  of  God, 
but  opening  to  receive  every  penitent  transgressor  (of  which, 
indeed,  the  literal  rending  of  the  veil  at  Christ's  death  ^  was 
a  matter-of-fact  announcement) ;  that  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus  we  can  enter  not  only  with  safety,  but  even  with  bold- 
ness, into  the  region  of  God's  manifested  presence ;  that  this 
arises  from  Christ  Himself  having  gone  with  His  own  blood 
into  the  heavens,  that  is,  presenting  Himself  there  as  the  per- 
fected Redeemer  of  His  people,  who  had  borne  for  them  the 
curse  of  sin,  and  for  ever  satisfied  the  justice  of  God  con- 
cerning it ;  and  that  the  sacrifice  by  which  all  this  has  been 
accomplished,  being  that  of  one  infinitely  worthy,  is  attended 
with  none  of  the  imperfections  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament 
service,  but  is  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  to  present  the  sinner,  soul  and  body,  with  accept- 
ance before  God.'  This  b  the  substance  of  the  information 
given  us  respecting  the  things  of  Christ's  kingdom,  in  so  far  as 
these  were  foreshadowed  by  the  services  of  the  day  of  atone- 

^  Matt,  xzvii.  51. 

'  Heb.  ix.  X,  The  only  part  of  the  statement,  perhaps,  which  calls  for 
a  little  explanation  is  what  is  said  of  the  veil :  *  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  His 
flesh  *  (ch.  X.  20) ;  identifying  apparently  our  Lord^s  body  with  the  veil 
which  separated  between  the  Holy  and  the  Most  Holy  Place.  It  is  dear 
that  this  is  only  meant  to  be  taken  in  a  kind  of  figurative  or  popular  sense ; 
for  the  veil  had  already  been  referred  to  as,  in  spiritual  things,  forming  the 
ideal  boundary  line  between  the  state  of  believers  here  and  their  proapec- 
tive  condition  in  glory  (ver.  19).  Yet  one  can  easily  perceive  certain  points 
of  resemblance,  on  account  of  which  Christ^s  flesh  might  in  that  general 
way  be  identified  with  the  veiL    For  the  use  of  this  was,  first  to  conceal 
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jnent;  and  the  design  of  it  obviously  is  to  exiiibit  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  cases  of  essential  relations  and 
ideas.  We  find  no  countenance  given  to  the  merely  outward 
and  superficial  resemblances,  which  have  so  often  been  arbi- 
trarily, and  sometimes  even  with  palpable  incoiTectness,  drawn 
by  Christian  writers ;  such  as,  that  in  the  high  priest's  putting 
on  and  again  laying  aside  the  white  linen  garments,  was 
typified  Christ's  assuming,  and  then,  when  His  work  on  earth 
was  finished,  renouncing,  the  likeness  of  %inful  flesh;  in  the 
two  goats.  His  twofold  nature ;  in  their  being  taken  from  the 
congregation.  His  being  purchased  with  the  public  money ;  in  the 
slain  goat  a  dying,  in  the  live  goat  a  risen,  Saviour ;  or,  in  the 
former  Christ,  in  the  latter  Barabbas,  or,  as  the  elder  Cocceians 
more  commonly  have  it,  the  Jewish  people  sent  into  the  desert 
of  the  wide  world,  with  God's  curse  upon  them.  This  last  notion 
has  been  revived  by  Professor  Bush,  in  the  Biblical  Repository 
for  July  1842  and  in  his  notes  on  Leviticus,  who  gravely  states 
that  the  live  goat  made  an  atonement  simply  by  being  let  go 
into  the  desert,  and  that  the  Jewish  people  made  propitiation  for 
their  sins  by  being  judicially  subjected  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  I 
Men  naturally  run  into  such  erroneous  and  puerile  conceits, 
or  move  at  least  amid  shifting  uncertainties,  so  long  as  tliey 
isolate  the  different  parts  of  the  outward  transaction,  and  seek 
a  distinct  and  separate  meaning  in  each  of  them  singly,  apart 
from  the  grand  idea  and  relations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. But  let  us  rise  above  this  defective  and  arbitrary 
mode  of  interpretation,  let  us  fix  our  view  on  the  real  and 
essential  elements  in  the  respective  cases,  and  we  shall  find  all 
that  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  type  and  antitype, 

the  Most  Holy  Place  from  common  view,  and  second  to  provide  at  proper 
times  the  way  of  entrance.  So  the  flesh  or  humanity  of  Christ,  so  long  as 
it  existed  in  the  life  of  His  humiliation,  concealed  the  most  excellent  glory 
of  the  Godhead,  nay,  by  its  very  holiness  seemed  to  put  this  at  a  greater 
distance  from  mankind ;  but  when  given  to  death  for  their  sin,  and  received 
in  their  behalf  to  glory,  it  then  laid  open  the  way  for  the  guilty.  The  rent 
veil  was  therefore  the  proper  symbol  of  the  access  opened  through  Ghrist^s 
death  into  the  very  presence  of  God.  But  as  it  was  the  atoning  value  of 
Christ's  death  which  gave  it  this  power,  while  in  the  veil,  considered  by 
itself,  there  was  nothing  similar,  it  is  obvious  the  analogy  cannot  be  carried 
very  far,  and  must  necessarily  be  understood  with  some  licence. 
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and  much,  at  the  same  time,  to  coniBrm  and  establish  the  hearts 
of  believers  in  the  faith.  For  what  do  we  not  behold  ?  On 
the  one  side  the  high  priest,  the  head  and  representative  of  a  sin- 
.  stricken  community,  going  under  the  felt  load  of  innumerable 
transgressions  into  the  earthly  presence-chamber  of  Jehovah ; 
permitted  to  stand  there  in  peace  and  safety,  because  entering 
with  the  incense  of  devout  supplication  and  the  blood  of  an 
acceptable  sacrifice;  and  in  token  that  all  sin  was  forgiven, 
and  all  defilement  purged  away,  sending  the  mighty  mass  of 
atoned  guilt  into  the  waste  howling  wilderness,  to  remain  for 
ever  exiled .  and  forgotten.  On  the  other  side,  corresponding 
to  this^  we  behold  Christ,  the  head  and  representative  of  a 
spiritual  and  believing  Church,  charging  Himself  with  all  their 
iniquities,  and,  having  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death  for  them, 
thereafter  ascending  into  the  presence  of  the  Father,  as  with 
His  own  life-blood  shed  in  their  behalf;  so  that  they  also, 
sprinkled  in  spirit  with  this  blood,  can  now  personally  draw 
near  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace,  having  their  sins 
blotted  out  from  the  book  of  God's  remembrance,  and  shall 
in  due  time  be  admitted  to  dwell  amid  the  bright  efiFulgence  of 
His  most  excellent  glory.  Does  faith  stagger  while  it  contem- 
plates so  free  an  absolution,  ventures  on  so  near  an  approach, 
and  cherishes  so  elevating  a  prospect  ?  Or,  having  once  ap- 
prehended, is  it  apt  to  lose  the  clearness  of  its  view. and  the 
firmness  of  its  grasp,  from  having  to  do  with  things  which  lie 
so  much  within  the  territory  of  the  unseen  and  eternal  ?  Let 
it  throw  itself  back  upon  the  plain  and  palpable  transactions  of 
the  type,  which  on  this  very  account  are  written  that  we  may 
have  a  surer  consolation.  And  if  truly  conscious  of  the  burden 
of  sin,  and  turning  from  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow  to  that  Lamb 
of  God  who  has  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  to  expiate 
its  guilt,  then,  with  what  satisfaction  Israel  of  old  beheld  tlie 
high  priest,  when  the  work  of  reconciliation  was  accomplished, 
send  their  iniquities  away  into  a  land  of  forgetf ulness,  and  with 
what  joy  they  then  rejoiced,  let  the  humble  believer  feel  as- 
sured that  the  same  may  also,  and  in  yet  fuller  measure,  be 
his ;  since  in  what  was  then  transacted  there  were  but  the  im- 
perfect adumbrations  of  the  symbol,  while  now  he  is  presented 
with  the  grand  and  abiding  realities  of  the  substance. 


SECTION  EIGHTH. 

SPECIAL  BITES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  CHIEFLY  CONNECTED  WITH 
SACRIFICE — THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  COVENANT — THE 
TRIAL  AND  OFFERING  OF  JEALOUSY — PURGATION  FROM  AN 
UNCERTAIN  MURDER — ORDINANCE  OF  THE  RED  HEIFER — 
THE  LEPROSY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT — DEFILEMENTS  AND 
PURIFICATIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  CORPOREAL  ISSUES  AND 
CHILDBIRTH — THE  NAZARITE  AND  HIS  OFFERINGS — DIS- 
TINCTIONS OF  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  FOOD. 

The  subjects  which  we  bring  together  in  this  section  are  of  a 
somewhat  diversified  and  miscellaneous  nature,  though  thej 
have  also  certain  points  in  common.  We  mean  to  introduce, 
respecting  them,  only  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ex- 
planation of  what  more  particularly  belongs  to  each,  as  the  more 
general  principles  they  embodied  and  illustrated  have  already 
been  fully  con^dered.  The  remarks  to  be  submitted  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  already 
said  on  the  greater  and  more  important  sacrificial  institutions. 

THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

The  account  given  of  this  solemn  transaction  is  referred  to 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,^  with  an  especial  respect  to  the 
use  then  made  of  the  sacrificial  blood,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
proving,  that  as  the  inferior  and  temporary  covenant  then  ratified 
required  the  shedding  of  animal  blood,  blood  of  a  far  higher 
and  more  precious  kind  must  have  been  required  to  seal  the 
everlasting  covenant  brought  in  by  Christ.  The  whole  cere- 
mony stood  thus :  Moses  had  on  the  previous  day  read  the  law 
of  the  ten  commandments,  ^  the  words  of  the  Lord,*  in  the 
audience  of  the  people,  with  the  few  precepts  and  judgments 

1  Ch.  ix.  18-22. 
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that  had  been  privately  communicated  to  him  after  their  pix)- 
mulgation.  Then,  on  the  following  morning,  he  caused  an  altar 
to  be  built  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  stones  erected  beside  it,  to 
represent  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  congregation ;  certain  young 
men,  appointed  as  helps  to  the  mediator  to  do  priestly  service 
for  the  occasion,  were  next  sent  to  kill  oxen  for  burnt-offerings 
and  peace-offerings ;  a^d  the  blood  of  these  slain  victims  being 
received  in  basins,  Moses  divided  it  into  two  parts — the  one  of 
which  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  thereby  making  atonement  for 
their  sins,  and  so  rendering  them  ceremonially  fit  for  being 
taken  into  a  covenant  of  peace  with  God  ;  and  with  the  other 
half — after  having  again  read  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and 
obtained  anew  from  the  people  a  promise  of  obedience — he 
sprinkled  the  people  themselves,  and  said,  '  Behold  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning 
all  these  words/ ^  It  is  added  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  the  book  of  the  covenant  was  also  sprinkled ;  which,  we 
presume,  must  have  been  done  with  the  first  half  of  the  blood, 
and  with  somewhat  of  the  same  meaning  and  design  with  which 
the  mercy-seat,  that  was  afterwards  placed  over  the  tables  of 
the  covenant,  was  annually  sprinkled  in  the  Most  Holy  Place. 

The  grand  peculiarity  in  this  service  was  manifestly  the 
division  of  the  blood  between  Jehovah  and  the  people,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  latter  with  the  portion  appropriated  to  them. 
We  found  something  similar  in  the  consecration  of  Aaron, 
whose  extremities  were  touched  with  the  blood  of  the  ram  of 
consecration.  But  the  action  here  differed  in  various  respects 
from  that,  and  seems  to  have  been  specially  intended  to  give 
a  palpable  exhibition  of  the  oneness  that  now  subsisted  between 
the  two  parties  of  the  covenant.  Naturally  they  stood  quite 
apart  from  each  other.  Sin  had  formed  an  awful  gulph  be- 
tween them.  But  God  having  first  accepted  in  their  behalf 
the  blood  of  atonement,  by  that  portion  w^hich  was  sprinkled  on 
the  altar,  they  were  brought  into  a  capacity  of  union  and  fellow- 
ship with  Him;  and  then,  when  they  had  solemnly  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  terms  on  which  this  agreement  was  to  be 
maintained,  as  declared  in  the  tables  of  the  covenant  and  the 
judgments  therewith  connected,  the  agreement  was  formally 

1  Ex.  xxiv.  5-8. 
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emented  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  other  part  of  the  blood  upon 
liem.  Thus  they  shared  part  and  part  with  God :  the  pure 
nd  innocent  life  He  provided  and  accepted  in  their  behalf  was 
egarded  as  theirs ;  a  vital  and  hallowed  bond  united  the  two 
nto  one  ;  they  had  become  the  friends  of  God ;  and  as  a  sign 
f  this  conjunction  of  feeling  and  interest,  they  partook  of  the 
neat  of  the  peace-offerings,  which  formed  the  second  kind  of 
acrifices  that  were  to  be  presented. 

There  were,  of  course,  obvious  imperfections  marring  the 
ompleteness  of  this  service ;  and  in  Christ  alone  and  His  king- 
om  is  a  reality  to  be  found,  such  as  the  necessities  of  the 
ase  and  the  demands  of  God's  righteousness  properly  required, 
lere,  too,  the  parties  are  naturally  far  asunder,  the  members 
f  the  covenant  being  all  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even 
s  others.  And  that  the  covenant  of  reconciliation  and  peace 
ciight  be  established  on  a  solid,  satisfactory,  and  permanent 
lasis,  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  there  should  be  the  shed- 
ling  of  blood,  but  also  that  it  should  be  blood  having  a  common 
elation  to  both  the  contracting  parties,  and  as  such,  fit  to  be- 
ome  the  blood  of  reconciliation.  Such,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
/as  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  and  in  it,  therefore,  we  discern  the 
eal  bond  and  only  sure  foundation  of  a  covenant  of  peace  be- 
ween  man  and  God.  He  whose  conscience  is  sprinkled  with 
his,  is  thereby  made  partaker  of  a  divine  nature;  he  is  re- 
eived  into  the  participation  of  the  life  of  God,  and  is  conse- 
rated  for  evermore  to  live  at  onoe  in  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
avour  and  for  the  interests  of  His  kingdom. 

But  a  question  may  here,  perhaps,  suggest  itself  in  respect 
0  the  covenant  itself,  which  was  ratified  between  God  and 
srael  in  the  manner  we  have  noticed.  For  if  the  terms  of  that 
ovenant  were,  as  we  formerly  endeavoured  to  show,  specially 
nd  peculiarly  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  if  this 
iw  is  equally  binding  on  the  Church  now  as  a  permanent  rule 
f  duty,  how  should  it  have  been  taken  as  the  distinctive 
ovenant  or  bond  of  agreement  with  Israel?  Was  not  this, 
fter  all,  to  place  Israel  simply  on  a  footing  with  men  univer- 
ally  ?  And  does  it  not  appear  something  like  an  incongruity, 
0  ratify  such  a  covenant  by  such  symbolical  and  shadowy  ser- 
ices  ?     There  would  undoubtedly  be  room  for  such  questions^ 
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if  this  covenant  were  entirely  isolated  from  what  went  before 
and  came  after — if  it  were  not  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  grew,  and  with  the  ordinances 
and  institutions  by  which  it  was  presently  followed  np.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  covenant  was  prescribed  by  Qod  as  having  re- 
deemed His  people  from  a  state  of  bondage  and  conferred  on 
them  a  title  to  an  inheritance  of  blessing,  thereby  pledging 
Himself  to  give  whatever  was  essentially  needed,  to  aid  them  in 
striving  after  conformity  to  its  requirements  of  duty.  But  while 
these  requirements  of  necessity  pointed  to  the  great  lines  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  duty,  which  are  always  binding  on  the  coo- 
sciences  of  men, — for  God's  character  and  claims  are  substan- 
tially the  same  for  every  age, — while,  therefore,  they  necessarily 
possessed  that  broad  and  general  character,  still,  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  Israel  stood,  many  things  were  needed 
to  go  along  with  what  properly  constituted  the  terms  of  the 
covenant,  which  were  of  a  merely  national,  shadowy,  and  tem- 
porary kind.  The  redemption  they  had  obtained  was  itself  but 
a  shadow  of  a  greater  one  to  come,  and  so  also  was  the  inherit- 
ance to  which  they  were  appointed.  No  adequate  provision  was 
yet  made  for  the  higher  wants  of  their  nature ;  and  though, 
even  in  that  lower  territory,  on  which  God  was  avowedly  acting 
for  them,  and  openly  revealing  Himself  to  them,  He  could  not 
but  exact  from  them  a  faithful  endeavour  after  conformity  to 
His  law  of  holiness,  as  the  condition  of  their  abiding  fellowship 
with  Him,  yet  the  ostensible  provision  for  securing  this  was  also 
manifestly  inadequate,  and  could  only  be  regarded  as  temporary. 
So  that  the  covenant  on  every  hand  stood  related  to  the  sym- 
bolical and  typical,  though  itself  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
As  it  grew  out  of  relations  having  a  typical  bearing,  so  it  of 
necessity  brought  with  it  ordinances  and  institutions  which  had 
a  typical  character ;  ^  it  had  (appended  to  it,  or  bound  np  with 
it)  ordinances  of  divine  service,  and  a  worldly  sanctuary.'^ 
These  could  not  be  dispensed  with  during  the  continuance  of 
.  that  covenant ;  and  the  members  of  the  covenant  were  bound 
to  observe  them,  so  long  as  the  covenant  itself  in  that  temporary 
form  lasted.  The  new  covenant,  however,  can  dispense  with 
them,  because  it  brings  directly  into  view  the  things  that  belong 

^  Heb.  ix.  1. 
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to  salvation  in  its  higher  interests  and  ultimate  realities.  The 
inheritance  now  held  out  in  prospect  is  the  final  portion  of  the 
redeemed,  and  the  redemption  that  provides  for  their  entrance 
into  it  comprises  all  that  their  necessities  require.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  better  covenant,  both  because  established  upon  better 
promises,  and  furnished  with  ampler  sources  for  carrying  its 
objects  to  a  successful  accomplishment.  Yet,  in  respect  to 
fundamental  principles  and  leading  aims,  both  covenants  are 
at  one :  a  people  established  in  friendly  union  with  God,  and 
bound  up  to  holiness  that  they  may  experience  the  blessedness 
of  such  a  union — this  is  the  paramount  object  of  the  one  cove- 
nant as  well  as  of  the  other. 
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The  prescribed  ritual  upon  this  subject,  recorded  in  Num.  v. 
11-31,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  th^  most  remarkable  in  the  Mosaic 
code ;  and  we  introduce  it  here  because  it  can  only  be  rightly 
understood  when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  the  covenant  engage- 
ment between  God  and  Israel.  The  national  covenant  had  its 
parallel  in  every  family  of  Israel,  in  the  marriage-tie  that  bound 
together  man  and  wife.  This  relation,  so  important  generally 
for  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  the  prosperity  of  states,  was 
chosen  as  an  expressive  image  of  that  in  which  the  whole  people 
stood  to  God ;  and  on  the  understood  connection  between  the 
two,  Moses  represents  in  another  place,^  as  the  later  prophets 
constantly  do,  the  people's  unfaithfulness  to  the  covenant  as  a 
committing  of  whoredom  toward  God.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  that 
the  strongest  enactments  should  be  made  respecting  tliis  domestic 
relation,  that  the  behaviour  of  man  and  wife  to  each  other 
throughout  the  families  of  Israel  might  present  a  faithful  image 
of  the  behaviour  Israel  should  maintain  toward  God;  or  if 
otherwise,  that  exemplary  judgment  might  be  inflicted.  This 
was  the  more  appropriate  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  it 
was  in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  a  pure  and  holy  seed 
that  the  covenant  was  to  reach  its  great  end  of  blessing  the 
world.     So  that,  to  bring  corruption  and  defilement  into  the 

1  Num.  XV.  39. 
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marriage-bed,  was  to  pollate  the  very  channel  of  covenant  bless- 
ing, and  in  the  most  offensive  manner  violate  the  obligation  to 
purity  imposed  in  the  fundamental  ordinance  of  circamcision. 
Adultery,  therefore,  if  fully  ascertained,  must  be  punished  with 
death,^  as  a  practice  subversive  of  the  whole  design  of  the  theo- 
cratic constitution.  And  not  only  must  ascertained  guilt  in 
this  respect  be  so  dealt  with,  but  even  strong  suspicions  of  guilt 
must  be  furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter 
by  solemn  appeal  to  God,  since  guilt  of  this  description,  more 
than  any  other,  is  apt  to  escape  detection  by  arts  of  conceal- 
ment, and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  woman  has  many 
facilities  of  doing  so.  It  is  also  on  the  woman  that  most  depends 
for  the  preservation  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  families, 
and  hence  of  greater  moment  that  incipient  tendencies  in  the 
wrong  direction  should  in  her  case  be  met  by  wholesome  checks. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  it  was  that  the  ritual  respecting 
the  trial  and  offering  of  jealousy  was  prescribed.  The  terms  of 
the  ritual  itself  imply,  and  the  understanding  of  the  Jews  we 
know  actually  was,  that  the  rite  was  to  be  put  in  force  only 
when  very  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  existed  in  regard  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  wife.  But  when  suspicion  of  such  a  kind  arose, 
the  man  was  ordained  to  go  with  his  wife  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
appear  before  the  priest.  They  were  to  take  with  them,  as  a 
corban  or  meat-offering,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley- 
meal,  but  without  the  usual  accompaniments  of  oil  and  frankin- 
cense. The  priest  was  then  to  take  holy  water — ^whence  derived, 
it  is  not  said,  but  most  probably  water  from  the  laver  is  meant, 
and  so  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  expressly  renders  it.  This  water 
the  priest  was  to  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  mingle  it  with 
some  particles  of  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary.  He  was 
then  to  uncover  the  woman's  head,  and  administer  a  solemn 
oath  to  her — she  meanwhile  holding  in  her  hand  the  corban, 
and  he  in  his  the  vessel  of  water,  which  is  now  called  ^  the  bitter 
water  that  causeth  the  curse.'  The  oath  was  to  run  thus :  ^  If 
no  man  have  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou  hast  not  gone  aside 
unto  uncleanness  under  thy  husband  (so  it  should  be  rendered, 
meaning,  while  under  the  law  and  authority  of  thy  husband), 
be  thou  free  from  this  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse.     But 

^  Lev.  XX.  10. 
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f  thou  hast  gone  aside  under  thy  husband,  and  if  thou  be  defiled, 
ind  some  man  have  lain  with  thee,  while  under  thy  husband, 
he  Lord  make  thee  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  thy  people,  by 
he  Lord  making  thy  thigh  to  rot,  and  thy  belly  to  swell ;  and 
his  water  that  causeth  the  curse,  shall  go  into  thy  bowels,  to 
nake  thy  belly  to  swell,  and  thy  thigh  to  rot/  To  this  the 
RToman  was  to  say.  Amen,  amen ;  and  the  priest,  proceeding 
neanwhile  on  the  supposition  of  the  woman's  innocence,  was 
;hen  to  blot  out  the  words  of  the  curse  with  the  bitter  water, 
md  afterwards  to  wave  the  offering  of  barley-flour  before  the 
Lord,  burning  a  portion  of  it  on  the  altar ; — which  done,  he  was 
to  close  the  ceremony  by  giving  the  woman  the  remainder  of 
the  water  to  drink. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  rite,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
>ath  of  purification.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  may  be  said  to 
concentrate  itself  there.  And,  in  accordance  with  the  character 
generally  of  the  Mosaic  economy, — ^a  character  that  attached 
to  the  Uttle  as  well  as  the  great,  to  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  general  provisions  contained  in  it, — the  oath  took  the  form 
of  the  lex  taliania ;  on  the  one  side  announcing  exemption  from 
punishment,  if  there  was  freedom  from  guilt ;  and  on  the  other 
denouncing  and  imprecating,  when  guilt  had  been  incurred, 
a  visitation  of  evil  corresponding  to  the  iniquity  committed — 
viz.  corruption  and  unfruitfulness  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  had  been  prostituted  to  unhallowed  indulgence.  The 
draught  of  water  was  added  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
increased  force  and  solemnity  to  the  curse,  and  supplying  a 
kind  of  representative  agency  for  certifying  its  execution.  It 
was  called  bitter,  partly  because  the  very  subjection  to  such  a 
humiliating  service  rendered  it  a  bitter  draught,  and  also  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  regarded  as  (representatively)  the  bearer  of 
the  Lord's  righteous  jealousy  against  sin,  and  His  purpose  to 
avenge  Himself  of  it.  Hence,  also,  the  water  itself  was  to  be 
holy  water,  the  more  plainly  to  denote  its  connection  with  God ; 
and  to  be  mingled  with  dust,  the  dust  of  God's  sanctuary,  in 
token  of  its  being  employed  by  God  with  reference  to  a  curse, 
and  to  show  that  the  person  who  really  deserved  it  was  justly 
doomed  to  share  in  the  original  curse  of  the  serpent.^  Of  course, 
^  Gren.  ill.  14,  oomp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  Micah  vii.  17. 
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the  actual  infliction  of  the  curse  depended  upon  the  will  and 
power  of  God,  wliose  interference  was  at  the  time  so  aolemnly 
invoked  ;  and  the  action  proceeded  on  the  belief  of  a  particular 
providence  extending  to  individual  cases,  such  as  would  tmlj 
distinguish  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  But  the 
whole  Mosaic  economy  was  founded  upon  this  assumption^  and 
justly — since  that  God,  without  whom  a  sparrow  falleth  not  to 
the  ground,  could  not  fail  to  make  His  presence  and  His  power 
felt  among  the  people  upon  whom  He  more  peculiarly  put  His 
name;  nor  refuse  to  make  His  appointed  ordinances  of  vital 
efficacy,  when  they  were  employed  in  the  way  and  for  the 
purposes  to  which  He  had  destined  them.  From  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  the  principle 
might  often  appear  to  men  involved  in  difficulty  as  regarded  its 
uniform  application.  But  that  it  was,  especially  then,  and  with 
certain  modifications  is  still,  a  principle  in  the  divine  govern* 
ment,  no  believer  in  Scripture  can  reasonably  doubt. 

The  other  and  subordinate  things  in  the  ceremonial — such 
as  the  use  of  an  earthen  vessel  to  contain  the  water,  the  appoint- 
ment of  6ar2fy-meal  for  an  offering,  without  oil  or  incense,  and 
the  uncovering  of  the  woman's  head — admit  of  an  easy  explana- 
tion. The  two  former,  being  the  cheapest  things  of  their  re- 
spective kinds,  were  marks  of  abasement,  and  were  intended  to 
convey  the  impression,  that  every  woman  should  regard  her- 
self as  humbled,  on  whose  account  they  had  to  be  employed. 
The  impression  was  deepened  by  the  absence  of  oil,  the  symbol 
of  the  Spirit,  and  of  incense,  the  symbol  of  acceptable  prayer. 
By  the  uncovering  of  the  head,  this  was  still  more  strikingly 
signified,  as  it  deprived  the  woman  of  the  distinctive  sign  of 
her  modesty,  and  reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  one  who  had 
either  to  confess  her  guilt,  or  to  be  put  on  trial  for  her  inno- 
cence. The  only  parts  of  the  transaction  that  are  attended  with 
real  difficulty,  are  those  which  concern  the  presentation  of  the 
corban  of  barley-meal.  Many  both  defective  and  erroneous 
views  have  been  given  of  what  relates  to  these;  but  without  refer- 
ring more  particularly  to  them,  we  simply  state  our  concurrence 
generally  with  the  view  of  Kurtz,^  who  has  placed  the  matter, 
we  think,  in  its  proper  light.  This  offering,  which  in  ver.  85  is 
*  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testament,  §§  254-237. 
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called  ^the  jealousy  offering/  is  also  in  ver.  15  called  expressly 
the  woman's  offering.  And  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  her 
rather  than  with  the  man,  is  plain  also  from  the  circumstance 
that  she  was  appointed,  during  the  administration  of  the  oath, 
to  hold  this  in  her  hands.  Nor  can  we  justly  understand  more 
by  the  direction  in  ver.  15  to  the  man  to  bring  it,  than  that, 
as  the  whole  property  of  the  family  belonged  to  him,  he  should 
be  required  to  furnish  out  of  his  means  what  was  necessary  for 
the  occasion.  And  as  the  woman  was  obliged  to  go  with  him 
to  the  sanctuary  for  this  service,  whenever  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
so  far  took  possession  of  his  mind,  the  offering,  though  more 
properly  hers,  might  with  perfect  propriety  be  also  called  the 
offering  of  jealousy,  being  itself  the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  in  the  husband.  The  woman,  as  was  stated,  during 
the  more  important  part  of  the  ceremony,  held  the  offering  in 
her  hands,  while  the  priest  held  in  his  the  water  of  the  curse. 
The  priest  then  appears,  not  as  the  representative  and  advocate 
of  the  man  who  holds  his  wife  guilty  (for  there,  we  think, 
Kurtz  has  slightly  deviated  from  the  natural  view),  but  as  the 
minister  of  Jehovah,  whose  it  was  to  see  the  right  vindicated, 
and,  as  such,  fitly  places  himself  before  her  with  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  the  curse.  The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
taining her  innocence,  as  fitly  stands  before  him  with  the  symbol 
of  her  innocence,  the  meat-offering,  which  was  an  image  of 
good  works,  but  without  either  oil  or  incense,  emblems  of  the 
Spirit  and  prayer,  because  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  offering 
in  this  case  could  represent  anything  really  good.  As  soon  as 
the  curse  was  pronounced,  and  the  woman  had  responded  her 
double  Amen,  then  the  articles  changed  hands.  The  priest 
received  from  the  woman  her  meat-offering,  waved  and  pre- 
sented it  to  God,  the  heart-searching  and  righteous ;  so  that,  if 
He  found  it  a  true  symbol  of  her  innocence.  He  might  give  her 
to  know  in  her  experience,  that  ^  the  curse  causeless  should  not 
come.'  The  woman,  on  her  part,  received  from  the  priest  the 
water  of  the  curse,  and  drank  it ;  so  that,  if  it  were  a  true  sym- 
bol of  her  guilt,  it  might  be  like  the  pouring  out  of  the  Lord's 
indignation  in  her  innermost  parts.  Thus  the  matter  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts.  If  there 
was  guilt  before  Him,  then  the  offering  was  a  remembrancer  of 
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iniquity ;  but  if  not,  it  would  be  a  memorial  of  innocence,  and 
a  call  to  defend  the  just  from  false  and  injurious  suspicions. 
The  whole  service,  viewed  in  respect  to  individuals,  was  fitted 
to  convey  a  deep  impression  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  the 
holy  eye  of  God  watched  over  even  the  most  secret  violations 
of  the  marriage  vow,  and  the  certainty  with  which  He  would 
avenge  them.  And  viewed  more  generally,  as  an  image  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  entire  commonwealth  of  Israel,  it  pro- 
claimed in  the  ears  of  all,  the  necessity  of  an  unswerving  and 
faithful  adherence  to  covenant  engagements  with  God,  other- 
wise the  curse  of  indelible  shame,  degradation,  and  misery 
would  inevitably  befall  them. 

PURIFICATION  FROM  AN  UNCERTAIN  MURDER. 

The  rite  appointed  to  be  observed  in  this  case  so  far  resem- 
bles the  preceding  one,  that  they  both  alike  had  respect,  not  to 
the  actual,  but  only  to  the  possible,  guilt  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. They  differed,  however,  in  the  probable  estimate  that 
was  formed  of  the  relation  of  the  parties  to  the  hypothetical 
charge.  The  presumption  in  the  last  case  was  against  the 
accused,  here  it  is  rather  in  their  favour ;  and  so  the  rite  in 
the  one  seemed  more  especially  framed  for  bringing  home  the 
charge  of  iniquity,  and  in  the  other  for  purging  it  away.  The 
rite  in  this  case,  however,  should  not  be  termed,  as  it  is  in  the 
heading  of  our  English  Bibles,  and  as  it  is  also  very  commonly 
treated  by  divines,  the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder;  for 
there  is  no  proper  atonement  prescribed.  The  law  is  given  in 
Deut.  xxi.  1-9,  and  is  shortly  this: — When  a  dead  body  was 
found  in  the  field,  in  circumstances  fitted  to  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  the  pei*son  having  come  to  a  violent  end,  while  yet 
no  trace  could  be  discovered  of  the  murderer,  it  was  then  to  be 
presumed  that  the  guilt  attached  to  the  nearest  city,  either  by 
the  murderer  having  come  from  it,  or  from  his  having  found 
concealment  in  it.  That  city,  therefore,  had  a  certain  indefinite 
charge  of  guilt  lying  upon  it — indefinite  as  to  the  parties  really 
concerned  in  the  charge,  but  most  definite  and  particular  as 
regards  the  greatness  of  the  crime  involved  in  it,  and  the  treat- 
ment due  to  the  perpetrator.    For  deliberate  murder  the  law 
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provided  no  expiation.  Even  for  the  infliction  of  deaths  not 
deliberately,  but  by  some  fortuitous  and  unintentional  stroke,  it 
did  not  appoint  any  rite  of  expiation,  but  only  a  way  of  escape 
by  means  of  a  partial  exile.  Here,  therefore,  where  the  ques- 
tion is  respecting  a  murder,  the  prescribed  ritual  cannot  con- 
template a  work  of  expiation.  Nor  is  the  language  employed 
such  as  to  convey  that  idea.  The  elders  of  the  city  were  en- 
joined to  go  down  into  a  valley  with  a  stream  in  it,  bringing 
with  them  a  heifer  which  had  never  been  yoked,  and  there 
strike  off  its  head  by  the  neck.  Then  in  presence  of  the  priests, 
the  representatives  and  ministers  of  God,  they  were  to  wash 
their  hands  over  the  carcase  of  the  slain  heifer  in  token  of  their 
innocence,  and  to  say,  ^  Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood, 
neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it.  Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  Thy 
people  Israel,  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent 
blood  unto  Thy  people  of  Israel's  charge.  And  (it  b  added) 
the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  them.' 

The  forgiveness  here  meant  was  evidently  forgiveness  in  the 
more  general  sense ;  the  guilt  in  question  would  not  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  nor  would  the  punishment 
due  on  account  of  it  be  inflicted  on  them.  They  were  person- 
ally cleared  from  the  guilt,  but  the  guilt  itself  was  not  atoned ; 
there  was  a  purgation,  but  not  an  expiation.  And,  accordingly, 
none  of  the  usual  sacrificial  terms  are  applied  to  the  transaction 
with  the  heifer.  It  is  not  called  an  oblation,  a  sacrifice,  a  sin 
or  trespass-offering ;  nor  was  there  any  sprinkling  of  its  blood 
upon  the  altar ;  and  even  the  mode  of  killing  it  was  different 
from  that  followed  in  all  the  proper  sacrifices  —  not  by  the 
shedding  of  the  blood,  but  by  the  lopping  off  of  the  head.  In- 
deed the  process  was  merely  a  symbolical  action  of  judgment 
and  acquittal  before  the  priests,  not  as  ministers  of  worship,  but 
as  officers  of  justice.  The  heifer,  young  and  unaccustomed  to 
the  yoke,  in  the  full  flush  and  beauty  of  life,  was  yet  subjected 
to  a  violent  death — a  palpable  representative  of  the  case  of  the 
person  whose  life  had  been  wantonly  and  murderously  taken 
away.  The  carcase  of  this  slain  heifer  is  placed  before  the 
qlders,  and  over  it,  as  if  it  were  the  very  carcase  of  the  slain 
man^  they  wash  their  hands,  and  solemnly  declare  their  inno- 
cence respecting  the  violent  death  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
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him.  The  priestS|  sitting  as  judges,  receive  the  declaration  as 
satisfactoiy,  and  hold  the  city  absolved  of  gailt.  The  washing 
of  the  hands  in  water  was  merely  to  give  additional  solemnity 
to  this  declaration,  and  exhibited  symbolically  what  was  pre- 
sently afterwards  announced  in  words.  Hence,  among  other 
allusions  to  this  part  of  the  rite,  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist, 
^  I  mil  wash  mine  hands  in  innocence ;''  and  the  action  of  Pilate, 
when  wishing  to  establish  his  innocence  respecting  the  death  of 
Jesus,'  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  done  with  any  allusion 
to  the  part  here  performed  by  the  elders  over  the  body  of  the 
heifer,  yet  serves  to  show  how  natural  it  was  in  the  circum- 
stances, according  to  the  customs  of  antiquity.  The  leading 
object  of  the  rite  was  to  impress  upon  the  people  a  sense  of 
God's  hatred  of  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  and  make  known 
the  certainty  with  which  He  would  make  inquisition  concerning 
such  deeds,  if  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  land.  It  was 
one  of  the  fences  thrown  around  the  second  table  of  the  law ; 
and  if  performed  on  all  suitable  occasions,  must  have  powerfully 
tended  to  cherish  sentiments  of  humanity  in  the  minds  of  the 
covenant  people,  and  promote  feelings  of  love  between  man 
and  man. 


ORDINANCE  OF  THE  RED  HEIFER. 

The  ordinance  regarding  the  Red  Heifer  (described  in  Num. 
xix.)  had  respect  to  actual  defilements,  though  only  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  and  to  the  means  of  purification  from  them.  The 
defilements  in  question  were  such  as  arose  from  personal  con- 
tact with  the  dead,  such  as  the  touching  of  a  dead  body,  or 
dwelling  in  a  tent  where  death  had  entered,  or  lighting  on  the 
bone  of  a  dead  man,  or  having  to  do  with  a  grave  in  which  a 
corpse  had  been  deposited.  In  such  cases  a  bodily  uncleanness 
was  contracted,  which  lasted  seven  days,  and  even  then  could 
not  be  removed  but  by  a  very  peculiar  element  of  cleansing, 
viz.  the  application  of  the  ashes,  mixed  with  water,  of  the  body 
of  a  heifer,  red-coloured,  without  blemish,  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,  burnt  without  the  camp,  and  with  cedar-wood,  hyssop, 
and  scarlet  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  burning. 

^  Fa.  xxvl  6.  >  Matt  xxvii.  24. 
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In  regard,  first,  to  the  occasion  of  this  very  peculiar  service, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
nature  of  ^e  symbolical  institutions,  the  body  stands  as  the 
representative  and  image  of  the  soul,  and  its  defilement  and 
cleansing  for  actual  guilt  and  spiritual  purification.  This,  in- 
deed, was  clearly  indicated  in  the  ordinance  being  called  '  a 
pnrification  for  sin '  (ver.  9).  But  it  is  the  soul,  not  the  body, 
which  is  properly  chargeable  with  sin ;  and  the  whole,  therefore, 
of  what  is  here  described,  was  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  the 
mere  shell  and  representation  of  inward  and  spiritual  realities. 
Divine  truths  and  lessons  were  embodied  in  it  for  all  times  and 
ages.  For  what,  according  to  the  uniform  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  death?  It  is  the  direful  wages  of  sin — the  visible  earthly 
recompense  with  which  Qod  visits  transgression ;  and  being  in 
itself  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  natural  evils,  the  «tate 
from  which  flesh  naturally  and  most  of  all  shrinks  with  abhor- 
rence, it  is  the  proper  image  of  sin,  both  as  regards  its  universal 
prevalence  and  its  inherent  loathsomeness.  This  may  be  said  of 
death  merely  in  the  aspect  it  carries  to  men*s  natural  state  and 
feelings,  but  much  more  does  such  language  become  applicable 
to  it  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Most  High.  For  it  belongs 
to  Him  to  have  life  in  Himself,  yea,  to  stand  in  such  close  con- 
nection with  the  powers  and  blessings  of  life,  that  no  corruption 
can  dwell  in  His  presence.  But  death  is  the  very  climax  of  cor- 
ruption ;  it  is  therefore  most  abhorrent  to  His  nature,  and  lias 
been  appointed  as  the  proper  doom  of  sin,  the  awful  seal  and 
testimony  of  His  displeasure  on  account  of  it.  Hence,  the 
priests  who  had  to  minister  before  Him  were  forbidden  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  dead,  except  in  the  case  of  their  nearest 
relatives,  and  the  high  priest  even  in  the  case  of  his  father  or 
mother.^ 

This  is  the  painful  truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  of  the  rite  respecting  the  Red  Heifer.  It  is  a  rite 
which  presents  in  bold  relief  what  was  one  grand  design  of 
the  law's  observances — the  bringing  of  sin  to  remembrance, 
and  teaching  the  necessity  of  men's  being  purified  from  its 
pollution.  It  is  true  there  was  no  actual  sin  in  simply  touching 
a  dead  body,  or  being  in  the  place  where  such  a  body  lay.     In 

^  Lev.  xxi.  1-4,  11. 
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tlie  case  of  ordinary  persons,  it  was  even  a  matter  of  duty  to 
defile  one's  self  in  connection  with  the  death  of  near  relatives. 
But,  as  the  corporeal  relations  were  here  made  the  signs  and 
interpreters  of  the  spiritual,  there  was,  in  such  cases,  the 
coming,  on  the  part  of  the  living  body,  into  contact  with 
what  bore  on  it  the  awfal  mark  and  impress  of  sin — a  breath- 
ing of  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  corruption,  most  alien  to 
the  region  where  Jehovah  has  His  peculiar  dwelling,  and  which 
corruption  cannot  inherit  Therefore,  in  a  symbolical  religion 
like  the  Mosaic,  the  neighbourhood  or  touch  of  a  dead  body 
was  most  fitly  regarded  as  forming  an  interruption  to  the  inter- 
course between  Grod  and  His  people.  It  placed  them  in  a 
condition  of  external  unfitness  for  approaching  the  sanctuary 
of  His  presence  and  glory,  or  even  for  having  freedom  to  go 
out  and  in  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem.  That  sin,  which 
stands  inseparably  connected  with  death,  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  soul's  peace  and  fellowship  with  God, — that  it  should, 
therefore,  be  most  carefully  watched  against  and  shunned, — 
that  on  finding  his  conscience  defiled  with  its  pollution,  the 
sinner  should  regard  himself  as  incapacitated  for  holding  inter- 
course with  Heaven,  or  performing  any  work  of  righteousness, 
and  should  betake  himself  without  delay  to  the  appointed  means 
of  purification, — these  are  the  important  and  salutary  truths 
which  the  Lord  sought  continually  to  impress  upon  the  people 
by  means  of  the  bodily  defilements  in  question,  and  the  channel 
provided  for  obtaining  purification. 

In  regard  now  to  the  purifying  apparatus,  there  are  certainly 
some  points  connected  with  it,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
explain  quite  satisfactorily,  and  which  probably  refer  to  customs 
or  notions  too  familiar  and  prevalent  in  the  age  of  Moses  to 
have  required  explanation,  or  to  appear  arbitrary.  But  the 
leading  features  of  the  ordinance  would  present,  we  conceive, 
little  difficulty,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  has  been  viewed  in  a 
somewhat  mistaken  light.  Recent  as  well  as  former  writers 
have  generally  gone  on  the  supposition  that  the  ideas  concern- 
ing sin,  and  atonement  or  cleansing,  are  here  represented  in  a 
peculiarly  intense  form,  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  every- 
thing must  be  explained.  We  regard  the  occasion  as  pointing 
rather  in  the  opposite  direction.     It  was  not  an  ordinance  for 
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purging  away  the  guilt  of  actual  sin,  although  it  had  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sin-offering  (vers.  9, 17),  but  for  a  sort  of  incidental 
corporeal  connection  with  the  effect  and  fruit  of  sin, — the 
means  of  purification  not  from  personal  transgression,  but  from 
a  merely  external  contact  with  the  consequence  of  transgression, 
— a  symbolical  ordinance  of  cleansing  for  what,  in  itself,  was 
only  a  symbolical  defilement.     Directly,  therefore,  and  properly 
it  b  the  flesh  and  not  the  spirit  that  is  concerned;   and  we 
might  certainly  expect  a  marked  inferiority  in  various  respects 
between  this  ordinance  and  the  offerings  which  had  for  their 
object  the  expiation  of  real  guilt.    This  is  what  we  actually 
find.     The  victim  appointed  was  a  female,  while  in  all  the 
proper  sin-offerings  for  the  congregation,  a  male,  an  ox,  was 
required.    And  of  this  victim  no  part  came  upon  the  altar ; 
even  the  blood  was  only  sprinkled  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  that  not  by  the  high  priest,  but  only  by  the 
son  of  the  high  priest ;  and  while  the  carcase  was  burnt  entire 
without  the  camp,  not  even  the  skin  or  the  dung  was  removed 
from  it.    From  the  respect  the  offering  had  to  bodily  defile- 
ments, the  priest  and  the  other  persons  engaged  in  the  work 
contracted  a  certain  defilement,  and  had  to  wash  their  clothes, 
and  bathe  themselves  in  water.    That  the  ashes  were  regarded 
as  in  themselves  clean,  is  obvious  from  a  clean  person  being 
required  to  gather  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  clean  place ; 
as  also  from  their  being  the  appointed  means  of  purification. 
For  this  it  was  necessary  that  living  or  running  water  should 
be  poured  upon  them;  and  then  during  the  seven  days  that 
the  defilement  from  contact  with  the  dead  lasted,  the  persons 
or  articles  requiring  it  were  twice  sprinkled,  first  on  the  third, 
then  on  the  seventh  day ;  after  which  the  restraint  was  taken 
off,  as  to  fellowship  with  the  camp.    The  mixture  of  the 
ashes  strengthened  the  cleansing  property  of  the  water,  not, 
however  (as  Bahr  and  Kurtz),  by  rendering  it  a  sort  of  wash, — 
if  that  had  been  all,  common  ashes  might  have  served  the  pur- 
pose,— but  rather  from  their  connection  with  the  sin-offering, 
through  which  the  curse  of  death  was  taken  away.    That  the 
wash  should  be  called  the  toater  of  abomination  (f^}  ^o),  not 
of  purification^  as  in  the  English  Bible,  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  the  application  of  the  term  tin  to  the  sin«- 
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offering :  it  was  water  which  had  specially  to  do  with  abomi- 
nations or  defilements,  but  to  do  with  them  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  them  away.  And  the  bearing  of  the  whole  on  Chris- 
tian times,  with  respect  to  the  higher  work  of  Christ,  is  so 
plainly  and  distinctly  intimated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  comment :  ^  If  the  ashes 
of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctified  to  the  purifying 
of  the  flesh ;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God  I'  Whoever  looks  with  this  view  to  the  ordinance,  will  see 
in  it  the  perfect  purity  and  completeness  of  Christ's  character, 
the  corrupt  and  loathsome  nature  of  that  for  which  He  died,  and 
the  sole  as  well  as  perfect  efficacy  of  His  blood,  so  that  he  who 
has  not  this  applied  to  his  conscience  must  inevitably  perish.^ 

[We  have  taken  little  or  no  notice  of  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities connected  with  this  ordinance,  which  have  given  rise  to 
much  discussion,  but  have  as  yet  ended  in  no  satisfactory  result. 
The  female  sex  of  the  victim  (sufficiently  accounted  for,  we 
trust,  above)  has  been  thought  by  Bahr  to  point  to  Eve,  or  the 
female  sex  generally,  as  the  mother  of  life  among  men ;  and 
others  have  produced  equally  fanciful  reasons.  The  colour  was 
by  the  Jewish  doctoi*s  accounted  of  such  difficult  interpretation, 
that  they  conceived  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  have  been  inade- 
quate to  the  discovery  of  it.  With  Bahr,  Keil,  Kurtz,  etc.,  it  is 
the  colour  of  blood,  life  in  an  intensive  form ;  with  Hengsten- 
berg,  of  sin,  etc.  And  the  latter  recently,  after  many  others 
in  former  times,  has  found  an  allusion  in  it  to  the  Egyptian 
notion,  that  the  evil  god  Typhon  was  of  red  colour,  and  the 
practice  prevalent  in  Egypt  of  sacrificing  red  bullocks  to  him. 
Only,  that  the  rite  here  might  savour  somewhat  less  of 
heathenism,  not  a  bullock,  but  an  heifer,  was  required,  to 
discountenance  the  idolatrous  veneration  paid  in  Egypt  to  the 
cow.  We  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  particu- 
lar examination  of  these  different  opinions.  None  of  them  can 
be  regarded  as  quite  natural  and  satisfactory.    And  it  is  possible 

^  For  the  contrast  indicated  in  the  passage  from  Hebrews  between  the 
bodily  and  the  spiritual  puriiication8,-<-A8  not  absolute,  but  relatiTe,- 
under  siN-OFFEROiO,  in  §  5. 
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that  the  colour  of  the  animal  had  originally  some  ideas  associated 
with  it,  of  which  later  times  lost  the  key.  Of  the  two  reasons 
suggested  above,  that  which  connects  it  witli  the  life — life  in  its 
more  intensive  form — is  certainly  the  preferable ;  but  one  does 
not  readily  perceive,  either  why  in  this  one  case  the  red  colour 
should  so  distinctly  symbolize  life,  or  why  in  this  particular  ordi- 
nance that  idea  should  be  so  prominently  displayed,  when  only 
the  ashes  of  a  slain  creature  were  to  be  employed.  Possibly  red 
may  have  been  chosen  as  emphatically  the  flesh  colour,  since  the 
ordinance  pointed  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  purification  of 
the  flesh.  But  we  would  lay  no  stress  on  any  reason  that  can 
now  be  assigned.  The  burning,  along  with  the  victim,  of  cedar- 
wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wool,  has  also  given  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  suppositions.  The  cedar  from  its  loftiness,  and  the 
hyssop  from  its  smallness,  have  been  regarded  by  Hengstenberg^ 
as  emblems,  the  one  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  the  other  of  the 
divine  condescension.  But  the  supposition  is  quite  arbitrary, 
and  has  nothing  properly  to  support  it  in  Scripture.  Besides, 
it  could  scarcely  be  the  lofty  cedar  which  was  meant  to  be  used 
in  the  ordinance,  for  such  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  desert ; 
it  must  rather  have  been  some  species  of  juniper.  It  is  more 
commonly  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  life  or  immortality.  The 
hyssop,  it  would  appear,  was  anciently  thought  to  possess  some 
sort  of  medicinal  or  abstergent  properties,  and  on  that  account 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  purifications.  It  appears  to 
have  been  usually  employed  among  the  Hebrews  in  sprinklings, 
along  with  some  portion  of  scarlet  wool.'  It  is  quite  possible 
that  notions  and  customs  regarding  these  articles,  of  which  now 
no  certain  information  is  to  be  had,  may  have  led  to  their  use 
on  such  occasions  as  the  present.  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  what  is  said  in  the  case  of  the  leper,'  that  their  use  was 
merely  to  apply  the  cleansing  or  purifying  element — the  scarlet 
and  hyssop  being  probably  attached  to  a  stick  of  cedar.  On 
this  account  a  portion  of  each  was  here  burnt  along  with  the 
carcase  of  the  heifer,  as  the  whole  together  were  to  furnish  the 
means  of  purification.     But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  matter 

*  Egypt  and  Books  of  Mosea^  and  again  in  Com.  on  P«.  li.  7. 
«  Comp.  Ex.  xii.  22 ;  Le?.  xiv.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  U.  7 ;  Heb.  ix.  19. 

•  I-<ev.  xiv.  6,  7. 
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f urthery  as  certainty  is  unattainable,  and  little  comparatively 
depends  on  it  for  a  general  understanding  of  the  purport  and 
design  of  the  ordinance.] 


THE  LEPROSY  AND  ITS  PURIFICATION. 

The  case  of  the  leper,  with  its  appointed  means  of  purifica- 
tion, stood  in  a  very  close  relation  to  the  one  just  considered, 
and  the  lessons  taught  in  each  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
same.  As  disease  generally  is  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  sio, 
every  form  of  disease  might  have  been  held  to  be  polluting, 
and  to  have  required  separate  purifications.  This,  however, 
would  have  rendered  the  ceremonial  observances  an  intolerable 
burden.  One  disease,  therefore,  was  chosen  in  particular,  and 
that  such  an  one  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  appear  a  fit  repre- 
sentation and  most  affecting  symbol  of  sin.  This  disease  was 
the  leprosy  (the  white  leprosy,  as  it  b  sometimes  called,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  the  same  malady).  It  is 
described  with  much  minuteness  by  Moses,^  and  various  marks 
are  given  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  which,  though  somewhat 
resembling  it,  yet  did  not  possess  its  inveterate  and  virulent 
character.  It  began  in  the  formation  of  certain  spots  upon 
the  skin,  small  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  dimensions ; 
at  their  first  appearance  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  by  and  by 
presenting  a  white,  scaly  shining  aspect,  attended  by  little  pain, 
but  incapable  of  being  healed  by  any  known  remedy.  Slowly, 
yet  regularly,  the  spots  continued  to  increase,  till  the  whole 
body  came  to  be  overspread  with  them,  and  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white,  dry,  diseased,  unwholesome  scurf.  But  the 
corruption  extended  inwardly  while  it  spread  outwardly,  and 
affected  even  the  bones  and  marrow:  the  joints  became  first 
relaxed,  then  dislocated;  fingers,  toes,  and  even  limbs  dropt 
off ;  and  the  body  at  length  fell  to  pieces,  a  loathsome  mass  of 
dissolution  and  decay.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  disease 
given  in  Scripture,  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of 
certain  bodily  disorders  which  still  go  by  the  name  of  leprosy. 
It  was  disease  manifesting  itself  peculiarly  in  the  form  of  cor- 
ruption— a  sort  of  living  death. 

*  Lev.  xiii.  xiv. 
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Persons  on  whom  any  apparent  symptoms  were  found  of 
this  disease,  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  priests  for  inspection; 
and  if  it  was  ascertained  to  be  real  leprosy,  then  the  diseased 
was  removed  into  a  separate  apartment,  and  shut  out  of  the 
camp,  or  the  city,  as  a  person  politically  dead.  So  rigidly  was 
this  regulation  enforced,  that  even  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses, 
could  not  obtain  exemption  from  it ;  nor  at  a  later  period  King 
Uzziah,  since  we  are  told  that,  from  the  time  he  was  smitten 
with  leprosy  to  the  day  of  his  death,  '  he  dwelt  in  a  several 
house* ^ — literally,  a  house  of  emancipation,  as  one  discharged 
from  the  ordinary  service  and  occupations  of  the  Lord's  people. 
Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  where  the  divine  laws  were 
by  no  tieans  so  strictly  observed,  the  history  presents  to  our 
view  lepers  dwelling  in  a  separate  house  before  the  gate,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  leave  even  during  the  straitness  of 
a  siege.'  And  that  there  was  a  place  or  hill  set  apart  for  such 
in  Jerusalem,  and  called  by  their  name,  may  be  inferred  from 
Jer.  xxxi.  39,  whei*e  mention  is  made  of  the  hill  Gareb,  which 
means,  the  hill  of  the  leprous. 

Besides  this  careful  separation  of  the  leper,  he  was  to  carry 
about  with  him  every  mark  of  sorrow  and  distress,  going  with 
rent  clothes,  with  bare  and  uncovered  head,  with  a  bandage 
on  the  chin  or  lip ;  and  when  he  saw  any  one  approaching, 
was  to  give  timely  warning  of  his  condition  by  crying  out, 
^  Unclean,  unclean !'  Why,  we  naturally  ask,  all  this  in  the 
case  only  of  leprosy?  It  could  not  be  simply  because  it  was 
a  severe  and  dangerous  disease,  for  no  other  disease  was  ordered 
to  have  such  signs  of  grief  attached  to  it ;  nor  did  they  give 
occasion  to  uncleanness,  excepting  in  disorders  connected  with 
generation  and  birth,  presently  to  be  noticed.  Neither  could 
such  singular  precautions  and  painful  treatment  have  been 
employed  here  on  account  of  the  infectious  character  of  the 
disease,  as  if  the  great  object  were  to  prevent  it  spreading 
around.  For  had  that  been  all,  several  of  the  things  prescribed 
would  have  been  needless  aggravations  of  the  distress,  such  as 
the  rent  clothes,  bare  head,  and  covered  chin;  and,  besides, 
the  diseases  which  go  by  the  name  of  leprosy,  and  which 
are  understood  to  possess  the  same  general  character,  though 
*  2  Kings  XV.  5.  «  2  Kings  viL  8-10. 
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hereditary,  are  now  known  not  to  be  infectious;  while  the 
really  infectious  diseases,  such  as  fevers  or  the  plague^  hare 
no  place  whatever  in  the  law,  either  as  regards  uncleanness 
or  purification. 

The  only  adequate  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the 
manner  in  which  leprosy  was  thus  viewed  and  treated,  was 
its  fitness  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  sin,  and  of  the  treatment 
those  who  indulge  in  sin  might  expect  at  the  hand  of  God.  It 
was  the  visible  sign  and  expression  upon  the  living,  of  what 
God  thought  and  felt  upon  the  subject.  Hence,  when  He 
manifested  His  righteous  severity  toward  particular  persons, 
and  testified  His  displeasure  against  their  sins  by  the  infliction 
of  a  bodily  disease,  it  was  in  the  visitation  of  leprosy  that  the 
judgment  commonly  took  effect,  as  in  the  cases  of  Miriam, 
Uzziah,  and  Gehazi.  Hence,  ako,  Moses  warned  the  people 
against  incurring  such  a  plague;^  and  when  David  besought 
the  infliction  of  God^s  judgment  upon  the  house  of  Joab, 
leprosy  was  one  of  the  forms  in  which  he  wished  it  might 
appear.^  So  general  was  the  feeling  in  this  respect,  that  the 
leprous  were  proverbially  called  the  smitten^  ue,  the  smitten  of 
God ;  and  from  the  Messiah  being  described  in  Isaiah  aa  one 
smitten,  certain  Jewish  interpreters  inferred  that  He  should 
be  afflicted  with  leprosy.^  Now,  viewing  the  disease  thus,  as  a 
kind  of  visible  copy  or  image  of  sin,  judicially  inflicted  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God  on  the  living  body  of  the  sinner,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  leper  especially  should  have 
been  regarded  as  an  object  of  defilement,  as  theocratically  dead, 
until  he  was  recovered  and  purified.  He  bore  upon  him  the 
impress  and  mark  of  iniquity,  the  begun  and  spreading  corrup- 
tion of  death,  the  appalling  seal  of  Heaven's  condcmnati<Hi. 
He  was  a  sort  of  death  in  life,  a  walking  sepulchre,  as  Spencer 
aptly  designated  him  (sepulchrum  ambulans),  unfit  while  in 
such  a  state  to  draw  near  to  the  local  habitation  of  God,  or  to 
have  a  place  among  the  ranks  of  the  living.  And  his  exiled 
and  separate  condition,  his  disfigured  dress,  and  lamentable 
appearance,  while  they  proclaimed  the  sadness  of  his  case,  han 
striking  testimony  at  the  same  time  to  the  holiness  of  Gt)d,  and 

>  Deut.  xxiv.  9.  «  2  Sam.  iiL  29. 

*  Hengst.  ChristoL  on  Isa.  liii.  4. 
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solemnly  warned  all  who  saw  him  to  beware  how  they  should 
offend  against  Him.  But  these  things  are  written  also  for  our 
learning ;  and  the  malady,  with  its  attendant  evils,  though  but 
rarely  visible  to  the  bodily  eye,  speaks  still  to  the  ear  of  faith. 
It  tells  us  of  the  insidious  and  growing  nature  of  sin,  spreading, 
if  not  arrested  by  the  merciful  interposition  of  God,  from  small 
beginnings  to  a  universal  corruption— of  the  inevitable  exclu- 
sion which  it  brings  when  indulged  in  from  the  fellowship  of 
God  and  the  society  of  the  blessed — of  the  deplorable  and  un- 
happy condition  of  those  who  are  still  subject  to  its  sway — and 
of  the  competency  of  divine  grace  alone  to  bring  deliverance 
from  the  evil. 

The  purification  of  the  leper  had  three  distinctly  marked 
stages.  The  first  of  these  bore  respect  to  his  reception  into 
the  visible  community  of  Israel,  the  next  to  his  participation  in 
their  sacred  character,  and  the  last  to  his  full  re-establishment 
in  the  favour  and  fellowship  of  God.  When  God  was  pleased 
to  recover  him  from  the  leprosy,  and  the  priest  pronounced  him 
whole,  before  he  was  permitted  to  leave  his  isolated  position 
outside  the  camp  or  city,  two  living  clean  birds  were  to  be 
taken  for  him ;  the  one  of  which  was  then  to  be  killed  over  a 
vessel  of  living  or  fresh  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  inter- 
mingle with  the  water,  and  the  other,  after  being  dipt  in  this 
blood-water,  was  let  loose  into  the  open  field.  That  the  two 
birds  were  to  be  regarded  as  ideally  one,  like  the  two  goats  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  and  that  they  together  represented  what 
was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  recovered  leper,  is  clear  as  day. 
The  life-blood  of  the  one,  mingled  with  pure  fresh  water, 
imaged  life  in  its  state  of  greatest  purity;  and  by  the  other 
bird  being  dipt  in  this,  was  signified  a  participation  in  such  life, 
as  was  done  also  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  recovered  leper  seven 
times  with  the  same.  Then,  as  thus  alike  identified  with  that 
life  of  freshness  and  purity,  the  recovered  leper  saw  represented 
in  the  bird's  dismissal,  to  fiy  wherever  it  pleased  among  the 
other  fowls  of  heaven,  his  own  liberty  to  enter  into  the  society 
of  living  men,  and  move  freely  up  and  down  among  them. 
But  in  token  of  his  actual  participation  in  the  whole,  and  his 
being  now  separated  from  his  uncleanness,  he  must  wash  his 
clothes  and  his  flesh  also^  even  shave  his  hair,  that  every 

VOL.  II.  S  D 
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remnant  of  his  impurity  might  appear  to  be  removed,  and 
nothing  be  left  to  mar  the  freedom  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  was  no  proper  atonement ;  and 
though  the  ban  was  so  far  removed,  that  the  leper  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  living  man,  and  could  enter  into  the  society  of  other 
living  men,  he  was  by  no  means  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a 
member  of  God*s  covenant.  He  had  to  remain  for  an  entire 
week  out  of  his  own  dwelling.  Then,  for  his  restoration  to  the 
full  standing  of  an  Israelite,  he  had  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a  tres- 
pass-offering, another  for  a  sin-offering,  and  another  still  for  a 
burnt-offering,  with  the  usual  meat-offering,  and  a  log  of  oil. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  case,  that  both  a  trespass  and  a  sin- 
offering  were  required  among  the  means  of  purification.  But 
it  may  be  explained  by  the  consideration,  that  the  leper  was  re- 
garded by  his  leprosy  as  having  become  unfitted  for  doing  the 
part  of  a  proper  citizen,  and  in  consequence  lying  under  debt 
to  the  commonwealth  of  God  from  failure  in  what  it  had  a 
right  to  expect  of  all  its  members.  The  lamb  for  the  trespass- 
offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  were  for  his  consecration — the 
second  stage  of  the  process;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
first  waved  before  the  Lord.  Then  with  a  portion  of  the  blood 
of  the  trespass-offering  the  priest  sprinkled  his  right  ear,  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  repeat- 
ing the  same  action  afterwards  with  the  oil,  and  pouring  also 
some  upon  his  head.  This  action  with  the  blood  and  oil  was 
much  the  same  with  that  observed  in  consecration  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  but  differed,  in  that  the  blood  used  on  this  occasion  was 
that  of  a  trespass-offering,  whereas  the  blood  used  on  the  other 
was  that  of  a  peace-offering.  The  service  still  further  differed, 
in  that  here  the  consecration  came  first,  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  Aaron,  the  sin  and  burnt-offering  preceded  it.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  are  such  as  naturally  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  restored  leper.  As  a  man  under  the  ban  of 
God  and  the  doom  of  death,  he  had  lost  his  place  in  the  priestly 
kingdom,  and  a  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  its  obligations.  By 
a  special  act  of  consecration  he  must  be  received  again  into  the 
number  of  this  family,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  take  any 
part  in  the  usual  services  of  the  congi*egation.    And  the  blood 
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by  which  this  was  chiefly  done  was  most  appropriately  taken 
from  the  blood  of  a  trespass-ofiFerlng,  because,  having  forfeited 
his  life  to  God,  there  was  here,  according  to  the  general  nature 
of  such  an  offering,  the  payment  of  the  required  ransom,  the 
(symbolical)  discharge  of  the  debt;  so  that  he  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  installed  as  the  Lord's  freeman,  and  consecrated 
for  His  service.  The  consecration  of  Aaron,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  that  of  one  who  already  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  only  required  an  immediate  sanctification  for  the  peculiar 
and  distinguished  office  to  which  he  was  to  be  raised.  It  there- 
fore came  last,  and  the  blood  used  was  fitly  taken  of  the  peace- 
offering.  But  when  the  recovered  leper  had  been  thus  far  re- 
stored,— his  feet  standing  within  the  sacred  community  of  God's 
people,  his  head  and  members  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  of 
divine  refreshment  and  gladness,— he  was  now  permitted  and 
required  to  consummate  the  process,  by  bringing  a  sin-offerinir, 
a  burnt-offering,  and  a  meat-offering,  that  his  access  to  God's 
sanctuary,  and  his  fellowship  with  God  Himself,  might  be 
properly  established.  What  could  more  impressively  bespeak 
the  arduous  and  solemn  nature  of  the  work,  by  which  the  out- 
cast, polluted,  and  doomed  sinner  regains  an  interest  in  the 
kingdom  and  blessing  of  God !  The  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ, 
appropriated  by  a  sincere  repentance  and  a  living  faith — this, 
but  this  alone,  can  accomplish  the  restoration.  Till  that  is 
done,  there  is  only  exclusion  from  the  family  of  God,  and 
alienation  from  the  life  that  is  in  Him.  But  that  truly  done, 
the  child  of  death  lives  again — he  that  was  lost  is  again 
found.^ 

^  We  have  said  nothing  of  what  is  called  the  leprosy  of  clothes  and 
bouses,  for  nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  thing  itself,  although  Michaelis 
speaks  dogmatically  enough  about  both.  The  whole  of  what  he  says  upon 
the  leprosy  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  thoroughly  earthly  tone  of  the 
autbor^s  mind ;  and  if  Moses  had  looked  no  higher  than  he  represents  him 
to  have  done,  he  would  certainly  have  been  little  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
a  messenger  of  Heaven.  The  leprosy  in  garments  and  houses  was  evidently 
considered  and  treated  as  an  image  of  that  in  man ;  and  on  that  account  alone 
was  purification  or  destruction  ordered.  See  Hengstenberg^s  ChristoL  on 
Jer.  xzxL  38 ;  Baumgarten  on  Lev.  xiii.  xiv. 
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DEFILEMENTS  AND  PURIFICATIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  COR- 
POREAL ISSUES  AND  THE  PBOPAQATION  OF  SEED. 

A  considerable  variety  of  prescriptions  exists  in  the  books 
of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  relating  to  these  defilements  and 
purifications ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  refrain  from  going 
into  particulars,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  their  general 
scope  and  design.  The  laws  upon  the  subject  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  12th  and  the  15th  chap,  of  Leviticus,  the  one 
relating  to  the  uncleanness  arising  from  the  giving  birth  to 
children,  and  the  other  to  that  arising  from  issues  in  the  organs 
therewith  connected.  The  impurities  of  this  class  were  all 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  production  of  life. 
And  it  may  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  production  and 
birth,  as  well  as  disease  and  death,  should  have  been  marked  in 
the  law  as  the  occasions  of  defilement.  It  would  be  not  onl? 
strange,  but  inexplicable,  were  it  not  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall,  and  the  inherent  depravity  of  nature  growing  out  of  it 
By  reason  of  this  the  powers  of  human  life  are  tainted  with 
coiTuption,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  production  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  its  cessation,  appears  enveloped  in  the  garments  of 
impurity.  That  the  whole  was  viewed  in  this  strictly  moral 
light,  and  not  in  relation  to  natural  health  or  cleanliness,  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  predominantly  ethical  character  of 
the  whole  legislation  of  Moses,  but  also  from  the  kind  of  puri- 
fications prescribed,  in  which  atonement  is  spoken  of  as  being 
made  in  behalf  of  the  parties  concerned ;  ^  and  also  from  the 
references  made  to  the  cases  under  consideration  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,^  which  point  to  them  as  defilements  in  a  moral 
respect.  There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  subject,  or  accounting  for  the  place  assigned  such 
things  in  the  symbolical  ritual  of  Moses,  excepting  on  the 
ground  of  that  moral  taint  which  was  believed  to  pervade  all 
the  powers  and  productions  of  human  nature,  and  thus  regard- 
ing them  as  an  external  embodiment  of  the  truth  uttered  by 
the  Psalmist,  '  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me.'*  Some  of  the  Hebrew  doctors 
themselves  have  virtually  expressed  this  idea,  as  in  the  follow- 

»  Lev.  xil  6,  XV.  80.        «  Ezek.  xxxvi.  17 ;  Lam.  i.  17.        •  Ps.  IL  5. 
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ing  quotation  produced  from  one  of  them  by  AInsworth  on 
Lev.  xii.  4 :  '  No  sin-offering  is  brought  but  only  for  sin  ;  and 
it  seemeth  unto  me,  that  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  matter,  con- 
cerning the  sin  of  the  old  serpent' — the  sin,  namely,  introduced 
by  the  temptation  of  the  old  serpent,  and  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  moral  weakness  of  the  woman. 

Indeed  it  is  by  a  reference  to  that  original  act  of  transgres- 
sion that  we  can  most  easily  explain,  both  the  general  nature  of 
the  legal  prescriptions  respecting  defilements  and  purifications 
of  this  sort,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  belong- 
ing to  them.  In  what  took  place  in  that  fundamental  transac- 
tion, an  image  was  presented  of  what  was  to  be  ever  afterwards 
occurring.  The  woman  having  taken  the  leading  part  in  the 
transaction,  she  was  made  to  reap  in  her  natural  destiny  most 
largely  of  its  bitter  fruits,  and  that  especially  in  respect  to  child- 
bearing  :  *  Unto  the  woman  He  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception,  and  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth 
children.'  No  doubt,  the  evil  originating  in  the  fall  was  to 
cleave  to  the  nature,  and  appear  in  the  condition  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  human  family ;  but  in  the  female  portion  the  signs 
of  it  were  to  be  most  apparent,  and  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  bearing  of  children.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  emphasis 
laid  on  this  side  by  the  Psalmist,  '  In  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive me.'  ^  This  one  fact,  prominently  written  in  God's  word, 
and  perpetually  exemplified  in  history,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  peculiar  stress  laid  on  the  case  of  the  female  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  law.  The  occasions  that  called  for  purification 
on  the  other  side  were  comparatively  rare ;  but  in  hers  they 
were  of  constant  recurrence.  And  hence  also,  partly  at  least, 
is  to  be  explained  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  the  period  of  her  uncleanness  when  the  birth  was  a  female 
child,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  birth  of  a  male.  In 
the  one  case  a  term  of  seven  days  only  of  total  separation  from 
the  usual  business  and  intercourse  of  life  was  prescribed,  and 
three  and  thirty  more  from  the  sanctuary ;  but  in  the  other, 
a  term  of  fourteen  days  of  total  separation,  and  sixty-six  more 
from  the  sanctuary.  It  was  not  from  any  physical  diversity  in 
the  cases,  as  regards  the  mother  herself,  that  the  two  periods  in 

1  Ps.  U.  5. 
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the  latter  case  were  exactly  the  double  of  those  in  the  former ; 
but  because  it  was  the  birth  of  one  of  that  sex  with  which  the 
signs  of -corruption  in  this  respect  were  more  peculiarly  con- 
nected. Partly,  we  say,  on  this  account,  not  wholly ;  for  the 
express  mention  of  circumcision  in  the  case  of  the  male  child  ^ 
seems  plainly  intended  to  ascribe  to  that  circumstance  a  por- 
tion of  the  difference.  The  first  stage  of  the  mother^s  cleansing 
terminated  with  the  circumcision  of  her  son.  On  the  eighth 
day  he  had  the  corruption  of  his  fleshly  nature  (symbolically) 
removed,  and  stood,  as  it  were,  by  himself,  as  the  mother 
also  by  herself.  The  terms  of  separation,  thei'efore,  were  fitly 
shortened,  so  as  to  make  the  one  only  a  full  week,  and  the 
other  a  full  month.  But  in  the  case  of  a  female  child  there 
was  no  ordinance  to  distinguish  so  precisely  between  the  mother 
and  her  offspring ;  and  as  if  there  were  a  prolonged  connection 
in  what  occasioned  the  defilement,  so  there  was  for  her  a  pro- 
longed period  of  separation  from  social  life  and  access  to  the 
sanctuary.  Together  with  the  other  circumstances  referred  to, 
this  is  enough  to  account  for  the  seeming  anomaly ;  and  serves 
also  to  render  more  obviously  and  conclusively  certain  the 
reference  in  the  whole  matter  to  moral  considerations. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  enlarging  on  the  prescribed  means 
of  purification.  They  were  such,  both  in  the  case  of  men  and 
women,  as  to  bear  distinct  reference  to  guilt,  and  to  renewed 
surrender  to  the  Lord's  service.  A  sin-offering,  as  well  as  a 
burnt-offering,  was  necessary.  But  to  render  the  way  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  open  to  all,  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  were  allowed 
to  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  offerings. 

THE  NAZARITE  AND  HIS  OFFERINGS. 

The  institution  of  the  Nazarite  vow  is  introduced  without 
any  explanation,  either  as  to  the  manner  or  the  reason  of  its 
original  appointment ;  ^  and  some  have  hence  inferred  that  its 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  Egypt,  and  only  its  proper  regulation 
to  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  But  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  nor  could  it  properly  exist 
there.  The  Nazarite  was  to  be  a  living  type  and  image  of 
^  Chap.  xii.  8.  '  Nam.  vL 
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holiness ;  he  was  to  be,  in  his  person  and  habits,  a  symbol  of 
sincere  consecration  and  devotedness  to  the  Lord.  It  was  no 
mere  ascetical  institution,  as  if  the  outward  bonds  and  restraints, 
the  self-denials  in  meat  and  drink,  'were  in  themselves  well- 
pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Such  a  spirit  was  as  foreign  to  Judaism 
as  it  is  to  Christianity.  The  Nazarite  was  an  acted,  symbolical 
lesson  in  respect  to  covenant  obligations;  and  the  outward 
observances  to  which  he  was  bound  were  merely  intended  to 
exhibit  to  the  bodily  eye  the  separation  from  everything  sinful 
and  impure  required  of  the  Lord's  servants. 

The  import  of  the  name  Nazarite  is  simply  the  separate 
one;  and  the  vow  he  took — in  all  ordinary  cases,  voluntarily 
took — upon  him,  is  said  to  have  been  (ver.  2)  ^  for  separating 
to  the  Lord.'  What  was  implied  in  this  separation  ?  There 
must  have  been,  unquestionably,  a  withdrawing  from  one  class 
of  things  as  unbefitting,  that  there  might  be  the  more  free  and 
devoted  application  to  another  class,  as  proper  and  becoming. 
And  we  shall  best  understand  what  both  were,  by  glancing  at 
the  requirements  of  the  vow. 

The  first  was  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  strong  drink ; 
from  whatever  was  made  of  grapes — from  grapes  themselves, 
whether  moist  or  dried — from  everything  belonging  to  the 
vine.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intoxicating  pro- 
perty of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  which  formed  the  ground  of  this 
prohibition,  for  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  strength  of  the 
drink ;  and  as  the  vine  in  Eastern  countries  was  the  chief 
source  of  such  drink  (although  other  ingredients,  it  would 
seem,  were  sometimes  added  to  increase  the  strength),  not 
only  wine  itself,  but  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  every  shape,  even 
in  forms  without  any  intoxicating  tendency,  was  interdicted, 
that  the  separation  might  be  the  more  marked  and  complete. 
A  like  abstinence  was  imposed  upon  the  priests  when  engaged 
in  sacred  ministrations.^  Like  the  ministering  priest,  the 
Nazarite  was  peculiarly  separated  to  the  Lord;  and  in  his 
drink)  not  less  than  other  things,  he  was  to  be  an  embodied 
lesson  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  service  was 
to  be  performed.  This  service — such  was  the  import  of  that 
part  of  the  Nazarite  institution — requires  a  withdrawal  and 

1  Lev.  X.  8. 
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separation  from  whatever  unfits  for  active  spiritnal  employment 
— from  everything  which  stupefies  and  benumbs  the  powers  of 
a  divine  life,  and  disposes  the  heart  to  carnal  ease  and  pleasure 
able  excitement  rather  than  to  sacred  duty.  Such  withdrawal 
certainly  involved  a  careful  and  becoming  reserve  in  regard  to 
the  means  and  occasions  of  a  literal  intoxication ;  but  not  in 
respect  to  these  alone.  The  more  inward  and  engrossing  love 
of  money,  the  eager  pursuit  of  worldly  aggrandizement,  or  the 
delights  of  a  soft  and  luxurious  ease,  may  as  thoroughly  in- 
toxicate the  brain,  and  incapacitate  the  soul  for  spiritual  em- 
ployment, as  the  more  grovelling  vice  of  indulgence  in  in- 
toxicating drink.  From  all  such,  therefore,  the  true  servant 
of  God  is  here  warned  to  abstain,  and  admonished  to  keep 
his  vessel,  in  soul  and  body,  as  holiness  to  the  Lord. 

The  next  thini;  exacted  of  the  Nazarite  was  to  leave  his 
hair  unshorn.  And  this  was  so  different  from  the  prevailing 
custom,  yet  so  strictly  enjoined  upon  him,  that  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  badge  of  his  condition.  Hence,  if,  by 
accidentally  coming  into  contact  with  any  unclean  object,  his 
vow  was  broken,  he  had  to  shave  his  head  and  enter  anew  on 
his  course  of  service.  So  also,  when  the  period  of  the  vow 
had  expired,  his  hair  was  cropt,  and  burned  as  a  sacred  thing 
upon  the  altar.  Thus  he  was  said  to  bear  ^the  consecration 
(literally  the  separation,  the  distinctive  badge)  of  his  God 
upon  his  head.'  The  words  readily  suggest  to  us  those  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  and  the  appointment  itself  is 
perhaps  best  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  idea  there  ex- 
pressed. Speaking  of  the  propriety  of  a  woman  appearing  with 
long  hair,  as  given  to  her  by  nature  for  a  modest  covering,  and 
a  token  of  subjection  to  her  husband,  the  apostle  adds,  that 
*  for  this  reason  she  must  have  power  upon  her  head ; '  t.«. 
(taking  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  as  circumcision  for  the 
covenant),^  she  must  wear  long  hair,  covering  her  head,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  power  under  which  she  stands,  a  sign  of  her 
subjection  to  the  authority  of  the  man.  For  the  same  reason, 
because  the  hair  did  not  cover  the  face,  a  veil  was  added,  to 
complete  the  sign  of  subjection.  But  the  man,  on  the  other 
Land,   having  no  earthly  superior,  and   being   in   his  manly 

*  Gun.  xvii.  10. 
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freedom  and  dignity  the  image  of  the  glory  of  God,  should  have 
his  face  unveiled,  and  his  hair  crept.  Hence  it  was  counted 
even  a  shame,  a  renouncing  of  the  proper  standing  of  a  man, 
a  mark  of  effeminate  weakness  and  degeneracy,  for  men,  like 
Absalom,  to  cultivate  long  tresses.  But  the  Nazarite,  who  gave 
himself  up  by  a  solemn  vow  of  consecration  to  God,  and  who 
should  therefore  ever  feel  the  authority  and  the  power  of  his  God 
upon  him,  most  fitly  wore  his  hair  long,  as  the  badge  of  his  entire 
and  willing  subjection  to  the  law  of  his  God.  By  the  wear- 
ing of  this  badge  he  taught  the  Church  then — and  the  Church, 
indeed,  of  all  times — that  the  natural  power  and  authority  of 
man,  which  in  nature  is  so  apt  to  run  out  into  self-will,  stubborn- 
ness, and  pride,  must  in  grace  yield  itself  up  to  the  direction  and 
supremacy  of  Jehovah.  The  true  child  of  God  has  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  control  and  mastery  of  his  own  condition.  He 
feels  he  is  not  his  own,  but  bought  with  a  price,  and  therefore 
bound  to  glorify  God  with  his  body  and  spirit,  which  are  His.^ 
The  only  other  restriction  laid  upon  the  Nazarite,  of  a 
special  kind,  was  in  regard  to  contracting  defilement  from  the 
dead;  for,  like  the  priest,  he  was  discharged  from  entering  into 
the  chamber  of  death  and  mourning  for  his  nearest  relatives. 
Separated  for  God,  in  whose  presence  death  and  corruption  can 
have  no  place,  the  Nazarite  must  ever  be  found  in  the  habita- 
tions and  the  society  of  the  living.  He  must  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  what  bore  so  distinctly  impressed  on  it  the  curse 
and  wages  of  sin.     But  this  sin  itself  is,  in  the  sphere  of  the 

^  I  am  still  inclined  (1870)  to  think  this  folly  the  most  natural  and 
appropriate  view  of  the  Nazarite^s  long  hair.  It  is  not  a  new  one,  but  may 
be  found  (though  only,  indeed,  as  one  among  other  reasons)  in  Ainsworth, 
and  later  commentators ;  last  and  best  in  Baumgarten,  Comm,  on  Num.  vi. 
It  also  renders  the  best  explanation  of  the  loss  of  power  in  Samson,  flowing 
from  his  allowing  his  hair  to  be  shorn ;  for  this,  viewed  in  the  light  pre- 
sented above,  betokened  the  breaking  of  his  allegiance  to  his  God,  ceasing 
to  make  Grod^s  arm  his  dependence,  and  God's  will  his  rule.  Several  lately, 
including  QChler  in  Herzog,  Keil,  Kurtz,  would  explain  the  long  hair  as 
being,  from  its  free  growth,  *  the  symbol  of  strength  and  abundant  vitality* 
(referring  to  the  case  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xW.  25,  26) ;  and  think  it  was 
hence  called,  like  the  high  priest's  turban  (Ex.  xxix.  6),  his  distinctiye 
badge,  or  sacred  diadem.  So  far,  certainly,  the  two  were  alike,  that  they 
formed  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  their  respective  consecration ;  but 
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spiritual  life,  what  death  is  in  the  natural.  It  is  the  corraption 
and  death  of  the  soul.  And  as  the  Nazarite  was  here  also  an 
embodied  lesson  regarding  things  spiritual  and  divine,  be  was 
a  living  epistle,  that  might  be  known  and  read  of  all  men, 
warning  them  to  resist  the  temptations  that  lead  to  sin — ^teach- 
ing them  that,  if  they  would  live  to  God,  they  must  walk  circum- 
spectly, and  strive  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 
Such  persons  in  Israel  must  have  been  eminently  useful,  if 
raised  up  in  sufficient  number,  and  going  with  fidelity  and  zeal 
through  the  fulfilment  of  their  vow,  in  keeping  alive  upon 
men's  consciences  the  holy  character  of  God's  service,  and 
stimulating  them  to  engage  in  it.  The  Nazarites  are  hence 
mentioned  by  Amos  along  with  prophets,  as  among  the  chosen 
instruments  whom^  God  provided  for  the  good  of  His  people, 
in  proof  of  His  covenant  faithfulness  and  love  :  ^  And  I  raised 
up  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and  of  your  young  men  for 
Nazarites.'^  They  were  a  kind  of  inferior  priesthood  in  the 
land — by  their  manner  of  life,  as  the  priests  by  the  duties  of 
their  office,  acting  the  part  of  symbolical  lights  and  teachers 
to  Israel.  And  the  institution  was  further  honoured  by  being 
connected  with  three  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  Gt>d — 
Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist  —  on  whom  the  vow 
was  imposed  from  their  very  birth,  to  show  that  they  were 
destined  to  some  special  and  important  work  of  God.  This 
destination  to  a  high  and  peculiar  service,  in  connection  with 
the  Nazarite  vow,  still  more  clearly  indicated  its  symbolical 

that  deteimineB  nothing  as  to  the  natural  ground  of  the  symbolic  usage  in 
the  case  before  us.  Were  the  Israelites  wont  to  associate  length  oi  hair  in 
men  with  manly  vigour  and  fulness  of  life  ?  Did  they  not  rather  connect 
it  with  feminine  grace  and  submisaiveneBS  ?  And  the  priests,  who  from 
their  calling  and  office  were  the  proper  exemplars  of  life  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  were  they  not  expressly  ordered  to  have  their  hair  cropt  (Lev.  xxi.  5 ; 
Ezek.  xliy.  20)  ?  So  that  there  seems  no  adequate  ground  for  the  explana- 
tion in  question.  And  still  less  is  there  for  Bahr^s  view,  that  the  hiur  on 
men^s  heads  corresponds  to  the  grass  of  the  earth,  the  blossoms  and  leaves 
of  trees,  and  hence,  when  profuse,  might  be  taken  as  an  image  of  produc- 
tiveness in  the  divine  life  :  Scriptmre  contains  nothing  in  favour  of  such  a 
symbolism,  and  it  is  foreign  to  men^s  natural  conceptions.  The  same  sub- 
stantially may  be  said  of  various  other  explanations  that  have  been  made, 
but  which  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  particularise. 
1  Ch.  il  11. 
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character ;  the  more  so,  as  the  end  of  the  institution  appears 
to  be  always  the  more  fully  realized,  the  higher  the  individuars 
calling,  and  the  more  entirely  he  consecrated  himself  to  its 
fulfilment.  Of  the  three  Nazarites  referred  to,  Samson  was 
unquestionably  the  least,  because  in  him  the  spiritual  separa- 
tion and  surrender  to  the  Lord  was  most  imperfect :  he  did 
not  resist  the  temptation,  to  which  his  singular  gift  of  corporeal 
strength  exposed  him,  of  trusting  too  much  to  self ;  and  the 
gift,  when  exercised,  led  him  to  act  chiefly  on  the  lower  and 
merely  physical  territory.  Though  in  one  respect  a  remark- 
able witness  of  the  wonderful  things  which  God  could  do, 
even  on  that  territory,  by  a  single  instrument  of  working,  he 
yet  proved  in  another  a  sad  monument  of  the  inefficacy  of 
such  instruments  to  regenerate  and  save  Israel.  A  far  higher 
manifestation  of  divine  power  and  goodness  developed  itself 
in  Samuel,  by  whom,  more  than  all  the  other  Judges,  the 
cause  of  God  was  revived;  and  a  higher  yet  again  in  John 
the  Baptist.  But  highest  and  greatest  of  all  was  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  in  whom  the  idea  of  the  Nazarite  rises  to  its  grand 
and  consummate  realization  —  although  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  outward  symbol  was  dropt,  as  no  longer  needed. 
In  Him  alone  has  one  been  found  who  was  '  holy,  harmless, 
nndefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,'  light  of  light,  perfect 
even  as  the  Father  is  perfect ;  so  that,  without  the  least  flaw 
of  sin  or  failing  of  weakness,  He  executed  immeasurably  the 
mightiest  undertaking  that  ever  was  committed  to  the  charge 
of  a  messenger  of  Heaven. 

The  offerings  prescribed  for  the  Nazarite  refer  to  two  points 
in  his  history — to  his  contracting  defilement,  whereby  the  vow 
was  broken,  and  to  the  period  of  its  fulfilment.  In  the  first 
case,  he  had  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a  trespass-offering,  having, 
like  the  leper,  contracted  a  debt  in  the  reckoning  of  God,  by 
failing  to  fulfil  what  he  had  vowed,  and  so  requiring  to  be  dis- 
charged from  this  bond  before  anything  could  be  accepted  at 
his  hands.  One  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
another  for  a  burnt-offering,  had  also  to  be  brought,  that  he 
might  enter  anew  on  his  vow,  as  from  the  starting-point  of  full 
peace  and  fellowship  with  God ;  and  the  time  past  being  all 
lost,  his  hair  had  to  be  cut  or  shaved,  to  mark  the  entirely  new 
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commencement.  Then,  when  his  period  of  consecration  was 
finished,  he  had  to  bring  a  whole  round  of  offerings :  a  sin- 
offering,  in  token  that,  however  carefully  he  might  hare  kept 
himself  for  the  Lord,  sin  had  still  mingled  itself  with  bis 
service,  and  tliat  he  was  far  from  having  anything  to  boast 
of  before  God ;  a  burnt-offering,  to  indicate  his  desire  that  not 
only  the  sins  of  the  past  might  be  blotted  out,  but  that  the 
imperfection  of  his  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  might  be 
supplemented  by  a  fresh  and  more  hearty  surrender ;  lastly,  a 
peace-offering,  with  various  kinds  of  bread  and  drink-offerings 
(including  wine,  of  which  he  also  now  partook),  to  manifest 
that  he  had  ceased  from  his  peculiar  state  of  consecration,  and 
entered  upon  the  more  ordinary  path  of  dutiful  obedience,  in 
settled  friendship  and  near  communion  with  God. 

DISTINCTIONS  OF  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAR  IN  FOOD. 

The  distinctions  made  in  the  Mosaic  law  regarding  food,^ 
are  quite  analogous  in  their  nature  to  some  of  the  prescriptions 
already  noticed  under  the  preceding  heads,  and  stand  also  in 
several  respects  very  closely  related  to  the  sacrificial  institu- 
tions. From  this  latter  respect  certain  portions  of  all  animals 
were  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food :  the  blood,  the  fat  that 
covered  the  inwards, — probably,  also,  these  inwards  themselves, 
— and  the  tail  of  the  sheep,  which,  in  the  Syrian  sheep,  is  a 
mass  of  fat.  These  were  the  portions  which  were  set  apart 
in  sacrifice  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  were  hence  regarded 
as  too  sacred  for  common  use.*  Why  such  parts  in  particular 
were  devoted  to  the  altar,  has  already  been  considered. — ^With 
tlie  exception  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  the  bodies  of  all 
creatures  that  could  be  used  in  sacrifice  were  considered  as 
clean,  and  given  for  food.  More,  indeed,  than  these  ;  for  the 
permission  extended  to  all  animals  that  at  once  chew  the  cud 
and  divide  the  hoof,  comprising  chiefly  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and 
deer  species — to  such  fish  as  have  both  fins  and  scales — and 
in  regard  to  fowls,  though  no  general  rule  is  given,  but  only 
individuals  are  mentioned,  yet  it  would  appear  that  such  as 
feed  on  grain  or  grass  were  allowed.  All  others,  such  as  birds 
*  Lev.  XL  *  Lev.  iii.  17,  xvii  11. 
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of  prey,  feeding  on  other  birds,  or  carrion,  or  fish,  or  insects, 
serpents,  and  creeping  things,  fishes  without  scales  or  fins,  and 
animals  that  do  not  both  divide  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud, 
were  accounted  unclean,  and  expressly  forbidden.^ 

Now,  in  thinking  of  what  was  thus  prohibited  and  allowed 
in  respect  to  food,  we  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  restrictions 
could  not  have  been  issued  for  the  purpose  properly  of  forming 
a  check  upon  the  gratification  of  the  palate.  The  articles  per- 
mitted include,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  that  the  most  re- 
fined and  civilised  nations  still  choose  for  their  food.  And 
whether  from  a  certain  natural  correspondence  between  the 
bodily  taste  and  the  kinds  of  meat  in  question,  or  from  these 
possessing  the  qualities  best  adapted  for  food  and  nourishment, 
or  perhaps  from  both  together,  one  thing  is  manifest,  that  the 
restrictions  under  which  the  Israelites  were  here  laid  imposed 
upon  them  no  heavy  burden ;  and  that,  practically,  they  were 
allowed  to  eat  nearly  all  that  it  was  desirable  or  proper  for  them 
to  consume.^ 

Some  commentators  have  rested  the  whole  matter  upojn  this 
ground ;  and  have  thought  that  the  prohibition  to  use  other 
kinds  of  flesh  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  those  allowed 

^  There  ia  very  considerable  difficulty  in  making  out  the  precise  species 
of  birds  interdicted.  Several  of  the  modem  names  given  to  them,  aro 
given  merely  on  the  authority  of  the  rabbinical  writers,  which  is  not  greatly 
to  be  depended  on.  There  are  twenty  in  all  named ;  and  even  as  given  in 
our  English  Bibles,  they  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  such  as  are  in 
modem  times  thought  unfit  as  articles  of  diet. 

^  The  kind  of  flesh  that  seems  principally  to  form  an  exception  is  pork, 
which  is  now  in  common  use,  and  yet  was  forbidden  food  to  the  Israelites. 
Indeed  it  was  regarded  as  so  peculiarly  forbidden,  that  it  was  sometimes 
put  as  the  representative  of  whatever  is  most  foul  and  abominable. — (Isa. 
Ixv.  4,  IxYL  3,  17.)  But  though  in  common  use  now,  it  is  still  esteemed 
an  inferior  sort  of  butcher  meat,  and  chiefly  consumed  by  persons  in  humble 
life.  And  the  special  dislike  to  it  among  the  Israelites  probably  arose  in 
part  from  their  connection  with  Egypt,  where,  though  once  a  year  every 
house  sacrificed  a  pig  to  Osiris,  yet  the  animal  itself  was  accounted  unclean ; 
and  the  swineherds  formed  an  inferior  race,  with  whom  the  other  tribes 
would  not  intermarry,  and  who  were  not  permitted  even  to  enter  the  temples 
of  the  gods.-5ee  Heeren,  Afr,  ii.  p.  148  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  289,  iii.  34,  iv.  46. 
The  filthy  habits  of  the  sow  also  rendered  it  a  very  natural  and  fitting 
image  of  what  is  impure.  Reference  to  this  is  expressly  made  in  2  Pet. 
iL22. 
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being  the  most  easy  of  digestion,  the  fullest  of  noarishment,  the 
best  adapted  to  prevent  disease  and  promote  a  heahhful  state 
of  body.  In  these  respects  tlie  kinds  permitted  were  certainly 
of  the  highest  order ;  but  this  is  the  whole  that  can  be  said,  as 
some  of  those  prohibited  were  not  absolutely  either  distastefnl 
or  unhealthy.  And  it  was  a  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  this  part  of  the  legal  arrangements,  that  the  articles 
appointed  for  food  were  among  the  best  which  the  earth  affords. 
But  higher  grounds  than  this  must  have  entered  into  the  dis- 
tinction ;  otherwise  the  line  of  demarcation  would  not  have  been 
drawn  as  between  clean  and  unclean,  but  rather  as  between 
wholesome  and  unwliolesome.  That  the  different  species  per- 
mitted were  pronounced  clean,  this  evidently  brought  them 
within  the  territory  of  religion ;  defilement,  excision,  death, 
was  the  consequence  of  trespassing  the  appointed  landmarks.^ 
The  law  respecting  the  two  classes  is  made  to  rest,  in  the 
principal  passage,  upon  the  same  footing  with  all  the  rites 
and  institutions  of  Judaism,  viz.  the  holiness  of  God,  demand- 
ing a  corresponding  holiness  on  the  part  of  His  people.  So 
that  the  outward  distinctions  could  only  have  been  intended  to 
be  observed  as  symbolical  of  something  inward  and  spiritual. 
Of  what,  then,  symbolical  ? 

If  we  look  to  the  Jewish  doctors  for  the  answer,  we  shall 
cei*tainly  find  that  they  understood  by  the  unclean  animals 
different  sorts  of  people,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  to  have  no 
communion,  as  between  brethren  —  such  as  the  Babylonians, 
Medes,  Persians,  Romans,  etc.  And  we  can  readily  perceive 
how  the  restrictions  in  question  would,  in  point  of  fact,  operate 
to  prevent  any  free  and  friendly  intercourse  at  meals ;  for  at 
the  table  of  a  heathen,  not  only  might  the  eye  of  a  Jew  be 
offended  by  seeing  articles  served  up  for  food  which  his  law 
taught  him  to  regard  as  abominations,  but  he  would  scarcely 
feel  at  liberty  to  taste  of  others,  lest  in  the  preparation  the  flesh 
had  not  been  carefully  separated  from  the  blood  and  fat.  Prac- 
tically, there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  distinctions  as  to  clean  and 
unclean,  lawful  and  unlawful  in  food,  did,  to  a  great  degree, 
cut  off  the  Jews  from  social  intercourse  in  meat  and  drink  from 
tlie  rest  of  the  world.    But  if  we  ask  why  the  forbidden  articles 

»  Lev.  xL  43-47. 
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of  diet  should  have  represented  idolatrous  nations,  rather  than 
any  other  sources  of  defilement  within  the  land  of  Israel  itself  ; 
or  what  fitness  there  was  in  the  particular  things  prohibited  for 
food,  to  stand  as  images  of  the  persons  or  things  to  be  shunned 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, — we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any 
satisfaction  to  the  Jewish  doctors,  nor  is  it  possible  to  find  this 
by  treading  in  their  footsteps. 

We  must  look  somewhat  deeper ;  and  if  we  do,  the  leading 
principles  at  least  of  the  distinction  will  be  found  intelligible 
enough,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  The  body  requires  food;  and  as  in  all  its 
relations  the  body  was  made  to  image  relations  of  a  higher  and 
more  important  nature,  so,  in  particular,  the  manner  it  was 
dealt  with  in  respect  to  food  must  serve  as  a  mirror  to  represent 
what  concerned  the  proper  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  the 
soul.  The  food,  therefore,  could  not  be  everything  that  might 
come  in  the  way  capable  of  being  turned  into  an  article  of 
diet ;  for  in  a  fallen  world  the  soul  that  would  be  in  health  and 
prosper,  must  continually  exercise  itself  to  a  choosing  between 
the  evil  and  the  good.  Hence,  to  present  a  shadow  of  this  in  the 
lower  province  of  the  bodily  life,  there  must  here  also  be  an  evil 
and  a  good — a  permitted  and  a  forbidden — a  class  of  things  to 
be  taken  as  lawful  and  proper,  and  another  class  to  be  rejected 
as  abominable.  It  must  also  be  God^s  own  word  which  shall 
regulate  the  distinction,  which  shall  single  out  and  sanctify 
certain  kinds  of  food  from  the  animal  creation  (within  which 
alone  the  distinction  could  properly  be  drawn)  for  the  comfort- 
able support  of  the  body.  But  in  doing  this,  the  word  of  God 
did  not  act  capriciously  or  without  regard  to  the  natural  consti- 
tution or  fitting  order  of  things ;  and  while  it  prescribed,  with 
an  absolute  authority,  what  should  or  should  not  be  eaten,  it 
selected  in  each  department  for  man^s  use  the  highest  of  its 
kind — whatever  it  was  best  and  most  agreeable  to  his  nature  to 
partake  of.  But  in  choosing  out  such  things  in  the  sphere  of 
the  bodily  life,  putting  on  them  a  stamp  of  sacredness,  that  they 
might  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  consecrated  people,  and  com- 
manding them  to  look  upon  all  that  lay  beyond  as  common  and 
unclean,  what  was  it  but  to  make  the  things  of  that  lower  sphere 
act  as  a  kind  of  elbow  monitor  in  regard  to  the  higher  ?     It 
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brought  perpetually  to  the  remembrance  of  the  covenant  people, 
that,  surrouuded  as  they  were  on  every  hand  with  the  instru- 
ments and  occasions  of  evil,  they  must  hold  in  check  their 
lower  appetites,  and  seek  to  be  guided  by  a  true  spiritual  taste. 
The  object  of  the  whole,  as  expressly  stated  in  Lev.  xi.  44, 
was,  that  they  should  be  holy,  as  Jehovah  their  God  was  holy. 
And  though  the  outward  ordinance  is  gone,  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing remains.  It  reminds  the  believer  that  the  world  has  a  thou- 
sand channels  through  which  to  pour  in  upon  him  its  pollution, 
and  separate  between  his  soul  and  God.  Let  him,  therefore, 
in  all  things  be  careful  to  walk  by  the  counsel  and  direction 
of  Heaven  ;  and  since  ^  evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners,* let  him  also  set  a  watch  upon  his  companionships,  as 
righteousness  can  have  no  part  with  unrighteousness,  and  the 
companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  ordinance,  we  get  at  once  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  have  no  need  to  search  for  recondite 
and  fanciful  reasons  in  the  scales  and  fins,  or  the  chewing  of 
the  cud  and  the  dividing  of  the  hoof.  Neither  do  we  need  to 
stop  at  the  merely  external,  and  in  part  arbitrary,  distinction 
between  one  nation  and  another ;  for  we  have  here  a  principle 
which  comprehends  that,  and  much  more,  within  its  bosom. 
We  see  also  how  completely  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  erred 
regarding  this  ordinance,  from  their  carnal  sense  and  want  of 
spiritual  insight.  They  erred  here,  as  in  other  things,  by  rest- 
ing in  the  mere  outward  distinction — as  if  God  cared  with  what 
sort  of  flesh  the  body  was  sustained  I  or  as  if  the  holiness  He 
was  mainly  in  quest  of  depended  upon  the  things  which  ministered 
to  men's  corporeal  necessities  I  Gross  and  carnal  in  their  ideas, 
they  practically  forgot  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  who^  in  all  His 
ordinances,  deals  with  men  as  spiritual  beings,  and  seeks  to  form 
them  to  the  love  and  practice  of  what  is  morally  good.  Christ, 
therefore,  sharply  rebuked  their  folly,  and  declared,  with  the 
utmost  plainness,  that  defilement  in  the  eye  of  God  is  a  disease 
and  coiTuption  of  the  heart,  and  that  not  the  kind  of  food 
which  enters  into  the  body,  but  the  kind  of  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions which  come  out  of  the  soul,  is  what  properly  renders  men 
clean  or  unclean.^    This  obviously  implied  that  the  outward 

1  Matt.  XV.  17-19. 
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m  was  from  the  first  appointed  only  for  the  sake  of 
tual  instruction  it  was  fitted  to  convey.  It  implied, 
that  the  outward,  as  no  longer  needed,  and  as  now 
mding  to  mislead,  was  about  to  vanish  away,  that  the 
and  eternal  alone  might  remain.  And  the  vision 
fter  unfolded  to  St.  Peter,  with  the  direction  imme- 
oUowing,  to  go  and  open  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gen- 
in  God*s  sight  on  a  footing  with  those  who  had  eaten 
common  or  unclean,  made  it  manifest  to  all,  that  as  at 
outward  symbol  had  been  established  for  the  sake  of 
;ual  reality,  so  again,  for  the  sake  of  that  reality  which 
)w  be  better  secured  otherwise,  the  symbol  was  finally 
ever  abolished.^ 

1  Acts  X.  10-16. 
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SECTION  NINTH. 

STATED  SOLEMNITIES  OR  FEASTS — THE  WEEKLY  SABBATH— 
THE  FEAST  OF  THE  PASSOVER— OF  PENTECOST— OF  TRUM- 
PETS AND  NEW  MOONS — THE  DAT  OF  ATONEMENT — THE 
FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES  —  THE  SABBATICAL  TEAR  AND 
YEAR  OF  JUBILEE. 

In  a  symbolical  religion  like  that  of  the  Old  Covenant,  it  was 
unavoidable  that  time  should  be  brought  within  the  circle  of 
sacred  things,  and  that,  among  other  means  for  accomplishing 
its  important  ends,  there  should  be  the  consecration  of  particular 
days  and  seasons.  By  the  perpetual  burnt-offering  on  the  altar, 
every  day  might  be  said  to  be  sanctified,  as  a  call  was  thereby 
addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  covenant  to  dedicate  their 
daily  life  to  God.  But  this  was  manifestly  not  enough  ;  and  as 
nature  itself  requires  an  alternation  of  rest  with  work, — season- 
able periods  of  relief  perpetually  coming  round  to  break  the 
monotony  of  its  daily  taskwork, — so,  to  keep  up  in  Israel  the 
proper  feeh'ng  of  a  community  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  snch 
periods,  and  turn  tliem  into  occasions  for  freshening  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  their  sacred  calling.  Not  only 
was  this  actually  done,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried 
out  rendered  it  one  of  the  more  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Old  Testament  ritual. 

The  term  feasts^  which  in  the  English  Bible  has  been  applied 
as  a  general  designation  to  the  most  of  these  sacred  seasons,  is 
far  from  being  appropriate,  and  is  even  apt  to  suggest  mistaken 
ideas.  It  is  the  common  rendering  of  two  Hebrew  words  which 
differ  considerably  in  regard  to  their  exact  shade  and  compass 
of  meaning.  The  one  is  hag  (^n),  the  root  meaning  of  which  is 
to  move  in  a  circle^  to  whirl  rounds  or  dance^  and  was  doubtless 
applied  to  certain  of  the  greater  solemnities,  on  account  of  the 
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joyful  processional  movements  with  which  they  were  wont  to  be 
celebrated.  Indeed,  in  the  beginnings  of  their  national  exist- 
ence, the  covenant  people  (as  might  be  inferred  from  their 
Egyptian  sojourn,  and  as  actually  appears  from  the  first  solem- 
nity they  kept  in  the  wilderness)^  would  associate  with  such 
occasions  the  excitement  and  even  revelry  of  the  joyous  throng 
as  their  chief  attraction.  But  when  the  true  character  of  the 
religion  established  among  them  became  better  understood,  their 
ideas  in  this  respect  necessarily  changed ;  and  while  the  name 
was  still  retained  for  some  of  the  sacred  seasons  and  the  observ- 
ances accompanying  them,  the  thoughts  it  suggested  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
The  word  is  very  rarely  applied,  excepting  to  the  passover  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,^  which  were  both  regarded  as  occasions 
for  special  manifestations  of  joy  and  gladness;  and,  in  later 
times,  the  term  became  almost  appropriated  to  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  which  was  called  emphatically  the  hag,  on  account 
of  the  greater  hilarity  which  used  to  mingle  in  its  processions 
and  services. 

The  name  which  is  employed  to  denote  the  entire  series  of 
the  stated  solemnities  connected  with  particular  seasons,  in  the 
passage  which  treats  of  these  in  order,*  is  moadeem  (D^jrtD). 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  should  be  understood  when  so  applied — whether  it  should 
be  meetings^  or  places  of  meeting ;  if  of  meetings,  whether  not 
such  only  as  were  held  around  the  tabernacle.  But  while  the 
word  undoubtedly  sometimes  bears  the  sense  of  places  of  meet- 
ing, the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  passage  referred  to 
points  simply,  and  at  the  same  time  distinctly,  to  the  meetings 
themselves.  In  ver.  2  it  is  said,  ^  The  moadeem  of  Jehovah,  on 
which  ye  shall  call  holy  convocations,  these  are  the  moadeem^ 
Their  prominent  characteristic  is  here  plainly  declared  to  be 
one  that  should  express  itself  in  convocations  or  meetings  for 
holy  purposes.*    And  though  the  tabernacle  would  certainly  be 

1  Ex.  xxxii.  5,  19. 

«  Ex.  xii.  14 ;  Lev.  xxiij.  39 ;  Num.  xxix.  12 ;  Deut  xvi.  13. 
•  Lev.  xxiiL 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
enp  ^mpO,  and  that  Cocceius  and  Vitringa,  after  some  Jewish  authorities, 
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regarded  as  the  proper  place  of  holding  them,  in  so  far  as  it 
might  be  accessible,  yet  as  attendance  there  was  enjoined,  and 
indeed  practicable,  only  in  the  case  of  a  limited  number,  it 
could  never  have  be^n  designed  to  associate  the  convocations 
generally  with  that  particular  locality.  Those  held  around  the 
tabernacle  at  the  three  stated  solemnities  (the  Passover,  Pente- 
cost, and  Tabernacles)  would  naturally  be  of  a  kind  better 
adapted  for  realizing  the  idea  of  such  meetings  than  the  others, 
and,  as  such,  fitted  to  give  a  tone  to  the  rest.  But  wherever  or 
however  held,  the  holiness  so  expressly  connected  with  them 
clearly  distinguishes  the  meetings  in  question  from  mere  social 
or  political  gatherings.  That  they  might  have  been  designed 
— those  especially  which  were  to  be  kept  at  the  tabernacle — to 
foster  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  among  the  covenant  people, 
and  strengthen  the  bond  of  their  national  unity,  may  readily 
be  admitted  ;  but  this  could  be  no  more  than  an  incidental  and 
secondary  result.  The  oneness  aimed  at,  as  justly  stated  by 
Bahr,  '  was  primarily  and  chiefly  a  religious,  and  not  merely  a 
political  one ;  the  people  were  not  simply  to  meet  as  among 
themselves,  but  with  Jehovah,  and  to  present  themselves  before 
Him  as  one  body.  The  meeting  together  was  in  its  very  nature 
a  binding  of  themselves  in  fellowship  with  Jehovah ;  so  that  it 
was  not  politics  and  commerce  that  had  here  to  do,  but  the  soul 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  foundation  of  the  religious  and 
political  existence  of  Israel,  the  covenant  of  Jehovah.  To  keep 
the  people^s  consciousness  alive  to  this ;  to  revive,  strengthen, 
and  perpetuate  it,  nothing  could  be  so  well  adapted  as  such 
meetings  together.'  ^ 

It  was  no  doubt  to  keep  up  this  idea  of  sacredness  in  con- 
nection with  the  festal  solemnities,  that  the  number  seven  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  them.  The  seventh-day  Sabbath — ^the  day 
peculiarly  set  apart  from  the  period  of  creation,  and  stamped 
with  an  impression  of  sacredness — not  only  forms  the  starting- 
point  of  the  whole  series,  but  also  imparts  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter to  each  of  them,  and  determines  the  periods  of  their 
celebration.     In  each  of  the  three  greater  feasts,  the  solemnity 

quite  misunderstood  it,  when  they  explained  it  by  an  annoancement  of 
holiness,  or  a  proclamation  (at  the  sanctuary)  that  the  day  or  time  was  holy. 
*  Symbolik,  ii.  p.  543. 
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commenced  with  a  Sabbath,  and  in  two  of  them  also — the  pass- 
over  and  tabernacles — it  ended  with  a  Sabbath,  after  completing 
a  week  of  sacred  observances.  Seven  times  seven  days,  or  a 
week  of  weeks,  separated  the  feast  of  first-fruits  (Pentecost) 
from  that  of  the  passover.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year  was 
made  the  peculiarly  sacred  one,  distinguished  by  three  solemni- 
ties— the  feast  of  trumpets  on  the  first  day,  of  the  yearly  atone- 
ment on  the  tenth,  and  of  tabernacles  on  the  fifteenth.  And 
then,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  cycle  of  feasts,  yet 
nearly  allied  to  them,  came,  at  the  distance  of  seven  annual 
revolutions,  the  sabbatical  year;  and  again,  after  seven  times 
seven,  the  year  of  jubilee.  Throughout,  we  see  a  predominant 
regard  to  that  sacred  seven,  which,  originating  with  the  work 
of  God  in  creation,  perpetually  recalled  the  thoughts  of  His 
people  to  Him,  as  the  One  by  whom  and  for  whom  all  was 
made;  and  finding,  as  it  did  from  the  first,  its  culmination  in  a 
day  of  hallowed  rest,  it  also  served,  when  thus  associated  with 
their  peculiar  seasons  of  worship,  to  impress  them  with  a  sense 
of  their  calling,  as  the  people  who  were  themselves  sanctified 
and  set  apart  for  Jehovah.  Hence  the  seven  as  a  number,  and 
the  seventh  as  a  portion  of  time,  might  be  regarded  as  in  an 
especial  sense  the  signature  of  the  covenant,  viewed  in  respect 
to  its  higher  ends  and  obligations.^  The  number  appears  again 
i;\'ith  this  meaning  in  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  in  the 
seven  sprinklings  practised  in  some  of  the  more  solemn  services 
of  purification. 

Beside  this  regard  to  the  number  seven,  however,  and  tlie 
idea  of  holiness  associated  with  it,  a  respect  was  had  in  the 
order  and  relative  adjustment  of  the  sacred  festivals  both  to  the 
historical  periods,  which  were  of  special  importance  to  Israel, 
and  to  the  continued  manifestations  of  God^s  goodness  to  them 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  three  greater  festivals  were  all 
linked  at  once  to  fitting  seasons  in  nature,  and  to  great  moments 
in  the  national  history  of  the  people.  In  an  historical  respect, 
the  passover  recalled  the  deliverance  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
which  gave  birth  to  their  national  existence ;  the  feast  of  first- 
fruits  pointed  to  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  first-born, 
and  the  consecration  practically  grounding  itself  therein  of  all 

*  Ex.  xxxi.  12-17. 
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their  increase  to  the  Lord ;  while  the  feast  of  tabernacles  re- 
minded them  of  their  long  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the 
lessons  this  was  intended  to  render  perpetual  in  their  experi- 
ence as  to  faith  and  holiness.  In  beautiful  accordance  with 
these  historical  grounds  for  the  different  ordinances,  were  the 
seasons  appropriated  to  each :  the  passover  being  assigned  to 
Abib  (the  ear-month),  when  the  fresh  hopes  of  spring  began  to 
take  distinct  shape ;  the  first-fruits  to  summer,  when  the  har- 
vest-field had  already  yielded  its  produce ;  and  tabernacles  to 
the  period  of  late  autumn,  when,  all  the  yearns  fruits  being 
gathered,  the  experience  of  another  season's  heritage  of  good 
brought  anew  the  call  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord,  heightened  by 
the  comparison  of  what  they  now  possessed  with  what  they  had 
wanted  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  existence.  Thus  nature 
and  grace,  the  ordinary  providences  of  the  present,  and  tlie 
more  special  providences  of  the  past,  were  marvellously  com- 
bined together  in  the  general  arrangements  which  were  made 
respecting  the  feasts.  Other  points  of  a  like  nature  will  suggest 
themselves  as  we  proceed  to  particulars. 

THE  WEEKLY  SABBATH. 

When  this  ever-recurring  day  of  rest  was  placed  by  (he 
Lawgiver  at  the  head  of  the  moadeem^  it  was  viewed  as  an 
already  existing  institution,  and  merely  needing  to  have  its 
relation  determined  to  other  institutions  which  had  certain 
points  of  agreement  with  it.  The  words  employed  in  this 
connection  regarding  it  are  very  few :  *  Six  days  shall  work  be 
done :  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest  (literally,  Sab- 
bath of  sabbatism),  an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  work : 
a  Sabbath  to  Jehovah  is  it  in  all  your  dwellings.'  The  reference 
in  the  last  clause  to  the  private  dwellings  of  the  people,  as 
scenes  that  ought  to  witness  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
is  a  proof  that  the  day  is  here  contemplated  in  its  general 
aspect,  and  not  simply  with  respect  to  the  observances  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  additions,  also,  that  were  required  to  be  made 
to  the  ceremonial  of  worship  for  that  day  would  have  been 
mentioned,  if  the  matter  had  been  viewed  in  its  more  special 

*  Lev.  xxiii.  3. 
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ijht.  As  actually  presented,  however,  in  the  sacred  text,  there 
*e  just  two  points  on  which  stress  is  laid — the  distinctive  cha- 
icter  of  the  Sabbath  among  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
)pointment  to  hold  on  it  holy  convocations.  The  former  was, 
>ubtless,  the  more  fundamental  point,  and  that  which  consti- 
ited  the  ground  or  occasion  of  the  other.  The  day  is  for 
ibbatism,  or  resting;  but  this  not  as  in  itself  all:  for  it  is 
^sting  to  Jehovah  that  is  spoken  of ;  namely,  keeping  the  day 
part  from  ordinary  business,  that  the  soul  might  be  at  leisure 
)r  the  things  of  God — resting  from  the  world  in  order  to  rest 
i  God.  Hence  also  was  it  so  expressly  connected  with  the 
lanifestations  wliich  God  had  given  of  Himself,  not  merely  in 
le  work  of  creation,  but  also  in  His  covenant  dealings  witii 
srael,  so  that  its  observance  might  fitly  serve,  as  already 
oticed,  for  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  covenant  between  God 
nd  His  people.^  The  simple  return  of  the  Sabbath,  therefore, 
rought  with  it  a  call  to  lift  their  minds  to  the  believing  con- 
smplation  of  God,  and  to  long  after  the  nearer  communications 
f  His  presence  and  favour. 

Mere  repose  from  worldly  labour,  however,  would  have  gone 
ut  a  short  way  to  accomplish  such  an  end,  had  it  stood  alone ; 
nd  without  any  employment  of  a  religious  kind  to  take  the 
lace  of  the  occupations  of  ordinary  life,  the  listless  inactivity 
f  the  seventh  day  could  have  been  of  little  service  in  pro- 
noting  the  higher  ends  of  the  covenant.  Holy  convocations, 
r  meetings  for  sacred  purposes,  were  hence  declared  to  be 
ppropriate  to  the  day.  They  were  simply  indicated  in  this 
onnection,  not  specifically  defined.  Separate  households  and 
3cal  parties  were  left  to  regulate  them  in  the  manner  they 
[light  find  most  profitable  or  convenient — as,  indeed,  in  the 
leculiar  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  first  sojourning  in  the 
wilderness,  then  occupying  a  territory  which  for  generations 
ras  not  wholly  theirs,  it  was  impossible  that  any  uniform  rule 
hould  be  observed.  But  they  were  from  the  first  taught  to 
egard  meetings  for  religious  purposes  as  adapted  to  the  Sabbath, 
nd  as  tending,  by  the  interchange  of  spiritual  thought  and  the 
xercises  of  devotion  naturally  accompanying  them,  to  render 
t  subservient  to  the  duties  of  their  calling.     Nor  can  we  well 

*  Ex.  x.\xi.  17  ;  Deut.  v.  15. 
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conceive  how,  without  some  such  helps,  they  could  in  aoj 
proper  measure  realize  the  description  given  by  Isaiah  of  a 
well-spent  Sabbath :  '  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the 
Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day;  and  call 
the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable ;  and 
shalt  honour  Him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine 
own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words :  then  shalt  thoa 
delight  thyself  in  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  on 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage 
of  Jacob  thy  father.'  ^ 

In  recent  times  this  view  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  regard- 
ing the  practical  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  impartial  writers,  even  though  in  other  respects  their 
opinions  are  somewhat  loose.  Bahr  maintains  expressly  enough 
that  the  Sabbath  had  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  side ;  that 
it  was  not  merely  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  soul  from  worldly 
business,  but,  along  with  this,  for  the  sake  of  its  participation 
in  the  rest  of  God;  and  that  it  was  a  day  for  the  Israelites 
having  holy  convocations  among  themselves,  as  well  as  at  the 
tabernacle.^  In  the  practical  treatment  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  make  little  account  of  such  meetings.  Heng- 
stenberg  goes  further.  He  not  only  opposes  the  view  of  Vitringa, 
as  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  aiming  at  nothing  higher  than  bodily 
rest,  but  holds  it  as  certain  that  meetings  for  the  reading  of 
the  law,  prayer,  and  sacred  song,  were  in  accordance  both  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.^  Keil  repre- 
sents the  Sabbath  as  designed  for  quickening  the  souls  of  the 
people,  by  bringing  them  into  fellowship  with  God's  rest ;  and 
regards  the  holy  convocations  mentioned  as  among  the  means 
appointed  for  attaining  this  end,  by  reason  of  the  edifying 
converse  to  which  they  would  necessarily  lead  in  the  law  of  tlie 
Lord.*  Yet  Moses  Stuart^  could  speak  of  there  being  no 
command  in  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  keep  the  Sabbath  by 
attendance  on  public  worship,  and  affirms  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  covenant  people,  up  to  the  Babylonish  exile,  had  no  public, 
social  devotional  worship.  What,  then,  could  have  been  meant 
by  the  holy  assemblies  prescribed  for  every  Sabbath,  whether 

1  Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14.      «  Vol.  ii.  p.  542.      »  Tag  Des  Herm,  pp.  83,  34. 
*  Archscol  i.  p.  oG3.  *  Old  Testament  Canvn^  p.  66. 
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tated  or  occasional  t  And  if,  in  earlier  times,  God  had  never 
;iven  nor  the  people  enjoyed  such,  how  cocdd  they  be  said  to 
»e  again  taken  away  ?^  Josephus  showed  a  better  insight  into 
he  Mosaic  legislation,  when  he  stated  that  Moses  '  commanded 
lot  that  they  should  hear  the  law  once,  or  twice,  or  frequently, 
»at  that  every  week  they  should  leave  their  work,  and  assemble 
o  hear  the  law,  and  learn  it  accurately.'"  If  it  be  asked,  Who 
rere  to  preside  over  and  conduct  those  assemblies?  the  law, 
t  should  be  remembered,  called  every  parent,  and,  in  particular, 
very  elder  in  Israel,  to  be  a  teacher  of  its  truths  and  precepts : 
he  people  were  still,  to  some  extent,  a  kingdom  of  priests ;  but 
hose  who  were  specially  set  apart  to  Levitical  and  priestly 
ervice  had  it  as  their  more  peculiar  charge,  Uo  teach  the 
hildren  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  had  spoken 
0  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses.' ^  And  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ng  facilities  toward  the  discharge  of  this  important  mission, 
hey  were  at  once  separated  from  ordinary  business,  and  dis- 
persed at  convenient  distances  throughout  the  land.  Whatever 
grounds  there  may  be  for  holding  that  the  synagogal  institu- 
ion,  with  its  separate  buildings,  official  organization,  regulated 
liscipline,  and  prescribed  ritual  of  service,  came  into  being 
nly  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to 
nvalidate  the  obligation  imposed  in  the  law  to  observe  the 
eeekly  meetings  under  consideration,  or  to  disprove  the  fact, 
hat  in  the  better  periods  of  Israel's  history  such  meetings  were 
;enerally  observed.* 

The  special  services  appointed  for  the  Sabbath  at  the  sanc- 
uary  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  views  now  advanced. 
These  consisted  first  in  the  doubling  of  the  daily  burnt-offering 
—two  Iambs  instead  of  one,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
he  meat-offering^ — stamping  the  Sabbath,  to  use  the  expression 
»f  Bahr,  as  the  day  of  days,  the  most  important  of  all  the  days 
if  the  week  in  its  bearing  on  the  people's  calling  to  dedicate 
hemselves,  soul  and  body,  to  the  Lord's  service.  The  other 
lervice,  which  consisted  in  presenting  the  fresh  loaves  of  shew- 
)read  on  the  Lord's  table,^  was  of  quite  similar  import;  for 

1  Hoa.  ii.  11.  «  Ap.  ii.  §  17. 

'  Dent,  xxxiii.  10 ;  Lev.  x.  11.  ^  Comp.  what  is  said  in  §  iiL 

*  Nam.  xxviii.  9.  ®  Lev.  xxiv.  6-9. 
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this  tread,  like  the  meat-offering  generally,  was  a  symbol  of 
the  fruitful  and  holy  lives  which  the  members  of  the  covenant 
were  to  be  ever  rendering  to  the  Lord.  And  that  the  Sabbath 
should  have  been  chosen  as  the  day  for  the  perpetual  renewal 
of  this  offering,  clearly  indicated  the  place  it  was  intended  to 
hold  then,  and  which  the  Lord's  day  must  hold  still,  in  dis- 
posing and  enabling  the  people  to  abound  in  such  fruitful- 
ness.  It  virtually  declared,  that  ^  while  diligence  in  good  works 
should  pervade  the  whole  life,  yet  this  would  soon  flag  did  it 
not  receive  fresh  invigoration  on  the  day  of  rest  and  meeting 
together  before  the  Lord.  Without  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the 
Church  can  never  reach  its  aim  of  doing  righteousness  and 
justice.^  ^  Such  also  is  the  instruction  conveyed  on  the  subject 
by  that  psalm  which  is  entitled  a  Psalm-song  for  the  Sabbath- 
day,^  the  main  theme  of  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true 
Israelite  as  called  to  the  meditation  of  God's  work,  and  finding 
therein  an  incitement  to  perseverance  in  the  duties  of  an  up- 
right and  godly  life.  Such  was  to  be  specially  his  Sabbath 
employment ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  psalm  having 
been  indited  to  indicate  this,  besides  conveying  the  instruction 
in  question,  incidentally  furnishes  a  testimony  to  the  religious 
meetings  proper  to  the  day,  and  the  kind  of  exercises  with 
which  they  should  be  accompanied. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  PASSOVER. 

This,  in  point  of  order,  was  the  first  of  the  annual  feasts, 
and  fitly  stands  next  the  weekly  Sabbath.  It  was  called  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  as  well  as  of  the  passover,  and 
especially  when  there  was  need  for  distinguishing  between  the 
sacrifice  and  the  other  parts  of  the  solemnity.'  It  could  be 
held  only  in  the  place  where  the  altar  and  house  of  God  were 
stationed,  and  all  the  males — with  such  females,  of  course,  as 
could  conveniently  accompany  them — were  ordered  to  repair 
thither  at  the  time  appointed  for  its  celebration.  This  time  was 
the  month  Abib  (literally  the  ear-month,  when  the  com  was  in 
the  ear),  the  first  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  usually 
corresponding  with  the  time  between  the  beginning  and  middle 

*  Hengs.  as  above,  p.  60.  *  Pa.  xcii.  *  Lev.  xxiii.  5-8,  etc. 
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of  our  April.  The  actual  commencement^  as  in  all  the  other 
Jewish  months,  was  determined  by  the  moon.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  that  month,  each  head  of  a  household  was  required  to 
separate  a  kid,  or  a  lamb, — in  later  times  apparently  always 
the  latter, — without  blemish,  and  on  the  fourteenth  to  kill  it 
toward  the  evening  (literally  between  the  evenings,  or,  as  the 
phrase  strictly  means,  between  sunset  and  total  darkness,  but 
according  to  later  Jewish  usage,  any  time  between  three  in  the 
afternoon  and  sunset).  The  feast  did  not  commence  till  the 
fifteenth  day,  or  the  time  immediately  after  sunset  on  the  four- 
teenth, though  the  sacrificial  action  with  the  lamb  would  usually 
take  place  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth.  The  blood,  after 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  was  given  to  the  priests  to  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  which  determined  it  to  be  a  sacrifice ; 
and  indeed  the  Lord  more  than  once  calls  it,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, My  sacrifice}  The  body  of  the  Iamb  was  immediately 
roasted  entire,  none  of  its  bones  being  allowed  to  be  broken,  nor 
its  fiesh  to  be  boiled ;  if  any  portion  should  remain  uneaten,  to 
prevent  it  from  seeing  corruption,  or  being  put  to  a  common 
use,  it  was  to  be  consumed  with  fire. 

At  the  original  institution  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
eat  the  passover  with  their  loins  girt,  their  shoes  on  their  feet, 
and  their  staff  in  their  hand ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  en- 
joined only  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  then  placed,  as  ready  to  take  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
and,  like  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts,  seems 
afterwards  to  have  been  discontinued.  The  only  permanent  ac- 
companiments of  the  feast  appear  to  have  been  the  unleavened 
bread  and  the  bitter  herbs  with  which  the  lamb  was  to  be  eaten. 
So  strict  was  the  prohibition  regarding  leaven,  that  they  were 
ordered  to  make  the  most  careful  search  for  it  in  their  several 


^  Ex.  xxiii  18,  zxxiv.  25 ;  see  Ainsworth  on  the  passages,  also  Rivet 
and  Keil,  Hengstenberg  Authentie^  ii.  p.  872.  This  has  never  been  denied 
except  for  some  polemical  reasons,  as  by  Chemnitz,  Calov,  and  some  other 
Latherans,  in  their  controversies  with  the  Catholics  about  the  Sapper,  and 
by  Socini&ns  and  Rationalists  of  later  times,  in  their  efforts  to  make  void 
the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement.  In  the  present  day,  no  one  will 
scarcely  attempt  to  establish  for  the  passover  a  different  character  from  tliat 
which  he  concedes  to  the  other  sacrifices  by  blood. 
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dwellings  before  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  Iamb ;  so  that  it 
might  not  be  killed  upon  leaven  (as  the  expression  literally  is  in 
the  passage  Ex.  xxxiv.  25),  that  there  might  be  nothing  of 
this  about  them  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice.  Atid  the  prohibi- 
tion extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seven  days  during 
which  the  feast  lasted.  Finally,  in  addition  to  the  daily  offer- 
ings for  the  congregation,  there  was  presented  on  each  of  the 
seven  days  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  and  two  bullocks,  one  ram, 
and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  meat  and  drink- 
offerings. 

The  feast  was,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  commemorative 
character,  being  intended  to  keep  in  everlasting  remembrance 
the  execution  of  judgment  upon  Egypt  by  the  slaying  of  the 
first-born,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  Israel  from  the 
house  of  bondage.  That  was  the  birth-season  of  their  existence 
as  a  people.  It  was  the  stretching  out  of  Jehovah's  arm  to 
save  them  from  destruction,  and  vindicate  them  to  Himself  as 
a  peculiar  treasure  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  By 
mighty  acts  the  Lord  then  did  what  He  afterwards  expressed 
when  He  said,  *  I  have  formed  thee,  O  Jacob;  I  have  redeemed 
thee,  O  Israel:  thou  art  mine.'  Above  all  others,  then,  this 
event  deserved  to  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

But  while  thus  instituted  to  commemorate  the  past,  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  passover  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  future. 
It  did  this  partly  in  common  with  all  other  acts  in  which  God 
executed  judgment  upon  the  adversary,  and  brought  redemp- 
tion to  His  people.  For  what  Bacon  said  of  history  in  general 
— *  All  history  is  prophecy ' — holds  with  special  application  to 
such  portions  of  it.  They  are  the  manifestations  of  God's  cha- 
racter in  His  relation  to  His  covenant  people ;  and  that  character 
being  unchangeably  the  same.  He  cannot  but  be  inclined  sub- 
stantially to  repeat  for  them  in  the  future  what  He  has  done  in 
the  past.  Hence  we  find  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  Psalms 
and  elsewhere,  when  feeling  their  need  of  God's  interposition 
in  their  behalf,  constantly  throwing  themselves  back  upon  what 
He  had  formerly  done  in  avenging  the  enemies  of  His  cause, 
and  delivering  it  from  adversity ;  assured  that  He  who  had  so 
acted  once,  had  in  that  given  them  a  clear  warrant  to  look  for  a 
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like  procedure  again.  But  another  and  still  higher  element  of 
prophetical  import  mixed  with  that  singular  work  of  God,  whicli 
gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  the  passover.  For  the  eartlily 
relations  then  existing,  and  the  operations  of  God  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  were  framed  on  purpose  to  represent  and  fore- 
shadow corresponding  but  immensely  superior  ones,  connected 
with  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  as  all  adverse 
power,  though  rising  here  to  its  most  desperate  and  malignant 
working,  was  destined  to  be  put  down  by  Christ,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  His  Church  might  be  finally  and  for  ever  accomplished, 
80  the  redemption  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  with  its  ever  re- 
cmTing  memorial,  necessarily  contained  the  germ  and  promise 
of  what  was  to  come;  the  lamb  perpetually  offered  to  com- 
memorate the  past,  pointed  the  expecting  eye  of  faith  to  the 
Lamb  of  God,  one  day  to  be  slain  for  the  yet  unatoned  sins  of 
the  world ;  and  only  when  it  could  be  said,  ^  Christ  our  pass- 
over  has  been  sacrificed  for  us,'  did  the  purpose  of  God,  which 
lay  enclosed  as  an  embryo  in  the  paschal  institution,  reach  its 
proper  culmination. 

This  twofold  bearing  runs  also  through  the  subordinate  and 
accompanying  arrangements.  The  lamb  had  to  be  prepared  for 
food  to  those  in  whose  behalf  its  blood  was  accepted,  that  the 
sacrifice,  by  which  they  were  ransomed  from  destruction,  might 
become  the  sustenance  of  a  new,  a  ransomed  life.^  And  for 
this  purpose  the  Iamb  must  be  preserved  entire,  and  roasted,  so 
that  it  might  not  be  served  up  to  them  in  a  mutilated  form,  nor 
have  part  of  its  substance  wasted  by  being  boiled  in  water.  It- 
self whole  and  undivided,  it  was  to  be  partaken  of  at  one  and 
the  same  time  by  entire  households,  and  by  an  entire  community, 
that  all  might  realize  their  divine  calling  to  the  same  life,  and 
the  oneness  as  well  as  completeness  of  the  means  by  which  it 

^  It  was  in  this  personal  eating  of  the  flesh  by  each  household^  rather 
than  the  killing  of  the  victim,  that  the  people  exercised  a  priestly  dignity 
at  the  annual  celebration  of  the  passover.  At  the  original  celebration,  a 
separate  priesthood  had  not  yet  been  appointed,  and  so  each  head  of  a  house- 
bold  did  the  whole.  But  afterwards  the  priests  alone  could  sprinkle  the 
blood,  though  the  households  still  ate  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice.  We  men- 
tion this  in  qualification  of  the  opinion  of  Philo,  formerly  quoted,  which 
erroneously  makes  the  mere  killing  a  priestly  act. 
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was  procured  and  sustained.  So  also,  in  the  higher  things  of 
Christ's  work  and  kingdom,  while  He  gave  Himself  unto  death 
for  sinners,  and  suffered  the  doom  He  voluntarily  took  upon 
Him  amid  the  furious  assaults  of  men  and  devils,  yet  a  special 
providence  secured  that  His  body,  after  it  had  received  the 
stroke  of  death,  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  sacred  thing,  and  be 
preserved  free  from  mutilation  or  violence — the  sign  and  token 
of  its  preciousness  in  the  sight  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  redemption  it  had  been  given  to  provide.^  But 
this  Saviour,  even  in  death  whole  and  undivided,  must  also  be 
received  as  such  by  His  people.  No  more  in  their  experience 
than  in  His  own  person,  can  He  be  divided.  He  is,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  His  perfected  redemption,  the  one  bread  of  life ;  and  by 
partaking  of  this  in  a  simple  and  confiding  faith, — thus,  but  no 
otherwise, — do  sinners  become  in  Him  one  bread  and  one  body 
— possessors  of  His  life,  and  fellow-heirs  of  His  glory.* 

The  bitter  herbs,  with  which  the  lamb  was  to  be  eaten,  may 
possibly  have  borne  respect  to  the  affliction  and  bondage  which 
the  Israelites  had  endured  in  Egypt ;  on  which  account  it  is 
thought  by  many,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  commentators,  to 
have  been  omitted  in  the  later  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
refer  to  the  ordinance.  But  we  should  rather  regard  them  as 
pointing,  at  least  chiefly,  to  that  intermingling  of  sorrow  and 
grief,  amid  which  the  soul  enters  into  the  fellowship  of  the  life 
which  is  of  God.  That  life  itself,  when  actually  established  in 
the  soul,  is  one  of  serene  and  elevated  joy ;  but  as  it  can  only 
be  entered  on  by  the  deep  inworking  of  a  sense  of  sin,  and  the 
crucifixion  of  nature's  affections  and  lusts,  there  must  be  painful 
experiences  in  the  way  that  leads  to  its  possession.  The  Israelites 
were  made  conscious  of  this  in  the  lower  territory  of  a  present 
life,  when,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  brought  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  was  awakening  all  around  the  wail  of  sorrow,  and  they 
were  oblicred  to  flee  in  haste  and  for  ever  from  a  land  in  which 
they  had  found  many  natural  delights.  And  in  the  higher  region 
of  Christ's  everlasting  kingdom,  the  same  thing  in  principle  is 
experienced  by  all  who,  through  the  godly  sorrow  that  worketh 
repentance  unto  salvation,  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Jesus. 
1  John  xix.  33,  37.  «  1  Cor.  x.  17  ;  John  vL  43-67. 
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The  putting  away  of  the  leaven,  that  there  might  be  the  use 
only  of  unleavened  bread,  may  also  be  regarded  as  carrying  some 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  feast.  And  on  this  account  it  seems  to  be  called  ^  the 
bread  of  affliction/^  because  of  the  trembling  haste  and  anguish 
of  spirit  amid  which  their  departure  was  taken  from  Egypt. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  mainly  pointed,  as  already 
shown  in  connection  with  the  meat-offering,  to  holiness  in  heart 
and  conduct,  which  became  the  ransomed  people  of  the  Lord 
— the  uncorrupt  sincerity  and  truth  that  should  appear  in  all 
their  behaviour.  Hence,  while  the  bitter  herbs  were  only  to  be 
eaten  with  the  lamb  itself,  the  unleavened  bread  was  to  be 
used  through  the  whole  seven  days  of  the  feast, — the  primary 
sabbatical  circle,  as  a  sign  that  the  religious  and  moral  purity 
which  it  imaged  was  to  be  their  abiding  and  settled  character. 
It  taught  in  symbol  what  is  now  directly  revealed,  when  it  is 
declared  that  the  end  for  which  Christ  died  is,  that  He  might 
redeem  to  Himself  a  people,  who  must  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  evil  deeds,  and  be  created  anew  after  the  image  of 
God. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  solemnity  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Lord  of  a  sheaf  of  barley,  which  took  place  on  the 
second  day  of  the  feast,  and  was  done  by  waving  it  before  the 
Lord,  accompanied  by  a  burnt-offering,  with  its  meat-offering,^ 
expressive  of  that  sense  of  sin,  and  renewed  dedication  of  heart 
and  life  to  God,  which  was  proper  to  such  a  season.  On  this 
account,  in  part  at  least,  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  was  fixed  at  a  season  when  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  few 
handfuls  of  ripening  corn.  The  natural  thus  fitly  corresponded 
with  the  spiritual.  The  religious  presentation  of  the  first  ripe 
grain  of  the  season  was  like  presenting  the  whole  crop  to  God, 
acknowledging  it  to  be  His  property,  and  receiving  it  as  under 
the  signature  of  His  hand.  It  thereby  acquired  throughout  a 
sacred  character ;  for  ^  if  the  first-fruits  be  holy,  the  lump  is 
also  holy.'  The  service  bore  respect  to  the  consecration  of  the 
first-bom  at  the  original  institution  of  the  passover,  and  was 
therefore  most  appropriately  connected  with  this  ordinance. 
Those  first-born,  as  previously  noticed,  represented  the  whole 
^  Deut.  x?L  3.  ^  Lev.  xxiii.  12. 
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people  of  Israel,  and  in  their  personal  deliverance  and  f atare 
consecration  all  Israel  were  saved  and  sanctified  to  the'  Lord. 
So,  after  they  had  reached  the  inheritance  for  which  all  was 
done,  there  was  the  yearly  presentation  of  the  first  of  their 
increase  to  the  Lord,  in  token  of  all  being  derived  and  held  of 
Him  ;  and  as  the  passover-feast  served  as  a  perpetual  renewal 
of  their  birth  to  the  Lord,  so  the  waving  of  the  first  sheaf  was 
a  sort  of  perpetaal  consecration  of  their  substance  to  His  glory. 
Whence,  also,  being  thus  connected  with  the  very  existence  of 
the  people  in  their  redeemed  condition,  and  with  the  first  of 
their  annual  increase,  the  month  on  which  the  passover  was 
celebrated  was  fitly  made  to  stand  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Jewish  calendar.  In  Christian  times,  in  like  manner,  every- 
thing may  be  said  to  date  from  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ; 
everything  in  the  history  of  the  believer  from  his  new  birth  in 
Christ  to  God.  Till  then  he  was  dead,  now  he  is  alive  in  the 
Lord ;  and  partaking  of  the  life  of  Him  who  is  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren,  he  grows  up  to  a  meetness  for  the  same 
blessed  and  glorious  immortality. 


THE  FEAST  OP  WEEKS,  PENTECOST. 

This  feast  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  distance  of  seven 
weeks  complete,  a  week  of  weeks,  from  the  second  day  of  the 
passover,  when  the  first  ripe  barley  sheaf  was  presented — there- 
fore on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  former.  The  males  were  then 
again  to  repair  to  the  house  of  God.  And  from  the  Greek  word 
for  fifty  being  PentecosUy  the  feast  itself  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  later  times  generally,  came  to  be  designated  Pentecost. 
But  its  Bible  name  is  rather  that  of  Weeks,  being  determined 
by  the  complete  cycle  of  weeks  that  followed  the  waving  of  the 
barley  sheaf  at  the  time  of  the  passover,  and  forming  the  close 
of  that  period  which  stretched  from  the  one  solemnity  to  the 
other;  whence  it  was  frequently  called  by  the  ancient  Jews 
Atzereth^  i.e.  the  closing  or  shutting  up. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  names  applied  to  it  in  the 
Pentateuch.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  16  it  is  called  Hhe  Feast  of  Har- 
vest,' because  it  was  kept  at  the  close  of  the  whole  harvest, 

^  Josephus,  iii.  10,  6,  Asartha. 
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wheat  as  well  as  barley — the  intervening  weeks  between  it  and 
the  passover  forming  the  season  of  harvest.  And  in  the  same 
passage,  as  again  in  Num.  xxviii.  26,  it  is  also  called  '  the  Feast 
of  the  First-fruits/  because  it  was  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Israelites  were  to  present  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  their  crop, 
as  now  actually  reahzed  and  laid  up  for  use.  Tiiis  was  done 
by  the  high  priest  waving  two  loaves  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
congregation.  But  besides  this,  as  they  were  enjoined  to  give 
^  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth  to  the  Lord/  to  whom 
U  all  properly  belonged,  it  was  ordered  that  at  this  feast  they 
should  bring  these  first-fruits  along  with  them.  The  precise 
amount  to  be  rendered  of  such  was  not  fixed,  but  was  left  as  a 
free-will  offering  to  the  piety  of  the  individual.^  The  offering 
itself,  however,  was  a  matter  of  strict  obligation ;  whence  the 
precept  of  the  wise  man :  *  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance, and  with  the  first-fruits  of  thine  increase.'^  The  form 
of  confession  and  thanksgiving  recorded  in  Deut.  xxvi.  was 
commonly  used  on  such  occasions. 

In  later  times  IJie  feast  is  understood  to  have  been  held  for 
an  entire  week,  like  the  passover ;  and  is  often  regarded  as 
having  been  appointed  to  continue  for  the  same  period.  But 
no  time  is  specified  in  Scripture  for  its  continuance,  and  as  a 
holy  solemnity  it  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  one  day,  when 
the  same  number  and  kind  of  offerings  were  presented  as  on 
each  day  of  the  Paschal  Feast.'  But  as  the  people  were  specially 
required  at  this  feast  to  extend  their  liberality  to  theu*  poorer 
brethren,  and  to  invite  not  only  their  servants,  but  also  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  and  the  Levite,  to  share  with 
them  in  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  had  bestowed  on  them,^ 
it  is  obvious  that  a  succession  of  days  must  have  been  required 
for  its  due  celebration. 

This  feast  has  been  very  commonly  viewed  as  at  least  partly 
intended  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  certainly 
took  place  within  a  very  little  of  fifty  days  after  the  slaying  of 
the  passover — although  the  time  cannot  be  determined  to  a 
day.  But  not  a  hint  occurs  of  this  in  Scri)pture,  nor  is  any  trace 
to  be  found  of  it  either  in  Philo  or  in  Josephus.     It  was  main- 

^  Deut.  xvi.  10.  ^  Prov.  iii.  9. 

«  Num.  xxviii.  26-30.  *  Deut.  xvi.  10. 
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tained  by  Maimonides  and  one  class  of  Rabbinical  writers,  but 
denied  by  Abarbanel  and  another  class ;  and  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  the  opinion  should  so  readily  have  found  acceptance 
witli  so  many  Christian  authors.  The  points  of  ascertained  and 
real  moment  in  connection  with  the  feast  are — (1.)  Its  reference 
to  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  when  the  first  barley  sheaf 
was  presented — the  former  being  the  commencement,  the  latter 
the  completion,  of  the  harvest  period.  Hence,  all  being  now 
finished,  and  the  year's  provision  ready  to  be  used,  the  special 
offering  here  was,  not  of  ripe  com,  but  of  loaves,  baked  as  usual 
with  leaven,  representing  the  whole  staff  of  bread.  In  this  case 
the  fermenting  property  of  leaven  was  not  taken  into  account. 
But  the  loaves  were  not  placed  upon  the  altar,  to  which  the 
prohibition  about  leaven  strictly  referred;  they  were  simply 
waved  before  the  Lord,  and  given  to  the  priests.  (2.)  Then, 
secondly,  there  was  the  reference  it  bore  to  the  week  of  weeks — 
the  complete  revolution  of  time,  shut  in  on  each  hand  by  a  stated 
solemnity,  and  thus  marked  off  as  a  time  peculiarly  connected 
with  God,  a  select  season  of  divine  working.  Why  should  this 
season  in  particular  have  been  so  distinguished  ?  Simply  be- 
cause it  was  the  reaping  time  of  the  year.  Canaan  was  in  a 
peculiar  sense  God's  land  :  the  people  were  guests  and  sojournen 
with  Him  upon  it ;  He  was  bound  by  the  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  them  (so  long  as  they  continued  faithful  in  their  alle- 
giance to  Him)  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  satisfy  them  with 
good  things.  The  harvest  was  the  season  more  especially  for 
His  doing  this ;  it  was  His  peculiar  time  of  working  in  their 
behalf,  when  He  crowned  the  year  with  His  goodness,  and  laid 
up,  as  it  were,  in  His  storehouses  what  was  required  to  furnish 
them  with  supplies,  till  the  return  of  another  season.  Hence  it 
was  fitting  that  He  should  be  acknowledged  both  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  period — that  as  the  first  of  the  ripening  ears 
of  corn,  so  the  first  of  the  baked  loaves  of  bread,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Him — and  that  as  guests  well  cared  for,  and  plentifully 
furnished  with  the  comforts  of  life,  they  should  at  the  close 
come  before  the  Lord  to  praise  Him  for  His  mercies,  and  give 
substantial  expression  to  their  gratitude,  by  sharing  with  His 
representatives  a  portion  of  their  increase,  and  causing  the  poor 
and  needy  to  sing  for  joy. 
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There  are  important  lessons  of  instruction  here  for  every 
ige  of  {he  Church,  in  respect  even  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural 
ife.  For  as  God  still  pours  into  the  lot  of  His  people  of  the 
30unties  of  His  providence,  the  same  regard  to  His  hand,  amid 
the  operations  by  which  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  same  grate- 
ful and  liberal  acknowledgment  of  it  when  the  results  have  been 
obtained,  which  were  required  of  the  ancie*it  Israelite,  should 
now  in  substance  be  exercised  by  Christians.  But  looking  to 
the  higher  things  of  grace  and  salvation,  which  alone  form  the 
antitype  to  the  other,  we  are  reminded  by  the  arrangements  of 
this  feast  of  the  two  great  seasons  in  the  history  of  Christ's 
redemption — the  one  of  working  towards  the  provision  of  its 
blessings,  the  other  of  participation  and  enjoyment  in  what  has 
been  provided.  The  eventful  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  on 
earth,  with  all  its  trials  and  triumphs,  its  perfect  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  in  doing  and  suffering,  accomplishing 
whatever  was  needed  for  laying  anew  the  foundation  of  man's 
peace  with  God — this  was  the  peculiar  season  of  divine  working, 
during  which  the  rich  provisions  of  grace  were,  in  a  manner, 
brought  to  maturity,  and  reaped  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
should  be  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Then,  when  this  work  of  pre- 
paration was  over,  and  the  feast  of  fat  things  so  long  in. prospect 
was  now  ready  to  be  enjoyed,  there  came,  after  our  Lord's 
ascension  in  glorified  humanity,  the  actual  dispensation  to  be- 
lieving souls  of  the  treasured  good,  through  the  free  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  day  could  be  more  fitly  chosen  for 
iuch  a  purpose  than  that  of  Pentecost?  The  Spirit  was  expressly 
promised  and  given  for  the  purpose  of  taking  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  showing  them  to  His  people;  in  other  words,  to 
turn  the  riches  of  His  purchased  redemption  from  being  a  trea- 
sure laid  up  among  the  precious  things  of  God,  into  a  heritage 
of  good  actually  possessed  by  His  people,  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  rejoice,  and  call  others  to  rejoice  with  them,  in  the  good- 
ness of  His  house.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Church's  first-fruits, 
and  these  were  a  pledge  from  the  Spirit  that  nothing  should 
be  wanted  to  complete  her  full  heritage  of  blessing. 
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We  couple  these  together,  for  to  a  certain  extent  thej  were 
of  the  same  description.  Strictly  speaking,  the  New  Moons 
were  not  feasts,  and  have  no  place  among  the  vnoadeem  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Leviticas.  They  were  not  days  of 
sacred  rest,  nor  of  holy  convocations.  Bat  being  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  portion  of  time,  and  of  that  monthly  revolution 
of  time  which  might  be  said  to  rule  the  whole  year,  they  were 
so  far  distinguished  from  other  days,  that  the  same  special 
offerings  were  presented  on  them  which  were  presented  on  the 
moadeem}  And  they  were  further  distinguished  by  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  over  the  burnt-offerings.^  This  latter  service 
brought  them  into  a  close  connection  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
which  took  place  on  one  of  them,  and  was  a  day  of  rest  and 
holy  convocation :  it  had  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  charac- 
teristic, from  the  blowing  of  trumpets ;  and  it  is  hence  probable^ 
that  on  it  the  blowing  of  these  would  both  be  continued  longer, 
and  made  to  give  forth  a  louder  sound  than  on  other  days.  The 
feast  so  characterized  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  which  fell  about  the  latter  end  of  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October ;  and  though  the  people  were  not  required 
to  appear  at  the  tent  of  meeting,  yet,  in  token  of  the  import- 
ance  of  the  day,  an  additional  series  of  offerings  was  presented, 
beside  those  appointed  for  the  new  moons  in  general. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacred  use  of  the  trumpet 
had  its  reason  in  the  loud  and  stirring  noise  it  emits.  Hence  it 
is  described  as  a  cry  in  Lev.  xxv.  9  (the  English  word  sound 
there  is  too  feeble),  which  was  to  be  heard  throughout  the  whole 
land.  The  references  to  it  in  Scripture  generally  suggest  the 
same  idea.'  On  this  account  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  very 
commonly  employed  in  Scripture  as  an  image  of  the  voice  or 
word  of  God.  The  voice  of  God,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
on  Mount  Sinai,  were  heard  together ;  ^  first  the  trumpet-sound 
as  the  symbol,  then  the  reality.  So  also  St.  John  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  as  that  of  a  trumpet;'  and  the  sound  of  the 

1  Num.  xxviii.  11-16.  «  Num.  x.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi,  8. 

'  Zeph.  L  16 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  1 ;  Hos.  viii.  1,  etc. 

*  Ex.  xix.  16,  18,  19.  «  Rev.  i.  10,  iv.  1. 
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trumpet  is  once  and  again  spoken  of  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  when  coming  in  power  and  great  glory,  to  utter 
the  almighty  word  which  shall  quicken  the  dead  to  life,  and 
make  all  things  new.^  The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  then,  was  a 
symbol  of  the  majestic,  omnipotent  voice  or  word  of  God  ;  but 
of  course  only  in  those  things  in  which  it  was  employed  in  re- 
spect to  what  God  had  to  say  to  men.  It  might  be  used  also  as 
from  man  to  God,  or  by  the  people  as  from  one  to  another.  In 
this  case,  it  would  be  a  call  to  a  greater  than  the  usual  degree 
of  alacrity  and  excitement  in  regard  to  the  work  and  service  of 
God.  And  such,  probably,  was  the  more  peculiar  design  of  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  at  the  festivals  generally,  and  especially  at 
the  festival  of  trumpets  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
That  month  was  distinguished  above  all  the  other  months  of  the 
year,  for  the  sacred  services  to  be  performed  in  it :  as  noticed 
near  the  conunencement  of  this  section,  it  was  emphatically  the 
sacred  month.  For  not  only  was  its  first  day  consecrated  to 
sacred  rest  and  spiritual  employment,  but  the  tenth  was  the 
great  day  of  yearly  atonement,  when  the  high  priest  was  per- 
mitted to  sprinkle  the  mercy-seat  with  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  and 
the  liveliest  exhibition  was  given  which  the  materials  of  the 
earthly  sanctuary  could  afford  of  the  salvation  of  Christ.  And 
then  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month  commenced  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  which  was  intended  to  present  a  striking  image 
of  the  glory  that  should  follow,  as  the  former  of  the  humiliation 
and  sufferings  by  which  the  salvation  was  accomplished.  In 
perfect  accordance  with  all  this,  not  only  is  the  feast  named  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  but '  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,* 
a  bringing  to  remembrance,  or  putting  God,  as  it  were,  in  mind 
of  the  great  things  by  which  He  was  to  distinguish  the  month 
that  was  thus  introduced ;  precisely  as,  when  they  went  to  war 
against  an  enemy  that  oppressed  them,  they  were  to  blow  the 
trumpet ;  and  it  is  added,  *  Ye  shall  be  remembered  before  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies.'  * 

^  Matt.  xxiv.  81 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Theas.  iv.  16. 

*  Nam.  X.  9.  Most  commonly  by  the  Jews,  and  generally  also  by  Chris- 
tian writers,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  is  called  that  of  the  New  Year,  viz.  of 
the  civil  year,  as  distinguished  from  the  sacred.  But  Bahr  justly  remarks, 
there  is  nothing  in  Old  Testament  Scripture  of  this  twofold  year,  nor  does 
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THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

This  day  formed  the  most  distinguishing  solemnity  of  the 
seventh  month,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  sacrificial  ritual.  Bat 
it  has  already  been  considered  in  another  connection^  to  which 
we  simply  refer. — (Sec.  7.) 

THE  FEAST  OF  TABEBNACLES. 

This  had  all  the  marks  of  a  great  and  solemn  feast.  The 
males  were  to  repair  for  its  celebration  to  the  place  where  God 
might  put  His  name ;  it  was  to  be  begun  and  ended  by  a  day  of 
holy  convocation,  and  the  last  the  eighth,  an  additional  day,  so 
that  the  whole  reached  a  day  beyond  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  It  is  sometimes  called  ^  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  in  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of 
the  field ; '  ^  for  it  took  place  immediately  before  the  winter 
months,  and  after  the  labours,  not  only  of  the  harvest,  but  also 
of  the  vintage  and  the  fruit  season  generally,  were  past.  The 
year  might  therefore,  with  an  agricultural  population  like  the 
Israelites,  be  then  considered  as  tending  towards  its  close ;  and 
the  comparative  leisure  of  the  winter  months  being  before 
them,  they  would  have  ample  time  for  the  celebration  of  the 
feast.  But  we  remark  in  passing,  that  this  feast,  which  began 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month,  being  spoken  of  as  falling 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  is  a  clear  enough  proof  how  little, 
in  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  at  the 
beginning  of  it  had  to  do  with  a  New  Year. 

The  more  distinctive  appellation,  however,  of  this  feast 
was  that  of  Tabernacles,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be,  of  booths 
(nl3Dn  ^n)y  because  during  the  continuance  of  the  feast  the 
people  were  to  dwell  in  booths.  A  booth  is  not  precisely  the 
same  as  a  tent  or  tabernacle,  though  the  names  are  frequently 
interchanged.  It  properly  means  a  slight,  temporary  dwelling, 
easily  run  up,  and  as  easily  taken  down  again — a  house  or  shed 
for  a  day  or  two ;  such  as  Jacob  made  for  his  cattle  in  the 

any  record  of  it  exist  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.    It  is  therefore 
quite  arbitrary  to  regard  this  feast  as  pointing  at  aJl  in  such  a  direction. 
^  Ex.  xxiiL  16 ;  Deut.  xvL  13. 
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place  which  on  that  account  was  called  Succoth  (booths)^  and 
Jonah,  for  himself,  which  was  so  slim  and  insufficient,  that  he 
was  glad  of  the  foliage  of  a  gourd  to  cover  him.  Tents  might 
also  be  called  booths,  as  being  habitations  of  a  very  imperfect 
description,  light  and  moveable,  speedily  pitched,  and  easily 
transported,  the  proper  domiciles  of  a  yet  unsettled  and  wander- 
ing population.  In  this  respect  they  form  a  contrast  to  solid, 
fixed,  and  comfortable  houses ;  as  with  the  Rechabites,  whose 
father  commanded  them  not  to  build  houses,  but  to  dwell  in 
tents;'  and  with  the  Israelites  at  large  before,  as  compared 
witli  their  condition  after,  they  entered  the  promised  land. 
There  seems  no  necessity  for  pressing  the  matter  further  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  booths  at  this  feast ;  and  for  saying,  with 
Bahr,  that  they  were  intended  to  recall  the  deprivations  and 
troubles  of  the  wilderness  life ;  or  with  Keil,  that  respect  was 
had  in  them  rather  to  the  gracious  care  and  protection  of  God, 
while  they  were  exposed  to  these.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
booth-like  structures,  which  were  to  serve  for  tents  in  the  feast, 
were  symbols  of  the  wilderness  state,  leaving  all  besides,  which 
tlib  was  fitted  to  suggest,  to  be  supplied. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  ordinance  in  Scripture  indicates 
flo  much,  and  no  more :  the  people  had  to  dwell  in  booths, '  that 
their  generations  might  know  that  the  Lord  made  the  children 
of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  He  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.' '  In  this  respect  it  was  designed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  serve  what  may  always  be  regarded  as  the 
immediate  end  of  all  commemorative  religious  institutions, — 
that,  namely,  of  keeping  properly  alive  the  remembrance  of 
the  historical  fact  they  refer  to.  In  every  case  of  this  nature, 
it  is  of  course  understood  that  the  fact  itself  be  one  of  a 
primary  and  fundamental  character,  containing  the  germ  of 
spiritual  ideas  vitally  important  for  every  age  of  the  Church. 
Such  certainly  was  the  character  of  the  period  of  Israelitish 
history,  when  the  people  were  made  to  dwell  in  tents  or  booths 
after  they  had  left  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  was,  in  a  manner, 
the  connecting  link  between  their  house  of  bondage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  inheritance  of  blessing  on  the  other.  Then 
especially  did  the  Lord  come  near  and  reveal  Himself  to  them, 

*  Geo.  xxxiil  17.  *  Jer.  xxxv.  7.  *  Lev.  xxiii.  43. 
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pitching  His  own  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  theirs,  communi- 
cating to  them  His  law  and  testimony,  and  setting  up  the  entire 
polity  which  was  to  continue  unimpaired  through  succeeding 
ages.  Hence  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  like  a  perpetual  renewing  of  their  religious  youth ;  it 
was  keeping  in  fresh  recollection  the  time  of  their  espousals, 
and  re-enforcing  upon  their  minds  the  views  and  feelings  proper 
to  that  early  and  formative  period  of  their  history. — On  this 
account  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
was  the  time  chosen,  every  seventh  year,  for  reading  the  whole 
law  to  the  people,^  and  not,  as  Bahr  thinks,  because  it  was  the 
greatest  feast,  and  the  one  most  largely  frequented.  The  law 
was  given  them  in  the  wilderness  on  their  way  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  the  law  by  which  all  their  doings  were  to  be  regu- 
lated when  they  were  settled  in  the  land,  and  on  the  faithful 
observance  of  which  their  continued  possession  of  it  depended. 
So  that  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  when  commemorat- 
ing the  period  and  reviving  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their 
religious  youth,  than  to  have  the  law  read  in  their  hearing. 
But  this  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
could  not  have  been  intended  to  commemorate  the  giving  of  the 
law  ;  as  in  that  case,  unquestionably,  the  time  of  its  celebration 
would  rather  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

Even  in  this  point  of  view,  there  was  a  much  closer  connec- 
tion between  the  wilderness-life,  the  booth-dwelling  portion  of 
IsraeFs  history,  tlian  if  it  had  formed  the  mere  passage  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan.  But  the  same  will  appear  still  more,  if  we 
look  to  the  bearing  it  had  upon  the  personal  preparation  of 
Israel  for  the  coming  inheritance.  It  was  not  simply  the  time 
of  God's  manifesting  His  shepherd  care  and  watchfulness  to- 
ward them,  guiding  them  through  great  and  terrific  dangers, 
and  giving  them  such  astonishing  proofs  of  His  goodness  in  the 
midst  of  these,  as  were  sufficient  to  assure  them  in  all  time 
coming  of  His  faithfulness  and  love.  It  was  this,  doubtless ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  than  this.  While  the  whole 
period  was  strewed  with  such  tokens  of  goodness  from  the  hand 
of  God,  by  which  He  sought  to  draw  and  allure  the  people  to 
Him«elf,  it  was  also  the  period  emphatically  of  temptation  and 

1  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13. 
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trial,  by  which  the  Lord  sought  to  winnow  and  sift  their  hearts 
into  a  state  of  meetness  for  the  inheritance.  Hence  the  words 
of  MoseSy  Dent.  viii.  2-5  :  ^  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way 
by  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what 
was  in  tliine  heart,  whether  thou  would^t  keep  His  command- 
ments or  not.  And  He  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to 
hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not, 
neither  did  thy  fathers  know,  that  He  might  make  thee  know 
that  man  liveth  not  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,'  etc.  This  alternating 
process  of  want  and  supply,  of  great  and  appalling  danger,  evec 
ready  to  be  met  by  sudden  and  extraordinary  relief,  was  tlie 
grand  testing  process  in  their  history,  by  which  the  latent  evil 
in  their  bosoms  was  brought  fully  to  light,  that  it  might  be 
condemned  and  purged  out,  and  by  which  they  were  formed  to 
that  humble  reliance  on  God's  arm,  and  single-hearted  devoted- 
ness  to  His  fear,  which  alone  could  prepare  them  for  taking  pos- 
session of,  and  permanently  occupying,  the  promised  land.  It 
proved  in  the  issue  too  severe  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  original  congregation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  evil  in  their 
natures  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  effectually  purged  out,  even 
by  such  well-adjusted  and  skilfully  applied  means  of  purifica- 
tion ;  so  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  But  for  those  who  did  enter,  and  their  posterity  to  latest 
generations,  it  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  have  kept  per- 
petually alive  upon  their  minds  the  peculiar  dealing  of  God 
during  that  transition  period  of  their  history,  in  order  to  their 
cleariy  and  distinctly  realizing  the  connection  between  their 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  land,  and  the  refined  and  elevated 
state,  the  kvely  faith,  the  binding  love,  the  firm  and  devoted 
purpose,  to  which  the  training  in  the  wilderness  conducted. 
They  must,  in  this  respect,  be  perpetually  connecting  the 
present  with  the  past — at  the  close  of  every  season  renewing 
their  religious  youth ;  as  it  was  only  by  their  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  that  period,  and  making  its  moral  results  their  own, 
that  they  had  any  warrant  to  look  forward  to  another  season 
of  joy  and  plenty.  For  this  high  purpose,  therefore,  the  feast 
was  more  especially  instituted^    And  while  the  fulness  of  supply 
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and  comfort  amid  which  it  was  held,  as  contrasted  with  their 
formerly  poor  and  unsettled  condition,  called  them  to  rejoice, 
the  solemn  respect  it  bore  to  the  desert-life  taught  them  to  rejoice 
with  trembling;  reminded  them  that  their  delights  were  all 
connected  with  a  state  of  nearness  to  God,  and  fitness  for  His 
service  and  glory ;  and  warned  them,  that  if  they  forsook  the 
arm  of  God,  or  looked  to  mere  fleshly  ease  and  carnal  gratifi- 
cations, they  should  inevitably  forfeit  all  title  to  the  goodly 
inheritance  they  possessed.  Hence,  also,  when  this  actually 
came  to  be  the  case,  when  the  design  of  this  feast  had  utterly 
failed  of  its  accomplishment,  when  Israel  'knew  not  that  it 
was  the  Lord  who  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multi- 
plied her  silver  and  gold,*  He  resolved  to  send  her  again  through 
the  rough  and  sifting  process  of  her  youth:  'Therefore  will 
I  return,  and  take  away  my  corn  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my 
wine  in  the  season  thereof.  I  will  also  cause  all  her  mirth  to 
cease,  and  I  will  destroy  her  vines  and  her  fig-trees ;  and  I 
will  allure  her,  and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness,  and  will  speak 
comfortably  unto  her.  And  I  will  give  her  vineyards  from 
thence,  and  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,'  etc.^  Not 
that  the  literal  scenes  were  to  be  enacted  over  again  ;  but  that 
a  like  process  of  humiliation,  trial,  and  improvement  had  to  be 
undergone — the  severe  training  first,  and  then  the  holy,  earnest 
spirit  of  the  past  revived,  that  they  might  be  fitted  for  being 
partaken  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

This  view  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  feast,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  only  scriptural  one,  sufficiently  discovers  the 
fallacy  of  those  representations  which  would  make  the  cele- 
bration of  this  feast  to  have  been  an  occasion  merely  for  carnal 
merriment,  dancing,  feasting,  and  revelry.  When  the  people 
themselves  became  carnal,  it  would  no  doubt  partake  too  much 
of  that  character ;  but  such  was  by  no  means  the  manner  in 
which  God  designed  it  to  be  kept.  They  were  indeed  to  re- 
joice over  all  the  goodness  and  mercy  which  the  Lord  had 
given  them  to  experience ;  but  their  joy  was  still  to  be  the  joy 
of  saints,  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  or  relished  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  graces  of  a  divine  life,  or  dis- 
turbing their  fellowship  with  God.     It  is  no  doubt  in  connec- 

^  Hos.  ii.  8-15 ;  comp.  Ezek.  zx. 
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tion  with  the  joy  that  was  to  characterize  the  feast,  and  as 
symbolical  of  it,  that  branches  of  palms  and  other  trees  were  to 
be  taken  (whether  in  their  hands  or  on  their  booths,  is  not  said).^ 
Having  taken  tliese,  they  were  to  *  rejoice  bef  ote  the  Lord/ — 
the  joy  having  respect  more  immediately  to  the  gathered  pro- 
dace  of  the  year,  and  more  remotely  to  the  abundance  of 
Canaan,  as  contrasted  with  the  barrenness  of  the  desert.  The 
palm-tree  was  specially  selected,  most  probably  from  having  the 
richest  foliage,  and  thus  presenting  the  fittest  symbol  of  joy. 
The  history  of  our  Lord  shows  how  naturally  the  people  asso- 
ciated the  palm  leaf  with  joy.^ 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  feast,  beside  the 
dwelling  in  booths  there  was  a  great  peculiarity  in  the  offerings 
to  be  presented.  The  sin-offering  was  the  same  as  on  the  other 
feast-days,  a  single  goat ;  but  for  the  burnt-offering  the  rams 
and  lambs  were  double  the  usual  number,  two  and  fourteen 
instead  of  one  and  seven;  while^  in  place  of  the  two  young 
bullocks  of  other  days,  there  were  to  be  in  all,  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  feast,  seventy,  and  these  so  divided,  that  on  the  last 
day  there  were  to  be  seven,  eight  on  the  day  preceding,  and  so 
on  up  to  thirteen,  the  number  offered  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast.  The  eighth  day  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  feast, 
but  was  rather  a  solemn  winding-up  of  the  whole  feast-season  : 
the  offerings  for  it,  therefore,  were  much  of  the  usual  descrip- 
tion. But  for  those  peculiarities  in  the  offerings  properly  con- 
nected with  this  feast — the  double  number  of  one  kind,  and 
the  constant  and  regular  decrease  in  another,  till  they  reached 
the  number  of  seven — we  are  still  without  any  very  satisfactory 
reason.  The  greater  number  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by 
the  occasion  of  the  feast,  as  intended  to  mark  the  grateful  sense 
of  the  people  for  the  Lord^s  goodness,  after  having  reached 
not  only  Canaan,  but  the  close  of  another  year  of  its  plentiful 
increase  in  all  natural  delights.  We  make  no  account  of  its 
being  called  in  a  passage  often  quoted  from  Plutarch,'  ^the 
greatest  of  the  Jewish  feasts,'  as  also  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
most  of  the  Babbins ;  for  there  is  no  ground  in  Scripture  for 
making  it  in  itself  greater  than  the  passover,  and  in  deep  solem- 
nity both  of  them  fell  below  the  day  of  atonement.    The  other 

^  Lev.  xxiii.  40.  ^  John  xii.  12.  *  Sympos,  i.  4,  5. 
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point  is  more  obscure.  That  some  stress  was  intended  to  be  laid 
on  the  whole  number  seventy,  ten  times  seven,  the  two  most 
sacred  and  complete  numbers,  is  probable.  But  the  gradual 
diminution  till  i^ven  is  reached,  remains  a  sacred  enigma.  The 
views  of  the  Babbins  are  mere  conjectures,  most  of  them  frivo- 
lous and  nonsensical.  To  see  in  it,  with  Bahr,  a  reference  to 
the  waning  moon,  is  entirely  fanciful ;  nor  is  it  less  so  to  under- 
stand it,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  elder  typologists,  of  the 
gradual  ceasing  of  animal  sacrifice,  for  there  should  then  have 
been  none  on  the  last  day,  or  at  most  one,  whereas  there  were 
still  seven — the  very  symbol  of  the  covenant.  We  might  rather 
regard  it  as  intended  to  signalize  this  covenant,  as  designed  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  conviction  that,  however  their 
blessings  might  increase,  and  however  many  their  grateful  obla- 
tions might  be,  yet  they  must  still  settle  and  rest  in  the  cove- 
nant, as  that  with  which  all  their  privileges  and  hopes  were 
bound  up.  But  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  present  this  as  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  We  only  mention  further  regarding 
the  observance  of  the  feast,  that  several  things  were  added  in 
later  times,  and,  in  particular,  the  practice  of  drawing  water 
from  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  on  the  sacrifice, 
together  with  wine,  amid  shouts  of  joy,  and  every  manifestation 
of  exuberant  delight.  This  appears  to  have  been  done,  how- 
ever, only  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  not  on  the  eighth 
or  last,  as  is  commonly  represented.^  And  if  our  Lord,  in  John 
vii.  37,  when  He  said,  on  the  last,  the  great  day  of  the  feast, 
*'  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,'  made  any 
reference  to  the  libations  connected  with  the  feast,  it  must  have 
been  to  what  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  days,  and  of  which 
there  was  a  marked  absence  on  this  last  day.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  cessation.  He  intimated  that  in  Him  the  reality  was  to  be 
found  of  the  symbolical  service  that  had  been  performed  with 
such  demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  preceding  days. 

The  Israelites,  in  their  outward  history,  were  a  collective 
type  of  the  real  children  of  God ;  and  therefore  in  this  feast, 
which  brought  the  beginnings  and  the  endings  of  their  history 
together,  we  naturally  look  for  a  condensed  representation  of  a 

*  See  Winer's  Real-wdrt.  on  the  Feast ;  also  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heh.  Ev. 
Joh.  vii.  87. 
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spiritaal  life,  whether  m  individuals  or  in  the  Church  at  large. 
We  see  its  antitype  first  of  all,  and  without  its  imperfections,  in 
the  man  Christ  Jesus, — who  also  was  led'  up,  after  an  obscure 
and  troubled  youth,  into  a  literal  wilderness  to  be  tempted  forty 
days,  a  day  for  a  year,  that  the  people  might  the  more  readily 
identify  Him  with  the  true  Israel ;  and  when  Satan  could  find 
nothing  in  Him,  so  that  He  was  proved  to  be  fitted  for  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  God,  and  casting  out  the  wicked  one  from 
bis  usurped  dominion,  He  came  forth  to  prosecute  His  high 
calling  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  In  this  great  work,  too, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  meet  together,  and  are  united  by  a 
bond  of  closest  intimacy.  The  sufferings  necessarily  go  before, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  glory.  Jesus  must  personally 
triumph  over  sin  and  death,  before  He  can  receive  the  king- 
dom from  the  Father,  or  be  prepared  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  its 
government,  and  enjoy  with  His  people  the  riches  of  its  fulness. 
And  therefore,  even  now,  when  He  has  entered  on  Hb  glory, 
to  show  the  bond  of  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
He  still  presents  Himself  as  Hhe  Lamb  that  was  slain,'  and 
receives  the  adorations  of  His  people,  as  having,  by  His  obe- 
dience unto  death,  redeemed  them  from  sin,  and  made  them 
kings  and  priests  unto  God.' 

With  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  type,  because  with  a 
greater  similarity  of  condition  in  the  persons  respectively  con- 
cerned, is  the  spiritual  import  of  the  feast  to  be  realized  in  the 
case  of  all  genuine  believers.  And  on  this  account  the  prophet 
Zechariah,  when  speaking  of  what  is  to  take  place  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Church's  enemies,  represents  all  her 
members  as  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles.' She  shall  then  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  her  purchased 
and  redeemed  inheritance,  and  have  her  experiences  of  heavenly 
enjoyment  heightened  and  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
past  tribulation  and  conflict.  Now  she  is  passing  through  the 
wilderness ;  it  is  her  period  of  trial  and  probation ;  she  must  be 
sifted  and  prepared  for  her  final  destiny,  by  constant  alterna- 
tions of  fear  and  hope,  of  danger  and  deliverance,  of  difficulties 
and  conquests.  By  these  she  must  be  reminded  of  her  own 
weakness  and  insufficiency,  her  proneness  to  be  overcome  of 
1  Rev.  V.  6-10.  «  Ch.  xiv.  16. 
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evil,  and  the  dependence  necessary  to  be  maintained  on  the 
word  and  promises  of  Ood ;  the  dross  must  be  gradually  purged 
out,  and  the  pure  gold  of  the  divine  life  refined  and  polished 
for  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Then  shall  she  ever  hold  with  her 
Divine  Head  a  feast  of  tabernacles,  rejoicing  in  His  presence, 
satisfied  with  His  fulness ;  and  so  far  from  grudging  on  account 
of  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  way,  rather  reflecting  on  them 
with  thankfulness,  because  seeing  in  them  the  course  of  dis- 
cipline that  was  needed  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  final  destiny. 
The  blessed  company  in  Rev.  vii.,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and 
with  palms  in  their  hands,  representatives  of  a  redeemed  and 
triumphant  Church,  are  the  final  antitypes  of  the  Israelites 
keeping  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

THE  SABBATICAL  TEAS. 

The  appointment  of  a  sabbatical  year  does  not  strictly  be- 
long to  the  stated  festivals,  nor  is  it  included  among  these  in 
the  23d  chapter  of  Leviticus ;  but  it  was  very  closely  related  to 
them,  and  in  some  respects  had  the  same  purposes  to  serve.  It 
is  hence  called  by  the  name  moedj  festival,  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10. 
The  principal  law  on  the  subject  is  given  in  Lev.  xxv.  1-7. 
There  it  is  enjoined,  that  after  the  children  of  Israel  came  into 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  to  allow  it  every 
seventh  year  an  entire  season  of  rest.  The  land  was  to  be  un- 
tilled — a  promise  being  also  given  of  such  plenty  on  the  sixth 
year  as  would  render  the  people  independent  of  a  harvest  on 
the  seventh.  They  might  enjoy  a  year's  respite  from  their  toils, 
and  yet  be  no  losers  in  their  worldly  condition.  But  as  there 
would  still  be  a  certain  return  yielded  from  the  fruit-trees  and 
the  ground,  so  whatever  grew  spontaneously  was  to  be  used, 
partly  indeed  by  the  owner,  but  by  him  in  common  with  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  that  might  sojourn  among  them.  And 
along  with  this  freedom  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, there  was  also  ordained,  by  a  subsequent  law,^  a  release 
from  all  personal  bondage  and  a  cancelling  of  debts.  The  name 
given  to  this  year,  ^  a  Sabbath  of  rest,'  and  ^  a  Sabbath  to  the 
Lord,'  alone  denotes  its  close  connection  with  tlie  weekly  Sab- 

*  Deut.  XV. 
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bath ;  and  this  was  further  confirmed  by  the  promise  of  a  larger 
increase  than  usual  on  the  sixth  year,  corresponding  to  the 
double  portion  of  manna  that  fell  on  the  sixth  day  in  the  wilder- 
ness. On  account  of  this  connection  and  resemblance,  Calvin 
has  assigned  it  (in  his  Commentary)^  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
appointment,  that  ^  God  wished  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
to  be  inscribed  upon  all  the  creatures,  so  that  wherever  the  Jews 
turned  their  eyes,  they  might  have  it  forced  on  their  notice.' 

The  sacredness  of  the  rest  duiing  this  year  was  more  espe- 
cially indicated  by  the  prescription,  that  the  whole  law  should 
be  read  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Such  a  prescription 
indicated  something  more  than  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  this  purpr>se  at  the  feast ;  for  that  might  have  been  done, 
80  far  as  the  necessary  time  was  concerned,  any  year.  It  must 
rather  have  been  designed  to  teach  the  Israelites,  that  the  year, 
as  a  whole,  should  be  much  devoted  to  the  meditation  of  the 
law,  and  engaging  in  exercises  of  devotion.  If  they  entered, 
as  they  should  have  done,  into  the  divine  appointment,  the 
release  from  ordinary  work  would  be  gladly  taken  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  direct  the  mind  more  to  divine  things,  to  be  more 
frequent  in  conversing  with  each  other  upon  the  history  of 
Ood's  dealings,  and  to  see  to  it  that  anything  which  appeared 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  divine  requirements  might  be  recti- 
fied. How  much,  too,  would  the  periodical  return  of  such  a 
season  tend  to  impress  upon  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people 
the  important  truth,  that  the  land,  with  every  plant  and  crea- 
ture in  it,  was  the  Lord's !  Nor  could  it  be  less  fitted  to  im- 
press upon  the  richer  members  of  the  community  the  image 
of  God's  beneficence  and  tender  consideration  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  Such  an  institution  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  niggardly 
and  selfish  spirit  which  would  mind  only  its  own  things,  and 
would  grind  the  face  of  the  poor  with  hard  exactions  or  oppres- 
sive toil,  in  order  to  gratify  some  worldly  desires.  No  one 
could  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  institution  without  being  as  dis- 
tinguished for  his  humanity  and  justice  toward  his  fellow-men, 
as  for  his  piety  toward  God. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  the  encouragement  given 
to  idleness  by  such  a  long  cessation  from  the  ordinary  labours 
of  the  field,  would  be  apt  to  counterbalance  the  advantages 
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arising  from  the  ordinance.  The  cessation,  however,  could  onlj 
be  comparative,  not  absolute ;  and  each  day  would  still  present 
certain  calls  for  labour  in  the  management  of  household  affairs, 
the  superintendence  or  care  of  the  cattle,  the  husbanding  of 
the  provisions  laid  up  from  preceding  years,  and  the  execution, 
perhaps,  of  improvements  and  repairs.  The  appointment  was 
abused,  if  it  was  turned  to  an  occasion  for  begetting  habits  of 
idleness.  But  the  solemn  pause  which  it  created  in  the  com- 
mon occupations  and  business  of  life  —  the  arrest  it  laid  on 
men's  selfish  and  worldly  dispositions — and  the  call  it  addressed 
to  them  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  a  pious,  charitable,  and 
beneficent  life, — these  things  conveyed  to  the  Israelites,  and 
they  convey  still  to  the  Church  of  Ood  (though  the  outward 
ordinance  has  ceased),  salutary  lessons,  which  in  some  form  or 
another  must  have  due  regard  paid  to  them,  if  the  interest  of 
God  is  to  prosper  in  the  world. 

THE  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE. 

This  institution  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  sabbatical 
year,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  intensified  form  of  the  other. 
It  was  appointed  that  when  seven  weeks  of  yeai*s  had  run  their 
course,  this  great  Sabbath-year,  the  year  of  jubilee,  should 
come ;  when  not  only,  as  in  the  ordinary  sabbatical  year,  the 
land  should  be  allowed  to  rest,  the  fruit-trees  to  grow  unpruned, 
and  debts  to  be  cancelled,  but  also  every  personal  bond  should 
be  broken,  every  alienated  possession  restored  to  its  proper 
owner,  and  a  general  restitution  should  take  place.^  The  sab- 
batical idea,  as  involving  a  participation  in  the  perfect  order 
and  peaceful  rest  of  God,  rose  here,  so  far  as  social  arrange- 
ments were  concerned,  to  its  proper  consummation;  it  could 
ascend  no  higher  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  things,  nor 
accomplish  any  more.  Its  object  was  one  of  deliverance — deli- 
verance from  trouble,  grievance,  and  oppression, — a  restitution 
to  order  and  repose,  so  that  the  face  of  nature  and  the  aspect 
of  society  might  reflect  somewhat  of  the  equable,  brotherly, 
well-ordered  condition  of  the  heavenly  world.  As  such  it  fitly 
began,  not  at  the  usual  commencement  of  the  year,  but  on  the 

^  Lev.  XXV.  9  sq. 
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day  after  the  yearly  atonement,  in  the  seventh  month,  when  the 
sins  of  the  people  in  all  their  transgressions  were  (symbolically) 
atoned  for  and  forgiven  by  God, — when  all,  in  a  manner,  being 
set  right  between  them  and  God,  it  became  them  to  see  that 
everything  was  also  set  right  between  one  person  and  another. 
It  implied,  however,  that  Canaan  was  not  the  region  of  bliss  in 
which  the  desire  of  the  righteous  was  to  find  its  proper  satis* 
faction,  but  only  an  imperfect  type  and  shadow  of  what  should 
actually  possess  that  character.  It  implied  that  there  was  so 
much  of  an  adverse  character  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
the  state  of  society,  as  to  be  ever  unsettling  the  foundations 
which  God  had  fixed ;  whence  times  of  restoration  must  per- 
petually come  round  to  check  the  downward  tendency  of 
things,  to  rectify  the  disorders  which  were  ever  rising  into 
notice,  and  especially  to  maintain  and  exhibit  the  principle, 
that  every  one  entitled  to  dwell  with  God  was  also  entitled  to 
share  in  His  inheritance  of  blessing  (ver.  23). 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Israel  if  he  had  heartily  fallen  in 
with  these  restorative  sabbatical  institutions.  But  they  struck 
too  powerfully  against  the  current  of  human  depravity,  and 
drew  too  largely  upon  the  faith  of  the  people,  to  be  properly 
observed.  Considered  in  respect  to  the  people  generally,  there 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  breach  of  the  law 
here  was  greatly  more  common  than  the  observance ;  since  the 
seventy  years'  desolation  of  the  Babylonish  exile  is  represented 
as  a  paying  of  the  long  arrears  due  to  the  land  for  the  want 
of  its  sabbatical  repose.^  The  promise,  however,  contained  in 
this  year  of  jubilee  for  the  Church  and  people  of  God,  cannot 
ultimately  fail.  A  presage  and  earnest  of  its  complete  fulfil- 
ment was  given  in  the  work  of  Christ,  when  at  the  very  outset 
He  declared  that  He  was  anointed  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound — to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  from  His  finished  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  the  cross,  from  the  great  day  of  atonement,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  proclamation  properly  dates,  respect- 
ing the  w'orld's  coming  jubilee.  Sin  still  causes  innumerable 
troubles  and  sorrows.     Even  in  the  best  governed  states,  the 

1  2  Chron.  xzxvi.  21 :  '  Until  the  land  had  fulfilled  her  Sabbaths.' 
VOL.  II.  2  O 
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true  order  of  absolute  lighteoasness  and  peace  is  to  le  found 
only  in  scattered  fragments  or  occasional  examples.  Darkness 
and,<K)rruption  are  everywhere  contending  for  the  mastery; 
but  the  truth  shall  certainly  prevail.  The  prince  of  this  world 
shall  be  finally  cast  out ;  and  amid  the  manifested  power  and 
glory  of  God  all  evil  shall  be  quelled,  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  for  ever  flee  away.  Then  shall  the  joyful  anthem  be 
sung,  ^  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad ;  let 
the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof ;  let  the  field  be  joyful, 
and  all  that  is  therein;  then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood 
rejoice  before  the  Lord :  for  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth ; 
He  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  and  His  people 
with  His  truth.' 


CHAPTER  FOURTH- 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 


In  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussions  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  greater  events  in  Israelitish  history, 
that  it  would  be  alike  needless  and  unprofitable,  as  regards  our 
present  object,  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  consideration  of  its 
particular  parts.  It  will  be  enough  to  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  more  prominent  points  connected  with  the  state  of  the  cove- 
nant people,  while  under  the  law  and  the  promises.  And  we 
shall  do  so  under  two  leading  divisions, — the  one  having  re- 
spect to  their  actual  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
other  to  their  subsequent  condition,  as  placed  under  the  Theo- 
cratic constitution,  with  its  peculiar  privileges  and  obligations 
of  duty.  The  two  subjects  together  will  afford  opportunities 
for  meeting  various  objections  against  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  also  for  exhibiting  the  distinctive  excellences 
of  its  economy,  and  the  gradual  preparation  made  by  its  actual 
working  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 


SECTION  FIRST. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN. 


The  conquest  and  actual  possession  of  Canaan  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  both  in  point  of  time  and  importance,  deserves 
the  first  place.  The  possession  of  that  land  formed  one  of  tiic 
most  prominent  provisions  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  and  as 
matters  actually  stood  when  the  fulfilment  came  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  possession  could  be  made  good  only  by  the  over- 
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throw  and  destraction  of  the  original  inhabitants.  This  mode 
of  entrance  on  the  possession  has  been  often  denounced  by 
infidel  writers  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and  has  not  unfrequently 
met  with  a  lame  defence  from  the  advocates  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation. Even  heathen  morality  is  said  to  have  been  offended 
at  it ;  and  we  learn  from  Augustine/  that  the  ancient  sect  of 
the  Manichseans,  who  were  more  Pagan  than  Christian  in  their 
sentiments,  placed  it  among  ^the  many  cruel  things  which 
Moses  did  and  commanded/  and  which  went  to  prove,  accord- 
ing to  their  view,  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  could 
not  be  the  God  of  the  New.  All  the  leading  abettors  of  infi- 
delity in  this  country — Tindal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  Bolingbroke, 
Paine — ^have  decried  it  as  the  highest  enormity ;  and  Boling- 
broke, in  his  usual  style,  did  not  scruple  to  denounce  the  man 
'as  worse  even  than  an  atheist,  who  would  impute  it  to  the 
Supreme  Being.'  Voltaire  and  the  other  infidels,  with  their 
allies  the  neologians  on  the  Continent,  have  not  been  behind 
their  brethren  here  in  the  severity  of  their  condemnation  and 
the  plentifulness  of  their  abuse.  And  it  would  even  seem  as 
if  the  more  learned  portion  of  the  Jews  themselves  had  been 
averse  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  transaction  in  its  naked 
and  scriptural  form,  as  we  find  their  elder  Rabbinical  writers 
attempting  to  soften  down  the  rugged  features  of  the  narrative, 
by  afiirming  that '  Joshua  sent  three  letters  to  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites  before  the  Israelites  invaded  it ;  or  rather,  he  pro- 
posed three  things  to  them  by  letters :  that  those  who  preferred 
flight  might  escape;  that  those  who  wished  for  peace  might 
enter  into  covenant;  and  that  such  as  were  for  war  might 
take  up  aims.' ' 

This  apparently  more  humane  and  agreeable  view  of  the 
transaction  has  been  substantially  adopted  by  many  Christian 
writers, — among  others,  by  Selden,  Patrick,  Graves, — who  con- 
ceive that  the  execution  of  judgment  upon  the  Canaanites  was 
only  designed  to  take  effect  in  case  of  their  refusing  to  sur- 
render, and  their  obstinate  adlierence  to  idolatry ;  but  that  in 
every  case  peace  was  to  be  offered  to  them  on  the  ground  of 
their  acknowledging  the  God  of  Israel,  and  submitting  to  the 

^  Contra  Faustum,  lib.  xxii.  92. 

•  Nachman,  as  quoted  by  Sulden,  de  Jure  Nat,^  etc,  lib.  vL  c.  13, 
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8way  of  their  conquerors.  The  sacred  narrative,  however, 
contains  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  supposition.  Indeed,  the 
supposition  is  made  in  despite  of  an  express  line  of  demarca- 
tion on  that  very  point,  drawn  between  the  Canaanites  and 
the  surrounding  nations.  To  the  latter  only  were  the  Israelites 
allowed  to  offer  terms  of  peace:  *But  of  the  cities  of  these 
people^  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inherit- 
ance, thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth,  but  thou 
shalt  utterly  destroy  them.'  ^  And  as  they  were  not  permitted 
to  propose  terms  of  peace,  so  neither  were  they  at  liberty  to 
accept  of  articles  of  agreement:  *Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest 
thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land;' 
'they  shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land,  lest  they  make  thee  sin 
against  me.'^  Such  explicit  commands  manifestly  did  not 
contemplate  any  plans  of  reconciliation,  and  left  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  Israelites  but  to  destroy.  According  to  the  view 
of  Scripture,  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  in  the  condition 
of  persons  placed  under  the  cJierem  or  ban  of  Heaven, — that 
is,  devoted  to  God  by  a  solemn  appointment  to  destruction, 
as  no  otherwise  capable  of  being  rendered  subservient  to  the 
divine  glory.  The  part  assigned  to  the  Israelites  was  simply 
to  execute  the  final  sentence  as  now  irrevocably  passed  against 
them  ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  failed  to  do  so,  it  is  charged  upon 
them  as  their  sin  ;  and  their  failure  was  converted  into  a  judg- 
ment on  themselves, — a  judgment  that  involved  them  in  many 
troubles  and  calamities  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Canaan.' 

Another  series  of  attempts  has  been  made  to  soften  the 
alleged  harshness  and  severity  of  the  divine  command  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Canaanites,  by  asserting  for  the  Israelites  Some  kind 
of  prior  right  to  the  possession  of  the  country,  A  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, espoused  with  this  view  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  claims 
the  land  of  Canaan  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  their  destined 
share  of  the  allotted  earth  in  the  distribution  made  by  Noah 
of  its  different  regions  among  his  descendants.  Michaelis^ 
justly  rejecting  this  distribution  as  a  fable,  holds,  notwith- 
standing, that  Canaan  was  originally  a  tract  of  country  that 
belonged  to  Hebrew  herdsmen ;  that  other  tribes  gradually  en- 

1  Dent,  XX.  16,  17.         *  Ex.  xxiu.  83,  xxxiv.  12.         «  Judg.  ii.  1-6. 
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croached  upon  and  usurped  their  possessions,  taking  advantage 
of  the  temporary  descent  of  Israel  into  Egypt  to  appropriate 
the  whole ;  and  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  were  hence  per- 
fectly justified  in  vindicating  their  right  anew,  when  they  had 
the  power,  and  expelling  the  intruders  sword  in  hand.  This 
opinion  has  found  many  abettors  in  Gennany,  and  quite  re- 
cently has  been  supported  by  Ewald  and  Jahn ;  though  the 
original  right  of  the  Israelites  is  now  commonly  held  to  have 
reached  only  to  the  pastoral  portions  of  the  territory.  A  more 
baseless  theory,  however,  never  was  constructed.  Scripture 
is  entirely  silent  respecting  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites.  But  there  is  more  than  its  silence  to  condemn  the 
theory ;  for  at  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  chosen  family 
on  the  ground  of  Palestine,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Hhe 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land;'^  and  in  it  not  merely  as  a 
wandering  shepherd  or  temporary  occnpant,  but  as  its  settled 
and  rightful  possessor,  to  whom  Abraham  and  his  immediate 
descendants  stood  in  the  relation  of  sojourners.  Hence  the  pro- 
mise given  to  Abraham  was,  that  he  and  his  seed  should  get  for 
an  everlasting  possession  '  the  land  wherein  he  was  a  stranger.' 
The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  quite  uniform  on  the  two  points 
— that  Canaan,  as  an  inheritance,  was  bestowed  as  the  free  gift 
of  God  on  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  that  the  gift  was  to  be 
made  good  by  a  forcible  dispossession  of  the  original  occupants 
of  the  land. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  representations 
of  Scripture,  the  family  of  Abraham  had  no  natural  right  to 
the  inheritance  of  Canaan.  Nor  would  it  be  hard  to  prove 
that  such  false  attempts  to  smooth  down  the  inspired  narrative, 
and  adapt  it  to  the  refinement  of  modem  taste,  instead  of 
diminishing,  really  aggravate,  the  difficulties  attending  it ;  that 
if  in  one  respect  they  seem  to  bring  the  transaction  into  closer 
agreement  with  Christian  principle,  they  place  it,  in  another, 
at  a  much  greater  and  absolutely  irreconcilable  distance.  For, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  the 
original  possessors,  why  should  God  have  kept  them  for  an 
entire  succession  of  generations  at  a  distance  from  the  region, 
making  their  right — if  they  ever  had  any — virtually  to  expire, 

^  Gen.  xii.  6. 
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and  rendering  it  capable  of  vindication  no  otherwise  than  by 
force  of  arms  ?  Surely,  on  any  ground  of  righteous  principle, 
a  right  at  best  so  questionable  in  its  origin,  and  so  long  suffered 
to  fall  into  abeyance,  ought  rather  to  have  been  formally  aban- 
doned, than  pressed  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  deso- 
lation. And  if  the  situation  of  the  Canaanites  had  been  such 
as  to  admit  of  terms  of  peace  being  proposed  to  them,  then  the 
decree  of  their  extermination  must  have  been  in  contrariety 
with  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness* 

It  will  never  be  by  such  methods  of  defence  that  the  objec- 
tions of  the  infidel  to  this  part  of  the  divine  procedure  can  be 
successfully  met,  or,  what  is  more  important,  that  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  be  shown  to  be  the  same,  in  character 
and  working,  with  the  God  of  the  New.  There  will  still  be 
room  for  the  sneer  of  Gibbon,  that  the  accounts  of  the  wars 
commanded  by  Joshua  '  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfac- 
tion by  the  pious  Christians  of  the  present  age.'  ^  On  the  con- 
trary, we  a£Srm  that,  if  contemplated  in  the  broad  and  compre- 
hensive light  in  which  Scripture  itself  presents  them  to  our  view, 
they  may  be  read  with  satisfaction,  though  certainly  not  with- 
out awe;  that  there  is  not  an  essential  element  belonging  to 
them,  which  does  not  equally  enter  into  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation ;  and  that  any  difference  which  may  here 
present  itself  between  the  Old  and  the  New  is,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  a  di£ference  merely  in  form,  but  founded  upon  an  essential 
agreement.  This  will  appear  whether  it  is  viewed  in  respect  to 
tlie  Canaanites,  to  the  Israelites,  or  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

1.  Viewed,  first  of  all,  in  respect  to  the  Canaanites  as  the 
execution  of  deserved  judgment  on  their  sins  (in  which  light 
Scripture  uniformly  represents  it,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned), 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  the  feelings  of  any  well-consti- 
tuted Christian  mind.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Bible,  God  appears  as  the  righteous  Judge  and  avenger  of  sin, 
and  does  so  not  unfrequently  by  the  infliction  of  fearful  things 
in  righteousness.  If  we  can  contemplate  Him  bringing  on  the 
cities  of  the  plain  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  because  their 
sins  had  waxed  great  and  were  come  up  to  heaven*;  or,  at  a 

*  History^  c.  50. 
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later  period,  even  in  Gospel  times,  can  reflect  how  the  wrath 
was  made  to  fall  on  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  uttermost ;  or, 
finally,  can  think  of  impenitent  sinners  being  appointed,  in  the 
world  to  come,  to  the  lake  that  barneth  with  fire  and  brimstone 
for  ever  and  ever ; — ^if  we  can  contemplate  such  things  enter- 
ing into  the  administration  of  God,  without  any  disturbance  to 
our  convictions  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  only  what 
is  right,  it  were  surely  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  severities 
exercised  on  the  foul  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Their  abomina- 
tions were  of  a  kind  that  might  be  said  emphatically  to  cry  to 
Heaven — ^such  idolatrous  rites  as  tended  to  defile  their  very  con- 
sciences,  and  the  habitual  practice  of  pollutions  which  were  a 
disgrace  to  humanity.  The  land  is  represented  as  incapable  of 
bearing  any  longer  the  mass  of  defilements  which  overspread  it, 
as  even  ^  vomiting  out  its  inhabitants ; '  and  ^  therefore,'  it  is 
added,  ^  the  Lord  visited  their  iniquity  upon  them/  ^  Nor  was 
this  vengeance  taken  on  them  summarily :  the  time  of  judgment 
was  preceded  by  a  long  season  of  forbearance,  during  which 
they  were  plied  with  many  calls  to  repentance.  So  early  as 
the  age  of  Abraham,  the  Lord  manifested  Himself  toward  them 
both  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  of  mercy,^-of  judgment,  by 
the  awful  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cutting  off  the 
most  infected  poi*tion,  that  the  rest  might  fear,  and  turn  from 
their  evil  ways ;  of  mercy,  by  raising  up  in  the  midst  of  them 
such  eminent  saints  as  Abraham  and  Melchizedek.  That  period, 
and  the  one  immediately  succeeding,  was  peculiarly  the  day  of 
their  merciful  visitation.  But  they  knew  it  not ;  and  so,  ac« 
cording  to  God's  usual  method  of  dealing,  He  gradually  re- 
moved the  candlestick  out  of  its  place — withdrew  His  witnesses 
to  another  region,  in  consequence  of  which  the  darkness  con- 
tinually deepened,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  people  at  last  became 
full.  Then  only  was  it  that  the  cloud  of  divine  wrath  began  to 
threaten  them  with  overwhelming  destruction — not,  however, 
even  then,  without  giving  awful  indications  of  its  approach  by 
the  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  again 
hanging  long  in  suspense  during  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  as  if  waiting  till  further  space  had  been  given  for 
repentance.    But  as  all  proved  in  vain,  mercy  at  length  gave 

*  Lev.  xviii.  25. 
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place  to  judgment,  according  to  the  principle  common  alike  to 
all  dispensations :  '  He  that,  being  often  reproved,  hardeneth  his 
neck,  shall  be  suddenly  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy ; ' 
and,  ^  Where  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.'  In  plain  terms,  whenever  iniquity  has  reached  its 
last  stage,  the  judgment  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  This  principle 
was  as  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  after  our 
Lord's  appearing,  as  in  the  case  of  these  Canaan  ites  before.  In 
the  parables  of  the  barren  fig-tree  and  the  wicked  husbandmen 
in  the  vineyard,  the  same  place  is  assigned  it  in  the  Cimstian 
dispensation  which  it  formerly  held  in  the  Jewish.  And  in  the 
experience  of  all  who,  despite  of  merciful  invitations  and  solemn 
threatenings,  perish  from  the  way  of  life,  it  must  find  an  attes- 
tation so  much  more  appalling  than  the  one  now  referred  to,  as 
a  lost  eternity  exceeds  in  evil  the  direst  calamities  of  time.  In 
fine,  the  very  same  may  be  said  of  the  objections  brought  against 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  which  was  said  by  Richard 
Baxter  of  many  of  the  controversies  started  in  his  day :  ^  The 
true  root  of  all  the  difference  is,  whether  there  be  a  God  and  a 
life  to  come.'  Grant  only  a  moral  government  and  a  time  of 
retribution,  and  such  cases  as  those  under  consideration  become 
not  only  just,  but  necessary. 

2.  Again,  let  the  judgment  executed  upon  the  Canaanites 
be  viewed  in  respect  to  the  instruments  employed  in  enforcing 
it — the  Israelites — and  in  this  aspect  also  nothing  will  be  found 
in  it  at  variance  with  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. The  Canaanites,  it  is  to  be  understood,  in  this  view  of 
the  matter,  deserved  destruction,  and  were  actually  doomed  to 
it  by  a  divine  sentence.  But  must  not  the  execution  of  such  a 
sentence  by  the  hand  of  the  Israelites  have  tended  to  produce 
a  hardening  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  conquerors  ?  Was  it 
not  fitted  to  lead  them  to  regard  themselves  as  the  appointed 
executors  of  Heaven's  vengeance,  wherever  they  themselves 
might  deem  this  to  be  due,  and  to  render  their  example  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  for  every  wild  enthusiast  who  might  choose 
to  allege  a  commission  from  Heaven  to  pillage  and  destroy  his 
fellow-men  ?  Charges  of  this  description  have  not  nnfrequently 
been  advanced ;  but  they  evidently  proceed  on  the  tacit  assump- 
tion that  there  was  in  reality  no  doom  of  Heaven  pronounced 
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against  the  Canaanites,  and  no  special  commission  given  to  the 
Israelites  to  execute  it — thns  ignoring  one  part  of  the  sacred 
narrative  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit  on  another.  Or 
it  is  implied  that  God  must  be  debarred  from  carrying  on  Hb 
administration  in  such  a  way  as  may  best  suit  the  ends  of  divine 
wisdom,  because  human  fraud  or  folly  may  take  encouragement 
from  thence  to  practise  an  unwarranted  and  improper  imitation. 
Thoughts  of  this  description  cany  their  own  refutation  along 
with  them.  The  commission  given  to  the  Israelites  was  limited 
to  the  one  task  of  sweeping  the  land  of  Canaan  of  its  original 
occupants.  But  this  manifestly  conferred  on  them  no  right  to 
deal  out  the  same  measure  of  severity  to  others ;  and  so  far 
from  creating  a  thirst  for  human  blood,  in  cases  where  they  had 
no  authority  to  shed  it,  they  even  fainted  in  fulfilling  their  com- 
mission to  extirpate  the  people  of  Canaan.  This,  however,  is 
only  the  negative  side  of  the  question  ;  and  viewed  in  another 
and  more  positive  aspect,  the  employment  of  the  Israelites  to 
execute  this  work  of  judgment  was  eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  salutary  impression  upon  their  minds,  and  to  promote 
the  ends  for  which  the  judgment  was  appointed.  For  what 
could  be  conceived  so  thoroughly  fitted  to  implant  in  their 
hearts  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  evil  of  idolatry  and  its 
foul  abominations — to  convert  their  abhorrence  of  these  into 
a  national,  permanent  characteristic — as  their  being  obliged  to 
enter  on  their  settled  inheritance  by  a  terrible  infliction  of 
judgment  upon  its  former  occupants  for  polluting  it  with  such 
enormities  ?  Thus  the  very  foundations  of  their  national  exist- 
ence raised  a  solemn  warning  against  defection  from  the  pure 
worship  of  God ;  and  the  visitation  of  divine  wrath  against  the 
ungodliness  of  men  accomplished  by  their  own  hands,  and  in- 
terwoven with  the  records  of  their  history  at  its  most  eventful 
period,  stood  as  a  perpetual  witness  against  them,  if  they  should 
ever  turn  aside  to  folly.  Happy  had  it  been  for  them,  if  they 
had  been  as  careful  to  remember  the  lesson  as  God  was  to  have 
it  suitably  impressed  upon  their  minds. 

3.  But  the  propriety  and  even  moral  necessity  of  the  course 
pursued  become  manifest,  when  we  view  the  proceeding  in  its 
typical  bearing — the  respect  it  had  to  Gospel  times.  There 
were  reasons,  as  we  have  seen,  connected  with  the  Canaanites 
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themselves  and  the  surrounding  nations,  sufficient  to  justify  tlic 
whole  that  was  done  ;  But  we  cannot  see  the  entire  design  of  it, 
or  even  perceive  its  leading  object,  without  looking  further,  and 
connecting  it  with  the  higher  purposes  of  God  respecting  His 
kingdom  among  men.     What  He  sought  in  Canaan  was  an 
inheritance, — a  place  of  rest  and  blessing  for  His  people,  but 
still  only  a  temporary  inheritance,  and  as  such  a  type  and  pledge 
of  that  final  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God.     All, 
therefore,  had  to  be  arranged  concerning  the  one,  so  as  fitly  to 
represent  and  image  the  higher  and  more  important  things 
which  belong  to  the  other;  that  the  past  and  the  temporary 
might  serve  as  a  mirror  in  which  to  foreshadow  the  future  and 
abiding ;  and  that  the  principles  of  God's  dealing  toward  His 
Church  might  be  seen  to  be  essentially  the  same,  whether  dis- 
played on  the  theatre  of  present  or  of  eternal  realities.    It  was 
partly  at  least,  on  this  account,  that  the  place  chosen  for  the 
inheritance  of  Israel  was  allowed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  become 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  region  of  pollution, — a  region  that  re- 
quired to  be  sanctified  by  an  act  of  divine  judgment  upon  its 
corrupt  possessors,  and  thereby  fitted  for  becoming  the  home 
and  heritage  of  saints.    In  this  way  alone  could  the  things  done 
concerning  it  shadow  forth  and  prepare  for  the  final  possession 
of  a  glorified  world, — an  inheritance  which  also  needs  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  powers  of  darkness  that  meanwhile  over- 
spread it  with  their  corruptions,  and  which  must  be  sanctified 
by  terrible  acts  of  judgment  upon  their  ungodliness,  before  it 
can  become  the  meet  abode  of  saints  in  glory.    The  spirit  of 
antichrist  must  be  judged  and  cast  out ;  Babylon,  the  mother 
of  abominations,  which  has  made  the  earth  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  her  fornications,  must  come  in  remembrance  before  God, 
and  receive  the  due  reward  of  her  sins ;  so  that  woes  of  judg- 
ment and  executions  of  vengeance  most  precede  the  Church's 
occupation  of  her  purchaised  inheritance,  similar  in  kind  to  those 
which  put  Israel  in  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.     What, 
indeed,  are  the  scenes  presented  to  our  view  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  Revelation,  but  an  expansion  to  the  affairs  of  a 
world,  and  the  destinies  of  a  coming  eternity,  of  those  which 
we  find  depicted  in  the  wars  of  Joshua  ?     In  these  awful  scenes 
we  beholdy  on  the  one  hand,  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  of  whom 
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Joshua  was  but  an  imperfect  type,  going  forth  to  victory  with 
the  company  of  a  redeemed  and  elect  Ohurch,  supported  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  resistless  artillery  of  heaven  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  see  the  doomed  enemies  of  God  and  the 
Church  long  borne  with,  but  now  at  last  delivered  to  judgment 
— the  wrath  falling  on  them  to  the  uttermost, — ^and,  when  the 
world  has  been  finally  relieved  of  their  abominations,  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  rising  into  view,  where  righteous- 
ness, pure  and  undefiled,  is  to  have  its  perennial  habitation. 

We  have  said  that  the  work  of  judgment  in  the  one  cast 
was  similar  in  kind  to  what  shall  be  executed  in  the  other;  but 
we  should  couple  with  this  the  qualification,  that  it  may  be  very 
different  in  form.  It  both  may  and  should  be  expected  to  pos- 
sess less  of  an  external  or  compulsory  character,  according  to 
the  general  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  the 
divine  economy.  Outward  visitations  of  evil  may,  no  doubt, 
still  be  looked  for,  upon  such  as  act  a  hostile  part  toward  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  yet  not  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  former  times.  Christ's  own  personal  conquest  over  evil  has 
struck  in  this  respect  a  higher  key  for  future  conflicts  with  the 
adversary, — a  conquest  effected  not  by  external  violence,  but  by 
the  exhibition  of  truth  and  righteousness  putting  to  shame  the 
adherents  of  falsehood  and  corruption.  Conquests  of  this  kind 
should  now  be  regarded  as  the  proper  counterpart  to  those  of 
the  earlier  dispensation.  And  while  the  Church  has  still,  as 
she  had  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  a  two-edged  sword  in  her  hand 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  heathen,^  the  noblest  vengeance 
she  can  execute,  and  the  only  vengeance  she  should  seek  to 
execute,  is  that  of  destroying  the  heathen  element  in  their  con- 
dition by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  turning  an  antagonistic 
into  a  friendly  position. 

If  such  views  of  Israelis  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  are  just,  the  more  striking  and  peculiar  facts  con- 
nected  with  it  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  explanation.  The 
administration,  for  example,  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  to  the 
whole  adult  population  was  most  fitly  done  before  they  formally 
entered  on  the  work ;'  as  it  is  never  more  necessary  for  the 
Lord's  people  to  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  a 
»  Ps.  cxlix.  d.  «  Josh.  V.  2-9. 
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saved  condition,  and  in  a  state  of  greater  nearness  to  Himself, 
than  ivhen  they  are  proceeding  in  His  name  to  rebuke  and 
punish  iniquity.  The  work  given  Israel  to  do  in  this  respect 
was  emphatically  a  work  of  God,  bearing  on  it  the  impress  alike 
of  His  greatness  and  His  holiness.  And  both  a  living  faith  and 
a  sanctified  heart  were  needed,  on  the  pai*t  of  Israel,  to  fulfil 
what  was  required  of  them.  On  this  account  special  supports 
were  given  to  faith  in  the  miracles  wrought  by  God  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  in  the  separation  of  the  waters  of 
the  river  and  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  as  afterwards 
in  the  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  day  at  the  request  of 
Joshua ;  showing  it  was  God^s  work  rather  than  their  own  they 
were  accomplishing,  and  that  His  power  was  singularly  exerted 
in  their  behalf.  And  not  only  in  the  charges  given  to  Joshua 
regarding  his  careful  meditation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  punctual 
observance  of  all  that  was  commanded  in  it ;  but  also,  and  more 
particularly,  in  the  discomfiture  appointed  on  account  of  the  sin 
of  Achan,  was  the  necessity  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  people 
of  the  maintenance  of  holiness :  they  were  made  to  feel  the  in- 
separable connection  between  being  themselves  faithful  to  God, 
and  having  power  to  prevail.  It  served  also  impressively  to 
teach  them  their  unity  as  a  people,  and  how  the  holiness  which 
they  were  bound  collectively  to  maintain,  must  be  individual, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  national.  Nor  was  the  instruction 
disregarded  by  the  immediate  agents  in  the  work  of  judgment. 
They  cast  out  from  among  them  the  sin  that  was  discovered  in 
Achan ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  their  jealousy  regarding  the 
tribes  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  lest  they  would  separate 
themselves  from  the  one  altar  and  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
the  protestations  of  allegiance  to  God  which  Joshua  made  before 
his  death,  and  they  again  to  him,  clearly  showed  that  much  of 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  holiness  rested  upon  that  generation.  In 
them  the  covenant  found,  in  no  small  degree,  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, as  well  in  regard  to  its  requirements  of  duty,  as  to  its 
promises  of  grace  and  blessing. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

THE  THEORY,  WORKINO,  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THB 

JEWISH  THEOCRACY. 

The  term  iheocmcy^  as  used  to  indicate  a  specific  form  of  govern- 
ment that  has  found  a  place  among  the  politics  of  nations,  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Jewish  people :  the  term  itself  had  to  be 
invented  by  their  historian  Josephus,  to  express  what  peculiarij 
distinguished  their  national  polity  from  that  of  any  other  people 
who  had  figured  in  the  history  of  the  world.  ^  There  are/  sayi 
he,^  *  endless  differences,  in  respect  to  individual  nations  and 
laws  among  mankind,  which  may  be  briefly  reduced  under  the 
following  heads :  for  some  have  committed  the  power  of  civil 
administration  to  monarchies,  others  to  the  sway  of  a  few  (oli- 
garchies), others  again  to  the  body  of  the  people  (democracies); 
but  our  lawgiver,  making  account  of  none  of  these,  proclaimed 
a  HieocrcLcy  as  the  form  of  government,  ascribing  to  God  alone 
the  authority  and  the  power.'  In  drawing  this  contrast  be- 
tween his  own  and  other  nations,  the  Jewish  historian,  beyond 
doubt,  intended  to  prefer  a  claim  to  special  honour  and  dis- 
tinction for  his  people.  He  pointed  to  their  theocratic  polity 
as  an  evident  proof  of  superior  insight  on  the  part  of  their  great 
legislator,  and  the  ground  of  distinguished  excellence  in  the 
community.  He  did  so  more  especially  on  this  account,  that 
by  such  a  constitution  ^  Moses  did  not  make  religion  a  part  of 
virtue,  but  he  considered  and  ordained  other  virtues  to  be  parts 
of  religion ; '  that  is,  he  elevated  all  to  the  religious  sphere,  gave 
to  men's  studies  and  actions  generally  '  a  reference  to  piety 
towards  God,'  and  thereby  stamped  them  with  the  highest 
authority,  and  secured  for  them  the  firmest  hold  on  the  hearts 
and  manners  of  the  people. 

In  this  estimate,  however,  of  the  theocratic  element  in  Juda- 
ism, Jusephus  has  not  had  many  followers  among  those  who 

*  Contra  A  p.  ii.  16. 
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]iave  made  political  science  their  study,  and  who  have  tried  to 
cast  the  balance  as  between  different  political  constitutions. 
More  commonly  it  has  been  regarded  by  such  in  the  light  of  an 
arbitrary  and  abnormal  state  of  things — one  that  neither  actually 
had,  nor  could  theoretically  be  expected  to  have,  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  producing  a  singular  race  of  men — isolated,  intract- 
able, antagonistic  in  their  habits  and  feelings  to  all  but  their 
own  community.  In  this  light  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
theocratic  constitution  were  certainly  regarded  by  Tacitus  and 
other  writers  in  heathen  antiquity.  And  the  picture  which  they 
drew  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  exclusiveness,  senseless  hatred  and 
intolerance,  as  a  kind  of  practical  commentary  on  the  system 
under  which  they  were  reared,  has  often  been  reproduced  in 
modern  times,  and  charged  not  unfrequently  with  still  darker 
and  more  revolting  features.  Such,  especially,  has  been  the 
course  adopted  by  men  of  the  stamp  of  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire, 
who  have  had  it  for  their  main  object,  in  writing  on  things 
connected  with  divine  revelation,  to  find  as  many  grounds  of 
censure  as  possible,  and  present  what  they  found  in  the  most 
obnoxious  form.  With  them  the  polity  of  Judaism  was  founded 
in  injustice  and  cruelty ;  the  spirit  which  it  breathed  was  ^  de- 
testable;'  since,  ^  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  law  itself,  the 
Jews  found  that  they  were  the  natural  enemies  of  all  mankind, 
and  were  reduced  to  such  a  necessity,  that  either  they  must  en- 
slave the  whole  world,  or  they,  in  their  turn,  must  be  crushed 
and  destroyed.'  ^  Even  writers  of  a  higher  stamp — professed 
apologists  and  expounders  of  the  legislation  of  Moses — have 
felt  themselves  sadly  embarrassed  by  the  theocratic  form  it 
assumed.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  learned  pages  of  Spencer, 
Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  partly  too  of  Warburton,  we  find  them 
either  virtually  ignoring  it,  as  a  thing  which  could  scarcely 
be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  devout  imagination,  or  viewing 
it  merely  as  an  accommodation  on  the  part  of  God  to  the 
heathenish  tendencies  of  the  people,  and  an  expedient  to  check 
the  introduction  of  palpable  idolatry. 

Properly  understood,  the  theocratic  constitution  of  {he  Old 
Covenant  as  little  needs  such  lame  apologies  from  the  one  class, 

^  See  the  quotatioDS  given  in  Warburton^s  Legation^  B.  v.  c  1 ;  and 
WorkSy  vol.  xii.,  on  Bolingbroke*8  Pbiloeophy. 
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as  it  is  open  to  sudi  rude  assaults  from  the  other.  The  favour- 
able estimate  of  Josephas  in  no  degree  overshot  the  mark,  nay, 
failed,  from  the  defective  nature  of  his  moral  position,  in  various 
respects,  to  reach  it.  The  singularity  of  the  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  the  theocracy  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  im- 
perfect character  of  its  results,  is  the  world's  shame  rather  than 
its  condemnation ;  for  the  ideal  it  embodied  is  that  which  should 
have  been,  and  which,  but  for  the  world's  blindness  and  self- 
idolatry,  also  would  have  been,  regarded  as  the  normal  state  of 
things,  which  it  is  the  misfortune,  and  not  the  excellence,  of 
earthly  administrations,  that  they  are  so  far  from  being  able  to 
realize.  In  that  very  theocratic  element  lay  the  foundation  of 
Israel's  past  greatness  and  future  glory :  more  than  that,  and 
far  from  breaking  on  the  world  as  a  novelty  in  the  revelations 
of  Sinai,  it  formed  the  most  essential  principle  in  the  primeval 
constitution  of  things ;  and  surviving,  as  an  indestructible  seed, 
both  the  general  ruin  of  the  fall,  and  the  special  ^rversitles  of 
the  people  with  whom  it  became  more  peculiarly  identified,  it  is 
destined,  in  another  form  and  under  better  auspices,  to  over- 
shadow the  world  with  its  greatness,  and  bring  uncl^r  its  sway 
every  tribe  and  people  of  the  earth. 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  will,  I  trust,  appear 
when  we  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  theocracy  under 
the  three  following  aspects : — first,  in  respect  to  its  true  idea ; 
secondly,  in  respect  to  its  actual  working;  and,  thirdly,  in  re- 
spect to  its  ulterior  development  and  final  issues. 

I.  First,  then,  in  respect  to  the  true  idea  of  the  theocracy — 
wherein  stood  its  distinctive  nature!  It  stood  in  the  formal 
exhibition  of  God  as  King  or  Supreme  Head  of  the  common- 
wealth, so  that  all  authority  and  law  emanated  from  Him  ;  and, 
by  necessary  consequence,  there  were  not  two  societies  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  civil  and  i*eligious,  but  a  fusion  of  tlie  two  into 
one  body,  or,  as  we  might  express  it  from  a  modem  point  of 
view,  a  merging  together  of  Church  and  State.  This,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  a  different  thing  from  giving  religion,  or  the  priest- 
hood appointed  to  represent  its  interests  and  perform  its  rites,  a 
high  and  influential  place  in  the  general  administration  of  affairs. 
Kot  a  nation  in  heathen  antiquity  can  be  named  in  which  tliat 
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was  not  to  some  extent  done,  nor  any,  perhaps,  In  which  it  was 
carried  altogether  so  far,  as  the  one  from  which  Israel  was  taken 
to  be  a  separate  people.  The  religious  interest  was  pecaliarly 
powerful  in  Egypt.  The  priestly  caste  stood  nearest  to  the 
throne,  and  furnished  from  its  members  the  supreme  council  of 
state.  Much  of  the  property,  and  many  of  the  higher  functions 
of  government,  were  in  iheiv  hands ;  so  that  they  formed  a  kind 
of  ruling  hierarchy.  But  while  this  naturally  gave  to  religion 
and  its  offices  a  peculiar  ascendency  in  the  political  administra- 
tion of  Egypt,  it  by  no  means  rendered  the  constitution  a  theo- 
cracy. The  civil  and  the  religious  were  still  distinct  provinces ; 
and  it  was  more  as  ^  a  highly  privileged  nobility '  (to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Heeren's)  that  the  priesthood  had  such  a  sway  in  the 
government,  than  as  persons  acting  in  their  religious  capacity. 
Indeed  in  that,  as  in  all  heathen  countries,  the  loss  of  a  belief 
in  the  Divine  Unity,  and  the  worship  of  many  separate  deities, 
with  their  diversified  and  rival  claims  of  service,  rendered  a 
theocracy  in  the  proper  sense  impracticable.  It  was  only  at 
particular  points  and  in  individual  cases,  not  as  an  organic 
whole,  that  the  civil  and  the  divine  could  possibly  meet  together: 
there  might  be  an  occasional  commingling  of  the  two,  or  a 
dominant  influence  flowing  from  the  religious  into  the  political 
sphere;  but  an  actual  identification,  a  proper  fusion  between 
them,  could  not  come  into  play. 

It  was  otherwise,  however,  in  Israel,  where  the  doctrine  of 
one  living  and  true  God  formed,  as  it  were,  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  all  instruction.  Here  there  was,  what  was  else- 
where wanted,  a  proper  religious  centre,  whence  a  sovereign 
and  presiding  agency  might  issue  its  injunctions  upon  every 
department  of  the  state,  as  well  as  upon  all  the  spheres  of 
domestic  and  social  life.  And  this  is  simply  the  idea  embodied 
in  the  Jewish  theocracy ;  it  is  the  fact  of  Jehovah  condescend- 
ing to  occupy,  in  Israel,  such  a  centre  of  power  and  authority. 
He  proclaimed  Himself  ^King  in  Jeshurun.'  Israel  became 
the  commonwealth  with  which  He  more  peculiarly  associated 
His  presence  and  His  glory.  Not  only  the  seat  of  His  worship, 
but  His  throne  also,  was  in  Zion — ^both  His  sanctuary  and  His 
dominion.^    The  covenant  established  with  the  people,  laid  its 

^  Ex.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Ps.  cxxxiL  18,  cxlix.  2,  cxiv.  2,  etc. 
VOL.  II.  *  « n 
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bond  upon  their  national  not  less  than  their  individual  interests , 
and  the  laws  and  precepts  which  were  ^  written  in  the  volume 
of  the  book/  formed  at  once  the  directory  of  each  man's  life 
and  the  statute-book  of  the  entire  kingdom.  Nor  was  this 
state  of  things  materially  interfered  with  by  the  special  com- 
missions given  to  prophets,  the  temporary  elevation  of  judges, 
or  the  more  settled  government  of  the  kings ;  for  these  had  no 
authority  to  do  or  prescribe  aught  but  as  the  ambassadors  and 
delegates  of  Him  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubim.  Nay,  the 
higher  any  one  might  stand  in  office,  he  was  only  held  the 
more  specially  bound  to  ^  meditate  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
observe  to  do  all  that  was  written  therein.'^  Hence,  also^  as 
being  alike  formally  and  really  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom, 
Jehovah  charged  Himself  with  the  practical  results  of  its 
administration:  He  held  in  His  own  hand  the  sanctions  of 
reward  and  punishment ;  and  according  to  the  loyalty  or  dis> 
obedience  of  His  subjects,  made  distribution  to  them  in  good 
or  evil. 

Now  that  we  may  more  distinctly  apprehend  the  essential 
nature  and  tendency  of  this  fundamental  idea,  let  us  endeavour 
to  follow  it  out  into  a  few  leading  particulars. 

1.  Let  its  bearing,  in  the  first  instance,  be  marked  on  the 
position  of  the  people  as  members  of  such  a  kingdom.  It  was 
emphatically  God's  kingdom,  wherein  all  were  direcdy  subject 
to  His  sway,  and  placed  under  His  immediate  counsel  and  pro- 
tection. On  their  part,  therefore,  it  was  ^  a  kingdom  of  priests,' 
as  being  composed  of  those  who  were  called  to  occupy  a  state 
of  peculiar  nearness  to  God,  were  divinely  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  His  will,  and  appointed  to  minister  and  serve 
before  Him.  What  an  elevated  position,  as  compared  with 
the  worshippers  of  senseless  idols,  and  the  tools  of  arbitrary 
power,  in  heathen  monarchies!  Manly  thoughts  and  lofty 
aims,  consciousness  of  personal  dignity,  the  liberty  to  do,  and 
the  right  to  expect  great  things,  might  seem  to  belong  to  such 
a  position,  as  plants  to  their  native  soil.  Hence  it  was  pre- 
cisely that  close  relationship  to  God,  with  the  noble  aspirations 
and  exalted  prospects  to  which  it  instinctively  gave  rise,  that 
kindled  such  a  glow  of  delight  in  the  aged  bosom  of  Moses, 
1  Josh.  i.  8;  1  Sam.  ziiL  14;  1  Kings IL  3,  etc. 
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and  drew  from  him  the  exclamation,  'Happy  art  thou,  O 
Israeli  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  Lord  I 
the  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  ondemeath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms; 

True,  there  was  in  Israel  also  a  select  priesthood,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  to  serve  at  the  altar  of  God, 
and  in  sacred  things  to  mediate  between  Him  and  the  people. 
But  this  priesthood  was  not,  as  in  heathen  countries,  invested 
with  rights  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  people,  nor  made  depo- 
sitaries of  secrets,  to  be  confined  to  their  own  fraternity,  nor 
charged  with  any  kind  of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power  in 
religious  matters.  They  were  but  a  narrower  and  more  privi- 
leged circle,  within  a  larger  one  of  essentially  the  same  priestly 
standing  and  character,  chosen  and  set  apart  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  more  effectively  for  the  preservation  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  due  administration  of  the  solem- 
nities of  His  worship.  They  had  no  statutes  to  teach,  no 
mysteries  to  celebrate,  but  what  lay  open  to  the  cognizance  of 
all ;  and  if  they  failed  in  their  own  peculiar  province,  it  was 
competent  for  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  from  any  tribe  or  family 
of  Israel,  to  rebuke  their  unfaithfulness,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  supplement  their  deficiency.  The  existence,  indeed, 
of  such  a  priesthood  bespoke  prevailing  imperfection  in  the 
community  of  Israel.  It  told  of  a  practical  inaptitude  to  attain 
to  tlie  proper  height  of  their  vocation,  and  live  habitually  in 
the  observance  of  the  duties  it  imposed.  On  this  account  they 
needed  to  have  representatives  of  their  number,  who  might  dis- 
charge the  more  sacred  functions  of  the  theocracy,  and  act  the 
part  of  watchmen  in  respect  to  the  law  of  God.  But  still  the 
same  covenant  relationship  belonged  to  all ;  all  ministered  and 
partook  together  in  the  ordinance  of  the  passover,  which  was 
emphatically  the  Feast  of  the  Covenant ;  the  same  book  of  the 
law  was  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, nay,  enjoined  upon  his  thoughtful  consideration ;  and 
even  the  more  solemn  ministrations,  which  were  assigned  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  were  but  an  outward 
exhibition  of  what  should  constantly  have  been  in  spirit  pro- 
ceeding among  the  people  throughout  their  habitations. 

In  this  one  point,  then — the  high  position  accorded  to  the 
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community  by  the  theocratic  principle  of  the  constitation— 
what  a  boon  was  conferred  on  Israel  I  It  gave  to  every  one 
who  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  lofty  sense  of  a 
near  relationship  to  God,  and  not  only  warranted,  but  in  a 
manner  constrained  him  to  view  everything  connected  with  bis 
state  in  the  light  of  the  divine  will  and  glory.  What  he  pos- 
sessed, he  held  as  a  sacred  charge  committed  to  him  from 
above;  what  he  did,  he  behoved  to  do  as  a  steward  of  the 
great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Then,  in  the  oneness  of  this 
covenant  standing  among  the  families  of  Israel,  what  a  sacred 
bond  of  brotherhood  was  established !  what  a  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  equal  rights  and  impartial  administrations  be- 
tween man  and  man !  Members  alike  of  one  divinely  consti- 
tuted community — subjects  of  one  Almighty  King — ^partakers 
together  of  one  inheritance,  and  that  an  inheritance  held  in 
simple  fee  of  the  same  Lord ;  surely  nowhere  could  the  claims 
of  rectitude  and  love  have  been  more  deeply  grounded — no> 
where  could  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  have  worn  a  cha- 
racter more  hateful  and  unbecoming. 

2.  Let  the  bearing  of  the  theocratic  principle  of  Judaism, 
again,  be  noted  on  the  calling  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
principle  itself  bound  them  in  close  alliance  with  Jehovah,  as 
subjects  to  their  king ;  but  for  what  ends  and  purposes  ?  This 
must  necessarily  have  been  determined  by  itie  character  of 
Him  whose  people  they  were.  And  from  the  first  no  uncer- 
tainty or  doubt  was  allowed  to  exist  in  respect  to  that;  the 
same  word  which  declared  them  to  have  been  taken  by  God 
for  a  peculiar  treasure,  and  a  kingdom  of  priests,  called  them 
to  be  an  holy  nation — to  be  holy,  even  as  God  Himself  was 
holy.^  And  throughout  all  the  revelations  of  the  law,  and  its 
manifold  ordinances  of  service,  the  voice  which  continually 
sounded  in  the  ears  oif  the  people  was,  in  substance,  this:  ^I 
am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have  separated  you  from  other 
people.  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  rae ;  for  I  the  Lord  am 
holy,  and  have  severed  you  from  other  people,  that  ye  should 
be  mine.'^  Next  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  the  point  in  respect  to  which  the  object  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship differed  most  essentially  from  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  was 
^  Ex.  xix.  5,  6.  *  Lev.  xx.  24,  26. 
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the  absolate  holiness  of  His  character.  The  heathen  objects 
of  worship,  being  but  in  some  form  or  another  the  deification 
of  natore,  always  partook  of  nature's  changeableness  and  cor- 
ruption; they  could  not  rise  materially  above  the  world  of 
imperfection  from  which  they  derived  their  own  imaginary 
being.  But  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  made  Himself  known 
as  the  supreme  and  only  good,  the  irreconcilable  opponent  of 
every  form  and  manifestation  of  sin.  And  the  law  which  He 
imposed  upon  Israel,  which  He  inwove  into  all  their  institu- 
tions, which  He  charged  their  priests  to  teach,  their  judges  to 
enforce,  and  their  people  to  keep, — ^this  law  was  the  expression, 
in  a  form  suited  to  the  existing  time  and  circumstances,  of  His 
own  peerless  excellence;  its  one  tendency  and  aim  were  to 
mould  the  people  into  the  likeness  of  their  Divine  Sovereign. 

Doubtless,  in  so  far  as  it  might  accomplish  this  aim,  it 
would  place  the  Israelitish  people  in  a  state  of  isolation,  in 
respect  to  the  corrupt  and  idolatrous  masses  of  heathendom. 
As  the  servants  of  a  holy  God,  and  the  children  of  a  covenant 
which  sought  to  have  the  law  of  holiness  inscribed  upon  every 
bond  and  relation  of  life,  Israel  must  dwell  comparatively  alone, 
and  shun  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles.  But  simply 
on  this  account,  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  might  imperatively 
require ;  not,  as  so  often  falsely  represented,  from  any  essential 
f  aultiness  in  their  position,  or  a  kind  of  indigenous  hatred  of 
the  human  race.  No— the  very  theory  of  their  constitution 
embodied  a  perpetual  protest  against  the  indulgence  of  such  a 
spirit ;  since  the  God  whom  it  called  them  as  obedient  subjects 
to  serve  and  imitate,  made  Himself  known  as  also  the  Gt>d  of 
the  whole  earth ;  and  the  ulterior  design  it  contemplated  was, 
through  their  instrumentality,  to  bring  all  nations  to  share  in 
their  peculiar  blessing.^    But  as  called  to  be  the  representatives 

^  Ex.  xix,  6,  6.  *  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people ; 
for  all  the  earth  is  mine,'  etc.  On  the  grounds  stated  in  the  text,  we  en- 
tirely object  to  the  appellation  often  given  to  Jehovah,  even  by  Christiau 
divines,  as  ^the  tutelary  Grod  of  the  Jews.'  The  lauguage  savours  too 
much  of  heathenism  to  afford  a  fitting  expression  of  the  truth,  even  if  it 
were  formally  correct  But  it  is  not  so.  The  God  of  Israel  was  no  more 
the  tutelary  God  of  the  Jews,  than  Christ  is  the  particular  Saviour  of  the 
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of  Qod  in  holiness,  they  were  bound  to  keep  aloof  from  tbe 
region  of  pollution ;  they  must  of  necessity  do  the  part  of 
witnesses  against  the  false  imaginations  and  corrupt  practices 
of  idolatry.  In  this,  however,  was  there  not  again  conferred  a 
mighty  boon  upon  Israel  ?  What  better  or  higher  thing  can 
a  people  have,  than  being  made  partakers  of  the  holiness  of 
God?  What  nobler  object  can  any  institution  propose  for 
its  accomplishment,  than  the  extirpation  of  sin,  and  nourish- 
ing in  its  stead  the  seeds  of  genuine  piety  and  worth  T  All 
history  and  experience,  if  interpreted  aright,  give  testimony 
in  this  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  and  to 
the  distinguishing  goodness  of  God  in  establishing  through 
him  a  constitution  for  Israel,  which  had  for  its  great  prac- 
tical end  the  training  of  a  people  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
righteousness. 

3.  The  bearing  of  the  theocratic  principle  of  government  on 
the  quality  of  their  cictione  as  good  or  evil^  is  another  point  that 
calls  for  consideration.  The  ordinary  constitution  of  earthly 
kingdoms  has  here  necessitated  a  division ;  it  has  led  to  the 
contemplation  of  actions  under  a  twofold  aspect,-^the  one  having 
respect  to  civil,  the  other  to  moral  and  spiritual  relations, — ^the 
one  dealing  with  actions  in  a  materialistic  manner,  as  objec- 
tively beneficial  or  hurtful,  criminal  or  commendable,  the  other 
making  account  mainly  of  the  principle  involved  in  them,  and 
adjudging  them  to  the  category  of  sin  or  of  holiness.  Every 
one  may  see  at  a  glance  how  superficial  the  former  of  these 
aspects  is,  as  compared  with  the  latter ;  and  how,  when  actions 
are  dealt  with  merely  in  relation  to  a  human  tribunal,  con- 
sidered as  criminal  or  commendable  in  the  eye  of  law,  depths 

Jews.  The  manifested  relations  in  both  cases  had  an  immediate  respect  to 
the  seed  of  Israel,  but  in  neither  case  were  they  by  any  means  leetricted  to 
these.  The  God  of  the  Jews  was  tlie  God  also  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  what 
He  did  and  promised  to  the  one,  was  at  the  same  time  done  and  piomiaed 
to  the  other.  Not  only  was  the  door  open  for  any  believing  Gentile  to 
come  in  and  obtain  the  blessing  of  Israel,  but  the  path  itself  of  God's  dis- 
pensations continually  pointed  from  the  more  special  to  the  more  general  of 
these  relations.  Everything  done  for  and  given  to  Israel  was  for  othen  ai 
well  as  for  themselves ;  and  their  peculiar  privileges  and  priestly  calling 
could  reach  their  proper  end  only  when  the  Abrahamic  covenant  of  blessiDg 
was  made  co-extensive  with  the  world. 
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remain  still  unexplored  conc^ning  them :  little,  comparatively, 
is  determined  as  to  the  real  nature  of  what  is  done,  or  the  moral 
condition  of  him  from  whom  it  has  proceeded.  Now,  in  a 
theocracy,  where  God  Himself  is  Ejing — where,  consequently, 
everything  comes  to  be  tried  by  a  divine  standard,  and  with 
reference  to  the  principle  which  it  exhibits,  as  well  as  to  the 
formal  character  it  assumes — this  division,  with  the  superficiality 
involved  in  one  of  the  aspects  of  it,  disappears ;  the  inherent 
nature  and  the  outward  tendency  of  actions  become  inseparably 
linked  together.  The  distinction  no  longer  exists  between  sin 
and  crime ;  for  whatever  is  a  crime  in  respect  to  the  community, 
is  also  a  sin  in  respect  to  God,  the  Head  of  the  community ; 
and  indeed  a  crime  in  their  reckonmg,  because  it  was  already 
a  &in  in  His,  Is  it  not  always  really  so,  however  commonly 
overlooked  T  And  is  it  not  the  great  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tion of  a  merely  political  administration,  that  it  must  concern 
itself  only  with  actions  as  criminal,  and  not  also  as  sinful  ? 
On  this  account,  earthly  politics  do  the  work  of  effective 
government  but  half,  since  they  only  lay  their  hand  on  the 
exterior  of  the  sores  which  mar  the  wellbeing  and  endanger 
the  interests  of  society ;  they  contemplate  and  handle  the  evil 
with  the  view  rather  of  checking  the  violent  eruptions  to  which 
it  tends,  than  of  quenching  the  latent  fires  out  of  which  it 
originates.  But  bring  in  the  higher  element  of  essential  right 
and  wrong,  establish  the  theocratic  principle,  which  places  every 
member  of  the  community  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  and 
weighs  every  action  in  the  balance  of  eternal  rectitude,  and 
you  then  touch  the  evil  in  its  root, — not,  it  may  be,  with  the 
effect  of  thoroughly  eradicating  it,  yet  surely  with  the  tendency 
of  awakening  men's  consciousness  of  its  existence,  and  engag- 
ing their  common  sympathies  and  strivings  to  have  it  brought 
into  subjection.  To  do  this,  is  to  aim  directly  at  the  moral 
healthfulne^s  of  a  people;  and  by  setting  the  springs  of  life 
and  goodness  in  motion,  to  accomplish  a  far  higher  work  in 
their  behalf,  than  can  ever  be  effected  by  the  machinery  of 
civil  jurisprudence,  and  the  enactments  of  a  criminal  code. 

But  in  saying  this,  we  again  indicate  the  happy  privilege  of 
Israel  in  their  singular  constitution.  The  design  and  tendency 
of  this  was  to  raise  them  to  the  level  of  which  we  now  speak. 
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Its  policy  was  to  prevent  crime  by  subduing  sin.  The  same 
law  which  said,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  steal/  said  also,  '  Thoa  shalt 
not  covety'  and  thereby  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  It 
said  not  merely,  ^  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me/ 
but, '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
soul,  and  strength,  and  mind.'  And  so,  through  all  the  depart- 
ments of  religious  and  social  life^  the  object  of  the  theocratic 
constitution  ever  was  to  lay  upon  the  conscience  the  claims 
of  God,  to  bring  men  into  contact  with  trutli  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  thus  to  make  their  fidelity  to  Heaven  the  gauge  and 
measure  of  their  dutifulness  to  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. Where,  if  not  on  such  a  territory,  should  we  look  for 
a  morally  strong  and  healthful  community  ? 

4.  Once  more,  let  the  bearing  be  noted  of  the  theocratic 
constitution  on  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  given  to  metCe  actioM^ 
and  Hie  extent  to  which  it  should  be  applied.  The  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  attempt  to  realize  on  the 
visible  theatre  of  a  present  world,  and  within  a  circumscribed 
region,  the  idea  of  a  divine  kingdom,  to  establish  a  community 
of  saints ;  and  so  to  do  this,  as  to  render  manifest  to  all  at  once 
the  moral  dignity  and  the  high  blessedness  attainable  by  such 
a  community.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
required  to  be,  not  only  a  strict  recognition  of  actions  as  good 
or  bad  in  the  eye  of  the  Divine  Head,  but  also  a  corresponding 
treatment  of  diem, — an  administrative  system  of  reward  and 
punishment.  Nor  should  it  scarcely  be  leee  obvious,  however 
often  it  has  been  overlooked,  that  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  rewards  and  punishments  connected  with  it — so  far, 
at  least,  as  they  were  to  be  formally  announced  and  acted  upon 
— must  have  been  of  a  temporal  nature ;  they  must  have  been 
such  as  immediately  and  palpably  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
community  where  the  actions  to  be  visited  by  them  were  done. 
For  nations,  as  has  been  well  remarked  on  this  subject,  ^  can 
only  be  visited  in  this  life,  that  is,  with  temporal  inflictions.  To 
have  inserted  in  the  public  code  of  the  nation  eternal  sanctions, 
would  have  been  virtually  to  dissolve  it  as  an  earthly  polity, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  a  collection  of  individuals,  or  at  best  to  a 
Church  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  purely 
religious  society,  and  therefore  unable  to  exercise  the  stringent 
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powers  necessary  to  suppress  the  visible  excesses  of  idolatry  and 
cormption.'  ^  There  were  reasons,  besides,  of  a  deeper  kind, — 
reasons  connected  with  the  shadowy  nature  of  the  religious 
institutions  of  Judaism,  and  their  merely  temporary  place  in 
a  scheme  of  progressive  dispensations, — ^which  also  required 
that  the  issues  of  eternity  should  be,  for  the  time  then  present, 
kept  in  comparative  abeyance,  however  certainly  they  might 
be  implied  or  anticipated.^  These  reasons  must  be  taken  into 
account,  if  we  would  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
difference  in  this  respect,  doctrinally  considered,  between  the 
old  and  the  new  economies.  But  apart  from  them,  and  looking 
simply  to  the  formal  character  and  proposed  ends  of  the  theo- 
cracy, temporal  sanctions  are  the  only  ones  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  could  be  brought  distinctly  into  notice ; 
since  to  have  in  any  measure  overleapt  the  present,  and  trans- 
ferred the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  to  a  future  world,  must 
inevitably  have  tended  to  relax  the  whole  framework  of  the 
polity,  and  mar  its  uniformity  of  plan  and  purpose.  The  ob- 
jection so  often  urged  on  this  ground  against  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation, turns  rather,  when  the  matter  is  considered  from  the 
right  point  of  view,  into  an  argument  in  its  behalf ;  the  more 
especially  so,  when  it  is  further  considered  that  the  establish- 
ment, in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  of  recompenses  in  the  tem- 
poral and  earthly  sphere,  laid  the  surest  foundation  for  the 
expectation  of  them  in  the  life  to  come.^ 

The  same,  substantially,  may  be  said  in  respect  to  another 

^  Litton^s  Hampton  Lectures^  p.  33.  *  See  toL  i.  p.  212  sq. 

'  In  tmth,  the  point  now  under  consideration  is  not  quite  fairly  dealt 
with  when  presented  under  the  aspect  of  rewards  and  punishments  on  this 
side  of  eternity  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other ;  and  it  is  rather  out 
of  accommodation  to  the  common  mode  of  contemplating  it,  than  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  essential  rightness,  that  the  matter  has  been  so  presented  in 
the  text  Canaan,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  theocracy,  was  the  temporary 
substitute  or  type  of  heaven ;  and  so  the  constitution  of  things  appointed 
for  those  who  were  to  occupy  it  was  framed  with  a  view  to  render  the  affairs 
of  time  as  nearly  as  possible  an  image  of  eternity.  The  temporal  and  eternal 
were  not  so  properly  distinct  and  separate  regions,  when  contemplated  from 
the  theocratic  point  of  view,  as  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  Ideally, 
the  dwellers  in  Canaan  were  in  their  proper  home ;  the  land  was  the  habi- 
tation of  holiness,  therefore  also  of  life  and  blessing ;  death  was  regarded  as 
something  abnormal,  hence  treated  as  a  pollution  and  put  out  of  sight ;  and 
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and  closely  related  point,  on  which  also  a  ground  of  accosation 
has  been  raised:  we  mean  the  extent  to  which,  in  sach  a  com- 
monwealth,  those  temporal  sanctions  should  have  been  applied. 
From  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution,  matters  of  religious 
belief  and  practice  were  among  the  things  subject  to  reward 
and  punishment ;  for  on  the  basis  of  these  was  the  entire  polity 
framed,  and  with  a  view  to  their  efficient  maintenance  was  its 
administration  to  be  carried  on.  What  in  other  states  might 
be  regarded  as  matter  of  personal  predilection,  or,  at  most, 
harmless  devotion — namely,  the  introduction  of  new  gods — 
must  here  of  necessity  be  held  at  variance  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  and  be  dealt  with  as  treasonable  con- 
duct was  elsewhere ;  it  must  be  repressed  as  a  capital  offence 
against  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  ablest  defenders  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  modern  times  have  admitted  this,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  forming  a  brotd 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  worldly  states.  Thus  Mr. 
Locke,  in  his  treatise  on  Toleration,  says,  in  reference  to  those 
who  apostatized  from  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  that 
they  were  justly  ^proceeded  against  as  traitors  and  rebels, 
guilty  of  no  less  than  high  treason.  For  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Jews,  different  in  that  from  all  others,  was  an  absolute 
theocracy ;  nor  was  there,  nor  could  there  be,  any  difference 
between  the  commonwealth  and  the  Church.  The  laws  estab- 
lished there  concerning  the  worship  of  the  one  invisible  Deity, 
were  the  civil  laws  of  that  people,  and  a  part  of  their  political 

every  needful  precaution  was  taken  both  to  avoid  death  as  the  great  evil,  and 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  inheritances  from  those  who  were  entitled  to 
live  and  enjoy  the  good.  The  representation  was  of  coarse  imperfect,  like 
everything  under  the  old  economy,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by  prevailing 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
representation  itself  should  not  the  less  be  taken  into  account.  And  if  it  is, 
instead  of  deeming  it  strange  that  the  issues  of  eternity  were  not  formally 
brought  into  view  and  placed  over  against  those  of  time,  we  shall  rather 
wonder  that  any  one  should  seriously  have  expected  such  an  incongruity ; 
for,  in  the  formal  aspect  of  things,  there  was  not  a  state  of  probation  for  a 
coming  good  (though  in  reality  it  was  such),  but  the  good  itself, — a  good 
destined,  no  doubt,  with  the  antagonistic  evil,  to  be  reproduced  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  being,  but  only  under  that  aspect  to  be  anticipated  as  a  matter  of 
hope  or  expectation. 
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poTernment,  in  which  God  Himself  was  the  Legislator.'  In 
short,  with  the  theocratic  principle  for  the  basis  of  the  polity, 
the  tolerance  of  idolatry  and  its  accompanying  rites  would  have 
been  as  incongruous,  as  it  were  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian 
community  to  allow  the  claims  of  Mahommed  to  rank  beside 
those  of  the  Saviour. 

But  must  any  abatement  be  made  on  this  account  from  the 
privileged  condition  of  Israel  T  Viewing  the  matter  simply  in 
connection  with  the  old  theocracy  (as  it  ought  to  be),  and  with 
reference  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people,  was  it  a  disad- 
vantage to  have  idolatry  prohibited  there  under  the  penalty  of 
death?  Let  it  only  be  considered  what  that  idolatry  was, 
especially  in  Egypt  and  the  licentious  countries  of  the  East, 
with  which  Israel  came  more  immediately  into  contact.  Chang- 
ing the  truth  of  Gt>d  into  a  lie,  it  did,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
sphere,  what,  in  the  province  of  the  intellect.  Bacon  justly 
called  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  ^  the  apotheosis  of  error,  since, 
when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon 
the  understanding,'  and,  we  may  add,  in  this  case  also  upon  the 
heart.  For  while  thus  it  corrupted  the  very  fountainhead  of 
knowledge,  and  stifled  the  better  aspirations  of  the  soul,  it  also 
served,  by  its  fouler  practices,  to  bring  the  unholy  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  the  pollutions  of  lust  within  the  sanctuary  of 
religion.  Yet,  with  such  inherent  evils  in  idolatry,  and  ten- 
dencies on  tlie  side  of  corruption,  so  great  in  the  ancient  world 
was  the  disposition  to  fall  in  with  the  practice,  that  it  spread 
everywhere  like  a  moral  contagion ;  causing  Egypt,  with  her 
mystic  lore,  and  even  Greece,  with  her  fine  intellect,  and  manly 
heart,  and  philosophic  culture,  to  bow  down  before  it.  In  such 
circumstances,  what  should  reasonably  be  esteemed  the  wisest 
legislation  T  Should  it  not  be  that  which  raised  the  strongest 
barriers  against  the  tide  of  heathenism,  and  tended  to  hold  its 
abominations  in  check?  If  we  may  not  say — as  some  have 
unadvisedly  done — that  the  one  great  object  of  the  theocracy, 
with  all  its  ritual  observances,  and  the  rigid  sanctions  by  which 
they  were  enforced,  was  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity  against  the  encroachments  of  idolatry,  we  must  still  hold 
that  this  was  an  object  of  fundamental  importance, — ^an  object 
that  at  once  deserved  and  called  for  the  most  stringent  measures 
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of  defence.  And  assuredly,  when  read  in  the  light  of  bistorj, 
the  real  ground  for  complaint  lies,  not  in  that  guardianship 
being  too  vigilant,  and  those  defences  too  stem,  but  that  prac- 
tically they  proved  all  too  feeble  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  giaot 
and  insidious  adversary  against  which  the  truth  had  to  struggle. 
Such,  then,  was  the  Jewish  theocracy,  both  in  respect  to 
its  general  idea,  and  to  some  of  the  more  distinctive  peculiarities 
which  it  threw  around  the  aspect  and  constitution  of  affairs  in 
Israel.  Viewed  simply  as  an  ideal,  after  which  their  views 
of  truth  and  their  strivings  in  duty  were  to  aim  at  being  con- 
formed, it  was  a  great  thing  for  Israel  to  be  placed  under  such 
a  polity.  For  in  bringing  them  acquamted,  as  it  did,  with  the 
being  and  character  of  God,  with  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  Him,  the  connection  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
elements  of  their  welfare,  and  the  dependente  of  all  upon  their 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness,  did  it  not 
set  their  feet  on  sure  foundations,  and  open  full  before  them 
the  path  to  glory  and  virtue  T  If  ^  noble  deeds  are  but  noble 
truths  realized,'  then  in  Israel,  above  all  other  people  in  ancient 
times,  might  such  deeds  be  looked  for :  the  seeds  were  there 
sown  in  the  very  framework  of  their  constitution,  from  which 
the  richest  harvest  should  have  sprung.  But  did  it  actually 
do  so  ?  Did  the  reality  in  any  measure  correspond  to  the  idea  f 
Can  we  appeal  to  the  actual  working  of  the  theocratic  principle 
in  proof  of  its  heaven-derived  origin  and  practical  importance  f 

II.  This  was  to  form  our  second  branch  of  inquiry, — the 
actual  working  of  the  theocracy. 

That  the  reality  should  in  many  respects  come  far  short 
of  the  idea,  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  consider- 
ing that  the  pattern  of  the  kingdom,  though  heavenly  in  its 
origin,  and  in  itself  wisely  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  was  necessarily  committed,  for  its  ordinary  administration, 
to  the  hands  of  men, — and  this  at  a  comparatively  inmiature 
stage  of  the  divine  dispensations.  It  was  therefore  inevitable 
that  human  weakness  and  perversity  should  have  mingled  in 
the  results  actually  produced,  so  as  materially  to  mar  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  work ;  yet  not  (we  may  conceive)  so  as  wholly 
to  defeat  the  design,  or  to  render  its  execution  altogether  un- 
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worthy  of  the  source  from  which  it  came.  For  the  method  of 
administration  was  also  of  God.  And  the  real  question  is,  how 
snch  a  polity,  having  such  divine  and  human  elements  entering 
alike  into  its  theory  and  its  administration,  wrought  on  the 
theatre  of  earthly  things  T  whether,  in  this  respect  also,  there 
was  enough  to  attest  the  wisdom  and  the  agency  of  God  T 

1.  In  answer  to  such  questions,  let  the  matter  be  viewed, 
first,  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  being  and  character  of 
God  Himself  The  foundation  of  all  lies  there,  as  already 
indicated;  the  foundation,  not  only  of  the  affairs  of  the  old 
economy,  but  of  all  genuine  reUgion  and  true  moral  excellence. 
Most  deeply,  therefore,  does  it  concern  the  world  to  possess  that 
knowledge,  and  have  it  preserved  in  living  energy  and  power. 
But  where  was  it  so  preserved  and  possessed  ?  In  what  land, 
or  by  what  people,  was  anything  like  a  clear  and  faithful  testi- 
mony borne  in  ancient  times  to  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
God  ?  Nowhere  but  in  the  land  and  by  the  people  of  Israel ; 
it  was  confined  to  the  favoured  region  of  the  theocracy.  Even 
there,  no  doubt,  the  light  was  too  often  obscured  by  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  and  the  national  testimony  was  far  from ' 
being  so  uniform  and  distinct  as  it  should  have  been.  But  still 
it  was  maintained  and  perpetuated ;  the  truth  never  ceased  to 
have  its  faithful  witnesses;  and  while  the  gross  polytheism, 
which  brooded  over  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  suffered  only 
a  few  glimmerings  of  the  truth  at  times  to  break  through  the 
gloom,  the  monotheism  of  Israel  shone  clear  and  bright  upon 
the  world,  down  even  to  the  closing  epoch  of  the  theocracy.  In 
vindication  of  this  truth,  both  during  the  degenerate  times  of 
the  theocracy  and  after  the  people  had  passed  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  foreign  yoke,  there  ever  were  among  them  those  who, 
because  ^  they  knew  their  God  did  exploits,'  have  made  their 
lives  memorable  as  examples  of  heroic  energy  and  patient  suf- 
fering for  righteousness.  And  later  still,  when  the  old  things 
of  Judaism  were  ready  to  vanish  away,  what  a  noble  position 
did  not  Paul  occupy,  when  as  a  representative  of  the  same 
truth  he  proclaimed  from  Mars  Hill — the  summit  in  a  manner 
of  heathen  art  and  civilisation — that  amid  all  their  sacred 
structures  he  had  found  but  one  thing  which  confessed  a  truth 
— an  altar  to  the  unknown  god?     On  that  confession — the 
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virtual  acknowledgment  of  heathendom,  that  it  had  not  yet 
attained  to  any  true  acquaintance  with  the  things  of  God — 
the  apostle  disclosed  that  certain  knowledge  which  he  possessed, 
and  not  he  alone,  but  which,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
theocracy,  had  become  the  common  heritage  of  the  families 
of  Israel. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  the  possession  of  this  knowledge 
concerning  God  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  ignorance  and 
superstition  which  here  deserves  our  notice,  but  the  fulness  of 
that  knowledge,  and  the  living  freshness  and  power  by  which  it 
was  characterized.  The  relation  held  by  God  to  His  people  as 
King  of  Zion,  with  the  many  special  appointments  of  service 
and  interpositions  of  Providence  to  which  it  naturally  gave  rise, 
served  to  bring  out,  in  almost  endless  variety  and  minuteness  of 
detail,  the  revelation  of  His  mind  and  will.  Every  attribute  of 
His  character  received  in  turn  its  appropriate  manifestations ; 
and  nothing  that  essentially  concerned  His  wisdom  and  power. 
His  faithfulness  and  love.  His  inflexible  hatred  of  sin  or  supreme 
regard  to  righteousness  and  truth,  could  remain  hid  from  those 
who  meditated  aright  in  His  word  and  ways.  Not  only  so ;  but 
the  things  connected  with  these,  which  might  have  been  known, 
and  yet  have  continued  dim  and  shadowy  to  men's  view,  be> 
came,  through  the  working  of  the  theocratic  institution,  clothed 
as  with  flesh  and  blood ;  the  Eternal  was  brought  as  from  the 
depths  of  infinitude,  whither  the  human  spirit  labours  in  vain 
to  find  Him,  and  rendered  objectively  present  to  the  soul,  by 
being  on  every  hand  allied  to  the  relations  of  sense  and  time. 
The  children  of  the  covenant,  continually  as  they  came  to  draw 
near  to  His  habitation,  and  witness  or  take  part  in  the  outward 
ministrations  of  His  service,  were  made,  in  a  manner,  to  feel  as 
if  they  saw  His  form  and  heard  His  voice.  They  stood  com- 
paratively under  a  clear  sun  and  an  open  sky, — walked  where 
communications  were  ever  passing  from  heaven  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  so  that  the  experiences  of  their  bosom,  and 
the  lines  of  their  history,  became  as  a  mirror  on  which  the  face 
of  God's  countenance  reflected  itself  in  traits  of  life  and  truth- 
fulness. Oh!  what  a  happiness  had  it  been  for  the  heathen 
world,  what  an  advance  should  it  have  made  in  divine  know- 
ledge, had  it  but  known  to  look  there  for  light  and  blessing  I 
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And  even  now,  amid  the  higher  privileges  and  ampler  revelations 
famished  to  oar  hand,  yet  how  mach  do  not  we  owe  for  oar 
clearness  of  conception  in  the  things  of  God,  and  for  fitting 
terms  to  tell  forth  oar  conceptions,  to  the  records  of  those  deal- 
ings of  God  with  Israel,  and  the  impressions  prodaced  by  them 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people  I  What  a  loss  shoald  we  not  have 
sastained  had  we  bat  wanted  the  more  special  reflection  given 
of  them  in  the  Book  of  Psalms! — a  book  to  which  even  the 
French  theosophists  of  the  last  centary  were  fain  to  betake 
themselves  when  seeking  to  compose  a  litargical  service  to  their 
god  of  natare,  and  of  which  one  of  the  profoandest  of  modern 
historians  (John  von  Miiller)  writes :  ^  My  most  delightf al  hoar 
every  day  is  famished  by  David.  His  songs  soand  to  the  depth 
of  my  heart,  and  never  in  all  my  life  have  I  so  seen  God  before 
my  eyes.' 

2.  We  may  find  another  and  closely  related  proof  of  the 
actaal  working  of  the  theocracy  in  the  elevated  moral  tone  of 
the  vnitinge  it  produced.  The  writings  of  a  people,  the  better 
class  of  writings  especially,  are  the  fraits  and  evidences  of  its 
inner  life ;  and  if  they  have  been  called  forth  by  the  genias  and 
interests  of  the  constitation,  they  may  jastly  be  taken  as  among 
the  best  exponents  of  its  real  tendency  and  operation.  Of  no 
writings  may  this  be  so  emphatically  said  as  of  those  incladed 
in  Old  Testament  Scriptare.  For  these  were  no  random  or 
scattered  efifasions ;  they  were  the  prodactions  of  men  who  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  and  laboured  for  the  great  ends  of  the 
theocracy.  To  this,  indeed,  they  owed  their  existence, — having 
been  indited  by  the  sacred  penmen  partly  for  the  parpose  of 
explaining  the  natare  and  objects  of  the  theocracy,  partly  to 
incalcate  the  daties  it  imposed,  and  partly,  again,  to  exhibit  the 
failures  and  achievements,  the  fears  and  hopes,  connected  with 
its  history.  We  speak,  it  will  be  understood,  of  the  writings 
belonging  to  the  theocracy,  only  in  respect  to  their  immediate 
occasion  and  formal  design,  —  not  in  that  higher  respect  in 
which  they  stand  related  to  the  supernatural  workings  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  the  special  communications  of  His  grace  to  men ; 
for  as  such  they  might  have  stood  apart  from  the  theocratic 
polity,  and  have  come  forth  as  independent  spiritual  communi- 
cations from  heaven.    But,  in  reality,  the  higher  and  the  lower 
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met  together  in  them.  They  had  a  human,  a  national,  and  we 
may  even  say  a  political  side,  which  formed  the  specific  groand 
of  their  appearance  and  character;  since  they  came  forth  as  re- 
presentations of  the  mind  and  feelings  of  those  who  were  them- 
selves the  fittest  representatives  of  the  state.  But,  considered 
simply  in  this  aspect,  what  a  spirit  of  moral  life  and  energy 
breathes  in  them  I  What  treasures  of  practical  wisdom  have 
they  laid  up  in  store  for  all  future  times  and  generations  of 
men !  Reflecting  the  character  of  the  great  Head  of  the  theo- 
cracy, a  profoundly  earnest  and  ethical  tone  everywhere  per- 
vades them,— one  that  looks  through  the  appearances  into  the 
realities  of  things,  brings  prominently  into  view  the  principles 
of  eternal  truth  and  righteousness,  and  subordinates  all  interests 
to  those  of  justice,  goodness,  and  mercy.  Even  when  dealing 
with  the  natural  attributes  of  God,  the  natural  becomes  pene- 
trated with  the  moral;  not  the  naked  reality,  but  the  bearing 
of  that  reality  upon  the  heart  and  conscience,  is  what  comes 
prominently  into  view ;  as  (to  point  to  but  one  example)  in  the 
earnest  and  lofty  meditation  on  the  omniscience  and  al  mighti- 
ness of  Ood  presented  in  the  139th  Psalm,  wherein  the  thought, 
woven  like  a  thread  throughout  the  whole  discourse,  b  the 
respect  borne  by  those  divine  attributes  to  the  Psalmist  himself, 
in  his  relation  to  the  character  of  Jehovah.  We  shall  search  in 
vain  among  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  for  any  productions 
comparable  in  this  respect  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament, — ^m 
vain,  more  especially,  in  those  regions  of  Asia  which  lay  around 
tlie  territory  of  the  chosen  people — regions  which  have  been 
from  remotest  times  the  favourite  haunts,  not  of  the  practical, 
but  of  the  contemplative,  and  which  have  given  birth  to  many 
an  airy  speculation  and  philosophical  reverie,  but  to  nothing, 
save  what  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  theocracy,  which  has 
exercised  the  slightest  influence  for  good  on  the  character  and 
destinies  of  the  world.  Whence,  then,  the  mighty  and  per- 
manent influence  of  the  writings  now  under  consideration,  but 
that  they  sprung  under  the  shade  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  the 
theocratic  constitution  T  On  this  account  they  possessed,  and 
have  carried  along  with  them  wherever  they  have  gone,  the 
elements  of  a  higher  wisdom  and  a  more  ennobling  morality 
than  can  be  learned  from  the  pages  even  of  the  most  thoughtful 
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and  enliglitened  of  other  lands.  For  that  heritage  of  good  in 
the  ethical  sphere,  the  world  again  stands  indebted  to  the  theo- 
cracy of  Moses.^ 

3.  For  a  still  further  proof  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
theocracy  on  the  side  of  good,  we  look  to  the  results  it  produced 
in  the  personal  and  family  life  of  the  people*  Here  also  there 
is  evidence  of  a  fruit  in  Israel  which  was  nowhere  else  produced 
in  the  ancient  world.  Not  indeed  to  the  extent  it  should  have 
been  among  the  subjects  of  the  theocracy,  even  in  the  better 
periods  of  its  history ;  while,  at  times,  corruption  came  in  with 
such  sweeping  violence,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  cuiTent.  But  look  to  the  history  as  a  whole — 
look  to  it  more  especially  as  it  appears  in  the  better  and  more 
prominent  members  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  superiority  of 
Israel  will  be  seen  to  be  beyond  dispute,  in  the  things  which 
more  peculiarly  constitute  the  worth  and  wellbeing  of  a  people. 
With  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  they  could  stand  no 
comparison  as  regards  matters  of  secondary  moment, — the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  learning,  and  wb  itever  may  be  included 
in  the  sphere  of  taste,  refinement,  and  art.  But  where  did  life 
exhibit  so  many  of  the  purer  graces  and  the  more  solid  virtues  ? 
Or  where,  on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness,  were  such 
perils  braved,  and  such  heroic  deeds  performed  ?     There  alone 

^  It  is  marvellooB  that  the  practical  working  of  the  theocracy,  as  thus 
seen  reflected  in  its  writings, — the  pervading  and  intensely  ethical  spirit 
that  characterizes  these,  and  that  in  respect  to  the  heact  not  less  than  the 
outward  conduct, — should  not  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  all  of 
the  fundamentally  spiritual  character  of  the  theocratic  constitution  and  its 
ordinances  of  service.  If  these  had  been,  as  some  even  evangelical  writers 
assert,  *  quite  irrespective  of  personal  character,  conduct,  or  faith,^ — if  the 
covenant  and  its  institutions  *  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  single  individual, 
but  only  with  the  nation  of  Israel,^  and  was  *  quite  irrespective  of  individual 
righteousness,^ — if,  in  short,  all  was  merely  national,  outward,  ceremonial, 
in  the  framework  of  the  polity,  would  it  not  be  an  inexplicable  anomaly 
that  the  writings  connected  with  it — its  histories,  songs,  didactic  and  pro- 
phetical discourses — should  all  be  so  peculiarly  ethical  in  their  tone,  and 
personal  in  their  application  ?  But  it  was  morally  impossible  that  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  theocracy  could  be  of  such  a  merely  formal  and  out- 
ward character ;  the  spiritual  and  holy  nature  of  God  forbade  it ;  and  from 
that  nature,  as  shown  in  the  second  and  third  particulars  of  the  first  division, 
everything  took  its  determining  and  influential  form. 

VOL.  II.  2  1 
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were  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness  even  known  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the  depths  of  conscience,  and  bring 
fully  into  play  the  nobler  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart. 
What  elsewhere  was  contemplated  by  a  select  few  merely  as  a 
fine  ideal,  or  reckoned  fit  and  proper  to  be  done  should  circum- 
stances favour  the  attempt,  assumed  here  the  form  of  lofty 
principle,  and  laid  upon  the  spirit  the  bonds  of  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion, which,  instead  of  weakly  bending  to  circumstances,  sought 
rather  to  make  circumstances  bend  to  it.  It  is  to  Israel,  there- 
fore, alone  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  that  we  must  turn 
alike  for  the  more  pure  and  lovely,  and  for  the  more  stirring 
examples  of  moral  excellence.  Sanctified  homes,  where  the 
relations  of  domestic  and  family  life  stood  under  law  to  God, 
and  where  something  was  to  be  seen  of  the  confiding  sim- 
plicity, the  holy  freedom,  and  peaceful  repose  of  heaven  ;  lives 
of  patient  endurance  and  suffering,  or  of  strong  wrestling  for 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  be- 
hests of  duty ;  manifestations  of  zeal  and  love,  in  behalf  of  the 
higher  interests  of  mankind,  such  as  could  scorn  all  inferior  con- 
siderations of  flesh  and  blood,  and  even  rise  at  times  in  ^  the 
elected  saints'  to  such  a  noble  elevation,  that  they  have  ^  wished 
themselves  razed  out  of  the  book  of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity 
and  feeling  of  infinite  communion'  (Bacon) ; — for  refreshing 
sights  and  ennobling  exhibitions  like  these,  we  must  repair  to 
the  annals  of  that  chosen  seed,  who  were  trained  under  the  eye 
of  God,  and  moulded  by  the  sacred  institutions  of  His  kingdom. 
How  different  from  what  is  recorded  of  the  worldly,  self- willed, 
and  luxurious  Asiatics  around  them  !  And  how  frau(;ht  with 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  heroic  example  to  future  times  and  other 
generations  of  men  I 

It  is  impossible,  however,  by  any  general  survey,  to  appre- 
hend aright  the  difference  that  here  separates  Jew  from  Gentile, 
or  to  make  fully  palpable  the  wide  chasm  that  lies  between  life 
as  formed  and  maintained  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  as 
groping  its  devious  way  or  rioting  at  will  amid  the  darkness  and 
corruption  of  heathenism.  We  should  need  to  descend  into 
the  particular  details  of  comparative  history.  But  merely  to 
indicate  what  might  be  done — let  it  just  be  thought,  how  peculiar 
to  Israel,  how  unlike  to  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  are 
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such  family  pictures  as  those  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  Elimelech  and 
Hannah  !  or  such  characters  as  those  of  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  the 
more  distinguished  prophets !  Let  but  one  be  selected,  who  had 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  theocracy,  and  entered 
cordially  into  its  design  :  take  David^  for  example,  of  whom  this 
may  strictly  be  said,  notwithstanding  a  few  mournful  faiIureS| 
which  he  himself  most  bitterly  deplored ;  and  where,  in  those 
ancient  times,  shall  any  approach  be  found  to  his  marvellous 
combination  of  gifts  and  graces?  Where  may  we  descry  a 
character,  at  once  so  high-toned  and  so  fully  orbed  ?  Think  of 
Ihis  man  as  passing  from  the  rustic  simplicities  of  shepherd-life 
to  tlie  throne  of  the  kingdom,  yet  bearing  with  him  still  the 
same  tender,  open,  and  glowing  heart ;  treated  on  his  way  to 
the  throne  with  the  basest  ingratitude  and  most  ruthless  perse- 
cution, forced  even  to  become  for  many  tedious  years  the  tenant 
of  savage  wilds  and  caves  of  the  desert,  yet  never  lifting,  when 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  the  arm  of  vengeance,  but  ever  re- 
paying evil  with  good,  and  over  the  fall  of  his  fiercest  persecutor 
raising  the  notes  of  a  most  pathetic  lamentation  ;  distinguished 
above  others  by  deeds  of  chivalry  and  military  prowess,  by  which 
the  kingdom  was  raised  from  its  oppression  and  widely  extended 
in  its  domain,  yet  reigning  not  for  selfish  ambition  or  personal 
glory,  but  as  Jehovah's  servant  for  the  establishment  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  land ;  gifted,  moreover,  with  a  genius 
so  fine,  with  sympathies  so  fresh  and  strong,  as  to  be  able  to 
originate  a  new  species  of  poetry,  yet  consecrating  all  to  the 
service  of  the  same  Lord,  in  celebrating  the  praise  of  His  doings, 
and  telling  forth  the  moods  and  experiences  of  the  soul  in  its 
efforts  to  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  doincr  it  in 
strains  of  such  touching  pathos  and  power,  that  they  have  found 
an  echo  in  every  pious  bosom  through  succeeding  generations, 
and  to  myriads  of  tempted  souls  have  proved  the  greatest  solace 
and  support.  The  history  of  remote  times  can  indeed  tell  of 
individuals  who  have  risen  from  humble  and  sequestered  life 
to  sit  with  princes  of  the  earth,  or  extend  the  glory  of  their 
country ;  but  it  can  tell  of  no  individual  fitted  by  many  degrees 
to  be  placed  beside  the  shepherd-king  and  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel.  Nor  could  it  have  told  of  him,  but  for  the  training  he 
enjoyed  under  that  theocracy  with  which  he  was  so  closely  identi- 
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fied^  and  of  which,  in  the  grand  features  of  his  character,  he  was 
at  once  the  legitimate  offspring  and  the  noblest  representative. 

May  we  not  appeal,  in  proof  of  all  we  have  said,  to  the 
common  sentiments  of  Christendom  I  Why  have  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  not  of  the  superstitious  or  devout  merely,  but  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  spiritual  in  later  times,  hung  around  the 
region  of  the  old  theocracy,  with  an  attraction  which  no  other 
has  been  able  to  exercise  ?  Why  still,  after  centuries  of  desola- 
tion have  passed  over  it,  does  it  seem  invested  with  so  peculiar 
a  glory  f  No  doubt,  in  great  part,  because  on  it  were  per- 
formed the  marvellous  transactions  of  gospel  history — because 
there  are 

*  The  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross.' 

Yet  not  by  any  means  on  that  account  alone.  The  interest 
thence  arising  is  but  the  enhancement  and  consummation  of 
that  which  is  awakened  by  the  long  train  of  similar  characters 
and  events. which  had  distinguished  it  in  the  ages  preceding. 
These  did  of  themselves  raise  the  land  of  Israel  to  a  height,  in 
moral  estimation,  above  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — ^render- 
ing it  emphatically  the  region  of  light  and  valley  of  vision — 
the  land  of  uprightness,  where  were  found  the  habitations  of 
the  righteous,  where  angels  visited,  where  prophets  witnessed 
and  struggled  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  men  of  faith  and 
piety  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There, 
in  short,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  ancient  world,  were  moral 
elements  of  a  high  and  ennobling  kind  not  only  embodied  in  the 
ideal  of  the  theocratic  polity  of  Israel,  but  exhibited  also  in 
the  results  actually  produced  by  it  among  the  people  ;  and  the 
hallowed  feelings  and  associations  of  which  the  land  itself  is 
the  object,  are  a  standing  and  hereditary  evidence  of  the  fact. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture ;  but 
undoubtedly  there  is  another  that  must  go  along  with  it,  to  give 
a  fair  exhibition  of  the  reality.  The  Jewish  theocracy  contained 
also  elements  of  weakness  and  imperfection,  which  materially 
hindered  the  fulness  of  its  efficiency,  and  rendered  its  termina- 
tion in  the  original  form  ultimately  a  matter  of  necessity.     The 
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existence  of  such  elements,  to  some  extent,  was  unavoidable,  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  immature  stage  of  the  divine 
economy  to  which  the  old  theocracy  belonged ;  for  as  that 
economy  is  formed  on  the  plan  of  a  regular  progression,  it  was 
inevitable  but  that  there  should  be  imperfections  in  the  earlier 
as  compared  with  the  later  forms  of  administration.  What, 
then,  were  those  elements  of  weakness  ?  It  will  be  enough  if 
here  they  are  briefly  indicated. 

(1.)  First  of  all  may  be  named  the  local  and  earthly  condi- 
tions with  which  it  was  entwined.  These,  as  already  stated, 
were  of  great  service  in  giving  objectivity  to  the  truths  and 
principles  of  the  theocracy,  rendering  them  more  palpable  to 
men's  view,  and  lending,  as  it  were,  outward  sense  to  faith,  that 
it  might,  through  the  near  and  visible,  realize  the  unseen  and 
eternal.  But  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  formed 
to  contract  the  idea  of  God  and  the  interests  of  the  economy 
too  much  within  those  local  and  earthly  bounds  —  to  rest  in 
them,  instead  of  rising  through  them  to  a  higher  sphere  and 
more  enlarged  considerations.  From  want  of  discernment  and 
faith,  multitudes  were  always  giving  way  to  this  tendency,  look- 
ing simply  to  the  temporal  recompense,  and  thereby  becoming 
selfish  and  sordid  in  their  minds ;  regarding  God  as  little  more 
than,  in  the  restricted  heathen  sense,  the  tutelary  God  of  the 
land  and  people  of  Israel — ^yea,  regarding  Him  as,  even  within 
that  local  territory,  chiefly  confining  the  manifestations  of  His 
presence  to  the  place  and  ordinances  in  which  He  chose  to  put 
His  name,  and  by  natural  consequence  regarding  themselves  as 
in  a  position  of  privileged  antagonism  to  the  heathen,  rather 
than  as  furnished  with  peculiar  endowments  and  opportunities 
to  do  them  service.  All  this,  doubtless,  proceeded  on  a  misin- 
terpretation and  abuse  of  the  local  and  earthly  conditions  amid 
which  the  theocracy  was  set,  and  tended,  in  so  far  as  it  might 
be  practised,  virtually  to  subvert  the  ends  of  the  institution. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  matters  took  very  much  the  direction  now  indicated,  and 
that  this  feature  in  the  Jewish  theocracy  proved,  in  the  result, 
a  material  element  of  weakness.  (2.)  As  another  thing  of  this 
description,  must  be  mentioned  the  predominantly  outward  cha- 
racter of  the  means  employed  to  maintain  the  knowledge  of 
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God,  and  a  course  of  obedience  to  His  will.  These  took  the 
distinctive  form  of  law,  and  consequently,  even  when  they  con- 
veyed direct  instruction  as  to  the  things  to  be  believed  and 
done,  they  were  imposed  from  without,  and  formed  a  yoke  of 
service  resting  upon  the  individual,  rather  than  a  spirit  of  life 
springing  up  and  working  within.  Not  only  so,  bat  a  great 
part  of  the  instruction  thus  conveyed,  and  of  the  moral  training 
connected  with  it,  was  tied  to  ritual  forms  and  observances,  in 
which  the  external  act  was  always  the  first  and  most  prominent 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  since  the  object  aimed  at  by  them  was 
first  to  form  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  through  the  habit  to 
establish  the  principle.  Imperfection  was  obvioasly  stamped 
upon  this  mode  of  action ;  and  the  result  was,  that  many  stopped 
short  at  the  earlier  stage  of  the  course,  satisfied  themselves  with 
the  mere  form  of  knowledge  and  of  truth  in  the  law,  and  never 
attained  to  the  inward  power  of  life,  which  becomes  a  law  to 
itself.  Coldness,  formality,  distrust  of  God,  selfishness  of  spirit, 
corruption  of  manners,  necessarily  ensued — how  commonly  and 
fatally,  the  records  of  the  nation  but  too  amply  testify — ^yet  how 
far  from  being  an  inevitable  result  of  the  polity,  how  certainly 
arising  from  a  failure  in  apprehending  or  using  aright  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  it,  equally  appears  from  the  examples  of  faith, 
and  spiritualityi  and  love,  always  found  in  a  select  portion  of 
the  community.  In  short,  the  system,  in  its  ostensible  aspect, 
had  a  tendency  to  the  formal  and  outward,  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  great  majority,  it  was  not  met  by  a  sufficient  counteractive. 
(3.)  Difficulties,  and,  by  reason  of  difficulties,  imperfections  of 
administration,  ihust  be  named  as  a  third  great  element  of  weak- 
ness in  the  theocratic  constitution,  and  of  comparative  failure  in 
its  working.  The  administration  of  affairs,  as  to  its  ultimate 
authority  and  power,  was  in  the  hands  of  God  Himself ;  but, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  was  necessarily  exercised  by  those 
who  were  put  in  stations  of  trust,  and  were  more  peculiarly 
called  to  act  as  His  servants.  Now  these  were  not  only  beset 
by  the  difficulties  arising  from  human  frailty  and  imperfection 
in  themselves,  but  by  special  difficulties  adhering  to  the  law 
they  had  to  administer.  For  this  law,  as  we  have  said,  however 
outward  in  form,  was  still  essentially  inward  in  principle;  it 
was  the  law  of  Him  who  is  emphatically  a  Spirit,  and  required 
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nothing  less  than  habitual  holiness  in  heart  and  conduct.     To 
administer  such  a  law  properly,  required  discernment  of  spirits, 
as  well  as  observance  of  outward  actions;  it  required  often 
dealings  with  the  conscience ;  and  this,  again,  could  not  be 
adequately  performed  except  by  those  who  had  themselves  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man.    Then  the 
sanctions  of  the  law,  which,  for  deliberate  overt  transgressions, 
imposed  the  penalty  of  death — necessarily  imposed  it,  for  other- 
wise there  could  have  been  no  proper  exhibition  of  sin  and 
holiness,  as  they  are  known  in  the  divine  government— these 
sanctions  brought  other  difficulties  into  the  administration.    For 
men  who  had  themselves  imperfect  views  of  sin  and  holiness, 
naturally  felt  averse  to  the  enforcement  of  what  was  threatened; 
offences  were  suffered  to  proceed  with  impunity ;  ^  the  law  was 
slacked,  and  judgment  did  not  proceed  ;'  and,  from  the  mixed 
state  of  things  which  in  consequence  resulted,  neither  could  the 
blessing  nor  the  curse  be  made  good  in  such  a  way  as  to  mani- 
fest fully  the  righteousness  of  God.     First,  partial  disorders ; 
then  general  decay;  finally,  total  decrepitude  and  dissolution 
came  on.    (4.)  Once  more,  an  element  of  weakness  and  imper- 
fection in  the  old  theocracy,  and  the  fundamental  ground, 
indeed,  of  all  the  others,  consisted  in  the  defective  nature  of  its 
revelations,  in  those  things  especially  which  concern  the  relation 
of  God  to  man.    Near  as  God  was  to  Israel,  and  accessible  in 
worship,  compared  with  what  He  was  to  the  heathen,  there  was 
still  a  great  gulph.    Satisfaction  was  not  yet  made  to  the  deeper 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  soul.     The  demands  of  law  and 
the  guilt  of  sin  stood  more  prominently  out  than  the  riches  of 
divine  grace,  and  righteousness,  and  love.    A  thick  veil  hung 
over  the  things  which  were  to  form  the  great  redemption  of 
man,  and  which,  when  they  came,  were  to  exert  the  mightiest 
influence  upon  the  soul  for  good,  and  in  a  manner  transfigure 
the  entire  state  of  a  believer's  condition.    For  want  of  these, 
the  theocracy  in  Israel  was  necessarily  defective  in  the  more 
vital  functions,  and  naturally  became  partial  and  imperfect  in 
its  actual  working.     On  this  account,  also,  it  had  to  stand  so 
much  in  the  outer  sphere  of  things,  the  higher  and  better  being 
as  yet  not  directly  available ;  and  so,  in  comparison  of  what  was 
to  come,  it  might  fitly  be  designated  '  weak  and  unprofitable.* 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  perceive  that  the  Jewish  theo* 
cracy,  as  to  its  actual  working,  was  of  a  mixed  description.  It 
had  results  connected  with  it  of  a  most  important  and  interesting 
character,  on  account  of  which  the  world  then,  and  indeed  for 
all  time,  has  become  largely  its  debtor.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  were  imperfections  in  its  framework,  which  gave  rise  to 
many  failures  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  it  aimed  at ;  so 
that  the  idea  it  embodied  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was 
never  more  than  very  partially  realized,  and,  as  became  but  too 
manifest  in  the  progress  of  time,  could  not  be  realized  under  so 
imperfect  and  provisional  a  state  of  things. 

III.  Still  it  did  not  properly  die ;  for  nothing  that  is  of  God 
perishes,  or  ultimately  fails  of  its  destination  :  in  so  far  as  there 
may  be  change,  it  can  only  be  in  the  particular  form  assumed, 
or  the  mode  of  operation.  This  will  appear  in  regard  to  the 
subject  before  us,  if  we  turn  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  consider 
the  Jewish  theocracy  in  respect  to  its  ulterior  development  and 
final  issues. 

There  was  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  and  the  worldly  kingdoms  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  and  for  a  time  overborne.  ^  Their  end  and 
aim,'  so  the  difference  is  drawn  even  by  Ewald  in  his  Historif 
of  the  Jeunsh  People^  '  lay  only  in  themselves,  rose  into  strength 
through  human  power  and  caprice,  and  again  passed  away. 
But  here  (viz.  in  the  Jewish  theocracy)  we  have,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  kingdom  which  finds  its  origin  and  its  aim 
external  to  itself,  which  did  not  come  into  being  of  man,  nor  of 
man  attained  to  its  future  increase ;  therefore  a  kingdom  which, 
itself  affecting  only  what  is  divine,  carries  also  in  its  bosom  the 
germ  of  an  eternal  duration,  in  spite  of  all  incidental  change, 
preserves  still  its  inner  truth,  and  revives  anew  in  Christianity 
as  with  the  freshness  of  a  second  youth.'  ^  It  was  not,  however, 
reserved  for  the  historian  of  the  past  to  discover  this  mark  of 
superiority  in  the  theocratic  kingdom ;  it  was  done  as  well  by 
the  prophets  of  the  future,  and  never  more  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally than  when  the  external  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  were  in 
tlie  most  enfeebled  or  prostrate  condition.     ^Unto  us  a  child 

^  Geschichte,  ii.  188. 
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is  born/  said  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when  everything 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  '  unto  us  a  Son  is  given ;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder :  and  His  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  His  govern- 
ment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it 
with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.' 
Not  only  so;  but  when  the  kingdom  liad  fallen  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, and  to  the  eye  of  sense  lay  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Babylon 
as  with  an  irrecoverable  doom,  that  precisely  was  the  time,  and 
Babylon  itself  the  place,  chosen  by  God  to  reveal,  through  His 
servant  Daniel,  the  certain  resuirection  of  the  kingdom,  and  its 
ultimate  triumph  over  all  rival  powers  and  adverse  influences. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  Chaldean  and  other  worldly  king- 
doms, which  were  all  destined  to  pass  away,  and  become  as  the 
dust  of  the  summer  threshing-floor,  he  announced  the  setting 
up  of  a  kingdom  by  the  God  of  heaven,  which  should  never  be 
destroyed, — a  kingdom  which,  in  principle,  should  be  the  same 
with  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  in  history  should  form  but  a 
renewal  and  prolongation,  in  happier  circumstances,  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  for  it  was  to  be,  as  of  old,  a  kingdom  of  priests  to  God, 
or  of  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  and  as  such, 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  which  all  dominions  were  to  serve  and 
obey.  And  as  this  kingdom  was  imaged  in  the  visions  of  Daniel 
by  one  having  the  appearance  of  a  son  of  man,  so  did  it  begin, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  to  assume  a  formal 
existence  in  the  pei'son  of  Him  who  purposely  took  the  title 
of  Son  of  Man  to  Himself,  that  He  might  be  the  more  easily 
recognised  as  the  Head  of  Daniel's  kingdom  of  saints  —  the 
Reviver  of  the  Old,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Founder  of  the 
New  —  coming  to  establish,  as  of  Himself,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  yet  coming  to  occupy  the  throne  of  His  father 
David.  What  indeed  was  the  end  and  purpose  of  His  mission  ? 
What  the  design  of  His  sufferings  and  death  ?  Simply  to  raise 
up  for  Himself  a  community  of  saints — a  royal  priesthood,  with 
whom,  and  through  whom,  He  might  exercise  dominion  in  the 
earth.  And  so,  as  the  world  began  with  a  theocratic  paradise, 
in  which  God  associated  Himself  in  closest  fellowship  with 
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man,  and  man,  in  turn,  acknowledged  no  law,  was  subject  to 
no  authority  but  God's;  in  like  manner,  it  shall  end  with  a 
paradise  and  theocracy  restored,  when  no  kingdom  shall  any 
longer  appear  but  tlie  Lord's,  and  to  the  furthest  bounds  of  the 
earth  the  saints  shall  live  and  reign  with  Him  in  glory. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  with  Christ's  appearance  and  work  for 
the  salvation  of  men — in  other  words,  with  the  institution  of 
the  New  Testament  Church — that  we  are  to  connect  the  theo- 
cracy in  its  new,  more  expanded,  and  permanent  form.    And 
yet,  in  what  may  be  designated  the  most  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  this  form,  in  the  comparative  disuse  of  the  outward 
and  carnal   for   the   more  inward  and   spiritual   elements  of 
strength,  it  might  not  improperly  be  said  that  the   times  of 
Daniel  and  the  captivity  formed  the  turning-point  from  the 
Old  to  the  New,  and  that  thenceforward  the  one  was  con- 
tinually shading  into  the  other.    The  external  framework  and 
political  aspect  of  the  kingdom,  in  its  original  and  independent 
state,  had  assimilated  it  too  much  to  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world, — had  always  had  the  effect  of  taking  off  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  the  things  in  which  their  polity  differed  from  that 
of  others, — had  led  them,  in  short,  from  undue  regard  to  the 
external  and  secular  features  in  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, to  lose  sight  of  the  great  truths  and  principles  which  con- 
stituted the  real  elements  of  its  strength  and  permanence.    The 
special  efforts  put  forth  from  time  to  time  to  check  this  car- 
nalizing tendency,  had  proved  unavailing.    The  mission,  for 
example,  of  Samson — the   externally  strong,   but  internally 
weak,  Nazarite — so  singularly  furnished,  and  yet  accomplish- 
ing so  little  (in  each  respect  the  exact  type  of  the  people) ;  the 
higher  and  more  successful  mission  of  Samuel,  who,  shortly 
after  the  times  of  Samson,  and  by  no  weapons  of  war,  but  by 
the  spiritual  agency  of  God's  word,  and  the  labours  of  like- 
minded  men,  trained  and  drawn  together  by  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  brought  in  a  period  of  revival ;  the  occasional  missions 
and  still  higher  gifts  of  the  later  prophets ;  as  also  the  earnest 
spiritual  strivings  of  David,  and  some  of  his  better  successors, 
in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom, — these  things,  and  others 
of  a  like  kind,  though  all  pointing  in  one  direction,  and  per- 
petually sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  people  a  call  to  look  to  the 
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realities  of  divine  truth  and  righteousness,  enshrined  in  their 
peculiar  polity  as  the  bulwarks  of  their  safety  and  wellbeing, 
were  never  more  than  partial  and  transitory  in  their  influence. 
The  more  carnal  elements  of  power — worldly  resources  and 
expedients — the  things  in  which  they  resembled,  not  those  in 
which  they  differed  from,  the  nations  of  heathendom,  always 
rose  to  the  ascendant,  and  marred  the  proper  working  of 
the  theocracy  by  the  carnality  and  corruption  of  the  world. 
Hence,  as  a  last  resort,  the  Lord  laid  prostrate  the  independ- 
ence of  the  kingdom,  annihilated  its  political  power  by  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  by  the  captivity  and  sub- 
sequent dispersion  of  the  people,  suspended,  to  a  large  extent, 
even  the  more  peculiar  observances  of  worship.  They  were 
thus  driven  more  from  the  outward  shell  to  the  inward  kernel, 
and  led  to  seek  the  ground  of  their  strength  and  relative  supe- 
riority in  the  grand  truths  and  principles  of  the  theocracy. 
And  seeking  it  thus,  they  found  that,  even  amid  external 
ruin,  the  way  was  still  open  to  the  greatest  power  and  glory. 
Daniel  and  his  companions  in  Babylon,  by  their  uncompro- 
mising adherence  to  the  truth,  and  the  special  direction  and 
support  they  in  consequence  received  from  the  hand  of  God, 
showed  in  Babylon  itself  that  a  might  slumbered  in  their  arm 
which  was  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  which  enabled  them 
at  the  very  seat  of  the  world's  empire  to  attain  a  commanding 
place  of  power  and  influence, — a  type  of  that  victorious  energy 
and  progressive  advancement  to  glory  which  were  destined  to 
appear  in  the  true,  the  spiritual  members  of  the  theocracy. 
And  sad  and  humiliating  as  the  condition  of  the  covenant 
people  was  in  one  respect,  yet  in  another  and  higher  respect 
important  benefits  accrued  to  them  from  their  period  of  exile, 
from  the  comparative  meanness  of  their  circumstances  after 
the  time  of  restoration,  and  their  prolonged  dispersion  through- 
out the  cities  of  heathendom.  For  these  led,  among  other 
things,  to  the  institution  of  the  synagogue,  with  its  simpler 
forms  of  worship,  and  helped  materially  to  work  the  people 
into  a  greater  freedom  from  what  was  local  and  outward ;  it 
spiritualized  and  elevated  their  ideas  of  divine  things,  and  en- 
larged their  opportunities  of  displaying  the  banner  which  God 
had  given  them  because  of  the  truth,  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 
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A  great  advance  was  thus  made  in  the  fortunes  tliat  befell 
the  theocracy  and  its  people,  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  institution  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 
What  was  earthly  and  carnal  in  it  was  made  to  fall  into  com- 
parative abeyance,  that  the  glory  of  its  spiritual   excellence 
might  be  brought  more  prominently  into  view.     But  it  was 
only  by  the  mission  of  Christ  that  the  change  was  properly 
effected,  and  that  provision  was  fully  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theocratic  kingdom  among  men.     By  the  union  in 
His  person  of  the  divine  and  human,  by  the  infinite  satisfac- 
tion accomplished  in  His  death  for  sin,  by  the  clear  revela- 
tions of  His  word,  and  the  plentiful  endowments  of  His  Spirit, 
the  truth  embodied  in  the  old  theocracy  was  extricated  from 
its  cumbrous  environments,  and  raised  to  a  nobler  elevation. 
And  by  the  institution  of  a  Church  founded  in  this  truth, — ^a 
Church  confined  to  no  local  territory  or  temporal  jurisdictions, 
but  chartered  with  the  rights  of  universal  citizenship,  holding 
directly  of  Christ  as  its  Divine  Head,  and  committed  to  the 
hands  of  those  who  in  every  place  might  receive  His  Gospel 
and  exhibit  the  virtues  of  His  divine  life, — ^by  such  an  institu- 
tion He  set  the  theocratic  principle  on  a  new  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  armed  it  with  a  commission  to  bear  sway  throughout 
the  habitable  globe.     A  noble  calling,  indeed,  for  the  Church 
to  have  received !     Would   that  she   had   always  understood 
aright  its  nature,  and  entered  into  the  mind  of  Christ  as  to  the 
way  by  which  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  I     How  plain  did 
all  seem  to  have  been  made  to  her  hand  by  the  course  of  pre- 
paration going  before,  and  still  more  by  the  actual  teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles  I     In  laying  the   foundations  of  the 
Church,  and  labouring  to  give  the  right  tone  as  well  as  the 
needed  impulse  to  future  times,  how  carefully  did  they  abstain 
from  intermeddling  with  anything  but  the  truth  of  God,  and 
its  manifestation  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men !     How 
clear  was  it  that  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  not  carnal, 
but  spiritual  I     They  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  power ;  and,  rejecting  all  others  as  unsuitable  to  their 
vocation,  they  sought  'by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long- 
suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned, 
by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armour  of 
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righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,' — by  sucli 
means,  but  only  by  such,  they  sought  to  raise  men  into  living 
fellowship  with  God,  and  bring  6od*s  will  and  authority  to  rule 
in  the  affairs  of  men. 

But  the  Church  had  not  proceeded  far  on  her  course  till  she 
began  to  distrust  these  spiritual  weapons,  and  by  a  retrograde 
movement  fell  back  upon  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements 
which  in  earlier  times  had  proved  the  constant  source  of  im- 
perfection and  failure,  and  from  which  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament  should  have  counted  it  her  distinctive  privilege 
to  be  free.  Instead  of  the  conmion  priesthood  of  believing 
souls,  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  and  dwelling  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  a  select  priesthood  of  artificial 
distinctions  and  formal  service  were  constituted  the  chief  de- 
positaries of  grace  and  virtue ;  instead  of  the  simple  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth  to  the  heart,  there  came  the  muffled  drapery 
of  symbolical  rites  and  bodily  ministrations ;  and  for  the  patient 
endurance  of  evil,  or  the  earnest  endeavour  to  overcome  it  with 
good,  resort  was  had  to  the  violence  of  the  sword,  and  the 
coercive  measures  of  arbitrary  power.  Strange  delusion !  As 
if  the  mere  form  and  shadow  of  the  truth  were  mightier  than 
the  truth  itself — or  the  circumstantial  adjuncts  of  the  faitli  were 
of  more  worth  than  its  essential  attributes — or  the  crouching 
dread  and  enforced  subjection  of  bondmen  were  a  sacrifice  to 
God  more  acceptable  than  the  childlike  and  ready  obedience  of 
loving  hearts !  Such  a  depravation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
could  not  fail  to  carry  its  own  curse  and  judgment  along  with 
it ;  and  history  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  as  men's  views 
went  out  in  this  false  direction,  the  tide  of  carnality  and  cor- 
ruption flowed  in  ;  the  Christian  theocracy,  as  of  old  the  Jewish, 
was  carried  captive  by  the  world ;  the  spouse  became  an  harlot. 

This  mournful  defection  was  descried  from  the  outset,  and 
in  vivid  colours  was  portrayed  on  the  page  of  prophetic  revela- 
tion, as  a  warning  to  the  Church  to  beware  of  compromising 
the  truth  of  God,  or  attempting  to  seek  the  living  among  the 
dead.  What  constitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and 
should  ever  have  been  regarded  as  forming  the  main  secret  of 
its  strength,  is  the  extent  to  which  its  tidings  furnish  an  insight 
into  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  power  it  confers  on  those  who 
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receive  it  to  look  as  with  open  face  into  the  realities  of  the 
divine  kingdom.  Doing  this  in  a  manner  altogether  its  own, 
it  reaches  the  depths  of  thonght  and  feeling  in  the  bosom,  takes 
possession  of  the  inner  man,  and  implants  there  a  spirit  of  life, 
which  works  with  sovereign  power  on  the  things  around  it,  and 
casts  aside,  as  being  no  longer  needed,  the  external  props  and 
apph'ances  that  were  required  bj  the  demands  of  a  feebler  age. 
Not  that  Christianity  is  altogether  independent  of  outward 
things,  and  refuses  the  aid  of  the  world  in  so  far  as  this  may 
be  of  service  in  providing  defences  for  the  truth,  or  securing 
for  it  a  free  course  an^  a  favourable  consideration  among  men. 
There  are  respects  in  which  the  earth  can  help  the  woman. 
And  the  very  tendency  of  the  truth  to  work  from  within  out- 
wards,— to  work  on  till  it  bring  under  its  sway  the  whole  domain, 
first  of  the  personal  relations,  then  of  the  social,  finally  of  the 
public  and  political, — naturally  leads,  and  in  a  sense  compels, 
those  who  are  conscious  of  its  power,  to  make  everything  under 
their  control  subservient  to  its  design.  How  far  they  may 
rightfully  go  in  this  direction  can  only,  with  ffood  men,  be  a 
question  of  fitness  and  propriety,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
state  of  the  Church,  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  itself.  But  with  such  men  it  never  ought  to  be, 
it  never  can  justlt/  be,  a  question,  whether  the  external  should 
be  brought  in  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
so  as  to  allow  the  truth  to  be  overshadowed  by  outward  pomp 
and  circumstance,  impeded  in  its  working  by  the  restraints  of 
worldly  power,  or  thrust  upon  men's  consciences  by  weapons 
of  violence.  For  the  kingdom  established  by  the  Gospel  is 
essentially  spiritual, — it  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  when  true  to  itself,  and  con- 
ducted in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  its  Divine  Head,  it  must 
ever  give  to  tlie  spiritual  the  ascendency  over  the  carnal,  and 
look  for  its  gradual  extension  and  final  triumph  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  truth  itself. 

Therefore — to  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  and  to  indicate, 
in  a  word,  how  one  part  links  itself  with  another,  and  all  with 
the  responsibilities  of  a  Christian  calling — the  Spirit-endowed 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  theocracy  in  its  new,  its  higher,  its 
perennial  form;  since  it  is  that  in  which  God  peculiarly  dwellsy 
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and  with  which  He  identifies  His  character  and  glory.  Every 
individual  member  of  this  Church,  according  to  the  proper  idea 
of  his  calling,  is  a  king  and  a  priest  to  God ;  therefore  not  in 
bondage  to  the  world,  nor  dividing  between  the  world  and 
God,  but  recognising  God  in  all,  honouring  and  obeying  God, 
and  receiving  power,  as  a  prince  with  God,  to  prevail  over 
the  opposition  and  wickedness  of  the  world.  Every  particular 
Church,  in  like  manner,  is,  according  to  the  idea  of  its  calling, 
an  organized  community  of  such  kings  and  priests ;  therefore 
bound  to  strive  that  the  idea  may  be  realized  by  the  united 
strenuousness  of  its  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the 
steady  growth  of  its  members  toward  a  state  in  which  they 
shall  be  without  spot  and  blameless.  The  more  this  is  the  case, 
the  more  is  the  prayer  of  the  Church  fulfilled,  'Thy  kingdom 
come;'  and  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  that  happy  time,  when 
all  power,  and  authority,  and  rule,  shall  give  way  before  the 
one  heaven-anointed  King,  to  whom  the  heritage  of  the  earth 
belongs. 


APPENDIX  A. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  REFORMERS  REGARDING  THE  SABBATH.— 

P.  142. 

TVe  regret  that  Hengstenberg,  in  his  recent  treatise  on  the  Lord^s  day, 
takes  mach  the  same  course  with  those  referred  to  in  the  note,  of  produc- 
ing quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  that  present  only  one 
side  of  their  opinions,  and  without  any  qualifying  statement  as  to  there 
being  grounds  on  which  they  also  acknowledge  the  abiding  obligation  of  a 
weekly  Sabbath.  Any  one  would  conclude,  from  the  representation  he  has 
given,  that  the  stream  of  sentiment  ran  entirely  in  one  direction.  There 
are  undoubtedly  very  strong,  and  what  might  readily  seem  at  first  sight 
quite  conclusive  declarations  in  the  writings  and  authorized  standards  of 
the  Reformers,  against  sabbatical  observances.  Thus  Luther,  in  his  Larger 
Catechism,  says,  ^  God  set  apart  the  seventh  day,  and  appointed  it  to  be 
observed,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  considered  holy  above  all 
others;  and  this  command,  as  far  as  the  outward  observance  was  con- 
cerned, was  given  to  the  Jews  alone,  that  they  should  abstain  from  hard 
labour  and  rest,  in  order  that  both  man  and  beast  might  be  refreshed,  and 
not  be  worn  out  by  constant  work.  Therefore  this  commandment,  literally 
understood,  does  not  apply  to  us  Christians ;  for  it  is  entirely  outward, 
like  other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  bound  to  modes,  and  persons, 
and  times,  and  customs,  all  of  which  are  now  left  free  by  Christ.*  So 
again,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  expressing  not  only  the  mind  of  Lather, 
but  also  of  Melancthon  and  the  leading  Lutheran  Reformers :  ^  Great  dis- 
putes have  arisen  concerning  the  change  of  the  law,  concerning  the  cere- 
monies of  the  new  law,  concerning  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  which  have 
all  sprung  from  the  false  persuasion,  that  the  worship  in  the  Church  ought 
to  correspond  to  the  I^vitical  service.  They  who  think  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord^s  day  was  instituted  by  the  Church  in  place  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  a  necessary  thing,  completely  err.  Scripture  grants  that  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  now  is  free ;  for  it  teaches  that,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel,  Mosaic  ceremonies  are  no  longer  necessary.*  To 
add  only  one  more,  and  that  from  the  Reformed  Church,  the  Helvetic 
Confession,  drawn  up  in  1566,  after  referring  to  the  observance  of  Sunday 
in  early  times,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  it,  adds  the  following 
statement :  ^  But  we  do  not  tolerate  here  either  superstition  or  the  Jewish 
mode  of  observance.  For  we  do  not  believe  that  one  day  is  holier  than 
VOL.  II.  2K 
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another,  or  that  rest  in  itself  is  pleasing  to  God.    We  keep  the  Sunday, 
not  the  Sabbath,  by  a  voluntary  observance.* 

Now,  we  freely  admit  that  such  statements,  taken  by  themselves,  and 
viewed  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  might  very  naturally  be 
understood  to  imply  an  absolute  freedom  from  any  proper  obligation  to 
keep  the  Lord's  day.  But  it  ought,  first  of  all,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  subject  engaged  a  comparatively  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
Reformers,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  did,  they  were  placed  in  circumstances 
fitted  to  give  a  peculiar  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  language.  There  is  no 
regular  and  systematic  treatise  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  works  of  the  more 
eminent  divines  of  that  period ;  it  is  only  incidentally  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  other  points,  such  as  the  power  of  the  Church  in  decreeing 
ceremonies,  or  briefly  discussed  in  their  commentaries  on  Scripture,  or, 
finally,  made  the  subject  of  a  few  paragraphs  under  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, in  their  elements  of  Christian  doctrine.  A  few  minutes  might  suffice 
to  read  what  each  one  of  the  Reformers  has  left  on  record  concerning  the 
permanent  obligation  of  the  Sabbath ;  indeed  that  part  of  the  question  is 
rather  summarily  decided  on,  than  calmly  and  satisfactorily  examined.  It 
was  only  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  con- 
troversy arose  concerning  it  in  HoUand,  that  it  began  to  attract  much 
notice  on  the  Continent,  and  that  a  careful  investigation  was  made  into  the 
grounds  of  its  existing  obligation.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  famous  Synod 
of  Dort,  considerable  heats  had  been  occasioned  by  the  subject  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Zealand ;  and  with  the  view  of  somewhat  allaying  these,  or  at 
least  restraining  them  within  certain  bounds,  that  Synod,  in  one  of  its  last 
sederunts,  held  on  the  17th  May  1618,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  foreign 
deputies,  passed  certain  resolutions,  which  were  intended  to  serve  as  in- 
terim rules  for  the  direction  of  those  who  might  still  choose  to  agitate  the 
controversy,  until  it  might  be  fully  and  formally  discussed  in  a  future 
synod.  These  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  course  of  one  day,  and  were 
carried  with  the  consent  of  the  Zealand  brethren  themselves,  so  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  nearly  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Dutch  Church  at  that  period.  They  are  as  follows : — ^  1.  In  the  Fourth 
Commandment  there  is  something  ceremonial  and  something  moral ;  2.  Hie 
ceremonial  was  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  rigid  observance  of 
that  day  prescribed  to  the  Jewish  people ;  3.  But  the  moral  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain and  stated  day  was  appointed  for  the  worship  of  God^  and  such  rest 
as  is  necessary  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  devout  meditation  upon  Him ; 
4.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  having  been  abrogated,  the  Lord^s  day  must 
be  solemnly  sanctified  by  Christians ;  5.  From  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
this  day  was  always  observed  in  the  ancient  Catholic  Church ;  6.  The  day 
must  be  so  consecrated  to  divine  worship,  that  there  shall  be  a  cessation 
from  all  servile  works,  excepting  those  which  are  done  on  account  of  some 
present  necessity,  and  from  such  recreations  as  are  discordant  with  the 
worship  of  God.' 

The  publishing  of  these  resolutions  had  not  the  desired  effect ;  for  neither 
did  the  controversy  cease,  nor  was  it  carried  on  within  the  prescribed 
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bounds.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  treatise  on  the  subject  was  published 
by  Gromar,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Calyinists,  disputing  two  or  three  of 
the  resolutions.  He  was  soon  replied  to  at  considerable  length  by  Waleus ; 
and  still  more  elaborately,  some  years  later,  by  J.  Altingius.  It  was  then 
first  that  the  points  connected  with  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  came  to  be  fully  discussed  in  the  Churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. And  if  certain  mistakes  in  the  way  of  handling  the  matter  appeared 
in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  divines,  we  may  be  the  less  surprised,  when  we 
know  the  comparatively  small  share  it  had  in  their  inquiries  and  medita- 
tions.^ 

But  if  we  further  take  into  account  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  we  shall  be  still  less  surprised  at  the  particular  error  they 
adopted ;  for  these  naturaUy  gave  their  minds  the  bias  which  led  them  to 
embrace  it  The  gigantic  system  of  heresy  and  corruption  against  which 
they  had  to  contend,  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  multitude  of  its 
superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  substitution  of  an  outward 
attendance  upon  these  for  a  simple  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  ground  of  men^s 
acceptance  before  Grod.  This  false  method  of  salvation  by  works  had 
branched  itself  out  into  so  many  ramifications,  and  had  taken  such  a 
powerful  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  Reformers  were  in  a  manner 
constrained  to  speak  of  all  outward  observances  as  in  themselves  worthless, 
and  not  properly  required  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  They  represented, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  inward  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  its  in- 
dependence of  things  in  themselves  outward  and  ceremonial,  so  that  no 
bodily  service,  merely  as  such,  was  incumbent  upon  Christians  as  it  had 
been  in  Judaism,  but  was  only  to  be  used  as  a  help  for  ministering  to,  or 
an  occasion  for  exercising  the  graces  of,  a  Christian  life.  Hence,  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  difference  of  days  and  distinctions  of  food  are  classed 
together,  as  things  about  which  so  many  false  opinions  had  gathered,  that 
*  though  in  themselves  indifferent,  they  had  become  no  longer  so.'  And 
the  false  opinions  are  particularly  specified  to  be  such  as  tended  to  produce 
the  conviction,  that  people  thought  themselves  entitled  by  those  corporeal 
satisfactions  to  deserve  the  remission  of  their  sins.  Melancthon,  in  his 
defence  of  that  Confession,  arguing  against  the  idea  so  prevalent  regarding 
the  Church  and  her  external  ceremonies,  affirms  that  *  the  apostles  did  not 
wish  us  to  consider  such  rites  as  necessary  to  our  justification  before  God. 
They  did  not  wish  to  impose  any  burden  of  that  kind  upon  our  consciences; 
did  not  wish  that  righteousness  and  sin  should  be  placed  in  the  observance 
of  days,  of  food,  and  such  things.  Nay,  Paul  declares  opinions  of  such  a 
kind  to  be  doctrines  of  devils.'  In  like  manner,  Calvin,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  Fourth  Commandment,  contained  in  his  Institutes,  says,  that 
as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  but  a  shadow  of  Christ,  *  there  ought  to  be 
amongst  Christians  no  superstitious  observance  of  days ; '  and  that  to  re- 

'  For  a  fall,  interesting,  and  impartial  account  of  the  controversies  waged  in 
Holland  and  also  in  this  country  during  the  seventeenth  century,  see  the  excellent 
work  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  Be  v.  James  Qilflllan,  published  since  this  Appendix 
was  written. 
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giird  the  saDciification  of  every  seyenth,  though  not  precisely  the  last  day 
of  the  week,  as  the  moral  part  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  was  *'  only  to 
change  the  day  in  despite  of  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  in 
the  mind  the  conviction  of  its  sanctity.'  Quotations  oi  a  like  import  might 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely ;  but  there  can  be  no  need  for  it,  as  all 
who  are  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  times  and  writings  of  the 
Reformers  must  know  that,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare  they  were  called  to  wage, 
such  expressions  regarding  outward  ceremonies  in  general,  and  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Lord's  day  in  particular,  are  both  of  frequent  occurreDee 
and  easily  accounted  for.  At  the  same  time,  though  such  expressions  un- 
questionably involve  a  doctrinal  error,  so  far  as  the  Lord's  day  at  least  is 
eoncemed,  no  one  really  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  their  writings  can 
need  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  mere  opus  operatum — ^the  outward  service 
alone  that  is  there  spoken  of.  Nothing  more,  after  all,  is  meant,  than 
that  the  kingdom  of  €rod  is  not  meat  and  drink, — ^that  there  is  no  essential 
inherent  sanctity  in  the  days  and  observances  considered  by  themselves, 
as  apart  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  used,  and  the  ends  for  whidi 
they  are  appointed.  That  the  Reformers  did  not  mean  the  statements 
referred  to  to  be  taken  in  the  most  unqualified  sense,  is  evident  alone  from 
their  views  of  the  primeval  Sabbath.  They  held,  we  believe,  without  any 
exception  worth  naming,  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  appointed  at  the  crea- 
tion had  a  universal  aspect,  and  has  a  descending  obligation  to  future 
times.  We  have  already  given  the  judgment  of  Calvin,  and  also  of 
Luther,  upon  this  subject. — (See  p.  142.) 

Beza  was  of  the  same  mind,  as  will  appear  from  a  quotation  to  be  pro- 
duced shortly.  So  also  Peter  Martyr,  who,  in  his  Loci  Com.^  says :  *  God 
could  indeed  have  appointed  all  or  many  days  for  His  own  wozvhip ;  but 
since  He  knew  that  we  were  doomed  to  eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our 
face.  He  rested  one  in  seven,  on  which,  discarding  other  works,  we  shonkl 
apply  to  that  alone.'  And  Bullinger,  who  says  on  Matt  xiL :  *  Sabbath 
signifies  rest,  and  is  taken  for  that  day  which  was  consecrated  to  rest  But 
the  observance  of  that  rest  was  always  famous  and  of  highest  antiquity,  not 
invented  and  brought  forth  for  the  first  time  by  Moses  when  he  introduced 
the  law ;  for  in  the  Decalogue  it  is  said,  **  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy,"  thereby  admonishing  them  that  it  was  of  ancient  institution.* 
And  to  pass  over  many  of  the  learned  writers,  from  whom  similar  extracts 
might  be  taken,  we  conclude  with  the  testimony  of  Parens,  who,  though 
not  properly  a  Reformer,  was  yet  the  disciple  of  the  Reformers,  and  who, 
in  his  commentary  on  Gen.  IL  3,  says :  *  It  pertains  to  lu  to  keep  holy  the 
day  sanctified  by  God,  by  imitating  His  rest  To  imitate  the  rest  oi  God 
is  not  to  be  idle,  to  do  nothing,  for  God  was  not  idle,  nor  did  He  bless 
idleness ;  neither  is  it  to  feign  that  a  sanctity  was  impressed  upon  that  day 
(as  hypocrites  do,  who  make  an  idol  of  the  Sabbath) ;  but  it  is,  according 
to  God*8  example,  to  cease  from  our  works,  that  is,  from  sins,  which  pit>- 
perly  are  our  works,  tending  most  of  all  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  and  from 
the  labours  of  this  life,  to  which  the  six  days  are  destined.    It  Is,  further. 
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to  apply  the  Sabbath  to  divine  worship,  by  teaching,  hearing,  meditating, 
doing  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God,  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  salvation.  Such  sancti- 
fication  is  suitable  every  day ;  for  in  blessing  the  seventh  day,  God  did  not 
curse  other  days ;  but  the  sanctification  was,  by  way  of  distinction,  pro* 
nounced  upon  that  day,  on  which  no  other  labours  were  to  entangle  us.^ 

It  is  evident,  that  with  such  views  regarding  the  original  appointment 
and  descending  obligation  of  a  weekly  Sabbath,  the  Reformers  could  only 
have  disowned  the  duty  of  keeping  a  Christian  Sabbath  by  being  incon- 
sistent with  themselves^  and  could  only  have  denied  the  abiding  obligation 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment  by  holding  some  peculiar  notions  (different 
from  those  now  generally  entertained)  respecting  the  import  of  that  com- 
mandment We  believe  that  they  were  at  one  in  holding  the  Decalogue  to 
be  the  revelation  of  the  moral  law,  and  as  such,  therefore,  binding  in  all  its 
precepts  upon  men  of  every  age  and  condition  of  life.  As  a  specimen,  we 
may  take  what  Melancthon  says  of  the  relation  of  the  Decalogue  to  the 
law  of  nature  (Op.  iL  p.  250  sq.,  ed.  1562),  where  he  refers  to  the  usual 
threefold  division  of  moral,  ceremonial,  and  political,  but  holds  the  moral 
law  to  be  the  principal,  and  indeed  ^  the  Decalogue  rightly  understood.* 
Then  proceeding  to  describe  the  Decalogue  as  a  whole,  he  says :  *  The 
Moral  Law  is  tJie  eternal  and  unchangeable  wisdom  that  is  in  God,  and 
a  rule  of  righteousness,  distinguishing  what  is  right  from  what  is  wrong — 
commanding  the  one,  and  wilii  severe  indignation  forbidding  the  other ; 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  in  creation  implanted  in  rational  creatures, 
and  afterwards  often  repeated,  and  by  divine  voice  proclaimed,  making 
known  to  men  that  God  is,  and  what  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  Judge  who 
obliges  all  His  rational  creatures  to  be  conformed  to  that  divine  rule  of 
His,  and  condemning  all,  and  denouncing  terrible  destruction  against  what- 
ever is  not  possessed  of  this  conformity.*  In  like  manner,  Calvin,  in  his 
Institutes^  heads  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  Decalogue,  ^  An  explana- 
tion of  the  Moral  Law ;  *  describes  it  as  *  the  rule  of  perfect  righteousness ;' 
and  gives  it  as  the  reason  why  God  has  set  up  this  law  in  writing  before 
us,  '  both  that  it  might  testify  with  more  certainty  what  in  the  law  of 
nature  was  too  obscure,  and  might  more  vividly,  as  by  a  palpable  form, 
strike  oar  mind  and  memory.' 

Regarding  the  Decalogue  in  this  light,  the  Reformers  plainly  ought 
to  have  considered  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  well  as  the  others,  of 
univerBal  and  permanent  obligation.  And  yet  it  is  certain  they  did  not. 
They  laid  down  right  premises  on  the  subject,  while,  by  some  strange 
oversight  or  misapprehension,  they  failed  to  draw  the  conclusion  these 
inevitably  lead  to.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  divines,  that  the 
rest  enjoined  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  of  a  ceremonial  and  typical 
nature, — that,  as  Luther  expresses  himself,  ^  it  was  entirely  outward,*  and 
as  such,  therefore,  consummated  and  done  away  in  Christ  Even  Altingius 
could  not  get  rid  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  consequently  feels  him- 
self necessitated  to  maintain  the  extreme  position,  that  man  was  not  only 
made,  but  also  sinned  and  fell  on  the  sixth  day,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
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Sabbath,  having  been  brought  in  subaeqaent  to  the  fall,  was  even  in  iU 
first  obsenranoe  a  type  of  redemption.  By  such  a  position,  thongfa  too 
improbable  to  be  generally  received,  he  of  course  vindicated  his  consistence 
in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  as  being  from  the  first  of  a  typical 
nature.  The  Reformers,  however,  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  same 
vindication,  not  having  broached  the  opinion  that  the  original  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  was  subsequent  to  the  fall  The  inconsistence  probably 
never  struck  them,  from  the  subject  having  occupied  so  comparatively 
small  a  share  of  their  attention.  And  what  seems  more  than  anything 
else  to  have  misled  them,  was  the  passage  in  Golossians,  where  *  Sabbath- 
days  '  are  classed  by  the  apoeUe  among  the  things  which  were  shadows  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  hence  done  away  when  Christ,  the  substance,  came. 
They  constantly  bring  forward  this  passage  when  speaking  of  the  cere- 
monial and  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

But  how  did  they  reconcile  to  their  own  minds  the  manifest  incon- 
sistence of  at  once  holding  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  be  of  moral  and 
perpetual  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  considering  tiie  sacred  rest 
imposed  in  that  commandment  as  of  a  ceremonial  nature,  and  only  of 
temporary  obligation  ?  There  was  here  a  real  difficulty  in  the  way ;  and 
though  we  find  some  variety  in  their  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  it,  yet  they 
all  concurred  in  introducing  into  this  part  of  the  Decalogue  the  distinction 
— at  variance  as  it  was  with  the  general  view  they  entertained  of  that  code 
of  precepts — that  the  precept  was  partly  ceremonial  and  partly  moraL  It 
was  ceremonial,  as  interdicting  all  servile  work,  and  enjoining  a  day  of 
outward  unbroken  rest, — thus  typifying  the  peaceful  and  blessed  rest  which 
believers  enjoy  in  Christ,  free  alike  from  the  labours  of  sin  and  the  fears  of 
guilt.  But  did  the  typical  stand  in  that  day  of  rest  being  simply  one  in 
every  seven,  or  in  its  being  precisely  the  seventh  and  last  oi  the  ever- 
returning  cycle  ?  Here  we  find  great  diversity  of  opinion.  And  did  the 
moral  stand  in  the  appointment  of  one  day  in  every  seven,  though  not 
precisely  the  last  in  order,  as  a  day  of  bodily  rest  iwd  spiritual  employ- 
ment, or  more  generally,  in  its  requiring  adequate  and  proper  times  to 
be  set  apart  for  these  merciful  and  holy  purposes?  Here  also  no  less 
diversity. 

Some  of  the  Reformers  descended  so  little  into  particulars,  that  we 
cannot,  for  certain,  know  what  opinion  they  held  on  these  points.  For 
example,  Melancthon,  in  his  Loci  TheoU^  and  in  his  treatise  De  Lege 
Divina  (using  almost  the  same  words),  writes  thus :  '  In  this  command- 
ment there  aro  properly  said  to  be  two  parts — ^the  one  natural,  the  other 
moral ;  the  one  the  genus,  the  other  the  species.  Of  the  former  it  is  said 
that  the  natural  part  or  genus  is  perpetual,  and  cannot  be  abrogated,  as 
being  a  command  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  public  ministry,  so 
that  on  some  one  day  the  people  should  be  taught,  and  divinely  appointed 
ceremonies  handled.  But  the  species,  which  bears  respect  to  the  seventh 
day  in  particular,  is  abrogated.*  He  carefully  avoids  saying  whether  he 
looked  upon  the  abolition  as  standing  in  the  change  of  the  day  from  the 
seventh  to  some  other ;  and  also,  whether  the  morality  of  the  command- 
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nent  required  the  day  preserved  to  be  some  one  day  in  every  week.  His 
language  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  positive  decision  on  these  points, 
although  the  natural  inference  is,  that  by  the  day  still  to  be  observed  for 
pious  purposes,  he  meant  one  day  in  each  week ;  and  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  species,  the  mere  removal  of  that  day  from  the  last  to  another  day  of 
the  week — the  first. 

The  opinions  of  the  Reformed  divines,  however,  are  generally  expressed 
with  sufficient  distinctness  upon  the  points  in  question ;  and  they  divide 
themselves  into  two  leading  classes.  One  class,  with  Calvin  at  their  head, 
maintained  that  the  typical  mystery  of  the  sabbatical  rest  stood  not  simply 
in  its  being  held  on  the  seventh  or  last  day,  but  in  that  along  with  the 
other  six  preceding  days  of  work — in  the  number  seven  viewed  as  one 
whole,  and  terminating  in  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  cessation  from  all 
labour.  Hence  the  removal  of  the  day  from  the  last  to  the  first  of  the  week, 
if  the  day  itself  was  still  viewed  in  precisely  the  same  character,  did  not 
essentially  alter  the  nature  of  the  institution  :  the  number  seven  was  still 
preserved,  and  if  viewed  in  the  same  light,  and  in  all  its  parts  held  equally 
binding  as  before,  the  Jewish  ordinance,  in  their  estimation,  was  substan- 
tially retained.  Considering  the  sabbatical  rest,  therefore,  of  every  seventh 
day  as  a  shadow  of  Gospel  realities,  they  conceived  that  the  moral  obliga- 
tion couched  under  the  figure  could  be  carried  no  further  than  to  impose 
the  necessity  of  setting  apart  such  times  as  might  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  worship  of  God ;  but  that  it  did  not  strictly  bind  Christians  to  confine 
themselves  to  one  day  in  seven,  as  if  to  take  more  would  be  to  err  in  ex- 
cess, or  to  take  fewer  would  be  to  err  by  deficiency.  The  exact  length  of 
the  period  which  was  to  separate  one  day  of  rest  from  another,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  they  held  should  be  determined  by  other  considera- 
tions. But  did  they  therefore  question  that  there  should  be  one  in  seven  ? 
Not  in  the  least,  for  there  were  considerations  enough  besides  to  fix  that  as 
the  proper  rotation.  Gromar,  indeed,  says  that  days  for  the  solemn  worship 
and  service  of  God  ought  to  be  more  frequent  now  than  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation  ;  and  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  to  impress  this  upon  the 
minds  of  Christians,  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  undertaking  to  show  the 
abrogation  of  the  Jewish  seventh-day  Sabbath  :  for  God,  he  contends  (in 
sect,  fifth),  imposed  only  one  day  in  seven  upon  the  Jews,  because  they  were 
a  carnal  and  stiff-necked  people,  and  were  burdened  with  many  heavy  cere- 
monies ;  and  hence  arises  a  clear  obligation,  in  the  altered  and  improved 
circumstances  of  Christians,  to  have,  when  they  can,  more  frequent  days  of 
sacred  rest  for  the  worship  of  God.  Gomar  therefore  held  the  propriety, 
and  even  the  obligation,  if  circumstances  permitted,  to  have  a  more  frequent 
than  a  seventh-day  Sabbath. 

But  he  seems  to  stand  alone  in  connecting  such  an  obligation  with  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  The  Reformers,  at  any  rate,  appear  to  have  had 
no  doubt  that  the  day  to  be  observed  for  holy  purposes  was  to  be  one  in 
each  week,  not  excepting  those  of  them  who  took  the  most  general  view  of 
the  moral  obligation  imposed  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  feeling  them- 
selves drawn  to  that  conclusion  by  a  regard  to  the  other  purposes  for  wliich 
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it  was  given,  as  well  as  from  the  primeval  character  of  the  ordinaDce,  and 
the  recorded  procedure  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  keeping  the  first  daj  of 
ihe  week.  Luther,  in  his  German  annotations  on  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, says :  *  Although  the  Sabbath  is  now  abolished,  and  the  Odnadenoe 
is  freed  from  it,  it  is  still  good,  and  even  necessary,  that  men  should  keep 
a  particular  day  in  the  week  for  the  sake  of  the  word  of  God,  on  which 
they  are  to  meditate,  hear,  and  learn,  for  all  cannot  command  every  day ; 
and  nature  also  requires  that  one  day  in  the  week  should  be  kept  quiet, 
without  labour  either  for  man  or  beast.'  In  like  manner,  in  his  Larger 
Catechism,  after  stating  that  the  worship  of  God  is  *  not  now  bound  to 
certain  times,  as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  as  if  this  day  or  that  were  to  be 
preferred  for  such  a  purpose,  for  no  day  is  better  or  more  excellent  than 
another,'  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that  ^  since  the  mass  oi  men  cannot  attend 
on  it  every  day,  from  the  entanglements  of  business,  some  one  day,  at  the 
leasts  in  the  week  must  be  chosen  for  giving  heed  to  that  matter,' — men- 
tioning the  example  set  by  the  Apostolic  Church  in  choosing  tlie  first  day 
of  the  week  as  what  ought  to  determine  the  Church  in  succeeding  times. 
Calvin  is,  if  possible,  still  more  decided ;  for  he  holds,  that  even  as  im- 
posed upon  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  the  Sabbath 
was  designed  not  merely  to  prefigure  spiritual  rest,  but  also  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  engaging  in  religious  exercises,  and  for  a  respite  from 
labour  to  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  And  ^  since  these  two  latter 
reasons,'  he  remarks  in  his  Institutes^  ^  ought  not  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  ancient  shadows,  but  alike  concern  all  ages,  although  the  Sabbath  is 
abolished,  it  yet  has  that  place  among  us,  that  on  stated  days  we  meet 
for  hearing  the  word  of  God,  for  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for 
public  prayers ;  also  that  servants  and  work-people  may  have  a  respite 
from  labour.'  And  a  little  afterwards,  more  expressly,  he  speaks  of  *•  the 
apostle  having  retained  the  Sabbath '  for  the  poor  of  the  Christian  com- 
muuity,  so  far  keeping  up  the  distinction  of  days,  and  of  the  danger  of 
superstition  being  almost  taken  away  by  the  substitution  of  another  day  of 
the  week  for  religious  purposes,  instead  of  that  which  the  Jews  held  to  be 
peculiarly  sacred. 

There  was,  however,  another  class  of  opinions,  or  rather  of  divines 
holding  the  opinion,  that  the  sabbatical  rest,  as  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  was  indeed  typical  of  the  spiritual  rest  of  the 
Gospel,  but  that  the  mystery  or  type  existed  in  the  day  of  rest  being  pre- 
cisely the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week ;  that  the  moral  obligation  con- 
tained in  the  precept  for  all  times  and  ages  was  its  imposing  the  duty  of 
hallowing  one  day  in  seven  ;  and  that,  consequently,  by  changing  the  day 
from  the  last  to  the  first,  which  was  done  by  the  apostles  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  moral  part  of  the  commandment  was  retained  in 
full  force,  while  the  Jewish  mystery  necessarily  ceased.  This  more  correct 
opinion  was,  I  should  say,  more  generally  adopted  by  the  earlier  divines 
after  the  Reformation  than  the  one  just  considered.  Beza  may  first  be 
mentioned,  who  thus  writes  on  Rev.  i.  10  :  *  He  calls  that  day  tM  Lord's^ 
which  Paul  names  the  first  of  the  week  Qaio.  ff«/^«T4»0»  1  Oor.  xvi.  2,  on 
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vhich  day  it  appears  that  even  then  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to 
hold  their  own  regular  meetings,  as  the  Jews  were  wont  to  meet  in  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  concerning  the  sanctification  of  every  seventh  day,  was 
ceremonial,  as  far  (u  it  respected  the  particular  day  of  rest  and  the  legal 
services ;  but  that  as  regards  the  worship  of  God,  it  was  a  precept  of  the 
moral  law,  which  is  perpetual  and  unchanging  during  the  present  life. 
That  day  of  rest  had  stood,  indeed,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  being  as  another  creation  of  a  new  spiri- 
tual world  (according  to  the  language  of  the  prophets),  was  made  the 
occasion  (the  Holy  Spirit,  beyond  doubt,  directing  the  apostles)  for  as- 
suming, instead  of  the  Sabbatii  of  the  former  age,  or  Uie  seventh  day,  the 
first  day  of  this  world,  on  which,  not  the  corporeal  and  corruptible  light 
created  on  the  first  day  of  the  old  world,  but  this  heavenly  and  eternal 
light,  hath  shone  upon  us.  Therefore  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord^s  day 
are  of  apostolical  and  truly  divine  tradition ;  yet  so  that  a  Jewish  cessation 
from  all  work  should  not  be  observed,  since  this  would  manifestly  be  not 
to  abolish  Judaism,  but  only  to  change  what  respected  the  particular  day. 
This,  however,  was  afterwards  introduced  by  Constantine,  as  appears  from 
Eusebius  and  the  laws  of  the  emperor,  and  was  afterwards,  by  succeeding 
emperors,  restrained  within  still  narrower  bounds;  till  at  length,  what  was 
first  instituted  for  a  good  purpose,  and  is  still  properly  retained — namely ,« 
that  the  mind^  freed  from  its  daily  labours^  should  give  it  itself  wholly  up  to 
the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God~~ctjne  to  degenerate  into  mere  Judaism,  or 
rather  the  most  vain  will-worship,  innumerable  other  holy-days  having 
been  added  to  it.* 

This  passage  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that,  according  to  Beza,  the  cere- 
monial part  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  consisted  only  in  the  particular 
day,  and  the  bodily  rest,  and  that  the  moral  part  required  still  one  day  in 
seven  to  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God.  What  he  says  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  rest  should  now  be  observed,  will  fall  to  be  noticed  under  the 
next  head.  Peter  Martyr  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  his  Loci  Communes^ 
under  the  Fourth  Commandment,  remarking,  that '  as  in  other  ceremonies 
there  is  something  abiding  and  eternal,  and  something  changeable  and 
temporal  (as  in  circumcision  and  baptism,  it  is  perpetual  that  they  who 
belong  to  the  covenant  of  God,  and  are  admitted  among  His  people,  should 
be  distinguished  by  some  outward  sign),  the  kind  of  sign  was  changeable 
and  temporary ;  for  that  it  might  be  done,  either  by  the  cutting  off  of  the 
foreskin,  or  by  the  washing  with  water,  God  manijfested  by  His  appoint- 
ment. In  like  manner,  that  one  fixed  day  in  seven  should  be  set  free 
(mancipetur)  for  the  worship  of  God,  is  fixed  and  determined ;  but  whether 
this  or  that  day  should  be  appointed,  is  temporary  and  changeable.'  To 
the  same  effect  also,  Ursinus,  the  friend  of  Melancthon,  in  his  Catechism : 
*  That  the  first  part  of  the  command  (that,  namely,  which  enjoins  the 
keeping  holy  of  a  seventh-day  Sabbath)  is  moral  and  perpetual,  appears 
from  the  end  of  the  institution,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  which  are 
perpetual*    Then,  after  mentioning  these,  he  concludes,  that  as  ^  they 
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relate  to  no  defiDite  period,  bat  to  all  times  and  ages  of  the  vorld,  it 
follows  that  Grod  wished  to  bind  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
even  to  its  end,  to  keep  a  certain  Sabbath.^  And  again :  *  Though  the 
ceremonial  Sabbath  is  abrogated  in  the  New  Testament,  a  moral  Sabbath 
still  remains,  and  itself  therefore  a  kind  of  ceremonial  Sabbath,  ».€.  some 
regular  time  must  be  set  apart  for  the  ministry.  For  it  is  not  leas  needful 
now  in  the  Christian  than  it  was  formerly  in  the  Jewish  Church,  that 
there  be  some  fixed  day  on  which  the  word  of  God  may  be  taught  and 
the  sacraments  publicly  administered,  which,  however,  we  are  not  strictly 
bound  to  make  either  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  any  other  detenninate 
day  of  the  week/  He  evidently  means  that,  so  far  as  the  morality  d  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  concerned,  it  simply  obliges  us  to  one  day  in  tbe 
seven.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  the  names  of  more  who  ad- 
hered to  this  opinion.  We  may  just  add  that  it  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  Bucer,  and  of  Viret,  the  colleague  of  Calvin ;  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Parens  is  certain,  as  it  seems  also  to  have  been  that  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  import  of  their 
resolutions ;  and  both  Walseus  and  Altingius  have  not  only  affirmed  it  as 
their  opinion,  but  are  at  considerable  pains  to  prove  that  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  its  requiring  the  sanctifying  of  one 
day  in  seven  for  the  service  of  God, — ^that  unless  it  included  an  obliga^n 
to  this,  there  could  be  no  proper  meaning  in  the  express  mention  of  six 
days  as  the  appointed  period  of  weekly  labour,  continually  succeeded  by 
another  of  rest,  and  no  force  in  the  appeal  to  God^s  example  and  work  in 
creation, — and  consequently,  that  while  the  moral  requires  the  observance 
of  one  day  in  seven,  the  ceremonial  ceased  when  the  change  took  place 
from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

There  is  still  another  point,  on  which  it  is  of  importance  to  give  a 
correct  exhibition  of  the  views  of  the  Reformers,  viz.  in  regard  to  tiie  due 
observance  of  the  Lord^s  day,  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  premise  at  the  outset,  what  must  have  occasionally  struck  those  who 
have  read  tbe  preceding  quotations,  that  some  of  the  Reformed  divines 
looked  upon  the  cessation  from  work  on  Sabbath  as  more  strictly  and  abso- 
lutely required  of  the  Jews  than  is  now  binding  on  Christians,  and  that  the 
eutireness  of  the  prohibition  in  that  respect  was  essential  to  the  mystery 
wrapt  up  in  the  Sabbath.  In  proof  of  this  they  generally  refer  to  such 
passages  as  Exodus  xvi  23,  xxxv.  8,  which  they  understand  as  prohibit- 
ing even  all  preparation  of  food  on  Sabbath.  Altingius  has  endeavoured 
to  show — and.  I  think  with  perfect  success — ^that  such  was  not  really  the 
meaning  of  those  passages,  and  that  such  works  as  were  necessary  for 
the  ordinary  support  and  refreshment  of  the  body  were  always  permitted, 
and  practised  too,  among  the  Jews.  We  have  already  discussed  this  point, 
however,  and  shall  not  further  refer  to  it  here.  But  the  Reformers  un- 
doubtedly did  believe  that  a  degree  of  rigoiur,  an  extent  of  prohibition, 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  for  which  we  find  no  proper  warrant  in 
Scripture ;  and  well  knowing,  from  New  Testament  Scripture,  that  no 
such  yoke  was  laid  upon  the  Christian  Church,  they  naturally  drew  the 
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equally  unwarranted  conclusion,  that  the  strictness  of  prohibition  as  to  the 
performance  of  works  requiring  labour  was  somewhat  relaxed.  In  using 
Buch  language,  they  still  did  not  mean  that  ordinary  works  might  be  per- 
formed on  any  plea  of  worldly  convenience  or  pleasure,  but  such  only  as 
were  performed  by  our  Lord, — works  required  for  the  necessary  support  or 
the  comfort  of  men,  and  some  of  which  at  least  they  conceived  to  have 
been  interdicted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  sabba- 
tical rest  more  exactly  typical  of  the  spiritual  rest  enjoyed  by  believers  in 
Christ. 

For  the  proof  of  this  we  can  appeal  to  a  case  which  will  put  the  matter, 
in  regard  to  one  great  man  at  least,  beyond  a  doubt, — we  mean  the 
venerable  Calvin.  During  his  lifetime  a  book  was  published  by  some 
Dutchman,  in  which  the  lawfulness  of  images  in  divine  worship,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  maintained  on  the  following  ground: — That  though 
all  use  of  images,  and  consequently  all  kinds  of  image-worship,  were 
prohibited  in  the  Second  Commandment,  yet  this  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood too  rigorously;  for  we  have  the  same  exclusive  prohibition  of  all 
work  on  Sabbath  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  yet  we  know  that 
Christ  both  did  and  allowed  certain  kinds  of  work  on  that  day :  so  that 
either  He  must  be  held  to  have  violated  the  Sabbath,  or  the  command- 
ment must  be  regarded  as  less  strict  in  its  prohibitions  of  work  than  the 
plain  import  of  its  words  would  lead  us  to  suppose, — an  alternative,  he 
contended,  which  would  render  it  equally  consistent  with  the  purport  of 
the  Second  Commandment  to  make  some  use  of  images  in  the  worship 
of  God.  Calvin  wrote  a  reply  to  this  treatise,  which  is  contained  in  vol. 
Tiii.  of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  his  Works.  We  quote  only  that  part 
of  it  which  bears  upon  our  present  subject.  At  p.  486  he  says :  *  They 
who  profess  Christianity  have  always  understood  that  the  obligation  by 
which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  observe  the  Sabbath-day  was  temporary. 
But  it  is  i quite  otherwise  in  regard  to  idolatry.  I  grant  it,  indeed 
(that  is,  the  Sabbath),  as  the  bark  of  a  spiritual  substance,  the  use  of 
which  is  still  in  force,  of  denying  ourselves,  of  renouncing  all  our  own 
thoughts  and  affections,  and  of  bidding  farewell  to  one  and  all  of  our 
own  employments  (operihus  nostris  universis  valedicendi),  so  that  God  may 
reign  in  us,  then  of  employing  ourselves  in  the  worship  of  God,  learning 
from  His  word,  in  which  is  to  be  found  our  salvation,  and  of  meeting  to- 
gether for  making  public  profession  of  our  faith, — all  which  differ  from 
the  Jewish  shadows ;  for  it  was  so  servile  a  yoke  to  the  Jews,  that  they 
were  bound  on  one  day  of  each  week  to  abstain  from  all  work,  so  that  it 
was  even  a  capital  offence  to  gather  wood  or  bear  any  burden.'  And  then 
he  goes  on  to  defend  Jesus  from  the  charge  of  having  broken  the  Fourth 
Commandment  by  performing  works  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath,  on  the 
ground  that  such  works  did  not  fall  within  the  prohibition, — ^that  they 
were  properly  God^s  works,  and  in  no  age,  on  no  occasion,  were  unseason- 
able or  improper. 

It  is  singular  that  this  great  man  did  not  here  perceive  the  full  force 
of  his  own  argument,  and  is  another  proof  that  the  subject  had  not,  in  aU 
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its  bearings,  been  folly  weighed  by  his  masterly  mind.  For  the  same 
argument  which  he  applied  to  the  defence  of  Christ  in  the  liberties  He 
personally  took  with  the  sabbatical  rest,  would,  if  properly  carried  oat, 
have  equally  availed  to  show  that  the  Sabbath,  as  imposed  upon  the  Jews, 
was  not  the  servile  yoke  it  is  here  represented ;  that  all  work  was  not 
absolutely  forbidden  to  them  on  that  day, — not  simply  the  engaging  in 
any  worldly  employment,  or  the  bearing  of  any  burden,  for  whatever 
purpose,  but  only  such  as  was  done  in  the  way  of  ordinary  traffic  or 
worldly  business, — for  purposes  merely  of  temporal  profit  or  camsl 
pleasure,  not  immediately  called  for  by  any  proper  plea  of  necessity  or 
mercy.  It  is  strange  also  that  Calvin,  and  many  of  the  other  Reformers, 
should  have  spoken  so  often  of  the  Sabbath  enjoined  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinance  of  mere  bodily  rest.  They  did 
not  so  interpret  the  other  commandments.  They  did  not  make  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  second  to  stand  in  the  mere  rejection  of  idolatry,  nor  that  of 
the  sixth  in  the  simple  withholding  of  the  hand  from  murder ;  and  why 
should  they  ever  have  thought  or  spoken  as  if  the  fourth  only  enjoined 
a  day  of  outward  rest,  and  not  that  simply  as  a  means  for  the  promotion 
of  Mgher  interests?  But  with  such  mistakes  regarding  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, properly  considered,  the  above  passage  from  Calvin  gives  ua  very 
distinctly  to  understand  how  he  conceived  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  still  binding  on  the  Church,  should  be  observed.  Though  the  obligation 
was  not  the  same  in  bis  judgment  as  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  yet 
he  held  it  should  still  be  made  so  much  a  day  of  spiritual  and  sacred  rest, 
as  not  only  to  be  hallowed  by  the  denying  and  crucifying  of  our  sinful 
affections,  but  also  by  taking  a  solemn  leave  of  our  own,  that  is,  un- 
doubtedly, our  common  worldly  occupations,  and  employing  ourselves  in 
the  public  and  private  exercises  of  Grod's  worship.  The  distinction,  as  he 
regarded  it,  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  was  not  that 
the  latter  did,  while  the  other  did  not  admit,  of  manual  labour  or  worldly 
employments,  without  any  urgent  plea  of  necessity  or  mercy,  but  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  so  rigorously  enforced  the  outward  rest,  as  to  prevent 
things  being  done  which  were  necessary  to  the  ordinary  comfort,  or  con- 
ducive to  the  higher  interests  of  man.  He  held  the  obligation  still  in 
force  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  worship  and 
service  of  God,  liable  to  be  interrupted  only  by  doing  what  might  be 
required  for  the  relief  of  our  present  wants,  or  by  labours  of  love  for  our 
fellow-creatures. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  and  for  the  sake  of  removing  all  possible 
doubt  about  the  real  sentiments  of  Calvin  concerning  the  way  in  which  the 
Christian  Sabbath  ought  to  be  spent,  we  produce  other  two  extracts  from 
his  works, — ^passages  found  in  bis  discourses  (in  French)  to  the  people 
of  Geneva  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  fifth  and  sixUi  of  these  treat 
of  the  Sabbath.  And  in  the  fifth,  after  having  stated  his  views  regarding 
the  Sabbath  as  a  typical  mystery,  in  which  respect  he  conceived  it  to  be 
abolished,  he  comes  to  show  how  far  it  was  still  binding,  and  declares 
that,  as  an  ordinance  of  government  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God, 
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it  pertains  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  '  The  Sabbath,  then/  says  he, 
'  should  be  to  OS  a  tower  whereon  we  should  mount  aloft  to  contemplate 
afar  the  works  of  God,  when  we  are  not  occupied  nor  hindered  by  any- 
thing besides,  from  stretching  forth  all  our  faculties  in  considering  the 
gifts  and  graces  which  He  has  bestowed  on  us.  And  if  we  properly  apply 
oorselyes  to  do  this  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  be  no 
strangers  to  it  during  the  rest  of  our  time,  and  that  this  meditation  shall 
have  so  formed  our  minds,  that  on  Monday,  and  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  we  shall  abide  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  our  Gkxl,'  etc. 
Again :  *  It  is  for  us  to  dedicate  ourselyee  wholly  to  God,  renouncing 
ourselves,  our  feelings,  and  all  our  a£fections ;  and  then,  since  we  have 
this  external  ordinance,  to  act  as  becomes  us,  that  is,  to  lay  ande  our 
earthly  affairs  and  occupations^  so  that  we  may  he  entirely  free  (yaquions 
du  tout)  to  meditate  the  works  of  God,  may  exercise  ourselves  in  con- 
sidering the  gifts  which  He  has  afforded  us,  and,  above  all,  may  apply 
ourselves  to  apprehend  the  grace  which  He  daily  offers  us  in  His  Gospel, 
and  may  be  more  and  more  conformed  to  it.  And  when  we  shall  have 
employed  the  Sabbath  in  praising  and  magnifying  the  name  of  God,  and 
meditating  His  works,  we  must,  through  the  rest  of  the  week,  show  how 
we  have  profited  thereby.* 

It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  explanation  already  given 
regarding  the  sentiments  generally  entertained  by  the  Reformers  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  to  see  that  fieza,  in  his  remarks  on  Rev.  i  2,  is  of  the 
same  mind  with  Calvin  as  to  the  exclusion  of  worldly  employments  from 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord^s  day.  When  he  speaks  there  of  a 
Jewish  cessation  from  all  work  not  being  now  imperative,  he  evidently 
means  in' the  sense  already  explained — the  mistaken  sense,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show ;  for  he  not  only  affirms  that  the  sanctification  of 
the  seventh  day  was  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  as  regards  the  worship  of 
God,  ceremonial  only  in  so  far  as  it  respected  the  particukr  day  and  the 
legal  services,  but  also  expresses  it  as  proper,  on  that  day,  for  the  mind 
to  be  freed  from  its  daily  labours,  that  it  may  give  itself  wholly  up  to  the 
hearing  of  the  word  of  God.  And  that  Viret,  another  of  Galvin^s  /col- 
leagues, entirely  concurred  with  him  regarding  the  due  sanctification  of 
the  Lord^s  day,  his  discourse  on  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  abundant 
evidence.  For  he  thus  expresses  himself  there :  *  Since  we  have  from 
God  everything  we  possess,  soul,  body,  and  outward  estate,  we  ought 
never  to  do  anything  else  all  our  lives,  than  what  He  requires  and  de- 
mands of  us  for  the  true  and  entire  sanctification  of  the  day  of  rest 
Nevertheless,  we  see  that  He  assigns  and  permits  us  six  days  for  doing 
our  own  business,  and  of  the  seven  He  reserves  for  Himself  only  one — 
as  if  He  had  contented  Himself  with  the  seventh  part  of  the  time  which 
was  specially  given  up  and  consecrated  to  Him,  and  that  all  the  rest  was 
to  be  ours.  .  .  .  What  ingratitude  is  it,  i(,  in  yielding  us  six  parts  of  the 
seven  which  we  owe  Him,  we  do  not  at  the  least  strive  with  all  our  power 
to  surrender  the  other  part,  which  He  exacts  of  us,  as  a  token  of  our 
fidelity  and  homage  !*    Then,  in  reference  to  the  objection  that  it  seemed 
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to  follow  from  Lis  views  of  the  Sabbath,  that  after  the  public  daties  were 
over  men  might  spend  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  in  other  occupa- 
tions, he  replies :  *  Sinpe  we  are  permitted  all  other  days  of  the  week 
excepting  this  for  attending  to  our  bodily  concerns,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  hold  very  cheap  the  service  of  God  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
on  which  we  ought  to  wait  more  diligently  on  that  day  than  any  other, 
if  we  cannot  find  means  for  employing  one  whole  day  of  the  week  in 
things  which  Grod  requires  of  us  upon  it  For  Uiey  are  of  such  weight 
and  consequence  that  we  must  take  care,  in  every  manner  possible,  lest 
we  occupy  ourselves  with  anything  which  might  turn  our  attention  else- 
where ;  so  that  we  may  not  bring  our  hearts  by  halves,  but  that  ourselves 
and  all  our  family  may  without  distraction  apply,*  etc 

Bucer,  the  friend  both  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  expresses  sentiments 
quite  similar  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  work  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ :  *  Since  our  God,  with  singular  goodness  towards  us,  has  sanctified 
one  day  out  of  seven,  for  the  quickening  of  our  faith,  and  so  of  life  eternal, 
and  blessed  that  day,  that  the  sacred  exercises  of  religion  performed  on 
it  might  be  effectual  to  the  promoting  of  our  salvation,  he  verily  shows 
himself  to  be  a  wretched  despiser,  at  once  of  his  own  salvation  and  of 
the  wonderful  kindness  of  our  God  towards  us,  and  therefore  utterly  un- 
worthy of  living  among  the  people  of  God,  who  does  not  study  to  sanctify 
that  day  to  the  glorifying  of  his  God,  and  the  furthering  of  his  own 
salvation,  especially  since  God  has  granted  six  days  for  our  works  and 
employments,  by  which  we  may  support  a  present  life  to  His  glory.' 
Then,  in  reference  to  the  neglect  of  daily  worship,  through  the  carelessness 
of  some,  and  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  others,  he  asks,  *  Who,  there- 
fore, does  not  see  how  advantageous  it  is  to  the  people  of  Christ,  that  one 
day  in  seven  should  be  so  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  that  it 
is  not  lawful  (fas)  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work  than  assemble  in  the 
sacred  meeting,  and  there  hear  the  word  of  God,  pour  out  prayers  before 
Crod,  make  profession  of  faith,  and  give  thanks  to  God, — present  sacred 
offerings,  and  receive  divine  sacraments,  and  so,  with  undivided  applica- 
tion, glorify  God,  and  make  increase  in  faith?  For  these  are  the  true 
works  of  religious  holy-days.'  -And  he  goes  on  to  mention,  with  satis- 
faction, the  laws  made  by  Constantine,  and  other  emperors,  to  prohibit 
by  penalties  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business,  the  exhibiUon  of  spec- 
tacles, and  such  things,  on  the  Lord's  day. 

It  is  abundantly  obvious,  from  the  quotations  already  given,  that  the 
Reformers,  from  whom  they  are  taken,  inculcated  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
Lord's  day  not  in  part  merely,  but  as  a  day  of  spiritual  rest  and  sacred 
employment ;  and  of  doing  this,  first  of  all,  by  ceasing  from  all  ordinary 
labours  and  occupations,  in  so  far  as  the  claims  of  necessity  might  permit ; 
then,  by  giving  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace  in  public ;  and  finally, 
by  ordering  our  thoughts  and  behaviour  during  the  oUier  parts  of  the 
day,  so  as  still  to  make  it  available  to  our  spiritual  improvement.  The 
more  express  and  definite  statements  contained  in  these  quotations  prove, 
that  though  frequently  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  the  duties  proper 
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to  the  obeervance  of  the  Lord^s  day  are  spoken  of  in  a  general  way,  as 
consisting  in  doing  what  pertains  to  the  preservation  and  improyement  of 
the  public  ministry,  they  did  not,  by  so  speaking,  mean  to  intimate  that, 
excepting  what  was  spent  at  church,  the  time  might  be  taken  up  in  any 
worldly  business  or  recreation.  They  are  most  pointed  in  excluding  all 
worldly  occupations  whatever, — ^the  proper  work  of  the  six  days,  whether 
done  for  profit  or  for  pleasure.  And  in  dwelling  so  specially  as  they 
sometimes  do  upon  the  public  ministry,  it  was  not  as  if  they  slighted  the 
more  private  and  family  duties, — for  these,  we  see,  they  also  enforced,^ 
but  only  because  they  regarded  them  as  in  a  manner  bound  up  with  a 
faithful  attendance  upon  the  public  services  of  religion.  For  the  school 
of  Geneva,  in  particular,  as  it  existed  imder  the  teaching  of  Calvin,  Viret, 
and  Beza,  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  manner  in  which  they 
practically  inculcated  the  devout  and  solemn  observance  of  the  Lord^s 
day;  and  that  their  own  practice,  and  their  general  doctrine  upon  the 
subject,  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  extracts  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, we  have  a  striking  proof  in  the  taunt  which  Calvin,  in  his  Insti' 
tutes,  says  was  thrown  out  against  them  by  some  restless  spirits,  as  he 
calls  them  (probably  the  libertine  Anabaptists),  *  that  the  Christian  people 
were  nursed  in  Judaism,^  because  they  keep  the  Lord^s  day.  The  very 
accusation  bespeaks  how  strict  was  the  enforcement  of  that  day,  and 
how  orderly  its  observance  at  Geneva  during  the  ascendency  of  those 
great  men. 

In  reality,  the  observance  of  the  Lord^s  day  practised  at  Geneva,  and 
enforced  by  Calvin  and  the  other  Reformers,  differed  very  materially  from 
the  Judaical  observance,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  later  Jews ;  and 
it  was,  no  doubt,  partly  their  regard  to  these  notions  which  led  the  Re- 
formers astray  as  to  their  ideas  of  the  import  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment. They  suffered  themselves  to  be  unduly  biassed  by  the  maxims  and 
the  legislation  of  the  synagogue  on  the  subject,  as  if  these  were  properly 
grounded  in  the  divine  command,  and  not  rather  the  turning  of  its  benig- 
nant spirit  into  an  oppressive  and  irksome  yoke.  How  much  they  made 
it  of  this  description,  and  how  justly  the  Reformers  might  speak  of  our 
being  delivered  from  the  Jewish  yoke,  in  the  sense  now  mentioned,  may 
be  seen  by  looking  into  that  portion  of  the  Mishna  which  treats  of  the 
Sabbath.  There,  the  securing  of  a  merely  outward,  corporeal  rest,  as 
opposed  to  labour  or  work,  is  treated  as  the  whole  object  of  the  command ; 
and  a  yoke  of  numberless  restrictions  and  prohibitions  is  imposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  is  work  and  what  is  not,  with  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  As  specimens  of  the  vexatious  trifling  to  which 
this  Rabbinical  legislation  has  descended,  the  following  may  be  taken. 
The  question  is  asked.  With  what  species  of  wick  the  lamps  may  be 
lighted  on  the  Sabbath,  and  with  what  not  ?  And  as  many  as  fourteen 
substances  are  specified  which  might  not  be  used,  and  about  half  as  many 
which  might.  '  He  that  extinguishes  the  lamp  because  he  is  afraid  of 
heathen,  of  robbers,  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  that  the  sick  may  sleep,  is 
absolved ;  but  if  to  save  his  lamp,  oil,  or  wick,  he  is  guilty.^    *  The  taMar 
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must  not  go  oat  with  his  needle  near  dusk  [on  the  Sabbath  eve],  lest  he 
forget  and  carry  it  oat  with  him  [after  the  Sabbath  has  began].  The 
scribe  is  not  to  go  oat  with  his  writing-reed ;  nor  most  a  man  cleanse  his 
garments  of  vermin,  or  read  by  candle-light.'  *  An  egg  mast  not  be  pat  at 
the  side  of  a  hot  kettle,  that  it  become  seethed,  nor  mast  it  be  wrapt  in 
hot  cloths,  nor  mast  it  be  pat  into  hot  sand  or  dast,  that  it  be  roasted.' 
'  Into  a  pot  or  kettle  which  has  been  moved  from  the  fire  boiling,  a  man 
mast  not  put  spice ;  but  he  may  do  so  in  a  dish  or  on  a  plate.'  ^  If  a  man 
carries  a  loaf  into  the  public  reshuth,  he  is  guilty ;  if  two  carry  it,  they  are 
absolved  [namely,  because  in  the  one  case  a  man  does  a  complete  work, 
but  in  the  other  not].'  *  He  who  pares  his  nails,  or  who  palls  the  hair 
out  of  his  head,  or  off  his  lip,  or  out  of  his  beard ;  likewise  a  woman 
who  plaits  her  hair,  or  dyes  her  eyebrows,  or  who  parts  the  hair  on  her 
forehead, — the  sages  prohibit  all  these,  on  the  score  of  their  violating 
the  Sabbath  rest.'  Thus  the  subject  is  prosecuted  through  twenty-four 
chapters,  setting  forth  all  manner  of  frivolous  distinctions  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  what  is  work  and  what  not,  and,  by  consequence,  what  may 
and  what  may  not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath.  Had  this  miserable  and  petty 
legislation  really  been  warranted  by  the  Fourth  Commandment,  we  need 
not  say  it  had  been  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  since 
it  would  place  the  most  selfish  and  inactive  formalist  in  the  highest  rank 
of  observers  of  the  divine  law.  But  a  Sabbath  observance  made  up  of 
such  external  punctilios  never  was  required  by  Crod :  it  is  the  ignorance 
and  folly  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  as  of  modem  Anti-Sabbatarians,  to 
suppose  that  it  was ;  and  it  was,  in  some  degree,  also  the  mistake  of  tiie 
Reformers,  to  think  that  the  command,  as  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  gave  a 
certain  countenance  to  the  error.  The  kind  of  observance  really  required 
by  the  divine  precept  was  of  a  far  higher  kind  ;  and  it  is  that  which  the 
better  part  of  the  Reformers  in  past  times,  as  well  as  evangelical  Chris- 
tians in  the  present,  hold  to  be  matter  of  abiding  obligation. 

It  appears,  then,  upon  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  the  Reformers  and  the  most  eminent  divines,  for  about  a 
century  after  the  Reformation,  were  substantially  soimd  upon  the  question 
of  the  Sabbath,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  obligation  and  practice  of 
Christians.  Amid  some  mistaken  and  inconsistent  representations,  they 
still,  for  the  most  part,  held  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  strictly  and 
morally  binds  men  in  every  age  to  set  apart  one  whole  day  in  seven  for 
the  worship  and  service  of  God.  They  all  held  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  derived  thence  the  obligation 
upon  men  of  all  times  to  cease  every  seventh  day  from  their  own  works 
and  occupations.  Finally,  they  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  sound  Chris- 
tians to  use  the  Lord's  day  as  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  Him, — ^withdrawing 
themselves  not  only  from  sin  and  vanity,  but  also  from  those  worldly  em- 
ployments and  recreations  which  belong  only  to  a  present  life,  and  yielding 
themselves  wholly  to  the  public  exercises  of  God's  worship  and  to  the 
private  duties  of  devotion,  excepting  only  in  so  far  as  any  urgent  call  of 
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necessity  or  mercy  might  come  in  the  way  to  interrupt  them.  We  avow 
this  to  be  a  fair  and  faithful  representation  of  the  sentiments  of  those  men 
upon  the  subject,  after  a  patient  consideration  of  what  they  have  written 
concerning  it  We  trust  we  have  furnished  materials  enough  from  their 
writings,  for  enabling  our  readers  to  concur  intelligently  in  that  repre- 
sentation. They  will  see  that  the  summary  given  by  Gualter  of  their  views 
(as  quoted  at  page  141)  is  greatly  nearer  the  mark  than  the  one-sided  re- 
presentation of  Hengstenberg.  And  they  will  henceforth  know  how  to 
estimate  the  assertions  of  those  who,  after  glancing  into  the  works  of  the 
Reformers,  and  picking  up  a  few  partial  and  disjointed  statements,  pre- 
sently set  themselves  forth  as  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  and 
as  fully  entitled  to  say  that  the  Reformers  agree  with  them  in  holding 
men  at  liberty,  after  they  may  have  been  at  church,  to  work,  or  travel,  or 
enjoy  themselves  as  they  please,  on  other  parts  of  the  Sabbath.  Such 
persons  may  be  honest  in  representing  this  as  the  mind  of  the  Reformers, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  credit  for  honesty  in  the  matter 
rests  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  of  ignorance  and  presumption. 

It  were  wrong  to  bring  our  remarks  on  this  subject  to  a  close  without 
pointing  to  the  important  lesson  furnished,  both  to  private  Christians  and 
to  the  Church  at  large,  by  the  melancholy  consequences  which  soon  mani- 
fested themselves  as  the  fruit  of  that  one  doctrinal  error  into  which  the 
Reformers  did  certainly  fall  regarding  the  Sabbath.  For  though  there 
was  much  in  their  circumstances  to  account  for  their  falling  into  it,  and 
though  it  left  untouched,  in  their  opinion,  the  obligation  resting  on  all 
Christians  to  devote  the  day  of  weekly  rest  to  sacred  employments, — yea, 
though  some  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  one  day  in  seven  was  scarcely 
enough  for  such  a  purpose, — ^yet  their  view  about  the  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  as  a  Jewish  ordinance,  told  most  unfavourably  upon  the 
interests  of  religion  on  the  Continent.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
was  the  evil  root  from  which  chiefly  sprang,  so  soon  afterwards,  such  a 
mass  of  Sabbath  desecration,  and  which  has  rendered  it  so  difficult  ever 
since  to  restore  the  day  of  God  to  its  proper  place  in  the  feelings  and 
observances  of  the  people.  It  was  well  enough  so  long  as  men  of  such 
zeal  and  piety  as  the  Reformers  kept  the  helm  of  affairs, —  their  lofty 
principles,  and  holy  lives,  and  self-denying  labours,  rendered  their  error 
meanwhile  comparatively  innoxious.  But  a  colder  age  both  for  ministers 
and  people  succeeded, — when  men  came  to  have  so  little  relish  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  were  so  much  less  disposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
privileges  of  grace  than  to  be  awed  by  the  commands  and  terrors  of  law, 
that  the  loss  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  express  and  formal  revelation  of  law  upon  the  subject,  was  found  to 
be  irreparable.  The  other  considerations  which  were  sufficient  to  move' 
such  men  of  faith  and  piety  as  the  Reformers,  fell  comparatively  powerless 
upon  those  who  wanted  their  spiritual  life.  Strict  and  positive  law  was 
what  they  needed  to  restrain  them,  which  being  now  in  a  manner  re- 
moved, the  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  God  no  longer  pressed  upon 
them  as  a  matter  of  conscience.    The  evil  once  begun,  proceeded  rapidly 
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tmm  bad  to  wone,  tiQ  it  Bcaicel;  left  in  mvtj  pUce>  u  mwib  m  the  fonn 
of  religion.  No  donbt  many  other  cmihb  were  at  work  in  bringing  about 
■0  diBoatrooB  »  tesnlt,  bat  much  waa  certainly  owing  to  the  error  ooder 
eonaidefation.  And  it  reada  a  solemn  and  impreeaiTe  warning  to  both 
miniatera  and  people,  not  only  to  reniat  any  improper  encroachmenta  npon 
the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  but  also  to  beware  of  weakening  any  of  the 
fonodatinna  oa  which  the  obligation  to  keep  that  day  is  made  to  rest ;  and 
in  thia  aa  well  as  in  other  things,  to  pray  with  Leighton,  that  tbey  may 
'  be  saved  from  the  eirora  ot  wiae  men,  yea,  and  of  good  men.' 


APPENDIX  B.— P.  303. 

The  aubjoined  cut  representa  the  altar  of  bnmt-offering,  aa  nnderatood 
and  explained  in  the  test.  It  no  further  difFeta  from  the  figure  given  in 
F.  Von  Meyer,  than  that  the  horns  at  the  four  comers  are  made  in  imita- 
tion of  actual  horns  (of  cattle),  while  in  Meyer  they  are  merely  little 
perpendicular  projections. 


A  is  the  open  space  within  the  boards,  in  which  an  earthen  or  atone  fire- 
place was  constrncted. 
B  IB  the  network  of  braae,  sopporting  the  projecting  ledge. 
C  is  the  projecting  ledge  itself  (the  carcob  of  Ei.  iivii.  i,  6). 
D  is  the  incline,  made  of  stones  or  earth,  by  which  the  prieet  readied  the 

a  &  c  J  are  the  honu  of  the  altar. 
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APPENDIX   C. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
SACRIFICE  BY  BLOOD.— P.  304. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  do  more, 
by  way  of  supplement  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  than  to  indicate 
with  some  fulness  the  defective,  though  somewhat  plausible,  views  of  Bahr 
respecting  atonement,  and  expose  their  essential  contrariety  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  Since  then,  however,  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
upon  sacrifice,  both  in  regard  to  the  blood  which  formed  the  more  vital 
element  of  its  efficacy,  and  the  actions  which  were  appointed  to  accompany 
its  presentation ;  so  that  the  views  of  Bihr  no  longer  hold  the  prominence 
in  the  false  direction  which  they  once  did.  Latterly,  indeed,  Hofmann 
(in  his  Schri/theweis),  with  no  higher  views  than  Bahr,  has  endeavoured, 
by  a  still  more  careful  and  elaborate  exegesis,  to  unsetUe  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  Church  upon  the  points  at  issue.  In  this,  however,  he 
has  been  vigorously  met  by  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  and  many  besides,  who, 
with  solid  learning  as  well  as  distinguisbed  ability,  have  maintained  and 
vindicated,  on  Old  Testament  ground,  the  great  principles  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement.  It  has  been,  I  think,  a  misfortune, 
naturally  indeed,  yet  unhappily,  growing  out  of  this  minute  and  contro- 
versial discussion  of  the  topics  in  question,  that  a  degree  of  precision  and 
exactness  has  sometimes  been  sought  by  the  defenders  of  the  Churcb 
doctrine,  as  well  as  their  opponents,  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment symbols,  which  they  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  convey.  A  sym- 
bolical religion,  from  its  very  nature,  addresses  itself  to  the  popular 
apprehension  rather  than  the  analytic  and  discriminating  reason ;  it  deals 
in  what  may  be  called  the  broader  aspects  of  things ;  and  while  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  more  fundamental  articles  of  belief,  and  impress 
them  vividly  on  the  mind,  yet,  when  the  question  comes  to  be  respecting 
the  minuter  shades  of  belief,  or  the  preference  due  to  one  as  compared 
with  another  mode  of  explicating  the  same  radical  idea,  religious  symbols 
are  not  the  proper  means  for  determining  the  dispute ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  if  they  are  turned  to  such  an  account,  they  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  perverted  ingenuity  as  well  as  of  a  scriptural  faith.  It  had 
been  well  if  some  of  the  distinguished  men  above  referred  to  had  refused 
to  be  led  upon  such  uncertain  ground.  With  this  general  remark,  for  the 
application  of  which  some  occasion  will  presently  be  found,  we  proceed  to 
notice  certain  of  the  disputed  points  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice  by  blood. 

1.  What  may  fitiy  be  taken  first,  is  the  sacrificial  import  of  the  blood. 
Was  this  in  the  room  of  the  offerer^s  blood  or  life  ?  and  if  so,  did  it  convey 
the  idea  of  a  penal  quid  pro  quo  f  On  this  point,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  differences  which  still  exist  on  the  proper  translation  of  Lev. 
zvii.  11.    Instead  of,  ^  for  the  blood  makes  atonement  through  or  by  means 
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of  the  soul/  which,  after  Bahr,  Delitzsch,  Eeil,  Kurtz,  etc.,  we  ooncdye  to 
be  the  correct  i«nderiog,  Hofmann  would'  take  the  preposition  (3)  as  indi- 
catiye of  the  essence,  ' the  blood  atones  as  the  soul,*  or  in  that  character; 
Ebrard  adheres  to  the  old  meaning  of  for^  with  reference  to  the  idea  of 
barter  or  exchange,  the  soul  of  the  one  for  the  soul  of  the  other, — an  idea 
altogether  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the  word  atone  ;  and  Hengsten- 
berg  makes  the  preposition  refer  to  the  object,  '  blood  expiates  the  soul  ;* 
— all  strained  and  untenable  interpretations,  as  Kurtz  has  condusirelj 
shown  {Sac,  Worship^  B.  ii.  Pt.  1),  also  Delitzsch  {Pgychologie^  p.  197). 
Keil  (Arch&ol.  i  28)  has  raised  the  question — a  very  needless  one,  we 
think — whether  the  passage  ascribes  atoning  value  to  the  blood  simply  as 
God*s  appointment  for  the  purpose,  or  as  this  along  with  its  being  the  seat 
of  animal  life.  He  decides  in  favour  of  the  former ;  but  without  any  solid 
ground  in  the  reason  of  things  (see  Kurtz  as  above,  B.  L  c.  1),  and  cer- 
tainly against  the  plain  and  natural  import  of  the  words,  which  distinctly 
mention,  first,  the  fact  that  the  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  then  that 
God  has  given  it  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  men^s  souls ;  whence 
comes  the  conclusion,  *  for  the  blood  maketh  atonement  by  means  of  the 
soul.*  But,  practically,  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  we  hold  the  atoning 
property  of  the  blood  to  consist  in  a  twofold  ground,  or  simply  in  God*B 
appointing  it  to  such  a  purpose,  and  this  because  the  life  of  the  animal  is 
in  the  soul ;  for  either  way  we  have  the  natural  fitness  exhibited,  as  well 
as  the  explicit  appointment  The  question  is  one  that  should  never  have 
been  raised. 

Another  and  more  important  question  has  respect  to  this  atcming  power 
in  the  blood,  whether  it  was  simply  as  blood,  or  as  blood  that  had  been 
shed  in  deaUi, — in  other  words,  whether  we  are  to  emphasize  the  Uood 
alone,  or  the  blood  in  connection  with  the  death  which  preceded,  and  in 
which  it  flowed  out.  Bahr  had  sought  to  separate  the  blood,  as  oontaining 
the  nephesh  or  life,  from  the  death  going  before,  and  to  make  aooount  only 
of  the  former :  he  would  have  the  blood,  and  not  the  death,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  core  of  the  sacrifice ;  although  on  his  system,  which  makes  all  to 
stand  in  the  giving  away  of  the  natural  life  in  death,  as  being  all  one  with 
giving  it  away  or  surrendering  it  to  God,  he  found  it  impossible  to  properly 
dissociate  the  two.  But  Hofmann  goes  straight  to  the  point ;  with  him  it 
is  the  blood,  and  nothing  else.  ^  The  nephesh  of  the  offering  is  not  that 
which  comes  upon  the  idtar,  but  the  blood  which  streamed  fortii  in  the 
slaying,  and  which  had  been  the  animal's  life  or  soul  while  it  was  in  the 
creature ;  therefore,  also,  not  a  life  that  had  been  killed,  but  that  wherein 
the  beast  had  had  its  life.* — (Schri/theweis^  p.  240.)  And  again,  on  Lev. 
xvii.  11 :  ^  In  this  passage  we  neither  find  the  blood  and  the  soul  treated 
as  one ;  nor  are  we  told  bow  far  the  blood,  when  it  was  applied  to  the  altar, 
had  an  expiatory  effect,*  etc.  His  object  is  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible 
the  peculiar  significance  of  sacrifice  by  blood,  to  identify  the  bloody  and 
imbloody  offerings,  and  make  sacrifice  generally  the  payment  of  a  sort  <^ 
redemption-fee,  or  compensation,  with  faith  on  God's  pardoning  mercy. 
There  was  in  it  merely  the  parting  with  one's  own  property,  which  had 
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been  acquired  with  labour,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  an  animal,  was  besides 
related,  as  a  living  creature,  to  the  offerer,  and  dear  to  him.  But  as  the 
radical  idea  of  atoning  in  Scripture  is  that  of  covering,  it  can  never  be 
identified  with  a  compensatory  payment,  which,  as  Delitzsch  justly  remarks 
(Hebr.  p.  740),  is  a  metaphor  entirely  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  language. 
According  to  its  mode  of  representation,  it  is  not  the  thing  exigible 
which  was  covered  by  the  ransom,  but  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the 
ransom  was  paid.  It  is  also  a  vain  attempt  at  hair-splitting  to  distinguish, 
aa  Hofmann  seeks  to  do,  between  the  blood  and  the  nephe^  of  the  animal 
as  devoted  to  death  for  the  offerer.  It  was  plainly  the  soul  contained  in 
and  represented  by  the  blood,  which  gave  its  value  and  significance  to  the 
blood ;  and  in  the  common  apprehension  the  two  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
garded, in  a  sacrificial  respect,  as  one.  Manifestly,  to  use  the  words  of 
Delitzsch,  *■  the  soul  of  the  beast,  when  given  to  make  atonement  for  the 
soul  of  the  offerer,  entered  into  the  place  of  the  soul  of  the  man ;  since, 
being  poured  out  in  the  blood,  it  covered  the  death-deserving  soul  of  the 
man  before  an  angry  God.* 

So  much  for  the  general  idea ;  but  if  we  ask,  How  or  in  what  sense 
covered  ?  the  answers  given  take  different  shades  in  the  hands  of  different 
interpreters,  as  we  have  no  doubt  the  matter  itself  did  in  the  experience 
<^  different  worshippers ;  for  they  are  but  various  phases  of  the  same  idea, 
in  respect  to  which  the  symbol  could  not  sharply  distinguish.  Thus 
Delitzsch :  *  The  blood  in  the  sacrifice  atones,  ue,  covers  for  sinful  man,  as 
a  third  thing  entering  between  him  and  God,  and  brought  upon  the  place 
of  God.  It  enters  there  for  the  man ;  and  as  it  enters  for  the  man,  whose 
sin,  though  in  respect  to  Grod^s  dispensation  of  grace  a  peccatum  veniale, 
yet  as  sin  has  worked  death,  so  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  this,  that  it 
enters  as  a  substitution  for  the  man.'  (Ehler  (in  Herzog,  Opfercultus) : 
'  The  guilt  is  covered,  and  hence  no  longer  exists  for  the  divine  observa- 
tion, is  wiped  away ;  as  also  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  expressed  by  a  cover- 
ing of  iniquity,  and  a  casting  of  it  away  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.— (Ps. 
zxxii.  1 ;  Mic.  vii.  19.)  The  immediate  consequence  is,  that  by  means  of 
such  covering  the  sinful  man  is  protected  before  the  punishing  Judge,  and 
without  danger  can  draw  nigh  to  the  holy  God.'  Kurtz  is  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  these  explanations,  and  thinks  they  scarcely  come  up  to  the 
definiteness  which  is  attainable  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  language 
of  Scripture.  According  to  him,  Hhe  covering  of  sin  in  the  sacrificial 
worship  is  a  covering  by  which  the  accusing  or  condemnatory  power  of 
sin — ^its  power  to  excite  the  anger  and  wrath  of  Grod — ^is  broken ;  by  which, 
in  fact,  it  is  rendered  both  hannless  and  impotent.  And,  understood  in 
this  sense,  the  sacrificial  covering  was  not  merely  an  apparent  conventional 
expiation  of  sin  (which  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  merely 
removed  from  the  sight  of  Jehovah),  but  a  process  by  which  it  was  actually 
rendered  harmless,  which  is  equivalent  to  cancelling  and  utterly  anni- 
hilating.' In  reality,  there  is  no  proper  difference  between  the  several 
explanations,  except  that  some  particular  aspect  or  bearing  of  the  truth  gets 
greater  prominence  in  one  than  another.    The  basis  of  the  whole  plainly 
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lay  in  the  life-blood  of  the  victim  taking  the  place  and  bearing  the  doom 
(symbolically,  of  course)  of  the  offerer ;  for  this  alone,  in  the  preeenoe  of 
a  righteous  God,  could  warrant  the  covering  of  the  guilt,  or  the  person  who 
had  committed  it,  so  that  it  ceased  in  a  manner  to  exist  as  an  object  of 
wrath  before  the  Holy  One. 

2.  T%e  laying  on  of  handsy  which  stood  in  a  very  dose  relation  to  the 
blood  in  its  sacrificial  import,  is  another  point  about  which  there  has  been 
much  recent  discussion.  In  the  course  of  it,  Kurtz  has  been  led  to  modify 
the  view  he  formerly  entertained  and  set  forth  in  his  treatise  on  the  Mosaic 
offerings,  though  we  think  his  difficulties  and  change  of  view  are  the  result 
chiefly  of  that  over-refinement  in  discussion,  to  which  this  series  of  topics 
has  given  rise.  Formerly,  indeed,  he  carried  the  idea  understood  to  be 
expressed  by  the  action  of  a  transference  of  guilt  to  an  extreme  ;  for  in  all 
the  offerings,  peace  and  burnt-offerings,  as  well  as  those  for  sins  and  tres- 
passes, he  connected  it  with  that  idea  alone.  This  was  certainly  too  ex- 
clusive ;  and,  by  the  greater  part  of  orthodox  writers,  the  tzansferenoe  of 
guilt  is  supposed  to  have  been  exclusively  indicated  only  in  the  case  of  the 
sin  and  trespass-offering,  while  in  the  others  this  would  to  a  certain  extent 
fall  into  the  background,  that  expression  might  also  be  given  to  the  other 
feelings  proper  to  the  particular  offering ;  though  latterly  the  tendency  has 
been  to  give  too  little  prominence  to  the  sense  and  imputation  of  guilt 
So,  for  example,  Delitzsch :  *  By  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  persons  pre- 
senting the  sacrifice  dedicated  the  victim  to  that  particular  object  which 
he  hoped  to  attain  by  its  means.  He  transferred  directly  to  it  the  sub- 
stance of  his  own  inner  nature.  Was  it  an  expiatory  sacrifice  ?  he  laid  his 
sins  upon  it  that  it  might  bear  them,  and  so  relieve  him  of  them.*  So  also 
Hengstenberg,  who  taJces  it  to  indicate  *  the  rapport  between  the  persoii 
sacrificing  and  the  sacrifice  itself.  Anything  more  precise  must  necessarily 
be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  particular  sacrifice.*  Hofmann,  how- 
ever, sought  to  explode  this  view  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  with  all  its 
subordinate  shades  of  meaning ;  and  to  show  that  it  meant  simply  *  the 
appointing  of  the  animal  to  be  slain,  for  the  double  aim  of  obtaining  its 
blood  for  the  altar,  and  its  flesh  for  food  of  fire  to  Jehovah, — and  this 
equally  whether  it  was  destined  for  supplicating  Gkxl's  favour  toward  the 
sinner,  or  presenting  thanks  and  prayers  in  respect  to  the  goods  of  life.' 
He  asks,  in  regard  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  when  the  person  doing  so  was 
going  to  impart  a  blessing  or  accomplish  a  cure,  whether  he  exchanged 
places  with  the  individual  benefited,  or  conveyed  over  to  him  what  he  him- 
self  had?  And  if,  in  such  cases,  he  did  not  give  his  own  peace,  or  his  own 
soimdness,  why  should  it  be  thought  that  in  animal  sacrifices  the  offerer 
transferred  his  own,  either  guilt  or  thanksgiving,  to  the  victim  ?  So  also, 
in  appointing  to  an  office,  those  who  laid  Uieir  hands  on  the  person  desig- 
nated did  not  make  over  to  him  their  own  official  standing,  but  simply 
destined  him  to  some  specific  undertaking. 

Kurtz  has  yielded  to  these  considerations  so  far.  He  thinks  it  impro- 
bable that  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifice  could 
have  been  intended  to  effect  the  transfer  of  different  objects,  unless  sonie 
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indication  had  been  given  of  the  diffevenoe.  He  thinks,  and  justly  thinks, 
that  there  oonld  not  be  a  total  differenoe  between  the  meaning  of  the  action 
in  sin-offerings  and  bomt-offerings,  or  even  peace-offerings,  because  what 
followed  in  veq^eet  to  the  life-blood  was  so  nearly  akin  in  all,  viz.  the 
•kni^tering  and  sprinkling  with  blood.  ^  Take  (he  says)  the  burnt-offer- 
ing, in  connection  with  which,  in  the  very  front  of  the  sacrificial  law,  in 
Ley.  i.  4,  expiaiicm  is  so  evidently,  expressly,  and  emphatically  mentioned 
as  one  point,  if  not  as  the  main  point,  and  placed  in  the  closest  relation  to 
the  laying  on  of  hands  (**  He  shdl  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt- 
offering,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him,  to  maJce  atonement  for  him  "). 
Is  it  really  the  fact,  that  even  here  the  imposition  of  hands  stood  in  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  expiation  ?  Certainly,  if  there  were  nothing  else 
to  overthrow  such  a  view,  the  passage  just  quoted  would  suffice,  and  before 
this  alone  it  would  be  compelled  inevitably  to  yield  *  (ch.  iii.)  But  the 
same  passage  also  proves  the  inadequacy  of  Hofmann*s  view,  that  the 
laying  on  of  hands  was  only  a  matter-of-fact  declaration  that  the  animal 
brought  to  the  altar  was  destined  to  the  purpose  of  sacrifice :  for  the  very 
bringing  of  it  there  declared  that ;  and  to  connect  the  further  act  of  laying 
on  of  hands  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  with  the  acceptance  of  the  offering 
and  the  forgiveness  of  the  offerer,  would  have  been  unaccountable.  In  all 
the  other  acts,  too,  of  imposition  of  hands,  such  as  ordination  to  a  par- 
ticular office,  there  is  always  implied  something  more  than  a  mere  declara- 
tion of  the  end  in  view ;  there  is  a  formal  destination  to  the  purpose,  and 
solemn  devolving  on  the  party  concerned  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  ac- 
complishment. 

Now  it  is  this  more  general  sense  which  Kurtz  is  disposed  to  attribute 
to  the  action  of  laying  on  of  hands,  which  (Ehler  also,  and  others,  have 
come  to  adopt.  CEhler^s  definition  is,  *  that  the  offerer,  when  through  the 
presentation  of  his  victim  he  had  declared  his  readiness  to  present  it  as  a 
gift  to  God,  now  through  Uie  laying  on  of  his  hands  made  to  pass  over  upon 
the  animal  the  intention  with  which  he  brought  the  gift,  and  so  dedicated 
it  to  the  sacrifice,  which  represented  his  person  in  the  specific  direction  in- 
tended.'— (Herzog,  z.  p.  627.)  Kurts,  also,  is  disposed  to  rest  in  the 
general  sense  of  dedication,  as  what  the  act  involves  in  all  cases,  but  with 
a  specific  aim  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  service  or  occasion. 
In  some  cases  there  was  indicated  by  the  dedication  the  substitution  of  one 
person  for  another,  as  when  the  Levites  were  put  in  the  pUuse  of  the  first- 
bom,  and  Joshua  in  the  place  of  Moses  (Num.  viii.  10 ;  Deut.  xzxiv.  9)  ; 
but  in  others  there  was  no  room  for  this.  In  sacrificial  offerings,  however, 
there  was  room,  and  the  special  object  of  the  service  was  to  set  apart  the 
victim  as  the  offerer^s  representative  and  substitute  to  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  presented.  Thus,  in  the  burnt-offering  (Lev.  L  4),  it  denoted  *  the 
dedication  of  the  sacrificial  animal  as  the  medium  of  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  person  whose  hands  were  laid  on  its  head.*  Or,  as  he  otherwise 
puts  it,  there  was  in  the  act  *the  transference  of  an  obligation  by  the  person 
sacrificing  to  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed,  that  it  might  render  or  suffer  all 
that  was  due  fiom  him  to  God,  or  vice  versa^  on  account  of  his  ain ;  and 
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through  this,  the  blood  of  the  animal,  in  which  is  its  80i]l«  became  the 
medimn  of  expiation  for  the  Bonl  of  the  person  sacrificing  *  (ch.  iii  §  43). 
It  is  only,  therefore,  as  to  the  fwm  of  the  representation  that  Korti  has 
changed  his  opinion :  instead  of  a  transference  of  sin,  he  would  make  it  a 
transference  of  obligation  to  take  the  offerer*s  room,  and  do  or  soffer  all 
that  he  owned  himself  bound  to ;  but  as  the  shedding  of  blood  always  had 
respect  to  sin  and  its  atonement,  the  obligation  in  question  necessarily 
carried  with  it  a  prominent  reference  to  the  bearing  of  death  as  the  wages 
of  sin.  Yet  ^e  learned  author  thinks  he  has  greatly  improved  his  view  by 
this  change,  and  has  got  rid  of  an  otherwise  insuperable  difficulty  ;  since, 
if  the  sins  adhering  to  the  soul  of  the  person  sacrificing  were  to  be  atoned 
or  coTered  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  as  is  affirmed  in  Ley.  xvii.  11,  then 
these  sins  could  not  have  been  communicated  io  the  blood  itself,  or  the 
soul  that  was  in  the  blood :  they  must  have  adhered  to  the  soul  of  the 
sacrificer  after  the  imposition  of  hands  as  well  as  before,  viz.  to  render  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  covered. 

I  confess  I  cannot  See  the  force  of  this  argument,  although  Kurtz  seems 
to  ^ink  it  almost  self-evident ;  and  it  appears  to  me  ^at  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  thrown  around  the  subject  are  but  another  exemplification 
of  the  effort  so  apt  to  be  made  by  learned  men,  studying  and  writing  in 
their  closets,  to  distinguish  where  common  minds  could  see  no  essential 
difference,  and  to  make  the  symbolical  action  in  question  speak  with  more 
precision  and  definiteness  than  it  was  properly  designed  or  fitted  to  do. 
First  of  all,  the  view  has  against  it  the  explanation  given  of  the  action  on 
the  one  occasion,  where  an  explanation  wan  given ;  namely,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  when  the  high  priest  was  instructed  *•  to  lay  his  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  putting  them  on  the  head  of  the  goatJ*  This,  Kurtz  is  obliged, 
without  any  reason  in  ^e  nature  of  things,  to  regard  as  an  exceptional  case. 
One  would  rather  imagine  that,  being  by  way  of  eminence  the  atonement- 
day  for  Israel,  it  was  that  which  might  be  expected,  in  some  degree,  to  throw 
light  on  atonements  generally.  Then,  if  the  personation  of  the  offerer,  as  a 
sinner,  with  the  destination  to  bear  the  penalty  due  to  his  sin,  was  the  more 
immediate  and  prominent  aim  of  sacrifice  by  blood,  what  could  it  signify 
for  the  great  mass  of  worshippers,  whether  one  should  say  his  obligation 
to  suffer  was  transferred  to  it,  or  his  sins  as  to  their  guilt  were  so  trans- 
ferred ?  To  them  it  would  make  no  appreciable  difference  which  form  were 
adopted.  And  the  argument  derived  with  such  apparent  satisfaction  from 
the  circumstance  of  ^e  offerer^s  sins  being  covered  by  the  blood  of  the 
offering,  consequently  still  regarded  as  adhering  to  him,  is  precisely  such  an 
argument  as  might  occur  to  a  scholar,  criticising  and  scanning  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  would  scarcely  be  dreamt  of  by  a  worshipping 
people,  who  had  to  do  with  the  complex  transaction.  Nay,  how  does  it 
square  with  Kurtz^s  own  explanation  already  given,  about  the  covering  of 
the  offerer*s  sin  ?  This  was  covered,  he  says,  by  being  rendered  harmless, 
cancelled,  extinguished,  so  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist  anyhow ;  and  how, 
then,  could  it  still  be  viewed  as  adhering  to  the  offerer?    Or  how  could 
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the  obligation  to  suffer  for  it  be  transferred  without  the  guilt,  which  in- 
Yolved  the  obligation,  being  transferred  along  with  it  ?  Apart  from  the 
guilt,  ^e  obligation  oonld  have  had  no  meaning — wanted,  indeed,  ^e  very 
ground  on  which  it  was  based.  In  short,  the  matter  is  to  be  viewed  in  its 
complexity,  perfectly  intelligible  and  impressiye  if  so  viewed — adapted,  one 
might  say,  even  to  the  capacity  of  a  child ;  but  if  curiously  analysed  and 
split  into  parts,  instead  of  becoming  more  transparent  and  satisfactory 
under  our  hands,  it  will  inevitably  become  involved  in  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. Let  it  be  enough  for  us,  as  it  doubtless  was  for  the  pious  wor- 
shipper of  old,  ^at  the  victim  brought  to  the  altar  was,  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,  solemnly  set  apart  to  take  his  place,  to  bear  his  burden  of  guilt, 
and  along  with  that,  by  the  action  taken  with  particular  parts  of  the 
sacrifice,  to  express  any  other  subordinate  desires  and  feelings  which  may 
have  exercised  his  souL  These  were  the  grand  features  that  appeared  on 
the  very  face  of  the  transaction :  no  criticiBm  will  ever  be  able  to  explain 
them  away ;  and  any  criticism  that  would  avail  itself  of  minute  observa- 
tions and  subtle  distinctions,  can  do  Uttle  to  make  them  appear  more  con- 
sistent or  reasonable. 

8.  TJie  Slaughtering  and  the  Sprinkling  of  the  Blood, — ^These  two  actions, 
which  immediately  followed  the  imposition  of  hands,  go  in  a  manner  to- 
gether, for  they  are  properly  but  different  parts  of  the  same  transaction ; 
but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  light  in  which  they  are  contemplated, 
and  the  relation  which  they  are  conceived  to  hold  one  to  another.  It  wss 
^ne  of  Bahr^s  great  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  slaying  of  the  victun  as  a  thing 
of  any  moment :  he  would  have  it  regarded  as  simply  the  medium  whereby 
the  blood  was  obtained ;  and  in  the  blood  as  symbolizing  the  giving  away 
of  the  sinner^s  soul,  or  selfish  life,  through  repentance  to  God,  the  sacrifice 
really  stood.  The  penal  character  of  the  transaction,  or  the  juridical  view, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  atonement,  was  thus  sought  to  be  exploded  ;  the  slay- 
ing merely  completed  the  exhibition  of  the  sinner's  self -surrender.  Hof- 
roann  of  course  follows  in  the  same  line,  though  on  other  grounds ;  for 
with  him  the  compensatory  value  of  the  offering  was  the  grand  thing,  and 
the  killing  of  the  animal  could  certainly  no  way  enhance  its  value,  and  so 
far  hangs  as  an  embarrassment  around  the  theoiy.  But  others,  of  much 
sounder  views  on  the  general  subject,  have  recently  joined  hands  with  these 
writers  in  disparaging  the  slaughter  of  the  animal,  and  making  account  only 
of  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood.  Delitzsch  holds  *  the  schthitah^  or  killing,  to 
have  served  only  as  the  means  of  obtaining  the  blood  of  atonement,  and  of 
making  the  beast  an  altar  gift ;  and  the  giving  up  of  the  gift  in  fire  is  only 
the  means  of  the  giving  away  to  Gkxi,  and  being  taken  away  by  Him.* — 
(On  Hebr.  p.  742.)  He  finds  a  proof  of  this  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
killing  is  never  called  a  putting  to  death  (n^n)«  but  always  a  slaughtering 
(Dn(^).  In  this,  however,  there  is  nothing ;  for  the  latter  verb  is  frequently 
used  for  killing,  when  the  idea  of  punishment  was  involved  (Num.  xiv.  16 ; 
Judg.  xii.  6  ;  1  Kings  xviii.  40,  etc.),  which  is  quite  in  point  here,  and  is 
indeed  the  appropriate  word  for  any  sudden  or  violent  ii^ction  pf  death. 
In  the  general  view,  however,  and  even  in  this  argument  for  it,  CEhler 
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concurs  with  Delitzsch  :  *  In  the  Mosaic  ritnal  {he  slaying  of  the  Tictim  has 
evidently  no  other  significance  than  a  transition-process ;  it  merely  senres 
as  the  means  for  obtaining  the  blood.*  And  in  support  of  the  view  he 
urges  the  consideration,  which  was  much  pressed  by  Bahr,  that  the  slaying 
was  no  priestly  act,  but  usually  done  by  the  offerer  himself.  Keil  slightly 
differs,  yet  substantially  concurs ;  for  while  he  aduiits  that  the  aiaying  of 
the  animal  was  *  a  symbol  of  the  surrender  of  life  to  death,*  be  at  the  Mme 
time  maintains  that  the  death  was  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  punishment  of 
sin.  And  his  special  reason  is,  that  *  although  the  death  (symbolizing  the 
death  of  the  sacrificer)  was  a  fruit  and  effect  of  sin,  yet  it  did  not  come 
under  the  aspect  of  punishment ;  because  sacrifice  was  an  institution  of 
divine  grace,  intended  to  secure  to  the  sinner  not  the  merited  punishment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  whereas  the  death  which 
follows  sin  is,  and  remains,  as  a  rule,  a  punishment  only  for  that  sinner  for 
whom  there  is  no  redemption.*  The  death  therefore,  he  thinks,  should  be 
regarded  as  '  the  medium  of  transition  from  a  state  of  separation  from  God 
into  one  of  grace  and  living  fellowship  with  Him,  or  as  the  only  wmj  into 
the  divine  life  out  of  the  ungodly  life  of  this  world.* — {ArdimoL  L  p.  206.) 
Now,  in  all  this  attempt  to  shade  nicely  off  and  disthiguish  between 
something  which  the  slaughtering  might  very  readily  be  taken  to  be,  and 
some  other  thing  which  it  is  held  to  have  aetoally  been,  we  have  but  a  fresh 
exhibition  of  the  tendency  to  give  way  to  learned  and  unimportant  minutiae, 
which  is  out  of  place  for  the  occasion,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  small 
distinction,  is  apt  to  imperil  great  principles.  Appealing  as  the  rite  did 
to  i>opular  sense  and  apprehension,  the  slaying  of  the  sinner  a  offering, 
solemnly  destined  to  death,  that  its  soul  might  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
sinner*B,  could  not  but  wear  the  aspect  of  a  doom  or  judgment :  it  was  a 
death  not  incidentally  alone,  but  formally  associated  with  sin  as  its  imme- 
diate cause ;  and  whatever  grace  it  might  instrumentaUy  be  the  channel  of 
conveying  to  the  offerer,  it  manifestly  fell  with  all  the  severity  of  a  curse  on 
the  victim.  People  were  not  in  a  condition,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  spectacle, 
to  make  nice  discriminations :  here,  on  the  one  hand,  was  the  sin  crying 
for  condemnation,  and  there,  on  the  other,  was  the  slain  victim  that  the 
cry  might  be  silenced.  Gould  people  look  at  this,  or  take  part  in  it,  and 
feel  that  there  was  nothing  of  pimishment?  We  may  judge  of  the  unlike- 
lihood, when  we  find  authors  with  fine-spun  theories  to  support,  which 
would  lead  them  to  exclude  the  idea  of  punishment,  insensibly  gliding  into 
a  mode  of  speech  regarding  it  which  iU  accords  with  the  demands  of  their 
system.  Thus  Keil,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  sin-offering,  says,  that 
*  by  being  slain  the  animal  is  given  to  death,  and  suffers  for  the  sinner — 
i.e,  as  a  substitute  for  the  offerer — ^the  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin.  * 
And  on  the  trespass-offering,  *  The  ram,*  says  he,  '  stood  for  the  person  of 
the  guilty  man,  and  by  being  slain,  suffered  death  in  his  stead  as  the 
punishment  for  his  guilt  '  Such  language  stands  in  irreconcilable  opposition 
to  the  author*s  theory.  And  the  theory  itself,  as  Kurtz  has  justly  remarked 
(ch.  iv.  §  58),  is  at  variance  with  the  relative  position  of  things  in  the 
ordinance :  if  the  expiation  was  simply  in  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  while 
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the  death  of  the  victiin  imaged  the  transition  of  the  offerer,  as  a  redeemed 
person,  into  the  eternal  and  blessed  life  of  God,  the  expiation  should  ob- 
yionsly  have  gone  first,  for  then  only  was  the  offerer  redeemed.  Death 
before  that  would  rather  be  the  image  of  life  expiring  under  a  load  of  im- 
pardoned  guilt  And  if  the  idea  is  admitted,  as  it  is  by  Keil  and  the  others 
who  here  go  along  with  him,  that  the  animal  was  the  offerer^s  substitute 
and  representative,  and  ss  such  had  to  make  expiation  for  him,  it  must 
have  been  practically  impossible  to  dissociate  the  thought  of  a  penal  suffer- 
ing from  the  infliction  of  death. 

Many  of  the  individual  objections  pressed  on  the  subject  are  of  so  weak 
and  frivolous  a  nature,  that  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  them  particularly.^ 
One  of  the  most  plausible — ^that  raised  on  the  ground  of  the  slaying  being 
effected  by  the  offerer  himself,  and  not  by  the  priest — ^was  long  ago  satis- 
factorily met  by  Kurtz  in  reply  to  Bahr  (^Mosaische  Opfer,  p.  65):  *The. 
relation  of  punishment  to  sin  is  a  necessary  one ;  the  punishment  is  the 
continuation — no  longer  depending  on  the  sinners  choice— of  the  sin,  its 
filling  up  or  complement.  Sin  is  a  violation  of  the  righteous  government 
of  the  world,  an  impression  against  the  law  ;  the  punishment  is  the  law's 
oounter  impression,  striking  the  sinner  and  paralyzing  his  sin.  But  all 
punishment  runs  out  into  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin.  *'*'  Sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."  Sin,  therefore,  is  a  half,  incomplete 
thing,  calling  for  its  proper  completion  in  death,  which  again  is  not  some- 
thing foreign  and  arbitrary,  but  essentially  belonging  to  sin ;  so  that  the 
sinner  himself  may  justly  be  regarded  as  self-punished.  No  doubt  the 
execution  of  the  punishment  might  also  be  properly  ascribed  to  €rod  as  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world ;  but  there  is  a  special  propriety  in  allow- 
ing the  sinner  himself,  in  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  to  perform  the  symbolical  act 
of  punishment :  for  there  God  appears  as  the  merciful  Being,  who  wills  not 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  his  atonement,  his  deliverance  and  salvation — 
of  course  in  the  way  of  righteousness ;  the  sinner,  again,  as  one  who  has 
drawn  upon  himself,  through  his  sin,  condemnation  and  death,  and  con- 
scious of  this  being  the  case.  Here,  then,  especially  was  it  peculiarly 
proper  and  significant  that  he  should  accuse  himself,  should  pronounce 
his  own  judgment,  should  bring  it  down  symbolically  upon  himself.  Who- 
ever can  explain  how  the  criminal  who  has  deserved  death  should  ever 
desire  this,  and  so  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  grace  of  his  monarch, 
can  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  symbolical  act  of  punishment 
in  sacrifice  should  have  been  le't  to  the  execution  of  the  sinner  himself.* 

It  was  otherwise,  however,  with  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  which  com- 
pleted the  work  of  atonement ;  for  this  respected  the  acceptance  of  the 
substituted  life  for  that  of  the  offerer,  and  could  only  be  done  by  God's 
accredited  representatives — the  consecrated  priesthood.  The  mere  bringing 
of  the  victim  to  the  altar,  laying  on  it  the  guUt  which  burdened  the  sinner's 
conscience,  with  other  collateral  acknowledgments,  and  taking  from  it  its 
life-blood  in  token  of  what  the  offerer  felt  himself  bound  to  render,  how- 

1  They  may  be  seen  fully  discussed  in  Kurtz's  work  on  the  Sacred  Offeringt 
already  referred  to,  now  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader. 
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ever  necessary  and  important,  were  still  not  sufficient  to  restore  peace  to 
his  conscience.  There  must  be  the  formal  approval  of  Heaven,  or  the 
palpable  acceptance  of  the  one  soul  as  a  covering  for  the  guilt  of  the  other. 
And  this  was  done  by  the  pouring  out  or  sprinkling  of  the  sacriiicial  blood 
on  the  altar — ^not  as  that  which,  according  to  Hofmann,  had  once  had  the 
life  of  the  animal  (for  apart  from  this  it  was  only  so  many  particles  of  blood, 
meaningless  and  worthless),  but  which,  bjb  flowing  fresh  and  warm,  still 
in  a  sense  had  it — the  very  life  of  the  animal  in  its  immediate  seat  and 
proper  representation.  This  blood,  so  presented,  gave  assurance  to  the 
offerer  both  of  a  satisfaction  rendered  for  him  by  death,  and  of  a  pure  life 
granted  to  him  in  the  presence  of  God. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  in  regard  to  some  of  those  whose  views  on  particular 
points  have  in  the  preceding  pages  been  controverted — especially  Delitnch, 
(Ehler,  Keil — that  they,  not  less  than  Kurtz,  hold  the  strictly  vicarious 
character  of  Old  Testament  sacrifice,  and  also  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
atonement  in  relation  to  ChrisVs  work  on  the  cross,  in  which  the  other  rose 
to  its  proper  consummation.  It  is  only  on  certain  parts  of  the  symbolic 
ritual  that  they  have  adopted  what  we  conceive  to  be  mistaken  and 
untenable  views.  Delitzsch,  in  particular,  has  done  good  service  by  main- 
taining, in  his  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  more  essential 
features  of  the  Church  doctrine.  Even  comparatively  slight  departures, 
however,  from  the  simplicity  of  scriptural  statement  on  such  a  matter,  are 
fraught  with  danger,  and  call  for  earnest  resistance.  And  it  seems  some- 
what strange  and  illogical,  that  he  and  the  others  just  mentioned,  who 
concur  in  holding  the  strictiy  vicarious  and  penal  character  of  Cbrist^s 
death,  should  yet  appear  so  anxious  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  punishment 
from  the  sacrificial  institution  of  the  law — ^as  if  (and  so  they  often  put  it) 
because,  being  an  institution  of  grace,  it  were  incongruous  to  represoit 
justice  pimishing  where  grace  was  forgiving.  For,  with  Kurtz,  we  natu- 
rally reply,  Could  grace  do  under  the  Old  Testaipent  what  it  cannot  do 
under  the  New — forgive  without  the  satisfaction  of  justice?  If  on  Calvary 
there  was  a  real  demonstration  of  divine  justice  against  sin,  why  should 
there  not  have  been  a  symbolical  one  at  the  altar  of  burnt-offering?  In 
both  cases  alike  there  was  grace  exhibited  as  reigning,  but  reigning,  as  the 
apofitie  says,  through  righteousness, — pardon,  indeed,  freely  extended  to 
the  guilty,  but  simply  on  the  ground — indispensably  demanded  by  divine 
righteousness-— of  a  vicarious  or  penal  death  having  been  borne  by  the 
sacrifice.  Leave  out  this,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given 
why  the  soul  of  the  sacrifice,  in  itself  guilUess,  should  cover  or  wipe  out 
the  guilt  of  the  sinner. 
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ON  THE  TERM  AZAZEL.— P.  892. 

The  term  Axasel,  which  is  four  times  used  in  coDDection  with  the  oeie^ 
moDj  of  the  day  of  atonement,  and  nowhere  ehw,  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
troyersy,  and  its  exact  and  determinate  import  is  not  be  pxonoanoed  on 
with  certainty.  It  is  not  precisely  applied  to  the  live-goat  as  a  designs* 
lion ;  but  this  goat  is  said  to  be  *  for  Azazel  *  (^KTl6)« 

1.  Yet  one  of  the  earliest  opinions  prevalent  upon  the  subject  regards  it 
as  the  name  of  the  goat  himself :  Symmachus  rpiyof  d^tpx^f^tpof,  Aquila 
rp.  d'ro\t>iVfifihof,  Volg.  hircus  emissarios;  so  also  Theodoret,  Gyrill, 
Luther,  Heine,  Vater,  and  the  English  translators,  scape-goaU  When 
taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  understood  to  be  compounded  of  az  (ty),  a  goat^ 
and  azdl  (btK)*  to  send  away.  The  chief  objections  to  it  are,  that  az  never 
occurs  as  a  name  for  a  buck  or  he-goat  (in  the  plural  it  is  used  as  a  gene- 
ral designation  for  goaU^  but  in  the  singular  occurs  elsewhere  only  as  the 
name  for  a  she-goat),  and  that  in  Lev.  zvi.  10  and  26  Azazel  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  goat,  the  one  being  said  to  be  for  the  other.  For 
these  reasons,  this  view  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned.  2.  It  is  the 
name  of  a  place,  either  a  precipitous  mountain,  in  ^e  wilderness  to  which 
the  goat  was  led,  and  from  which  he  was  thrown  headlong,  or  a  lonely 
region  where  he  was  left ;  so  Pseudo- Jonathan,  Abenezra,  Jarchi,  Bochart, 
Deyling,  Reland,  Carpzov,  etc.  The  chief  objection  to  this  view  ib,  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  accord  with  what  is  said  in  ver.  10 :  ^  to  let  him  go  for, 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness,*  which  would  then  mean,  for  a  desert  place 
into  a  desert  place.  3.  It  is  the  name  of  Satan,  or  an  evil  spirit :  So  the 
LXX.  dTO'TOfATmiog  (which  does  not  mean  *  the  sent  away,'  the  scape-goat, 
as  most  of  the  older  interpreters  took  it,  and  as  we  are  still  rather  surprised 
to  see  it  rendered  by  Sir  J.  Brenton  in  his  recent  translation  of  the  LXX., 
but  'the  turner  away,*  'the  averter.'  See  Gresen.  Thes,^  Kurtz,  Mo9.  Op/er, 
p.  270.)  So  probably  Josephus,  Antiq,  iii.  10,  8,  and  many  of  the  Rabbins. 
In  the  strongest  and  most  offensive  sense  this  opinion  was  espoused  by 
Spencer,  Anmion,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  who  all  concur  in  holding,  that 
by  Azazel  is  to  be  understood  what  was  called  by  the  Romans  averruncus, 
a  sort  of  cacodsemon,  inhabiting  the  desert,  and  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice, 
so  that  the  evils  he  bad  power  to  inflict  might  be  averted.  The  opinion 
was  first  modified  by  Witsius  (who  is  also  substantially  followed  by  Meyer, 
Turretin,  Alting,  etc.)  to  indicate  Christ's  relation  to  the  devil,  to  whom 
He  was  given  up  to  be  tried  and  vexed,  but  whom  He  overcame.  And  in 
recent  times  it  has  been  still  further  modified  by  Hengstenberg,  who  says 
in  his  Christohgy,  on  Gen.  iiL,  *  The  sending  forth  of  the  goat  was  only  a 
symbolical  transaction.  By  this  act  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  its  prince 
were  renounced,  and  the  sins  to  which  he  had  tempted,  and  through  which 
he  had  sought  to  make  the  people  at  large  or  individuals  among  them  his 
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own,  were  in  a  manner  sent  back  to  him ;  and  the  tnith  was  expressed  in 
symbol,  that  he  to  whom  God  grants  forgiveness,  is  freed  from  the  power  of 
evil.*  The  opinion  has  been  still  further  explained  and  vindicated  by  the 
learned  author  in  his  Eg,  and  Books  of  Moses,  where  he  supposes  the  action 
to  carry  a  reference  to  the  practice  so  prevalent  in  Egypt,  of  propitiating, 
in  times  especially  of  famine  or  trouble,  the  evil  god  Typhon,  who  was  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  delighting  in  the  desert.  This  reference  he  holds,  how- 
ever, not  in  the  gross  sense  of  the  goat  being  a  sacrifice  to  the  evil  spirit ; 
for  both  goats  he  considers  to  have  been  the  Lord%  and  this  latter  only  to 
have  been  given  up  by  the  Lord  to  the  evil  spirit,  after  the  forgiven  sins 
were  laid  on  it,  as  indicating  that  that  spirit  had  in  such  a  case  no  power 
to  injure  or  destroy.  Comp.  Zech.  iii.  1—5.  Ewald,  Eeil,  Vaihinger  (in 
Herzog^s  EncycL)^  concur  substantially  in  the  same  view.  4.  Many  of  the 
greatest  scholars  on  the  Continent — Tholuck  first,  then  Steudel,  Winer, 
Bahr — ^take  the  word  ss  the  Pealpal-form  of  azal  (^ty)*  to  remove,  with  the 
omission  of  the  last  letter,  and  the  putting  in  its  place  of  an  unchangeable 
vowel ;  so  that  the  meaning  comes  to  be,  for  a  complete  removing  or  dis- 
missal. Kurtz  hesitates  between  this  view  and  that  of  Hengstenberg,  but 
ih  the  result  rather  inclines  to  the  latter.  Certainly  the  contrast  presented 
respecting  the  destinations  of  the  two  goats  is  best  preserved  by  Hengsten- 
berg's.  But  still,  to  bring  Satan  into  such  prominence  in  a  religious  rite — 
to  place  him  in  a  sort  of  juxtaposition  with  Jehovah,  in  any  form — has  an 
offensive  appearance,  and  derives  no  countenance  from  any  other  part  of 
the  Mosaic  religion.  And  however,  on  a  thoughtful  consideration,  it  might 
have  been  found  to  oppose  a  tendency  to  demon-worship,  with  the  less 
thinking  multitude,  we  suspect  it  would  be  found  to  operate  in  a  contrary 
direction.  Besides,  if  it  may  be  objected,  as  it  has  been,  to  Tholuck^s  view, 
that  it  takes  a  very  rare  and  peculiar  way  of  expressing  a  quite  conunon 
idea,  so  unquestionably  to  designate,  according  to  the  other  view,  the  evil 
spirit,  about  whom,  if  really  intended,  there  should  have  been  no  room  for 
mistake,  by  a  name  never  again  occurring,  appropriated  solely  for  this 
occasion,  is  yet  more  strange  and  unaccountable. 

This  very  circumstance  of  a  word  having  been  coined  for  the  occasion, 
and  entirely  appropriated  to  it,  suggests  what  seems  to  me  the  right  view. 
That  appears  to  have  been  done  on  two  accounts, — ^partly,  that  no  one 
might  suppose  a  known  and  real  personage  to  be  meant ;  and  partly,  that 
the  idea,  which  the  occasion  was  intended  to  render  peculiarly  prominent, 
might  thus  be  presented  in  the  most  palpable  form — might  become  for  the 
time  a  sort  of  personified  existence.  The  idea  of  utter  separation  or  re- 
moval is  what  Hengstenberg,  as  well  as  the  other  eminent  scholars  who 
hold  the  last  opinion  specified,  regard  as  the  radical  meaning  of  the  term ; 
and  by  its  form  being  properly  a  substantive,  he  conceives  that  it  denotes 
Satan  as  the  apostate,  or  separate  one.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
transaction  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  such  an  adversary  is  brought  forward ; 
and  when  the  goat  is  sent  away,  it  is  simply  said  to  be  *  that  he  might  bear 
the  iniquities  of  Israel  into  a  land  of  separation :  *  the  conductor  of  the 
goat  has  fulfilled  his  commission  when  he  has  *  let  go  the  goat  into  the 
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wOderness,*  Ter.  22.  To  have  the  iniquities  conveyed  by  a  symbolical 
action  into  that  desert  and  separate  region,  into  a  state  of  oblivion,  was 
manifestly  the  whole  intention  and  design  of  the  rite.  And  why  might  not 
this  condition  of  ntter  separateness  or  oblivion,  to  render  the  truth  sym- 
bolized more  distinct  and  tangible,  be  represented  as  a  kind  of  existence,  to 
whom  €rod  sent  and  consigned  over  the  forgiven  iniquities  of  His  people  ? 
Till  these  iniquities  were  atoned  for,  they  were  in  God^s  presence,  seen  and 
manifest  before  Him  ;  but  now,  having  been  atoned,  He  dismisses  them  by 
a  symbolical  bearer  to  the  realms  of  the  ideal  prince  of  separation  and 
oblivion,  that  they  may  never  more  appear  among  the  living. — (Micah  vii* 
19.)  From  ^e  great  peculiarity  of  the  service,  it  is  impossible  to  support 
this  view  by  anything  exactly  parallel ;  but  there  is  certainly  something 
not  very  unlike,  in  the  personification  which  so  often  meets  us  of  Sheol  or 
Hades,  as  the  great  devourer  and  concealer  of  men.— Gomp.  especially  Ps. 
xvi.  10,  xlix.  14 ;  Isa.  xiv.,  xxv.  8,  etc.  Still,  the  difference  is  only  in  the 
mode  of  explanation,  the  results  arrived  at  are  substantially  the  same ;  and 
it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  following  are  the  ideas  which  Vaihinger  (in 
Herzog)  finds  in  the  transaction  : — *  (1)  That  the  sins  must  not  belong  to 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  which  is  appointed  to  holiness,  nor  be 
suffered  to  abide  with  it ;  (2)  that  the  horrible  wilderness,  the  abode  of 
impure  spirits,  is  alone  the  place  to  which  they,  as  originally  foreign  to 
human  nature  and  society,  properly  belong ;  (8)  that  Azazel,  the  abomi- 
nable, the  sinner  from  the  beginning  (John  viiL  44),  is  the  one  from  whoni 
they  have  proceeded,  to  whom  they  must  again  with  abhorrence  be  sent 
bade,  after  the  solemn  atonement  and  absolution  of  the  congregation  had 
been  accomplished;  (4)  that  the  person  who  would  not  accept  of  the  atone- 
ment effected,  was  not  set  free  from  them,  consequently  could  be  no  true 
member  of  the  congregation,  but  belonged  with  his  sins  to  Azazel,  and 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.'  Hence,  as  the 
author  concludes,  there  is  nothing  idso,  on  this  view,  of  a  sacrifice  to  the 
wicked  one  supposed  to  be  designated  by  Azazel. 
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David,  his  singular  and  elevated  eha* 

racter,  iL  499. 
Davison's  view  of  the  doaUe  sense  sf 

prophecy,  L  167. 

—  of  the  ori^  of  sacrifice,  i.  292. 

—  his  objecuons  to  the  divine  origiii 

of  sacrifice,  L  494. 
Decalogue,  its  perfection  and  com- 
pl^eness,  iL  90. 

—  its  arrangement  and  division,  iL 

101. 

—  has  respect  to  the  heart  as  well  si 

the  outward  conduct,  iL  107. 

DeUtnch's  view  of  the  ohembmi,  L 
272,  286. 

— '  views  on  oiroumcisioii,  i.  373. 

Deluge,  what  lypical  of,  L  325. 

Domer  on  the  Incamation,  L  120. 

Double  sense  of  prophecy  exammed, 
L  165. 

De  Wette's  remarks  on  Old  Testa- 
ment typoloffv,  i.  55. 

Drawing  near  to  God  often  given  as  a 
description  of  the  priest's  work, 
ii.  270. 

Eagle,  its  symbolical  impoirt  in  the 

cherubim,  i.  264. 
Egypt,  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites 

there,  iL  8. 

—  worship  practised  there,  ii.  13. 

—  plagues  of,  their  nature  and  de- 

•  ••        A  A 

sign,  u.  44. 

—  theperiodof  the  children  of  Israel's 

sojourn  in,  L  362. 
Election,  mistakes  regarding  the  doc- 
trine of,  corrected  L  201. 

—  principle  of,  in  connection  with 

the  nrst  pronuse,  L  315. 
Enoch,  his  faith  and  the  fruits  of  it, 

L320. 
Esau  and  Jacob,  L  179. 
Evangelists  all  begin  their  GosimIs 

with  reference  to  Christ's  divine 

nature,  L  449. 

Fall,  doctrine  of,  L  241. 

Fat,  why  offered  with  the  Uood,  iL 

338. 
Fathers,  their  views  respecting  man's 

original  state,  i.  116. 

—  their  opinion  respecting  the  Mosaic 

ordinances,  iL  206. 
Feasts,  stated,  their  proper  meaning 

and  design,  ii.  434. 
First-bom  of  E^pt,  why  alone  slain, 

ii.  50. 

—  Israel,  why  specially  redeemed,  iL 

52. 

—  Church  0^  iL  53. 
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Fint-bom  not  distinotively  prieste,  ii. 

259. 
Friadrich'i  view  of  the  tabernacle,  iL 

255. 
Folness  of  typical  matter  in  Scripture 

as  connected  with  the  f alnees  of 

time,  i.  109. 
Futnre  state,  doctrine  of,  in  Old  and 

New  Testaments  respectively,  L 

211. 

—  general  belief  of,  among  the  hea- 

then, i.  471. 

—  nnsatisfactory   nature    of    meta- 

physical arguments  for,  L  478. 

—  argument  for,  from  analogy,  i  479. 

—  argument  for,  from  conscience,  L 

—  argument  for,  from  a  present  moral 

government  of  the  world,  i.  483. 

—  the  doctrine  of,  not  advanced  in 

Scripture  as  a  formal  difference 
between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Dispensations,  L  489. 

Garden  of  Eden  the  region  of  holy 
life,  L  269. 

Glass's  typological  views,  i.  28. 

Goats,  why  two  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, ii.  390. 

Goshen,  land  of,  locality  and  fertility, 
u.  7. 

Gospel  realities  not  necessarily  per- 
ceived by  ancient  worshippers,  i 
82. 

Grace,  its  exhibition  after  the  fall,  L 
243. 

Habits  of  activity  and  skill,  their  re- 
lation to  a  future  life,  iL  20. 

Hannah's  song,  i  148. 

Headship,  principle  of,  in  connection 
with  the  first  and  second  Adam, 
i.  245. 

Heaving,  its  import  in  sacrifice,  ii 
355. 

Hebrews,  the  singular  use  made  of 
the  Psalms  in  the  Epistle  to,  L 
465. 

Hengstenberg's  view  of  the  cherubim, 
1.271. 

Herder's  view  of  the  ohembim,  i  282. 

Historical  tjrpes,  their  nature  and 
reality,  i.  87. 

—  notices  of  ancient  Scripture,  their 

necessity  and  importance,  i.  216,  : 
Hof mann's  typological  views,  L  59.  j 
Holy  place  in  the  sanctuary,  mistaken 

views  of,  ii.  376.  I 

Honey,  why  prohibited  in  saorifices,  ' 

iL359.  I 


Human  guilt  and  corruption,  doctrine 
of,  in  connection  with  the  fall,  L 
241. 

Hutchinsonians'  interpretations,  i.  37. 

—  views  of  the  cherubim,  i.  283. 
Hyssop,  why  probably  used  in  some 

purifications,  iL  413. 

Immortal  life,  difference  between  Old 
and  New  Testament  revelation 
of,  L  211. 

—  the  hope  of,  an  element  in  the  first 

reli^on,  L  254. 

Imposition  of  hands  in  sacrifice,  im- 
port of,  ii.  312,  534. 

Incense,  symbolical  meaning  of,  iL  359. 

—  altar  of,  ii.  362. 

Inheritance  destined  for  the  redeemed, 

what,  L  405. 
Israel's  ixroper  calling  and  destination, 

L441. 
Israelites,  their  civil  condition  when 

in  Egypt,  iL  19. 

—  their  typical  position  in  Canaan, 

of  what  predictive,  L  498. 

Jacob,  and  patriarchs,  L  381. 
Jacob's  conduct  in  getting  the  blessing, 

not  typical,  L  178. 
Japheth,  the  blessing  on  him  by  Noah, 

1.  v4n. 

Jealousy  of  God,  its  proper  nature,  ii. 
118. 

—  trial  and  offering  of,  ii.  401. 
Jebb's  view  of  Hannah's  song,  i.  151. 
Jehovah)  import  of  the  name,  iL  31. 
Jesus,  His  recall  from  Egypt  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  Israel,  L  203. 

Jews,  perhaps,  to  be  converted  gradu- 
ally, L  464. 

Joseph,  how  far  his  history  a  type  of 
Christ's,  i.  384. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  iL  464. 

Kingly  government  in  Israel,  its  in- 
stitution and  influence  on  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  i.  151,  iL  504. 

Klausen's  HermenetUikj  L  57. 

Kurts's  typological  views,  L  61. 

Lamech's  speech  to  his  wives,  i.  318. 
Lange  on  the  Incarnation,  L  119. 
Laver  of  tabernacle,  its  construction 

and  use,  iL  297. 
Law,   prepured  for,  as  well  as  the 

Gospel,  L  232. 

—  not  Uie  form  of  God's  earlier  re- 

velations, L  233. 

—  what  strictly  and  properly  called 

such,  iL  89. 
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Law,  what  it  oonld  not  do,  ii  153. 

—  misApprehenaiona  regaiding  its  de- 

sign, it  160. 

—  the   purposes  for  which   it  was 

giyen,  iu  167. 

—  connection  between  its  moral  pre- 

cepts and  ceremonial  institutions, 
ii.  176. 

—  relation  of  Ghristiaas  to,  iL  185. 

—  not  properly  abrogated,  ii.  197. 
Leaven,  its  symbolical  meaning,  ii. 

447. 

—  why  not  allowed  to  be  present  in 

meat-offerings,  ii  359. 
Leprosy  and  its  purification,  ii.  414. 
Levites,  their  relation  to  priests,  ii. 

273. 
Lion,   its  symbolical  import  in  the 

cherubim,  L  264. 
Litton*s  view  of  circumcision,  i.  373. 
Living  ones,  dierubim,  why  so  called, 

L266. 

—  their  connection  with  the  seven- 

sealed  book,  i.  277. 
Lord's    ScdesiasHcal    and    Literary 

Joumalt  examination  of  its  views 

on  the  types,  i.  45. 
Luther,  his  view  of  primitive  Sabbath, 

iL  127,  520. 

Macdonald  on  creation  as  typical,  i. 

125. 
MaimonideSyhis viewof  the  tabernacle, 

u.  256. 
Manna,  natural  and  supernatural,  iL 

65. 

—  poc  of,  in  the  Most  Holy  Place,  iL 

382. 
Marriage  relation,  whether  typical,  i. 

305. 
Marsh,  Bishop,  his  school  of  typology, 

L37. 

—  on  double  sense  of  prophecy,  i.  166. 
Meat-offering,  its  nature  and  design, 

iL357. 

—  why  not  mingled  with  leaven  or 

honev,  ii.  359. 
Melchizedek,  who  he  was,  and  how 

greater  than  Abraham,  i.  357. 
Mercy-seat,  object  and  meaning  o^  iL 

379. 
Messianic  Psalms,  i.  444. 
MiohaeliB'  view  of  the  cherubim,  i.  281. 
Miller,  Hugh,  on  typical  forms,  i.  105. 
Moses,  the  wonderful  circumstances 

connected  with  his  preparation, 

ii.  24. 

—  the  coloured  notices  of  Joeephus 

regarding  him,  ii.  26. 

—  lus  Egyptian  leamiog,  what  influ- 


ence it  had  on  his  legislation,  iL 
205. 

Mtiller,  C.  0.,  view  of  the  origin  of 
symbol  and  sacrifice,  iL  227. 

Murder,  purification  from  an  uncer- 
tain, ii.  406. 

Nathan's  prophecy  to  David,  L  159. 
Nazarite,  orcUnanoe  of,  and  hia  offer- 
ings, ii.  422. 
Noah  and  the  deluge,  L  323. 

—  in  what  sense  an  heir  of  righteous- 

ness, i.  333. 

Offerings,  why  sacrifices  so  called,  iL 
323. 

Old  Testament  worshippers,  their 
knowledge  of  types  and  prophe- 
cies not  to  re^;ulate  ours,  i.  184. 

—  Scripture,  its  lifelike  freshness,  L 

220. 

—  its  elevated  moral  tone,  ii.  495. 
Old  World,  inhabitants  of,  probably 

not  very  numerous  or  scattered, 
L332. 

Origen's  allegorical  interpretations,  L 
20. 

Ox,  its  symbolical  import  in  the  dieru- 
bim, L  264. 

Passover,  feast  of,  ii.  442. 

Patristic  writers,  Uieir  views  on  the 
types,  i.  18. 

Peace-offerings,  their  nature  an4  de- 
sign, iL  351. 

Pentecost,  or  feast  of  weeks,  ii.  448. 

Pharaoh,  the  hardening  of  his  heart, 
u.  40. 

—  his  destruction  typical   of   anti- 

christ's, iL  57. 
Philo's  view  of  the  Ubemacle,  ii.  250. 
Pillar  of  fire  and  doud,  its  nature  and 

symbolical  import,  iL  79. 
Plato^s  PhadOy  reasons  assi|;ned  there 

for  the  soul's  immortahty,  L  477. 
Prayer,  how  symbdiaed  by  inoense,  iL 

364. 
Priesthood,  first  mention  of,  in  Bible, 

not  among  the  chosen  people,  iL 

258. 

—  among    E^^tians,    Greeks,    and 

Romans,  ii.  259. 

—  Levitical,   representatives  of  the 

people,  ii.  263. 

—  leading  characteristics  and  privi- 

leges of,  ii.  266. 
Priests  and   Levites,  their  duty  to 
teach  Israel,  ii.  271. 

—  personal   qualifications   and  gar- 

ments, iL  276. 
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Priests,  rites  of  consecration  for,  iL  279. 

—  typical  relation  of  Levitical  priest- 

hood to  Christ,  il  283. 

—  all  Christians  such,  iL  289. 
Prophecy,  its  combinaUon  with  type, 

I  137. 

—  its  tendency  to  make  use  of  the 

T»ast,  i.  143. 
Prophetical  types,  L  139. 
Psauns,  book  of,  its  singular  character, 

i.  101,  ii.  495. 

Kainbow,  its  symbolical  meaning,  L 
336. 

Katification  of  ooyenant»  rites  con- 
nected with,  ii.  397. 

Kecondliation  with  man  essential  to 
reconciliation  with  Grod,  ii.  347. 

Red  heifer,  ordinance  of,  ii.  408. 

Reformers,  their  style  of  interpreta- 
tion, i.  25. 

—  their  opinion  on  the  Sabbath,  ii. 

138,  513. 
Resurrection    contrary  to   yiews   of 
heathen  philos'^phy,  i.  400. 

—  expected  oy  Patriarchs  and  Old 

Testament  believers,  L  402. 

—  expected  also  by  modem  Jews,  i. 

404. 
Righteousness  of  Grod,  in  connection 

with  the  fall,  i.  242. 
Ritual  types,  their  nature  explained, 

i.  69. 

—  in  what  sense  shadows  oi  Gospel 

things,  i  79. 

—  in  wluit  sense  rudiments,  i  81. 
Rock  in  the  desert,  ii.  72. 
Romanism,  its  false  views  and  abuse 

of  the  types,  i.  199. 

Sabbath,  original  appointmentof ,  L  307. 

—  its  plaoe  in  Decalogue  vindicated, 

ii.  124. 

—  why  one  of  the  Moadeem,  IL  438. 

—  false  views  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews 

upon,  ii  527. 
Sabbatical  year,  iL  462. 
Sacrifice  by  blood,  the  fundamental 

idea  of,  iL  304,  531. 

—  how  far  understood  in  its  tj^pical 

bearing  by  ancient  worshippers, 
ii.  307. 

—  worship  by,  its  early  institution 

and  acceptance,  L  288. 

—  on  divine  orisin  of,  i.  491. 

—  different  kinds  of,  ii.  317. 
Salt,  its  symbolical  use,  ii.  360. 
Salvation  with  destruction,  i.  324. 
Seed,  meaning  of  the  word  in  Scrip- 
ture, L  459. 


Seed  of  promise,  its  character  and 
subjects,  L  316,  459. 

Seraphim  in  Isaiah,  what,  L  267. 

Serpent-charmers  in  Egypt,  iL  41. 

Seth,  reason  of  his  name,  L  317. 

Shem,  his  peculiar  blessing,  L  344. 

Shew-bread,its  spiritual  import,  iL  366. 

Sin,  how  sense  of,  mingled  even  with 
thank-offerings,  iL  354. 

Sinful  actions  cannot  typify  acts  of 
God,  L  176. 

Single  sense  of  prophecy  of  Rational- 
ists, L  171. 

Sin-offerings,  peculiar  nature  of,  iL  326. 

—  what  meant  by  their  being  pre- 

sented for  sins  done  through  ig- 
norance, ii.  327. 

—  why  not  allowed  for  presumptuous 

sms,  11.  327. 

—  offered  for  moral  as  well  as  cere- 

monial and  political  transgres- 
sions,  u.  328. 

—  whatmarked  by  diversityof  victims 

and  actions  with  blood,  iL  336. 

—  why  the  flesh  of  some  to  be  eaten 

by  the  priests,  iL  339. 

—  and  of  ouiers  to  be  burnt  without 

the  camp,  iL  340. 

—  why  not  accompanied  with  frank- 

incense, oil,  or  meat-offering,  ii. 
342. 

Smith's  view  of  the  cherubim,  i.  281. 

Socinian  objection,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  public  instruction, 
exposed,  i.  209. 

Spencer's  view  of  the  cherubim,  L  282. 

—  his  view  of  Mosaic  institution,  iL 

206. 

—  view  of  tabemade,  iL  256. 
Sprinkling  of  the  blood  in  sacrifice, 

its  import,  iL  315. 

—  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  its  meaning, 

when  applied  to  sanotification,  i. 
221. 

Stuart,  Moses,  erroneous  views  re- 
garding the  institutions  of  Moses, 
u.  440. 

Symbolical  institutions  peculiarly 
suited  to  people  of  the  East,  L  234. 

Tabemade,  its  names,  ii.  232. 

—  its  object,  ii.  234. 

—  its  materials,  ii.  236. 

—  its  stracture,  iL  239. 

—  its  design,  ii.  242. 

—  its  typical  import,  ii.  249. 

—  erroneous  views  respecting,  ii.  253. 

—  why  anointed  with  oil,  iL  246.. 

—  division  into  two  apartments,  ii. 

291. 
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Tabemftole,  oonrt  of,  ii.  296. 

—  Holy  PliMse,  u.  362. 

—  Most  Holy  PljMe,  with  its  furni- 

ture, ii378. 

—  why  atonement  made  yearly  for 

defilements  of  it,  ii  388. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  ii.  454. 

Table  of  Shew-bread,  its  stencture  and 
meaning,  ii  366. 

Ten,  symboucal  import  of,  ii  91. 

Theocracy,  view  of  the  nature,  work- 
ing, and  development  of,  ii.  478. 

—  its  treatment  of  sin  as  crime,  ii. 

487. 

—  why  it  exhibited  only  temporal 

sanctions,  ii.  489. 

—  the  imperfections  attaching  to  it, 

U.  501. 

Tholack*s  view  of  the  origin  of  sacri- 
fice, i.  293. 

Thncydides,  his  acoonnt  of  the  effect 
of  the  plague  at  Athens,  in  a  moral 
respect,  I  474,  486. 

Tree  of  life,  its  original  use,  and  sym- 
bolical meaning,  i.  251. 

Trench  on  the  Incarnation,  L  121. 

Trespass-offering,  how  distinguished 
from  the  sin-ofiering,  iL  343. 

Trumpets,  their  symbolical  use,  iL 
452. 

~  feast  of,  iL  452. 

Types,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  64. 

—  often  not  used  precisely  in  Scrip- 

ture, i.  65. 

—  their  proper  nature  and  design,  L 

67. 

—  relation  of,  to  prophecy,  L  72. 

—  in  proper  sense  not  entirely  like 

prefigurative  actions  of  prophets, 

—  did  not  always  necessarily  subsist 

till  the  coming  of  the  Antitype, 
L95. 


^^rpes,  specific  principles  and  direc- 
tions for,  L  175. 

—  import  of,  not  alwa3rB  peroeived  by 

the  Old  Testament  worshippers, 
L  184. 
Typical  forms  in  nature,  L  104. 

Unpardonable  sins  in  Old  and  Sew 
dispensations,  iL  327. 

Veil  in  tabernacle,   how  typical  of 

Christ's  flesh,  iL  394. 
Viret  on  fourth  commandment,  iL  525. 
Vitringa's  view  of  the  cherubim.  L  281. 

—  of  ancient  priesthood,  iL  260. 

Warburton*s  view  of  double  sense  of 
prophecy,  L  166. 

—  interpretation  of  Psalm  zvL  10,  L 

170. 

—  view  of  sacrifice,  L  291. 

—  of  Mosaic  institutions,  iL  211. 
Washing  of  hands,  its  symbolical  im- 
port, ii.  296. 

Wavmg  in  sacrifice,  its  import,  iL  355. 
Weeks,  feast  of,  Pentecost,  ii.  448. 
Whately,   Archbishop,    his    view   of 
election,  L  201. 

—  his  assertions  regarding  the  dis- 

belief of  a  future  state,  L  473. 

Wilderness,  what  corresponds  to  it  in 
Christian  experience,  iL  61. 

Witsius,  his  Egyptiaca,  and  view  of 
Mosaic  institutions,  ii.  213. 

Worsley's  allegorical  scheme,  L  24, 25. 

World,  the  new,  after  deluge,  and  itd 
heirs,  L  333. 

Writing,  its  early  use  in  Egypt,  and 
its  influence  on  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, ii.  218. 

Zion,  what  such  regarded  now  by  St 
Paul,  L  462-3. 
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Gen.  ii.  15, 
ii.  23,  24^ 
iv.  1, 
iv.  7, 
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ix.  25-27, 

Cxod.  iii.  14,  15, 
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xii.  35, 
xiL46, 
XX.  24, 
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T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


Now  campkU,  in  Four  Volumes^  imperial  8w,  price  I85.  «kA, 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS. 

Edited  by  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LKD. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Howson;  The  Very  Eev.  Dean  Plumptrb;  Principal  DAvm 
Brown,  D.D.;  J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.  ;  W.  Milligan,  D.D.;  W.  P.  Moultov, 
D.D.;  Rer.  Canon  Sprncb;  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.;  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.;  Josefh 
Angus,  D.D. ;  Paton  J.  Gloag^  D.D. ;  S.  D.  P.  Salmond,  D.D. ;  William  B.  Pope, 
D.D. ;  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.;  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  D.D. 

Haps  and  Plans — Professor  Arnold  Guyot. 

mastraUona— W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Author  of  ^The  Land  and  the  Book.* 


Volume  I. 
THE  SYNOPTICAL  GOBPELB. 

Volume  III. 
BOBCANS  TO  PHILBMON. 


Volume  II, 
ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL,  and  the 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Volume  IV, 
HEBREWS  TO  REVELATION. 


'  A  useful,  valuable,  and  instructive  commentary.  The  interpretation  is  set  forth  with 
clearness  and  cogency,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  commend  the  volumes  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
publishers  as  well  as  the  writers.' — The  Bishop  of  Olouctiter, 

*  I  have  looked  into  this  volume,  and  read  several  of  the  notes  on  crucial  passages. 
They  seem  to  me  very  well  done,  with  great  fairness,  and  with  evident  knowledge  of 
the  controversies  conceroing  them.  The  illustratious  are  very  good.  I  cannot  oonbt 
that  the  book  will  prove  very  valuable.' — The  Bithop  of  Winchester, 

'  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  commentary  with  warm  praise,  and  we  can  certainly 
assert  that  the  enterprise  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close  with  really  admirable  work.' 
—English  Churchman. 

*■  We  congratulate  Dr.  SchafiF  on  the  completion  of  this  useful  work,  which  we  are  now 
able  to  commend,  in  its  complete  form,  to  English  readers  of  the  Scriptures.  ...  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  a  high  opinion  of  this  commentary,  of  the  present  volume,  and  also 
of  the  whole  work.  In  this  lost  respect  it  is  perhaps  of  more  uniform  excellence  than 
any  of  its  rivals,  and  in  beauty  of  appearance  it  excels  them  all.'— CAurcA  Bells, 

*  External  beauty  and  intrinsic  worth  combine  in  the  work  here  completed.  Good 
paper,  good  type,  good  illustrations,  good  bindiug,  please  the  eye,  as  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  in  matter  of  treatment  satisfy  the  judgment.  Everywhere  the  workman- 
ship is  careful,  solid,  harmonious.' — Methodist  Recorder, 

*  There  are  few  better  commentaries  having  a  similar  scope  and  object ;  indeed,  within 
the  same  limits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  so  good  upon  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament' 
Literary  World. 

'  We  predict  that  this  work  will  take  its  place  among  the  most  popular  of  the  century. 
.  .  .  The  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  to  secure  volumes  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
theme,  and  of  the  scholarship  of  the  age.' — Freeman, 

*  The  commentators  have  given  the  results  of  their  own  researches  in  a  simple  style, 
with  brevity,  but  with  sufficient  fulness ;  and  their  exposition  is  all  through  eminently 
readable. ' — Bccoi-d. 

*From  so  many  contributors  we  are  led  confidently  to  expect  a  well-considered, 
careful,  and  edifying  comment,  constructed  with  sufficient  learning  and  Biblical  know- 
ledge. And  tbiii  confidence  will  not  be  disappointed  on  examination.  .  .  .  We  regard 
the  work  as  well  done,  and  calculated  both  to  instruct  and  to  benefit  those  who  consult 
it.  The  printing,  paper,  illustrations,  and  all  such  matters  are  of  unusual  beauty  and 
excellence.' — The  Literary  Churchman, 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  PubUeaiions. 


Ju»t  publuhed,  in  demy  Svo,  price  10«.  6(/., 

THE    LORD'S    PRAYER: 

A    PRJiCTICAJL    MEDITATION. 
By    Ebv.    NEWMAN    HALL,    LL.B. 

*  Short,  crisp  sentenoea,  absolute  in  form  and  looid  in  thonght,  convey  the  anthor*8 
meuiing  and  oarrj  on  his  exposition.  .  .  .  fie  is  impati«bt  of  cum  ligbta;  his  thoughts 
are  sharply  cut,  and  are  like  crystals  in  their  clearness.' — BritUh  Qiuaierfy  Review, 

*  A  new  yolume  of  theological  literature,  by  Bev.  Newman  Hall,  is  sure  to  be  esferly 
welcomed,  and  we  can  promue  its  readers  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  .  .  .  Upon 
every  subject  Mr.  Hall  writes  with  clearness  and  power.* — I'loneonformist. 

Just  published,  in  crown  Svo,  price  6s., 

STUDIES  IN  THE   CHRISTIAN   EVIDENCES. 

By  ALEXANDER  MAIE,  D.D. 

*  Dr.  Mair  has  made  an  honest  study  of  Strauss,  Benan,  Keim.  and  '*  Supematursl 
Religion,"  and  his  'book  is  an  excellent  one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  doubters  and 
inquirers.* — Bugiitk  Ckmrckmtm. 

*Will  in  every  way  meet  the  wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended,  many  of 
whom  are  '*  wayworn  and  sad,**  amid  the  muddled  speculations  of  the  current  day.'— 

EceiUsiatUcal  CkMtU. 

—  --—  --  -  ---   —  ---  — _^ — 

Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  IQs,  6J., 

LECTURES  ON  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE 

THESSALONIANS. 

By  Rev.  De.  HUTCHISON. 

'We  have  not — at  least  amongst  modern  works — ^many  commentaries  on  these  epistk^s 
in  which  the  text  is  at  once  treated  with  scholarly  ability,  and  turned  to  popular  and 
practical  account  Such  is  Uie  oharacter  of  Dr.  Hutchison's  work — ^his  exegeris  of 
crucial  passiges  strikes  us  at  once  as  eminently  clear.* — Bctptist, 

*0)i!ltainly  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  commentaries  that  we  tiscve  efttr  read.  The 
style  is  crisp  and  clear,  and  the  scholarship  is  in  no  sense  of  a  superficial  or  pretenilevs 
order.* — Evangelical  Mttgazine, 

Just  pMisked,  in  crown  Bvo,  price  6<., 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY  IN   THE  ANCIENT 

CHURCH. 

By  g.  uhlhorn,  d:d. 

*  A  very  excellent  translation  of  a  very  valuable  book.* — Guardian, 

*  The  historical  knowledge  this  work  displays  is  immense,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
wrought  out  with  ^eat  care  and  skill.  It  is  a  most  readable,  delightful,  and  instrnetifs 
volume.* — Evangelical  Chrislendonu 

*  The  facts  are  surprising,  many  of  them  fresh,  and  the  truths  to  be  deduced  are  far 
more  poweriul  as  weapons  for  warring  against  infidelity  than  scores  of  lectures  or 
bushels  of  incta,^— Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

Just  published  J  in  demy  Svo,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE    PARABLES   OF   JESUS. 

A    METHODICAL    EXPOSITION. 
By   SIEGFRIED    GOEBEL, 

COURT  CHAPLAIN  IN  HALBEBSTADT. 

TRANSLATED    BY    PROF.  J.   S.   BANKS,    HEADINGLEY   COLLEGE. 

*•  This  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful  of  all  the  volumes  in  the  ^  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Xibrary.'*  .  .  .  Such  expositions  as  those  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Pro- 
d£al  Son  are  as  full  of  human  feeling  as  others  arc  of  ripe  learning.  The  vohmieii 
qmte  a  treasnrv  of  original  exposition  on  a  subject  on  which  preachers  constantly  need 
help,  and  on  which  little  that  is  new  has  appeared  in  recent  years.* — Methoditi  Beeordtr> 


T.  aud  T.  Clark's  Publtcaiions. 


In  Three  Volumes^  Imperial  8v0y  price  24s,  each, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OR 


DICTIONARY 

OF 

BIBLICAL,  HISTORICAL,  DOCTRINAL,  AND 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Um  OH  THE  BEAIrERCnXOPlDIE  OF  fiOIZOfi,  f UIX,  JND  BUCK. 

"EDTTED  BY 

PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D,D.,  LLD., 

PROFKSSOR  IN  THS  UNION  THEOLOGICAL  8KMINABT,  NEW  YORK. 


*A8  a  oomprehensiye  work  of  reforenoe,  within  a  moderate  compass,  we  know 
nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  in  the  large  department  which  it  deals  with.* — Church  BdU, 

*  The  work  will  remain  aa  a  wonderful  monument  of  indnstrj,  learning,  and  skill.  It 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  student  of  specifically  Protestant  theology ;  nor,  indeed,  do 
we  think  that  any  scholar,  whaterer  be  his  especial  line  of  thought  or  stodj,  woold 
find  it  superfluous  on  his  shelves.' — lAterary  (Jkurekman, 

*■  We  commend  this  work  with  a  touch  of  enthnaiasm,  for  we  have  often  wanted .fQoh 
ourselves.  It  embcaoes  in  its  range  of  writers  all  the  leading  authors  of  Europe  on 
eocleeiastioal  questions.  A  student  may  deny  himself  many  other  volumes  to  secnie 
this,  for  it  is  certain  to  take  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  in  our  literature.' — 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

*  Dr.  Schaff's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  valuable  and  thorough  work.  His  new  Encyclo- 
pedia (based  on  Ilerzog)  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works  of  the  day.  It  will  prove 
a  standard  authority  on  all  religious  knowledge.  No  man  in  the  oountry  is  so  well  fitted 
to  perfect  such  a  work  as  this  distinguished  and  exact  scholar.' — Howard  Crosby,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  ex-CfhanceUor  of  the  University ,  New  York, 

'  This  work  will  prove  of  great  service  to  many ;  it  supplies  a  distinct  want  in  our 
theological  literature,  and  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  welcome  from  readers  who  wish  a 
popular  book  of  reference  on  points  of  historical,  biographical,  and  theological  inleceiit. 
Many  of  the  articles  give  facts  which  may  be  sought  for  and  wide,  and  in  vain  in  our 
encyt  lopedias. ' — Scotsman, 

*  Those  who  possess  the  latest  edition  of  Herzog  will  still  find  this  work  by  no  means 
superfluous.  .  .  .  Strange  to  say,  the  condensing  process  seems  to  have  improved  the 
original  articles.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  no  minister's  library  will  long  remain  without  a 
copy  of  this  work.' — Daily  Review. 

*For  fulness,  comprehensiveness,  and  accuracy,  it  will  take  the  first  place  among 
Biblical  Encyclopadias.'— Wm.  M.  Tatix)r,  D.D. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  PublicaHons. 


BISHOP     MARTENSEN^S     WORKS. 


In  Three  Volumes,  8yo,  price  Sis.  6cl., 

CHRISTIAN    ETHICS. 

Vdlume  L  OEITEBAL  ETHICS.— IL  IMDiVIDUlL  ETHICS.— m.  SOCIAL  ETHICS. 

*  As  man  is  a  member  of  two  societies,  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual,  it  is  clear  tbat  his 
ethical  deyelopment  only  can  go  on  when  these  two  are  treated  side  by  side.  This 
Bishop  Martensen  has  done  with  rare  skill.  We  do  not  know  where  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Ohurch  and  State  are  more  equitably  adjusted.  .  .  .  We  can  read  these 
volumes  through  with  unflagging  interest' — LiUrary  World. 

^  It  is  no  ordinary  book,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  Christian  Ethics,  as  one  of  the  most  able  treatises  on  the  subject  which  has  sTsr 
yet  appeared.*— IFa^man. 

^Dr.  Martensen  has  allowed  himself  the  liberty  of  speaking  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart  His  work  will  be  found  as  useful  to  non-theologioal  as  to  professionally 
theological  readers.  They  will  find  very  much  in  it  to  instruct  and  to  stimulate.* — 
Nonconformitt,  

In  One  Volume,  8to,  pioe  10b.  6d., 

CHRISTIAN    DOGMATICS. 

*  To  students  this  yolume  will  be  helpful  and  welcome.* — Frttmaru 

*  We  feel  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Clark  for  their  introduction  of  this  important 
compendium  of  orthodox  theology  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Danish  Bishop.  .  .  . 
Every  reader  must  rise  from  its  perusal  stronger,  calmer,  and  more  hopeful,  not  only 
for  the  fortunes  of  Christianity,  but  of  dogmatic  theology.* — Quarterly  Review. 

*  Such  a  book  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  a  monument  of  pious  labour  in  the  cause  of 
true  religion.' — Irith  EccUaiastical  Gcuetie, 

Just  publiflhed,  in  demy  8vo,  price  9s., 

A  POPULAR   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

By  Rev.  T.  G.  CRIPPEN. 

*'A  dear  and  intelligible  account  of  the  course  of  religions  from  the  earliest  times  to 
our  own ;  .  .  .  .  indeed,  the  student  who  masters  this  volume  only  will  hare  no 
mere  acquaintance  with  this  department  of  theological  work.* — Freeman, 

*  Mr.  Orippen  is  studiously,  on  some  points  startlingly,  and  enviably  fair.  His  book 
shows  wide  reading  and  honest  thinking.  It  abounds  in  acute  distinctions ;  its  state- 
ment of  varying  views  of  doctrine  is  sometimes  very  happy,  and  it  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  pathology  of  theological  speculation.' —  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  Sis.  6d., 

A    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINES. 

By  toe  Late  Dr.  K.  R.  HAGENBACH. 

STranelateti  from  tfie  JFittfi  anti  ILast  German  CEftrttidn,  Intt^ 

9titittion0  from  otber  Sources. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  VERY  REV.  DE^VN  PLUMPTRE. 

*  This  scholarly  and  elaborate  history.'— 2>tcAtn*on*«  TkecHofficaX  Quarterly, 

*  There  is  no  work  which  deals  with  this  subject  in  a  manner  so  scientific  and  eo 
thorough  as  Hagenbach's.  Moreover,  there  is  no  edition  of  this  work,  either  in  German 
or  in  English,  which  approaches  the  present  as  to  completeness  and  accuracy.* — Church 

Bells. 

*No  work  will  be  more  welcome  or  useful  than  the  present  one.  We  have  a  whole 
system  of  theology  from  the  hand  of  the  greatest  living  theologian  of  Germany.' — 
Mdhoditt  Recorder, 


Zl  and  T.  Clark* s  Publications. 


Just  published^  a  New  Edition^  thoroughly  Eevised  and  Enlarged, 

HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURGH. 

By  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LLD. 

APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANIT7,  A.D.  1-100.    In  Two  Diyidoos.    Ex.  demy  8vo»  price  218. 

ANTE-NICENE  CHBI8TIANIT7,  A.D.  100-826.      In  Two  Diyisions.     Ex.  demy  8vo, 
price  2l8. 

P06T-KICENE  CHBI8TIAHITT,  A.  D.  82(^-600.    In  Two  DiviMons.    Ex.  demy  Sto,  price 
2l8.  INearly  rtady. 

'No  etudent,  and  indeed  no  critic,  can  with  faimese  oyerl'ook  a  work  like  the  presenti 
written  with  such  evident  candonr,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  early  Christian  history.* — Scotsman, 

*  I  trust  th^t  this  yeiT-  instructiye  yolume  will  find  its  way  to  the  library  table  of  eyery 
minister  who  cares  to  myestigate  thoroughly  the  foundations  of  Christianity.  I  cannot 
refnun  from  congratulating  you  on  having  carried  through  the  press  this  noble  contri- 
bution to  historical  literatiu*e.  I  think  that  there  is  no  other  work  which  equals  it  in 
many  important  excellences.' — Bey.  Prof.  Fisher,  D.D. 

'In  no  other  work  of  its  kind  with  which  I  am  aoauainted  will  students  and  general 
readers  find  so  much  to  instruct  and  interest  them.'— Key.  Prof.  Hitchcock,  D.D. 

In  demy  4to,  Third  Edition,  price  25*., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL  LEXICON  OF  NEW 

TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

By  HERMANN  CREMER,  D.D., 

PBOFS880B  OF  THXOLOOT  IH  TKB  UlTiyKBSITT  OP  ORKIF8WAIJ>. 

TRANSLATED   FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF   THE    SECOND    EDITION 
(WITH  ADDITIONAL  MATTER  AND  CORRECTIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR) 

By  WILLIAM  TJRWICK,  M.A. 


*  Dr.  Cremer's  work  is  highly  and  deseryedly  esteemed  in  Germany.  It  giyes  with 
care  and  thoroughness  a  complete  history^  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  each  word  and  phrase 
that  it  deals  with.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cremer's  explanations  are  most  lucidly  set  out' — Ouardian, 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  yalue  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  accurate  and  idiomatic,  and  the  additions  to  the 
later  edition  are  coosiderable  and  important* — Church  Bells. 

'  We  cannot  find  an  important  vrord  in  our  Greek  New  Testament  which  is  not 
discussed  with  a  fulness  and  discrimination  which  leayes  nothing  to  be  desired.' — 
Ifonconformist. 

*  This  noble  edition  in  quarto  of  Cremer's  Biblico-Thoological  Lexicon  quite  super- 
sedes the  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  most  important 
articles  haye  been  re- written  and  re-arranged. ' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Just  published,  in  extra  8i;o,  price  12*., 

THE   PHILOSOPHICAL   BASIS  OF  THEISM. 

An  Examination  of  the  Personality  of  Man  to  ascertain  his  Capacity 
to  Know  and  Serve  God,  and  the  Validity  of  the  Principles 
underlying  the  Defence  of  Theism. 

By  Rev.  SAMUEL  HARRIS,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

FBOFESSOR  OF  STSTESf  ATIC  TUEOLOOY,  TALE  COIXBOK. 

*■  Full  of  suggestiye  thought,  and  of  real  assistance  in  unfolding  to  the  mind  the  true 
account  and  justification  of  its  religious  knowledge.  The  length  of  the  book  is  by  no 
means  the  result  of  any  undue  diffnseness  of  style,  but  represents  an  amount  of  solid 
thought  quite  commensurate  with  the  number  of  its  pages.* — Spsetaior, 


71  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Nearly  readif^  in  tiemy  BnOf  price  10s.  6^, 

THE  THEORY  OF  MORALS. 

By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Paris. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE  LATEST  FRENCH  EDmOM- 

OONTENTS.—BooK  First  :—Plo»8nre  and  Good— Good  and  Law— Tb«  PrtBoiple  of 
BxoBlkflDe,  or  of  Perfsotk»— ^The  Ftinciple  of  HappinaM— Inparaoaal  Oood»— The 
Tni%  tlw  Good,  and  the  Beautiful— Absolute  Good.— Book  Second  :— Nature  and  Bads 
of  the  Moral  Law— Good  and  Duty— Definite  and  Indefinite  Dutiee— Right  and  Duty— 
DMeion  of  Duties—OoBiUei  of  Dattea— Book  Thibd^— The  Moral  Cooacioaanew— 
Moral  Intention— Moral  ProbahUisna— UnlTersality  ol  Mocal  Prindplea^The  Mmd 
Sentiment— Liberty— Kant*s  Theory  of  Liberty-— Virtue— Macal  PtogrMa— Si&— Ment 
mad  DMMorit)  the  Baactiona  ol  the  Mloral  Law— Beligieiu 


By  the  same  Author. 

In  One  Volume^  8i;o,  Second  Edition^  price  12s., 

FINAL   CAUSES. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    LATEST    FRENCH    EDITION 

Bt  WILLIAM  AFFLECK,  3.D. 

OOKTENTS.— Pbklockart  Chapteri— The  Problem.  Book  L— The  Law  of 
Finality.    Book  IL— The  First  Cause  of  Finality.    Appendix. 

'  This  very  learned,  accurate,  and,  within  it*  pieacribed  limits,  exhaustive  work.  .  .  . 
The  book  as  a  whole  abounds  in  matter  of  the  higkcat  interest,  and  ia  a  model  of  learn- 
ing and  judicious  treatment* — Guardian, 

*niu8trated  and  defended  with  an  ability  and  learning  which  must  command  the 
reader's  admiration.' — DuhHn  Review. 

'  A  great  contribution  to  the  liisratarB  of  this  subject  M.  Janet  has  mastered  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  is  at  homo  in  the  literature  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  has 
that  faculty  of  felicitous  expression  which  makes  French  books  of  the  highest  class  such 
delightful  reading;  ...  in  clearness,  vigour,  and  depth  it  has  been  sridom  equallsdrand 
more  seldom  excelled,  in  phllosophioal  Uteratnrei* — Spectator. 

*  A  wealth  of  scientific  knowledge  and  a  logical  acumen  which  will  win  the  admiration 
of  every  reader.' — Church  Cluarteriy  JUvieto. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d,y 

THE    BIBLE    DOCTRINE    OF    MAN. 

{SEVENTH  SERIES  OF  CUNmNGBAM  LECTURES,^ 

By  JOHN  LAIDLAW,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Neir  College,  Edinburgh. 


*  An  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  anthropology  of  the 
sacred  writings,  perhaps  the  most  considerable  that  has  appeared  in  our  own  langputge.* 
— Literary  Churchman. 

'The  work  is  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  a  subieet  which  must  always  have  deep 
interest  for  the  devout  student  of  the  Bible.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'Dr.  LaidlaTv's  work  it  scholarly,  able,  interesting,  and  valuable.  .  .  .  Thoughtful 
and  devout  minds  will  find  much  to  stimulate,  and  not  a  little  to  assist,  their  meditations 
in  this  learned  and,  let  us  add,  charmingly  printed  volume.* — Record. 

'  On  the  whole,  we  take  this  to  be  the  most  sensible  and  reasonable  statement  of  the 
Biblfcal  psychology  of  maa  we  have  met' — Ezpoeitor. 

*The  book  will  give  ample  material  for  thought  to  the  reflective  reader;  and  it 
a  position,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  is  unique.' — Church  BeUe* 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


JusipuUishedy  hi  demy  8vo,  price  9«., 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF    THE    HOLY    SPIRIT. 

(NINTH  SERIES  OF  THE  CUNNINGHAM  LECTURES,) 
By  Rev.  GEO.  SMEATON,  D.D., 

Piofemor  of  Ezo^ical  TtieoLogfy  New  College,  Edinlnxrgli. 

*T]U8  work  amplv  Biatuns  the  reputation  that  the  series  in  its  past  voluiiies  has 
gained  lor  lesmin^,  for  freahaoaa  of  treatment,  and  for  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  oar 


timet.    Indeed^  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  striea  .  .  .  The  rohime  is  sure  to  take  a 
leading  i^aoa  in  oor  best  tkeoiogical  litsratare.' — CkritHam  Tnamiy. 

*A  TalvaJUo  monograph.  .  .  .  The  masterly  exposition  of  doctrine  giren  in-  these 
lectures  has  been  augmented  in  Tahie  by-  the  wise  referenoee  to  current  needs  and 
oomnoB  miocoBoeptiQiui*— Bri^it&  and  Foreign  Evmgeiical  Renew. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Second  Edition,  in  demy  8vo,  price  10s,  6i., 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF   THE   ATONEMENT 

AS    TAUGHT    BY    CHRIST    HIMSELF; 

Or,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  Exegetically  JEicpounded  and  Classified, 

*  We  attach  very  great  valae  to  this  seasonable  aod  scholarly  production.  The  idea 
of  the  work  is  most  happy^  and  the  execution  of  it  worthy  of  the  idee.  On  a  scheme 
of  truly  Baconian  exegetical  induetioo,  he  preaemta  us  with  a  complete  view  of  the 
rarious  poeitions  or  propositions  which  a  full  and  sound  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
embraces/ — British  and  toreign  Evaugdical  Review. 

^  The  plan  of  the  book  is  admirable.  A  monograph  and  exegesis  of  our  Lord's  own 
sayings  on  this  greatest  of  sul^ecta  concerning  Himself,  must  needs  be  valuable  to  all 
theologians.  And  the  execution  is  thorough  and  painstaking — exhaustiye  as  far  as  the 
completeness  of  range  orer  these  sayings  is  ounoernod* — Contempmraty  Review. 

Just  pvhUthed^  Fifth  E(Stion,  crown  8vo,  price  $«., 

THE    TRIPARTITE    NATURE    OF    MAN: 

SPIRIT,  SOUL,  AND  BODY. 

Applied  to  Illustrate  and  Explain  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin^  the  New 
Birthy  the  Disembodied  State^  and  the  Spiritual  Body. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  HEARD,  M.A 

*  The  auth(Mr  has  got  a  striking  and  consistent  theory.  Whether  agreeing  or  disagree- 
ing with  that  theory,  it  is  a  book  which  any  student  of  the  Bible  may  read  with  pleasure.* 
— GuarcUcm. 

*  An  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  very  able  book.* — London  Quai'terly  Review. 

^  The  subject  is  discussed  with  much  ability  and  learning,  and  tho  style  is  sprightly 
and  readable.  It  is  candid  in  its  tone,  and  original  both  in  thought  and  iUuatxation.' — 
Wetleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

WORKS    OF    JOHN    CALVIR 

COMMENTARIES,  45  VOLS. 

TRACTS    ON    THE    REFORMATION,    3    VOLS. 

A  Selection  of  Six  Volumes  (or  more  at  the  same  proportion)  for  21s.,  with  the  exception 

of  Psalms,  vol.  V;  Habakkuk,  and  Oordithians,  2  vols. 
Any  separate  Volume  (with  the  above  exceptions),  6s. 

Detailed  Lust  of  Commentaries  free  on  application. 

The  Letters,  edited  by  Dr.  Bonnet,  2  vols.,  10s.  6d. 

The  IirsTTTurBs,  2  vols.,  translated,  14a. 

The  Ikstitutbs,  in  Latin,  2  vols.,  Tholuck's  Edition  (Snhscription  price),  14i. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  PubUcatiom. 


Just  published^  in  post  SvOj  price  1$.  M,, 

BIBLICAL    STUDY: 

ITS    PRINCIPLES,    METHODS,    AND    HISTORY. 

By  Pkofessor  0.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D. 

With  Introduction  by  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

*  A  book  fitted  at  once  to  meet  the  requirements  of  professional  students  of  Scripture, 
*   and  to  serve  as  an  available  guide  for  educated  laymen  who,  while  using  the  Bible 

chiefly  for  edification,  desire  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  light  which  scholanhip  can 
throw  on  the  sacred  Pftge,  ought  to  meet  with  wide  aooeptaiwe  and  to  be  in  many  ways 
useful.  Such  a  book  is  the  one  now  published.  Dr.  Briggs  is  exoepttonaliy  well 
qualified  to  prepare  a  work  of  this  kind.* — Prof,  Bruce. 

*We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Dr.  Briggs'  work  to  the  notice  of  all 
Biblical  students.* — Nonconformiit, 

In  crown  8ro,  price  p*., 

THE    INCARNATE    SAVIOUR. 

A   LIFE    OF   JESUS    CHRIST. 

By  Eev.  W.  R.  NICOLL,  M.A 

*It  commands  my  warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  I  rejoice  in  the  circulation  of 
such  a  book,  which  I  trust  will  be  the  widest  possible.* — Canon  Ln>ZK>ii. 

*  There  was  quite  room  for  such  a  volume.  It  contains  a  KtetX  deal  of  thought,  often 
penetrating  and  always  delicate,  and  pleasingly  expressed.  The  subject  has  been  veir 
carefully  studied,  and  the  treatment  ml,  I  believe,  furnish  much  suggestive  matter  both 
to  readers  and  preachers.' — Rev.  Principal  Sandat. 

In  crown  Svo,  Eighth  Edition^  price  Is.  6(1, 

THE    SUFFERING    SAVIOUR: 

OR,  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE 

SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  F.  W.  KEUMMACHER,  D.D. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.  * 

In  crown  8t'o,  Second  Edition,  price  It.  6<i., 

DAVID,     THE    KING    OF    ISRAEL: 

A  PORTRAIT  DRAWN  FROM  BIBLE  HISTORY  AND  THE  BOOK 
OF  PSALMS.  

In  demy  8co,  price  7s.  6d., 

SERMONS    TO    THE   NATURAL   MAN. 

By  WILLIAM  G.  T.  SHEDD,  D.D., 

*  Characterized  by  profound  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  presenting  the  truth  in  a 
chaste  and  attractive  style,  the  sermons  carry  in  their  tone  the  accents  of  the  solemn 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.* — Weekly  Review, 

In  One  Volume^  crown  8vo,  priee  6*.,  Third  Edition, 

LIGHT    FROM     THE     CROSS: 

SERMONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  LORD. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  THOLUCK,  D.D., 

*  With  no  ordinary  confidence  and  pleasure,  we  commend  these  most  noble,  eolemnirinft 
and  touching  discourses.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Beview, 


71  and  T.  Clark s  Publications. 


WORKS    BY    ERNEST    NAVILLE. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  58. 

MODERN    PHYSICS. 

HISTORICAL   AND   PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES. 

'  Christian  scientists  should  at  once  procure  this  learned  and  able  yolume/ — Ewmgel- 
teal  Magazine, 

In  crown  8to,  price  48.  6d., 

THE    CHRIST. 

*  They  are  masterlj  prodnci^onB.'—MelkodUi  Recorder. 

*  We  look  upon  these  Lectures  as  a  yaluable  contribution  to  Christoloffj ;  and  to  joung 
ministers  and  others  interested  in  the  grrand  and  exhaustive  subject,  they  will  be  founa 
to  be  highly  stimulating  and  helpful/— Literary  World, 

In  crown  8vo,  price  48.  6d., 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    EVIL. 

*  The  subject  is  dealt  with  bv  M.  Naville  in  a  truly  philottophio  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  brilliancy  of  illustration  that  seizes  and  enchains  the  attention,  and 
with  a  simplicity  of  style  that  places  the  subject  within  the  reach  of  alV— London 
Quarterly  Review, 

Just  published,  in  crown  Svo,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  MAN. 

D7SC0[//i!SES. 

By  Pastor  G.  TOPHEL,  Geneva. 

*  These  pages  are  replete  with  clear,  mellow,  tender,  beautiful,  elevating  thoughts, 
eminently  instructiye  to  inquiring  minds,  and  such  as  the  devout  must  delight  con- 
templatively and  prayerfully  to  linger  upon.* — Baptut  Magazine. 

*"  An  admirable  book  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance.  We  do  not  remember  a 
work  on  tins  theme  that  is  more  impressive,  or  seems  more  fitted  for  general  usefulness.* 
— British  Afe»$€nger. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  4b.  6d., 

OLD     TESTAMENT     HISTORY     OF 

REDEMPTION. 

By   Professor   DELITZSCH. 
Translated  from  Manuscript  Notes  bt  Professor  S.  I.  CURTISS. 

'  Few  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it  will  not  readily  acknowledge  that  it  is 
not  only  a  masterly  work,  such  as  few  men,  if  any,  besides  the  Leipzig  professor  could 
give,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  handbook  for  students.* — 
Literary  World. 

In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s.,  Second  Edition, 

HISTORICAL     THEOLOGY: 

A   REVIEW   OF    THE   PRIKCIPAL   DOCTRINAL   DISCUSSIONS   IN  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  SINCE  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

By  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D., 

PRDfCIPAL  AITD  PSOrSBSOB  OF  CHURCH  HISTORT,  HSW  OOLLBOB,  KDIHBUBOH. 


1 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Pu&lutUiotts. 


WORKS   BY  PATON   J.   GLOAG,    D.D. 

In  the  Piesa,  in  crown  8to, 

EXEGETICAL    STUDIES 
ON  DIFFICULT  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


In  orown  %wo^  priee-  7a  M., 

THE     MESSIANIC     PROPHECIES, 

BEING  THE  BAIRD  LECTURE  FOR  1879. 

*It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a  book  whiok  w»  think  ia  entitled  to  nch 
nnqnalified  praise  aa  the  one  now  before  us.  Dr.  Gloag  has  diaplajed.  eonsiunmate 
abiu^.' — London  QimrUrh/  BevUw. 

^  We  regard  Dr.  Gloag^s  work  aa  a  Taluable  eontributlon  to  theologiBal  Uteimtem  We 
hare  not  space  to  giye  the  extended  notice  which  its  intrinsic  ezcdlence  demands,  and 
must  content  onrseiTes  with  cordially  recommending  it  to  our  readers.* — Spectator. 


In  demy  8yo,  prioe  128l, 

INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   PAULINE 

EPISTLES. 

'A  work  of  uncommon  merit.  He  must  be  a  singularly  aocompliahel  diTine  to 
whose  library  this  book  is  not  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition.' — Watchinan, 

In  Two  Volumeoi)  8vc^  prioe  21a , 

A  CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL   COMMENTARY 

OK 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

^  This  commentary  of  Dr.  Gloag's  I  have  examined  with  sneoial  ears.  For  my 
purposes  I  have  found  it  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  work  in  tine  Engiish  laagiage. 
It  shows  a  thorough  mastery  oi  the  material,  philology,  history,  and  literature  per- 
taining to  this  range  of  study,  and  a  skill  in  the  use  of  this  knowledge  which  plaees  it 
in  the  first  class  of  modem  expositions.* — H,  B,  JIackeU,  D.D. 

In  Three  Volumes,  Svo,  price  27s., 

THE    ACTS    OF    THE    APOSTLES; 

Or,  The  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 
TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF 

M.  BAUMGARTEN.     

In  Twenty-four  Volumes,  demy  8to,  subscnption  price  £4,  48., 

WORKS    OF   DR.    JOHN    OWEN. 

Edited  by  Rev.  W.  H.  GOOLD,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Seven  Volumes^  may  be 

had  seperately^  price  42*. 

'  You  will  find  tbai  in  John  Owen  tbe  learning  of  Lightfoot,  the  strengtb  of  ChAmook. 
the  analysis  of  Howe,  the  savour  of  Leighton,  tbe  raoiness  of  Heywood,  the  glow  of 
Baxter,  the  copiousness  of  Barrow,  tbe  splendour  of  Bates,  are  all  combined.  We  should 
quickly  restore  the  race  of  great  divinee  if  our  candidatee  were  disciplined  In  such  lore.* 
— The  late  Dr.  Hamiltoii  of  Leeds. 


T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


In  Three  Volumes^  demy  8vo,  price  12s.  each^ 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

TO  A.D.  451. 

FROM    THE    ORIGINAL    DOCUMENTS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 
C.   J.    HpSFELE,    D.D.,   Bishop   op   Rottehburo, 

*•  This  careful  translation  of  Hefelfi*B  C6Tincil8.*^Dr.  Fusxr. 
'  The  most  learned  historian  of  the  Councils.* — P^re  Gratbt. 


In  Two  Volumes^  demy  8t;o,  price  21*., 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 

TO  THE  DAWN  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  ERA, 

By  thb  Rev.   GEORGE  MATHESON,  M.A.,  D.D. 

'Fresh,  vigd^ous,  learned,  and  eminently  thoughtful.* — ConieinporaTy  Remeio. 

'  The  work  of  a  rery  able  and  pious  and  cultured  thinker.* — Church  Quarterly  lUvievf. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
In  crown  Svo,  Third  Edition^  price  4«.  6 J., 

AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GERMAN  THEOLOGY. 

*  A  work  of  much  labonr  and  learning,  giying  in  a  small  compass  an  intelligent  review 
of  a  very  large  subject* — Spectator, 

In  One  Volume^  8vo,  price  9s,, 

HIPPOLYTUS  AND  CALLISTUS; 

OR,    THE   CHURCH  OF  ROME  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE 

THIRD   CENTURY, 

By    JOHN    J.    IGN.    YON    DOLLINGBR, 

TRANSLATED,  WITH  INTRODUCTION,  NOTES,  AND  APPENDICES, 

Bt  ALFRED  PLUMMER, 

MASTER  OF  UHIYERSFTT  COLLEGE,  DURHAM. 

*"  We  are  impressed  with  profound  respect  for  the  learning  and  inorenuity  displayed  in 
this  work.  The  book  deserves  perusal  by  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  clears 
up  many  points  hitherto  obscure,  and  reveals  features  in  the  Koman  Ohurch  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  which  are  highly  instructive.* — Athenmum. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  12*., 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE, 

Indadixig  InqnlrleB  into  the  (Mgla  of  Baczlfloe,  the  Jewish  Bltaal,  the 

Atonement,  and  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

Br  ALFRED  CAVE,  B.A., 

FSQKnPAL,  JkSD  PBOPE880B  OV  THX0U>OT,  RO.,  HAOKVKT  OOTAEffiB,  LOnKNT. 

*  A  thoroughly  able  and  erudite  book,  from  almost  every  page  of  which  something 
may  be  learned.  The  Author's  method  is  exact  and  logical,  the  style  perspicuous  and 
forcible — sometimes,  indeed,  almost  epigrammatic;  and,  as  a  careful  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  on  an  important  subject,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
even  to  those  whom  it  does  not  convince.  —  WcUdwum, 

In  Two  Volumes  J  8vo,  price  10«.  Gd, 

MODERN     PANTHEISM. 

ESSAY  ON  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY, 
TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF 

M.    EMILE   SAISSET. 
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T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publicatians. 


In  crown  St^,  price  is.  6(2., 

THE    WORLD    OF    PRAYER; 

OR,    PRAYER    IN    RELATION    TO    PERSONAL     RELIGIO 

By    Bishop    MONRAD. 

*  English  readers  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Banks  for  his  translatioii  of  this  wo 
he  has  rendered  available  to  them  a  book  of  deyotional  reading  which  admirably  o 
bines  the  tmest  Christian  mysticism  with  the  soundest  and  healthiest  practical  teachi 
— London  Quorterly  Review. 

*  One  of  the  richest  devotional  books  that  we  have  read.* — Primiihfe  Metkodut  Magm 

In  demy  Svo^  prke  lOs,  6d.y 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
PASSION  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LOR 

CONSIDERED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

By    Dr.    F.    L.    STEINMEYER, 

PllOrESSOR  OP  THEOLOOT,  BEBLIN. 

*  Oar  readers  will  find  this  work  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive  help  for  their  thoi| 
and  teaching  during  Passion-tide  and  Easter.* — English  Churckman. 


By  the  same  Author. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  7s.  6J., 

THE   MIRACLES  OF   OUR  LORD, 

JN  RELATION  TO  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

*  This  work  vindicates  in  a  vigorous  and  scholarly  style  the  sound  view  of  minu 
against  the  sceptical  assaults  of  the  time.' — Prmceton  Review. 

^We  commend  the  study  of  this  work  to  thoughtful  and  intelligent  readers,  i 
especially  to  students  of  dlvinityf  whose  position  requires  a  competent  knowledgi 
modem  theological  controversy.* —  We»leyan  Methodist  Mofftusine. 

In  demy  Svo,  price  lOs.  6d.^ 

THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    OF    ST.    JOHl 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

By    ERICH    HAUPT. 

TRANSLATED,   WITH    AN    INTRODUCTION, 
By  W.  B.  pope,  D.D. 

*  We  recommend  it  especially  to  the  use  of  ministers,  and  are  sure  that  they  will  fine 
such  scientific  penetration,  far  deeper  and  more  suggestive  preparation  for  seim 
and  Bible  lectures,  than  in  the  expositions  which  are  written  specially  for  ministen 
homiletical  use.' — Ntiu€  Evangeluche  Kirchen-Zeitung. 

In  crown  Svo,  price  55., 

MESSIANIC    PROPHECY: 

ITS  ORIGIN,  HISTORICAL  CHARACTER,  AND  RELATION  TO 

NEW  TESTAMENT  FULFILMENT. 

From  the  German  of  Dr.   EDWARD  RIEHM. 

*  Original  and  suggestive,  and  deserving  careful  consideration.* — lAUrar}/  Ckwchm 

*  Its  intrinsic  ezcellenoe  makes  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  biblical  literator 
Brititk  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications, 


Jost  Pablifihed,  in  Two  Yolumes,  8to  (1600  pagee),  price  28s., 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRED  SCRIPTURE, 

A  Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
AND  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

By  GEORGE  T.  LADD,  D.D., 

PROFE8SOB  OF  MKMTAI.  AlTD  MORAL  PHILOBOPHT,  YALE  COLLEGE. 


Pakt  I. — Introduction. — Chap.  I.  The  Nature  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  as 
determined  by  the  Teaclung  of  Christ.  II.  The  Nature  of  New  Testament 
.Scripture  as  determined  by  the  Promises  of  Christ.  III.  The  Claims  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  ffeneral,  and  of  Mosaism  in  particular.  IV.  The  Claims  of 
Prophetism  and  of  the  Hokhmah.  Y.  The  Claims  for  the  Old  Testament  by 
the  Writers  of  the  New.  VI.  The  Claims  for  the  New  Testament  by  its  own 
Writers. 

Part  II. — Chap.  I.  Introductory.  II.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related 
to  the  Scientific  Contents  of  the  Bible.  III.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture 
as  related  to  the  Miraculous  Contents  of  the  Bible.  IV.  The  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  Historical  Contents  of  the  Bible.  V.  The 
Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  Predictive  Contents  of  the  Bible. 
VI.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  dependent  upon  the  Ethico-Religious 
Contents  of  the  Bible.  VII.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the 
Authorship  and  Composition  of  the  Biblical  Books.  VIII.  Th6  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  Language  and  Style  of  the  Biblical  Books. 

IX.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  History  of  the  Canon. 

X.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  Text  of  the  Bible. 

XI.  Inductiye  Theory  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Part  III. — Chap.  I.  Introductory — The  Nature  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Church  in 
History  to  the  Bible.  II.  The  Period  preceding  the  Christian  Era — The 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  of  the  Talmud,  Philo,  and  Josephus. 
III.  The  Period  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  (down  to  about  250  a.d.).  IV. 
The  Second  Period  of  the  Church  (from  250  4o  Augustine  and  Jerome).  V.  The 
Period  from  Augustine  and  Jerome  to  the  Reformation.  VI.  The  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Period  of  the  Reformation.  VII.  The  Period  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Post-Reformation  Era  to  the  Present  Time. 

Paut^IV. — Chap.  I.  Introductory — The  Relations  of  the  Dogmatic  and  Synthetic 
S'tatement  of  the  Doctrine  to  the  Induction  Theory.  11.  The  Bible  and  the 
Personality  of  God.  III.  Revelation  :  its  Possibility,  Nature,  Stages,  Criteria, 
etc.  IV.  The  Spirit  and  the  Bible.  V.  Man  as  the  Subject  of  Revelation  and 
Inspiration  (Psychological).  VI.  The  Media  of  Revelation.  VII.  Inspiration. 
VIII.  The  Bible  and  the  Church.  IX.  The  Bible  and  the  Word  of  God  (dis- 
tinguished in  idea  and  extent).  X.  The  Authority  of  the  Hble.  XI.  The 
Bible  as  Translated  and  Interpreted.  XII.  The  Bible  as  a  Means  of  Grace. 
XIII.  The  Bible  and  the  Individual  Man.     XIV.  The  Bible  and  the  Race. 


^  It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  an  account  of  this  very  considerable  and  important  work 
within  the  compass  of  one  short  notice.  .  .  .  It  is  one  which  will  certainly  be  studied 
by  all  scientific  theologians,  and  the  general  reader  will  probably  find  here  a  better 
summary  of  the  whole  subject  than  in  any  other  work  or  series  of  works.* — Church  Belli, 

*  A  scientific  method  of  treating  the  phenomena  and  place  of  the  Bible  such  as  this 
will  have  special  value  in  these  days;  as  such  we  very  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
interested  in  the  great  question  of  Divine  revelation  through  Jesus  Christ  of  which  the 
Bible  is  the  medium,  and  in  which  all  its  teachings  find  their  reason  and  inspiration  and 
relations.' — British  Quarterly  Beview* 

*  This  important  work  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  students,  and  treats  in  an  oxhnustive 
manner  nearly  every  important  subject  of  Biblical  criticism  which  is  agitating  tl  e 
religious  mincf  at  the  present  day.* — Contemporary  Beviac. 


i 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Throe  T^lmieft,  8to,  price  Sis.  Gd.^ 
(VdU.  1.  andJL  %ow  ready.     Volume  711.  AorUy.) 

THE     LIFE     OF     CHRIST. 

BY   DR   BERNHARD   WEISS, 

PROFWSOS  OF  THEOLOOT,  BSBLIN. 

'The  authority  of  John's  GK>8p6l  is  vindicated  with  great  folness  and  snooess. 
Altogether  the  book  seems  destined  to  hold  a  very  distingpiished,  if  not  abeolntely 
unique,  plaoe  in  the  eriticism  of  the  New  Testament  Its  fearlwo  eaareh  after  trstb, 
Ha  independenoe  of  spint,  fts  extent  of  research,  its  Aonghtfulmnd  tKaerimiiialfag  tone, 
arast  seoore  for  it  a  yery  high  reputation.* — Conffireffaiionaliit. 

<  If  the  work  in  its  oompletenees  f  olfil  the  promise  of  this  inBtslmmt,  it  will  be  an 
exposition  of  the  divine  character  and  mission  of  our  Lord  more  thom^  and  pene- 
trating and  conclusive  than  any  that  we  yet  possess.* — Britith  QuarteHy  Baritw. 

'Able  and  learned  volmnes.  ...  A  careful  perusal  of  tlMse  books  wfll  amply  repay 
the  Nader.  They  are  replete  with  original  matter,  and  are  evidently  the  reenlt  of 
painstaking  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  author.' — Rock, 

'A  valuable  treatise,  ...  A  thoroughly  exhaustive  work;  a  work  in  which  learning 
of  the  most  severe  type,  combined  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  kngnages  drawn 
upon  for  the  elucidation  of  his  purpose,  is  apparent  in  every  page,*— BelTf  Weddy 


*From  the  thoroughness  of  tiie  diaoassivB  and  clearness  of  the  wrHar,  we  sBtidpate  a 
very  valnaUe  addition  to  the  Qmi  Biography.*— JVwman. 


By  the  same  Author. 
In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  216., 

BIBLICAL    THEOLOGY   OF    THE    NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

*We  can  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  vigour,  freshness,  and  richly  suggestive 
power.* — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  Further  references  to  this  work,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  high  estimate  we  have 
previously  expressed,  have  induced  us  to  value  it  still  more.  The  issue  of  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  gives  aid  to  this  enhanced  appreciation.*— 2!A«o{(ytca<  Qmsrttrly. 

*  Written  throughout  with  freshness,  vigour,  and  perfect  command  of  the  material.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  field  which  Weiss  has  made  his  own.  His  work  far  excels  the  numerous  works 
of  his  predecessors  in  thoroughness  and  completeness.* — Methoditt  Becorder. 

*■  The  work  which  this  volume  completes  is  one  of  no  ordinary  strength  and  acumen. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  arranged  scientifically,  that  is, 
according  to  the  authorship  and  development.  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  many  years  of  New 
Testament  exegesis  and  theological  study.  .  .  .  The  book  is  in  every  way  a  notable 
one.* — BriUth  Quarterly  Jteview. 

*  A  work  so  thorough  as  this,  and  which  so  fully  recognises  the  historical  character  of 
the  science  of  Biblical  Theology,  was  well  worth  translating.* — Acad&a%y. 

*Able  contributions  to  theological  literature.* — ScoUman. 


T.  and  T.  Claries  Publicatums. 


In  demy  8fO,  Saoond  Edition,  piiee  lOs.  6d., 

THE     HUMILIATION    OF     CHRIST, 

IN  ITS  PHYSICAL,  ETHICAL,  AND  OFFICIAL  ASPECTS. 

By    a.    B.    BRUCE,    D,D., 

PBOFEflSOR  OF  UiVAHITI,  VKEB  CHVBCH  OOLLBGK,  GLASGOW. 


*  Dr.  Bmoe'fl  style  is  uniformly  dear  amd  vigorons,  acid  this  book  of  his,  as  a  whole, 
has  the  rare  adyantage  of  heing  at  once  stimnlating  and  satisfying  to  the  mind  in  a  high 
degree.* — British  a$ia  Foreign  EvaatgeUctU  JUmew, 

*  This  work  stands  forth  at  onoe  as  an  original,  thonghtfnl,  thorough  piece  of  work  in 
the  branch  of  sdentifio  theology,  such  as  we  do  not  often  meet  in  onr  language.  ...  It 
is  really  a  work  of  exceptional  Talue ;  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  perceptible  gain  in 
tbeologioal  knowledge.'— IXmrKA  CSMrdbnofi. 

*  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  niet  with  a  work  so  frssh  and  suggestive  as  this  of  Pro- 
fessor Bruce.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  where  to  look  at  our  En^^h  Universities  for  a 
treatise  so  ealm,  logical,  and  scholarly.* — Ettglitk  Independent, 


By  the  same  Author. 

In  demy  8vo,  Third  Sdition,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE    TRAINING    OF   THE    TWELVE; 

OR, 

EXPOSITION  OF  PASSAGES  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING  THE  TWELVE  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS  UNDER 

DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  APOSTLESHIP 

*  Here  we  have  a  really  great  book  on  an  important,  large,  and  attractive  subject— a 
book  full  of  loving,  wholesome,  profound  thoughts  about  the  fundamentals  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice.' — British  atia  Foreign  EvamgeUeal  Review. 

*  It  is  some  five  or  six  years  since  this  work  first  made  its  appearance,  and  now  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  called  for,  the  Author  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  some 
alterations  which  are  likely  to  render  it  still  more  acceptable.  Substantially,  however, 
the  book  remains  the  same,  and  the  hearty  commendation  with  which  we  noted  its  first 
issue  applies  to  it  at  least  as  much  now.' — Rock. 

^  The  value,  the  beauty  of  this  volume  is  that  it  is  a  unique  contribution  to,  because  a 
loving  and  cultured  studv  of,  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  relation  of  the  Master  of  the 
Twelve.* — Edinburgh  Daily  Review, 

In  demy  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d., 

DELIVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE. 

Bt    ROBERT   RAINY,    D.D., 

PRINCIFAL,  AMD  PBOFESSOS  OF  DIVUIITY  AMD  CHURCH  UISTOBT,  MEW  COLLEGE,  EDIN. 

'  We  gladly  acknowledge  the  high  excellence  and  the  extensive  learning  which  these 
lectures  display.  They  are  able  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  author  has,  in  an  unusual 
measure,  the  power  of  acute  and  brilliant  generalisation.* — Literary  Churchman. 

^  It  is  a  rich  and  nutritious  book  throughout,  and  in  temper  and  spirit  beyond  all 
praise.' — British  and  Foreign  EvangeHcal  Review, 

*■  The  subject  is  treated  with  a  comprehensive  grasp,  keen  logical  power,  clear  analysis 
and  learning,  and  in  devout  spirit' — Evangelical  Magazine. 


HANDBOOKS    FOR   BIBLE   GLASSES. 

'TheM  TolnmM  are  modSU  of  the  multum  m  pamo  itglA.  We  luiTe 
lonff  deetred  to  meet  with  a  Series  of  thli  kind— Little  Booka  on  Great 
Bnldeota.'— Litorory  World. 

THE   EPISTLE  OF   ST.  PAUL  TO  THE   GALATIANS. 

WSLi^  Sntrolmctton  anU  ^otea  [Price  u.  6c/. 

Bt  thk  Bet.  Pbopkssor  JAMES  MACGREGOR,  D.D. 

THE     POST-EXILIAN     PROPHETS— 
HAGGAI,    ZECHARIAH,    MALACHI. 

VSiiii}  SntToHtution  anU  itotea  [Price  2«. 

By  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 

THE     LIFE     OF     CHRIsf^ 

Bt  Rkv.  JAMES  STALKER,  M.A.  [Price  U.  (W. 

THE     CHRISTIAN     SACRAMENTS. 

By  Profe8K)r  JAMES  S.  CANDLISH,  D.D.  [Price  1«.  6</. 

THE     BOOKS    OF    CHRONICLES^ 

By  Rkv.  Pbofessor  MURPHY,  Belfast.  [Price  Is.  6-i. 

THE    WESTMINSTER    CONFESSION    OF    FAITH. 

WSiittj  Sntrolruction  anH  ^otea  [Price  2.<<. 

By  Rkv.  JOHN  MACPHERSON,  MJL. 

THE     BOOK    OF    JUDGES. 

By  Rkv.  Principal  DOUGLAS,  D.D.  [Price  Is,  .V. 

THE     BOOK    OF     JOSHUA. 

By  Rev.  Principal  DOUGLAS,  D.D.  [Price  Is.  (x/. 

THE     EPISTLE     TO     THE     HEBREWS. 

By  Rkv.  Professor  A.  B.  DAVIDSON.  [Price  2s.  (kl. 


SCOTTISH     CHURCH     HISTORY. 

Bt  Rev.  NORMAN  L.  WALKER,  M.A.  [Price  Is.  (kf. 

THE     CHURCH. 

Bt  Rev.  Professor  WM.  BINNIB,  D.D.  [Price  Is.  6rf. 

THE     EPISTLE     TO     THE     ROMANS. 

By  Rev.  Prixoipal  BROWN,  D.D.  [Price  2/r. 


THE     BOOK    OF    GENESIS, 

By  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D.  [Price  '2s. 


THE     REFORMATION. 

By  Rkv.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D.  [Price  2s. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  MACPUERSON,  M.A.  [Price  U.  Cxi. 


LESSONS     ON     THE     LIFE     OF     CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  WM.  SCRYMGEOUR.  [Price  2s.  M. 

THE     SHORTER    CATECHISM. 

By  ALEXANDER  WHYTE,  D.D.  [Price  2s.  (k/. 

THE     GOSPEL     OF     ST.     MARK. 

By  Rev.  Professor  LINDSAY,  D.D.  [Price  2s.  i'yJ. 

A    SHORT     HISTORY    OF     MISSIONS. 

By  GEORGE  SMITH,  LL.D.  [/«  the  Prt  *. 
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